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PREFACE 

• 

Fortunately,  every  mammalian  entity  is  a  machine  highly  en- 
dowed with  possibilities  of  automatic  adjustment  and  repair. 
Among  the  lower  animals,  those  that  are  wild  must  depend  upon 
themselves  during  the  period  of  repair  that  follows  an  injury 
which  is  not  immediately  fatal.  Our  domestic  animals,  more 
fortunately  situated,  do  experience  a  certain  amount  of  external 
aid  in  similar  times  of  distress,  while  man  is  practically  never  with- 
out sympathetic,  and  in  many  instances,  scientifically  directed  care, 
whenever  he  experiences  any  deviation  from  the  normal  physiologic 
tenor  of  his  existence. 

Always  granting  a  correct  diagnosis,  promptly  established  op- 
erative indications,  and  well  appraised  pathologic  conditions  amena- 
ble to  surgical  treatment,  it  is  true,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
that  the  need  of  after-treatment  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
quality  of  work  done  on  the  operating  table.  Be  this  as  it  may,  some 
of  our  patients  do  perfectly  well  if  let  alone,  while  many  of  them 
are  made  much  more  comfortable  by  properly  directed  after-care, 
and  a  few  are  certainlv  lost  for  the  lack  of  it. 

In  this  volume,  in  most  instances,  the  consideration  of  surgical 
technic  has  been  omitted ;  however,  instances  will  arise  in  which 
mention  of  certain  operative  details  must  be  made,  in  order  that 
the  therapeutic  suggestions  may  be  completely  understood.  Sur- 
gical after-treatment  has  been  considered  as  beginning  when  the 
last  suture  is  tied,  and  lasting  until  the  patient  is  restored  to  normal 
health.  My  follow-up  system,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
elsewhere  in  this  work,  contemplates  a  correspondence  with  every 
patient  for  at  least  one  year  following  the  operation,  but  one  can 
imagine  a  much  more  lengthy  course  of  after-treatment  in  certain 
individuals,  e.  g.,  those  who  are  compelled  to  live  within  definite 
limits  after  such  operations  as  are  performed  for  the  cure  of  pyloric 
ulcer. 

Such  a  work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts:  one  which 
has  to  do  with  general  subjects,  and  the  other,  with  the  measures 
of  after-treatment  as  they  are  applied  following  operations  upon 
the  various  organs.  One  must  place  some  practical  limit  upon  the 
scope  of  such  a  work,  hence,  no  consideration  has  been  given  to 
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X  PREFACE 

the  postoperative  eonsequonees  and  the  treatment  of  some  extremely 
rare  procedures,  especially  those  handled  by  the  sharply  restricted 
specialists.  However,  it  was  thought  well  to  give  detailed  atten- 
tion to  many  of  the  procedures  from  special  fields,  w^hich  may  at 
times  confront  the  worker  in  general  medicine  or  surgery. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  will  make  an  appeal  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  at  times  desired  this  subject  treated  more  in  detail 
than  is  possible  in  the  excellent  works  on  general  surgery  at  our 
command. 

If  originality  seems  to  have  been  claimed  for  any  of  the  methods 
herein  advocated,  or  even  for  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented, 
it  is  done  with  full  knowledge  that  **  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun*'  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  in  the  hope  that  faulty  informa- 
tion may  not  often  prevent  giving  credit  for  priority  when  it  is 
due. 

The  procedures  which  my  collaborators  and  I  recommend  have 
practically  all  proved  their  worth  in  an  extensive  personal  ex- 
perience, still,  w^e  all  have,  as  will  be  noted,  drawn  freely  and 
impartially  from  the  literature,  striving  always  to  be  scrupulously 
fair  in  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  others.  It  is  no  less  a 
pleasure  than  a  duty  to  emphasize  in  a  general  way  this  obligation 
on  our  part  if  anywhere  we  may  have  seemed  remiss. 

Dr.  0.  F.  McKittrick's  chapters  speak  for  themselves;  still  it 
is  w^ith  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  I  here  accord  him  unstinted 
praise  and  appreciation  for  his  untiring  efforts  while  he,  as  my  house 
surgeon,  collected  many  of  the  clinical  data  on  which  this  work  is 
based. 

Not  only  am  I  fortunate,  but  the  reader  as  well,  that  eleven  of 
the  chapters  have  been  most  graciously  contributed  by  men  who 
are  especially  qualified  to  handle  the  subjects  in  question.  Their 
names  appear  under  the  titles  of  their  respective  chapters.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  wTiters,  I  desire  to  thank  Doctors  William  J.  Mayo, 
Charles  11.  Mayo,  freorge  W.  Crile,  Stuart  McGuire,  and  Joseph 
Bloodgood  for  inspiration  and  assistance  which  has  been  invalua- 
ble. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Wennerman  kindly  corrected  the  manuscript  of  many 
chapters  and  Dr.  F.  K.  Hensel  proved  a  painstaking,  faithful  co- 
worker in  helping  place  the  numerous  illustrations. 

WnjiARD  Bartlett. 

8t.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHAPTER  I 

TlIK  IDEAL  J^OSTOPERATIVE  ROOM 
I^y  0.  F.  ^MeKittriek,  St.  Louis,  ^lo. 

One  of  the  iiiiiJortaiit  considerations  confronting  the  prospective 
operative  patient  is  the  choice  of  a  room  in  which  to  pass  his  conva- 
lescence. This  is  probably  a  matter  of  very  little  import  to  the  or- 
dinaiy  individual  durinj^  the  first  few  days  of  his  stay,  but  stnm  the 
newness  of  his  surroundinjrs  begins  to  wear  off,  he  is  no  lon»;er  en- 
^ossed  by  his  postoj)erative  discomfort,  and  lie  begins  an  actual  ap- 
praisement of  what  is  in  sight  and  earshot. 

The  ideal  room  should  be  situated  above  the  first  floor  of  the  hospi- 
tal or  nursing  home,  and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the  benefit  oi  a 
southern  exposure*  for  sunshine  in  wintei-  and  breeze  in  summer. 
The  ideal  building  is  one  located  upon  high  ground  with  long  green 
lawns  sloi)ing  to  the  street  several  hundred  feet  away,  and  the  win- 
dows placed  so  low  that  the  i>atient,  even  though  in  bed,  can  look  out 
upon  the  outside  woi'ld. 

The  noises  of  the  street  should  not  reach  the  patient,  neitlier  should 
many  of  those  aiising  within  the  building.  'J1ie  same  nuiy  be  said  of 
the  odors  from  the  serving  I'oom  or  kitchen.  The  room  [F'liz.  1  '  >hould 
be  so  far  as  pi'actical  removed  from  the  service  ])ortion  of  the  hnUM\ 
If  possible,  a  private  bathroom  may  be  coiniected  with  the  siek  r.M m 
(an  anteroom  alone  intervening)  on  the  one  side,  and  a  sun  parh-r 
or  porch  is  to  be  desired  on  the  other.  It  is  well  to  have  one  side  ..f 
the  room  adjoining  a  main  hall  where  the  patient  can  be  taken  in 
bad  weather  for  frerpient  rides  and  change  of  scene  as  he  im]M-ove^ 
Heavy  doors  made  of  solid  wor.d  are  desirable,  sinee  these  terd  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  noise  when  they  are  closed.  All  the  openinsr^ 
should  be  spacious,  and  a  transom  (,ver  each  door  and  window  will  be 
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found  ver>^  convenient.  To  prevent  sudden  slamming  of  doors,  a  knit 
cuff  may  be  fastened  over  the  latch  (Fig.  2). 

The  size  of  the  room  should  be  at  least  13x16  feet,  but  larger  di- 
mensions are  not  undesirable.  The  height  depends  upon  the  width  and 
breadth,  ranging  from  12  to  15  feet.  The  patient  requires  at  least 
1200  cubic  feet  of  air,  which  calls  for  80  square  feet  of  a  room,  with 
a  16-foot  ceiling;  therefore  a  room  of  the  minimum  dimensions  will 
more  than  accommodate  the  nurse  also. 

The  walls  and  ceiling  both  should  be  glazed  so  as  to  permit  of  fre- 
quent washing  and  painted  in  somje  solid  color.    Probably  light  green 
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Fig.   1. — Ground  plan  of  postoperative  room,  anteroom,  and  sun  parlor. 

A,  Small  bedside  table  for  patient;  B,  foot  stool;  C,  small  stand  for  nurse;  D,  straiRht- 
back  chair  for  nurse;  E,  rocking  chair;  F,  push  button  for  signaling  nurse  (note  the  reading 
light  at  the  head  of  the  bed  next  to  signal  button) ;  G,  short  straight-back  chair  in  bath  room. 

is  the  best  since  this  is  cheerful  and  at  the  same  time  most  restful 
to  the  eye. 

Polished  oak  or  pine  which  is  easily  kept  clean  makes  the  best 
floor.  The  heating  should  be  uniform  and  of  a  kind  which  is  least 
disturbing  to  the  patient.  No  doubt  the  hot  water  system  gives  as 
much  satisfaction  as  any. 

The  general  illumination  of  the  room  is  best  secured  by  an  inverted 
reflector  hung  fairly  low  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling,  and  con- 
trolled by  a  switch  at  the  side  of  the  door.  A  socket  should  be  located 
near  the  floor  for  a  poitable  electric  reading  light  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  and  another  socket  placed  near  the  dresser,  which  can  be  utilized 
for  a  fan,  heater,  examination  light  or  other  convenience.    The  read- 
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ing  light  must  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily  manipulated  by  the  patient. 
In  addition  to  this  light,  a  signal  cord  is  eonstantly  kept  within  easy 
reaeh  at  the  liead  of  the  bed.  Every  modern  liospital  room  should 
have  telephone  connection  if  desired. 

The  furnishings  should  be  as  homelike  as  is  compatible  with  modern 
hospital  ideas.  White  enameled  iron  bedstead  (Figs.  3  and  4)  and 
mahogany  furniture  are  very  attractive.  Such  furniture  requires 
frequent  cleaning  in  order  to  look  presentable,  and  this  is  an  added 
factor  of  safety  to  the  patient.    A  small  rug  here  and  there,  which 


can  be  easily  taken  out  and  cleaned  daily,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  floor  covering.  White  scrim  sash  curtains  serve  to  detract 
from  the  bareness  which  is  sometimes  apparent  in  the  ordinary 
hospital  room.  A  bed  which  is  42  inches  wide  and  28  inches  high 
from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  mattress  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
patient,  though  it  is  somewhat  unhandy  for  the  nurse  at  times.  The 
kind  of  springs  which  I  have  found  to  give  the  least  trouble  from 
sagging  in  the  middle,  and  thus  causing  backache,  etc.,  and  also 
the  most  easily  cleaned  and  most  durable,  con.sists  of  chain  and 
cross-chain  lengths,  wilh  wire  side  line  from  each  end  of  the  bed 
and  with  spirals  at  the  end  of  every  separate  chain  (Pig.  6),  The 
mattress  (Pig,  4)   that  is  probably  the  best  for  postoperative  use 
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is  one  made  of  curled  hair.  Pillows  for  arm  m-  lop  rests  also  niade 
of  this  material,  are  desirable,  since  tlieir  contents  can  he  washed 
or  sterilized  if  cnnfaininated  with  hlood,  ete.    The  ordinary  feather 


pillow  maj'  be  used  for  the  head  for  the  first  few  days;  however,  it 
can  be  encased  in  a  rubber  slip  (Fig.  5}  if  the  requirements  of  the 
case  so  demand. 
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A  headrest  (FiR.  6)  may  be  built  into  the  bed,  or  some  homemade 
api>aratus  may  suffice.  The  bed  should  be  at  least  one  foot  away 
from  the  wall,  sineo  the  air  close  to  the  wall  is  frequently  stagnant. 
It  should  also  be  so  situated  that  the  foot  is  nearest  the  door,  while 


the  side  is  parallel  to  the  wiiidow-s  which  best  enables  the  patient 
to  see  out,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  escape  the  glare  of  a  direct 
light,  and  any  draught  which  this  would  ordinarily  entail.  By  open- 
ing the  transoms  above  the  windows  and  doors  a  freely  circulating 
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atmosphere  can  be  obtained  without  unnecessary  exposure  of  the 
patient. 

In  addition  to  the  bed,  a  leather  coucli  may  be  installed  (if  the 
size  of  the  room  permits)  for  the  use  of  the  nurse  at  night,  or  to 
allow  the  patient  to  rest  during  the  day.  A  dresser  with  a  large 
mirror  is  convenient.  A  small  bedside  table  is  very  necessary  for 
the  immediate  use  of  patient  or  nurse.  A  few  vases  capable  of  hold- 
ing long-stemmed  flowers  may  be  held  in  readiness. 

In  rooms  w-ith  the  bath  attached,  every  convenience  is  supplied 
for  the  toilet,  but  even  in  those  not  so  equipped,  a  washbasin  installed 
as  a  permanent  fixture,  or  an  ordinary  washstand,  is  highly  impor- 
tant. This  is,  however,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a 
three-paneled  screen  wuth  light  green  washable  fillings.  In  most 
hospitals  the  largest  rooms  contain  a  si)acious  closet  or  wardrobe. 
This  is  a  desirable  asset,  as  many  patients  are  particular  about  their 
clothes  and  other  belongings,  and  to  know  they  can  be  properly  cared 
for  eases  the  mind.  A  large,  comfortable  rocking  chair,  and  two 
straight  back  chairs,  with  one  footstool,  complete  the  furnishings  of 
a  most  desirable  room  for  the  housing  of  a  surgical  patient. 

The  above  represents  the  absolutely  ideal  in  its  way,  while,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  average  surgical  patient  who  makes  a  satis- 
factory recovery  does  so  amid  surroundings  which  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  unostentatious. 


CHAPTER  II 

RECORDS  AND  CHARTS 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  graphic  record,  properly  made  out,  especial  attention  being  paid 
to  the  plotting  of  the  various  curves,  enables  the  surgeon  to  orient 
himself  more  readily  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit,  than  is  possible  by  any 
other  means.  Herein  lies  the  chief  value  of  hospital  records  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  patient.  If  this  is  a  matter  of  importance  for  a 
single  day,  it  becomes  doubly  so  when  a  complication  arises  and  the 
record  of  today  must  be  compared  with  those  that  have  preceded  it. 

Accurate  records  are  of  undoubted  value  in  that  they  keep  those 
who  make  them  up  to  the  mark.  It  is  quite  reasonable  to  think  that 
the  most  useful  records  are  made  by  the  most  observing  physician  or 
nui'se,  hence  they  assume  importance  when  viewed  as  a  part  of  our 
armamentarium  which  is  used  for  purposes  of  instruction.  One  has 
only  to  mention  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  medicolegal  value  of 
accurate  and  legible  records.  In  no  other  manner  can  a  surgeon  so 
definitely  substantiate  his  impressions  and  statements  as  by  referring 
to  them.  They  have  a  further  indirect  value  in  this  connection,  as 
tending  to  show  that  painstaking  care  was  exercised  even  though 
the  result  may  not  have  been  all  that  the  patient  could  have  desired. 

Charts  and  records  will  vary  in  kind  with  the  amount  and  scope 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  individual.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  clinic  which  confines  itself  to  private  surgical  practice  w'ill  de- 
velop needs  different  from  those  of  a  teaching  clinic  which  is  con- 
ducted in  the  interest  of  medical  students  or  postgraduate  physicians ; 
while  the  training  of  pupil  nurses  is  also  a  factor  to  be  considered, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  chart  will  depend  to  no  slight  extent  upon 
their  native  intelligence  as  well  as  upon  their  previous  scholastic 
training. 

I  submit  herein  a  number  of  sample  charts  which  have  developed 
in  my  own  work,  without  assuming  that  they  will  perfectly  meet  the 
wants  of  every  surgeon,  but  because  I  have  found  them  exceedingly 
useful  and  hope  that  they  may  offer  suggestions  which  will  help  the 
reader  to  develop  a  system  which  may  exactly  fulfill  his  own  needs. 

It  is  logical  to  suppose  that  the  postoperative  record  of  a  case  com- 
mences in  the  operating  room  just  as  soon  as  the  wound  has  been 
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closed.  It  is  my  custom  to  immediately  dictate  on  the  so-called 
Anesthesia  Charts  {Figr.  7}  the  findings  and  operations  in  the  case  un- 
der discussion.  An  assistant  has  previously  filled  out  the  headings  and 

-  ...,.r  -w.  ANESTHESIA  CHART 


■s  I 


the  anesthetist  made  observations  during  the  time  of  oi)eration  which 
enable  her  to  quickly  plot  pulse,  respiration,  and  sometimes  blood- 
pressure  eur^'es.    There  are  many  forms  of  chart  used  for  this  pur- 
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pose  but  none  seems  to  have  found  such  extensive  favor  as  the  one 
presented. 

In  a  modern  clinic  one  is  accustomed  to  do  several  operations  in  a 


day,  hence,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  keep  in  mind,  until  ward 
rounds  are  made,  all  of  the  therapeutic  supgestions  which  present 
themselves  during  the  progress  of  the  operation,    I  have,  therefore, 
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long  been  accustomed  at  the  end  of  each  operation  to  dictate  on  the 
Hospital  Record  (Fig.  8)  in  the  lines  especially  set  aside  for  that  pur- 
pose; Orders  after  Operation.  "Where  but  two  temperature,  pulse,  and 

SPECIAL  HOSPITAL  OECORD 


respiration  observations  a  day  are  indicated,  this  form  of  chart  will 
be  found  remarkably  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  effort  devoted 
to  the  recording  of  important  items  is  reduced  to  a  minimum;  for 
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Wutf 


OcrapatlM- 


I  WbpIMI^^^^^ 


ADMISSION  CHART 


Cea«nl  Ko 


Ucdietl  K«- 


Bm*. 


Katloaallty. 


DIAGNOSIS: 


DATE 


PORMEIt  OR  SUBSEQUENT  ADMISSIONS 
MCO.  MO. 


REMARKS! 


TRCATMCNT  CHART 


(Obverse  Side.) 


iiAn* 

HVMiAAi    Hit 

MtTK 

■  CMeiNCS 

TRtATHCMT 

OfCT 

'                                                               1 

(Reverse  Side.) 


Fig.   10. — Admission  and  treatment  chart. 
{Courtesy  Hospital  Standard  Publishing  Co.,  Baltimore.) 
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instance,  the  scratch  of  a  pen  is  sufficient  for  noting  stool,  passage 
of  flatus,  quantity  vomited,  total  urine,  change  of  dressing,  removal 
of  stitches,  or  the  withdrawal  of  drains.  Under  complications,  space 
is  given  for  the  insertion  of  the  somewhat  rare  though  extremely  im- 
portant words — distention,  sleep,  pain,  delirium,  menstruation,  hem- 
orrhage, discharge,  unconsciousness,  sweating,  involuntary  urination 
and  defecation,  etc.  The  reverse  side  of  this  sheet  is  ruled  and  at 
the  top  is  printed  Operator's  Notes. 

Where  more  detailed  observation,  especially  during  inflammatory 
processes,  is  indicated,  I  maintain  what  is  termed  a  Special  Hospital 
Record  (Fig.  9)  which  permits  curves  to  be  plotted,  showing  rise  or 
fall  in  temperature,  pulse,  leucocytes,  and  blood  pressure  every 
three  hours.    I  have  not  maintained  for  several  vears  the  old-fash- 
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r.i«  No . 


Natit 

Address 

(Dates  Only) 

Fig.  12. — Record  of  posthospital  examinations  of  simple  nature. 

ioned  bedside  notes,  which  Avere  once  so  universally  used.  If  fur- 
ther information  is  deemed  of  value  I  would  suggest  a  so-called 
Treatment  Chart  (Fig.  10)  which  allows  the  recording  of  medicines, 
treatment,  and  diet,  along  w^ith  a  column  for  remarks  which  can 
not  be  classified. 

There  are  many  cases  involving  the  gastroenteric  tract  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  which  the  surgeon  can  keep  his  bearings  only 
by  the  use  of  an  Intake  and  Output  Chart.  It  is  especially  true 
where  there  are  grave  nutritional  changes  or  in  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  or  where  peritonitis  prohibits  the  use  of  the  intestinal  tract 
for  the  disposal  of  fluids  which  must  then  reach  the  circulation  in 
some  other  manner. 
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It  is  desirable  in  not  a  few  instances  to  make  repeated  examina- 
tions of  the  urine  which  can,  I  think,  be  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
only  if  recorded  on  some  form  of  chart  similar  to  the  one  entitled 
Clinical  Analysis  (Urine)  (Fig.  11).  A  comparison  of  results  is  thus 
much  more  easily  possible  than  if  the  most  painstaking  investiga- 
tions are  recorded  on  separate  sheets  of  paper. 

In  private  practice  I  record  every  observation  of  the  patient  sub- 
sequent to  his  leaving  the  hospital  upon  a  rather  convenient  card 
entitled  Office  Visits  (Fig.  12).  Three  months  from  the  day  of  the 
operation,  and  again  twelve  months  from  the  same  date,  the  patient 
receives  a  letter  asking  detailed  information  about  his  condition 
and  is  urged  at  the  same  time  to  write  us  any  questions  which  may 
have  arisen  in  his  own  mind.  Every  reply  to  these  epistles,  as  well 
as  all  other  communications  in  reference  to  a  certain  individual,  is 
kept  in  a  folio  devoted  to  his  history  and  hospital  records.  Surely 
no  clinical  record  can  be  considered  complete  w^hen  the  patient 
leaves  the  hospital,  hence  the  value  of  some  kind  of  follow-up  sys- 
tem is  now  impressing  itself  more  and  more  in  many  of  our  leading 
hospitals. 


CHAPTER  III 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS  AND  ANESTHESIA 

By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  outcome  of  the  postoperative  course  depends  so  much  upon  the 
proper  selection,  examination,  and  handling  of  the  prospective  opera- 
tive patient  that  we  are  forced  to  discuss  several  problems  the  correct 
solution  of  which  is  essential  to  successful  work  in  this  field.  Con- 
stant and  studious  attention  to  this  phase  of  surgery  has  done  more 
to  eliminate  the  complications  w^hich  may  arise  later  than  has  any 
other  one  thing  at  the  disposal  of  the  man  in  wiiose  charge  the 
patient  is  placed  after  the  operation. 

In  *' pulling  through''  the  supposedly  hopeless  cases,  by  efficient 
and  painstaking  after-care,  one  is  impressed  by  the  prompt  reaction 
exhibited  in  some  cases,  while  in  othei's,  all  efforts  are  seemingly  of 
no  avail.  In  every  instance  where  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
patient  has  incited  sufficient  attention  to  preliminary  considerations, 
uncalled  for  and  unnecessary  complications  are  avoided,  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  often  seen  in  the  patients  not  receiving  these  con- 
siderations. 

The  selection  of  the  patient  to  be  operated  necessarily  rests,  in  pri- 
vate practice  with  the  individual  surgeon,  and  the  error  of  having 
interfered  surgically  in  an  inoperable  case,  should  always  be  con- 
sidered before  the  postoperative  treatment  is  criticized.  An  examina- 
tion, independent  of  the  surgical  condition,  must  be  made  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  kidneys.  For  the  busy  surgeon,  this  usually  con- 
sists in  an  ordinary  physical  examination  as  outlined  by  Cabot,^  for 
instance.  Other  examinations,  such  as  blood  pressure,  hemoglobin, 
and  clotting  time  of  the  blood,  are  also  desirable,  and  in  many  cases, 
imperative.  The  thoroughness  and  extent  of  the  examination  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  individual  patient.  So  also  is  the  method  of 
procedure  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  findings.  Any  abnormal- 
ities are  rectified  so  far  as  possible,  and  the  extent  of  the  operative 
procedure  determined.  Old,  debilitated  patients  are  fed  and  given 
large  amounts  of  water  under  the  skin,  if  necessary.  The  excitable 
goiter  patient  is  calmed  as  much  as  can  be  done  by  diligent  care, 
rest,  and  medication,  and  the  highly  acid  urine  reduced  by  large 
quantities  of  alkalies,  in  addition  to  forced  water.    No  patient,  except 
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in  (lire  necessity,  is  operated  in  the  presence  of  an  acidosis.  It  fol- 
lows then,  that  a  high  blood  pressure  is  reduced  by  proper  rest  and 
elimination,  so  long  as  no  untoward  results  are  obtained  by  so  doing, 
and  the  diastolic  pressure  remains  relatively  normal.  It  may  be 
added  that  a  hemoglobin  below  30  per  cent  was  considered  by  Miku- 
licz^ as  being  unsafe  for  a  general  anesthetic,  while  Keen,^  Da  Costa 
and  Kalteyer*  would  consider  50  per  cent  as  the  lowest  limit.  It 
has  been  shown  repeatedly  that  ether  narcosis  produces  a  decrease 
in  the  hemoglobin,^  and  this  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  force  pains- 
taking consideration  of  the  anemic  patient.  It  has  also  been  de- 
termined that  the  resistance  of  the  bodv  to  bacterial  invasion  is 
lowered  in  that  ether  decreases  the  phagocytic  power  of  the  blood. 
Therefore,  operations  on  patients  w^ith  lowered  vitality  are  deferred 
as  long  as  the  surgical  condition  will  permit,  and  medical  treatment 
is  given  to  increase  the  general  strength. 

The  successful  preliminary  handling  of  the  individual  about  to 
undergo  an  operation  is  not  always  an  easy  task.  The  general  prepara- 
tion for  individual  cases  can  not  be  gone  into  here,  but  in  the  main, 
it  may  be  said  that  those  patients  whose  physical  findings  do  not 
warrant  special  measures  are  sent  to  the  hospital  the  morning  of  the 
day  before  the  operation.  On  admittance  they  are  given  a  warm 
tub  bath,  and  provided  wuth  a  gown  which  opens  down  the  front  and 
is  made  of  heavy  or  light  material,  depending  on  the  kind  usually 
worn  by  the  patient,  as  well  as  upon  the  season.  Cathartics  are  no 
longer  employed  indiscriminately,  but  the  bowels  are  moved  before 
bedtime  by  enema  as  a  rule.  A  pitcher  of  water  is  placed  beside  the 
bed,  and  about  one  glassful  is  ordered  for  every  waking  hour,  and  in 
addition,  an  extra  one  to  be  taken  an  hour  before  the  operation.  The 
field  of  operation  is  prepared  and  those  who  are  strong  enough  and 
desire  to  do  so  are  allowed  to  sit  up  out  of  bed,  so  as  not  to  decrease 
the  chances  for  a  good  night.  If  necessary,  veronal,  5  to  15  grains, 
is  given  in  a  glass  of  hot  milk  at  the  evening  meal.  The  evening 
meal  is  light  and  consists  chiefly  of  carbohydrates.  It  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  employ  aspirin,  10  grains,  and  codeine,  1  grain,  one  hour  be- 
fore bedtime  if  there  is  any  pain  or  general  restlessness. 

In  the  morning  the  patient  is  rarely  allowed  out  of  bed,  gets  a 
light  breakfast  of  rice  or  barley  gruel  (if  the  operation  is  not  to  be 
too  early),  and  in  rectal  cases,  an  enema  of  soap  suds  is  given.  The 
patients  that  do  not  receive  the  usual  hypodermic  of  morphine  and 
atropine  are  allowed  to  walk  to  the  operating  room.  At  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  where  the  preanesthetic  is  not  often  given,  the  patients,  while 
waiting  their  turn  to  be  operated,  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  mix 
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freely  in  a  room  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  the  importance  of 
the  coming  ordeal  is  minimized  by  conversation  with  others.  When 
the  operation  takes  place  before  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  pre- 
anesthetic drugs  are  used,  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  no  breakfast 
being  given,  and  is  wheeled  to  the  operating  table.  In  either  event, 
water  is  given  freely  to  within  one  hour  of  the  operation. 

In  giving  preliminary  medication  we  have  followed  out  the  ad- 
monitions of  Gwathmey*"'  that  it  should  not  be  used — except  in  rare 
instances — in  the  ''extremes  of  life  (under  seven  or  over  seventy)  ; 
acute  or  subacute  nephritis;  a  state  of  coma;  in  cases  where  morphine 
is  taken  with  distress  or  with  disagreeable  after-effects  and  especially 
in  cases  of  idiosyncrasy;  also  in  very  weak  and  feeble  patients  and 
in  those  with  respiratory  affection.^'  In  such  cases  atropine  alone 
may  be  given,  ^/j^o  to  W^o  grain,  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour  before 
the  operation,  as  a  rule  we  emi)loy  no  medication  at  all  when  we  give 
no  morphine. 

The  administration  of  morphine  l/^  to  14  f?^'''^"^»  combined  with 
atropine,  Vino  to  \\^^^^  grain,  is  not  employed  as  a  routine  even 
in  cases  that  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  outlined  above.  Such  is 
given  hypodermieally  in  seleetod  (*ase>  in  whom  its  effects  are  par- 
ticularly desired.  The  good  results  obtained  in  such  cases  are  due 
to  the  increase  of  confidence  aioused  in  highly  nervous  or  excitable 
patients,  the  lessened  amount  of  ether  recpiired,  and  the  decrease  of 
mucous  accumulation  in  the  throat.  The  dose  ena])les  the  patient  to 
go  to  sleep  quickly  and  easily,  and  in  many  instances  allows  him  a 
more  ])leasant  recovery  from  the  anesthetic.  Often  in  alcoholics  or 
patients  not  jioing  under  ether  normally,  an  additional  hypodermic 
of  morphine  y^  grain  is  given  after  the  anesthesia  or  the  operation 
has  been  started. 

The  objections  to  such  medication  in  many  cases  should  be  sus- 
tained. Ilerb^  states  that  ''morphine  allays  the  reflex  excitability 
of  the  air  passages,  thus  retarding  coughing  and  favoring  the  re- 
tention cf  aspirated  })lood  or  voinitus  in  the  trachea  or  bronchi, 
which  predisposes  to  pneumonia.  Many  people  are  unable  to  take 
morphine  withcmt  distress  or  vomiting  and  in  such  individuals  the 
disagreeable  after-effects  of  ether  would  be  aggravated."  She  also 
notes  that  in  cases  of  accident  not  only  is  the  volatile  and  quickly  re- 
movable ])oison  ether  to  be  eliminated,  but  also  the  nonvolatile  mor- 
phine. She  reminds  those  men  who  give  atropine  for  the  excessive 
mucus  that  the  same  can  be  easily  taken  care  of  if  the  head  of  the 
unconscious  patient  is  turned  to  o!:e  side  and  it  is  allowed  to  run 
out  at  the  antrle  of  the  mouth. 
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The  promiscuous  givin*?  of  such  medication,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  de- 
plored, yet  the  absolute  denial  in  every  case  can  not  be  countenanced. 
Sanders,®  resident  surgeon  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Rochester,  Minn., 
stated  that  so  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  absolutely  no  difference 
in  the  results  obtained  by  those  operators  there  who  never  used 
preliminary  medication  and  by  those  who  used  it  routinelj'. 

The  operation  should  be  performed  as  early  after  7  a.m.  as  is 
compatible  with  convenience.  Such  a  procedure  reduces  to  a  mini- 
mum the  results  of  the  mental  agitation  which  every  patient  under- 
goes to  some  extent.  The  factor,  feaVy  plays  a  more  important  role 
than  is  commonly  surmised.  Gwathmey®  states  that  over  70  per  cent 
of  cases  require  mental  as  well  as  medical  treatment  to  insure  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  lie  further  quotes  Keen,"  who  says  that 
**  patients  whose  thoughts  are  made  to  run  in  pleasant  channels  as 
the  anesthetic  is  first  given  usually  take  the  drug  more  quickly  than 
do  those  who  inhale  it  in  a  condition  of  mental  distress.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  nervous  women  and  children.  When  the  fears  of  a 
patient  who  is  conscious  are  developed  into  the  terrors  of  semicon- 
sciousness, in  which  the  patient  imagines  the  most  frightful  accidenfs 
are  taking  place,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  profound  nervous 
shock  is  produced. '*  Such  a  state  of  mind  does  not  arise  alone  from 
the  most  serious  operations  but  even  those  of  a  trivial  nature  may 
have  the  same  effects.  Often  there  is  no  outward  sign  of  this  mental 
state,  and  the  patients  may  stoutly  deny  its  presence  until  an  ex- 
amination of  the  pulse  alone  reveals  the  condition.  Children  and 
nervous  women  are  not  the  onlv  sufferers  from  the  fear  of  the  anes- 
thetic.  Strong  and  robust  men  are  frequently  to  be  added  to  the 
list.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  among  the  cases  re- 
ported in  which  death  occurred  as  a  result  of  such  psychic  stimula- 
tion, the  majority  were  men. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  instructive  to  recall  Bloodgood  V°  case 
in  whom  fear  of  the  anesthetic  alone  caused  a  fall  in  blood  pressure 
from  140  to  80  mm.  mercurv  in  ten  minutes.    One  of  the  most  strik- 

ft' 

ing  examples,  however,  is  a  case  reported  by  Probyn-Williams.*^ 
*'A  nervous  boy  nine  years  old,  was  placed  on  the  operating  table 
preparatory  to  removing  his  tonsils  and  adenoids.  The  mask  was 
placed  over  his  face  and  a  relative  held  his  hand.  Suddenly  and 
before  a  particle  of  the  anesthetic  was  dropped  on  the  mask,  the 
patient  began  to  breathe  rapidly,  drumming  with  his  heels  on  the 
table,  and  saying  'I'm  going.'  The  mask  was  taken  off  and  at- 
tempts made  to  quiet  him,  but  in  a  few  moments  he  was  dead. 
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Nothing  was  found  to  account  for  the  phenomena  except  the  fear 
which  he  had  experienced.'* 

In  view  of  such  statistics  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  en- 
deavoring to  eliminate  any  mental  disriuietude  which  a  patient  under- 
goes during  the  preparation  for  even  the  simplest  operation. 

Anesthesia  at  its  best  furnishes  the  only  unpleasant  recollection 
of  the  operation  for  many  patients.  A  well-trained  anesthetist  can  do 
considerable  towards  making  the  procedure  more  endurable  and 
should  in  every  instance  be  retained.  He  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  patient  as  soon  as  he  is  admitted  to  the  hospital  and  every 
effort  be  made  to  gain  his  confidence  and  friendship.  Such  treatment 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  fears  and  misgivings  which 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  patient  as  he  waits  in  the  hospital  for  his 
call  to  the  operating  room. 

During  late  years  women  anesthetists,  usually  trained  nurses,  have 
been  employed  in  the  largest  clinics  in  this  country  and  the  practice 
has  been  upheld  and  even  advocated  by  many  of  the  latest  writers. 
Personally  I  feel  this  a  good  practice,  especially  if  she  lives  in  the 
hospital  and  can  see  the  patient  frequently.  She  is  more  expert  than 
a  man  in  soothing  the  excited  patient  especially  a  female  or  child, 
and  the  male  patients  will  brace  up  and  become  men  in  her  presence. 
Nurses  are  sympathetic,  gentle,  quick  to  observe  small  details,  and 
the  love  for  the  work  which  is  a  step  higher  than  their  chosen  pro- 
fession urges  them  on  to  exhibit  every  feminine  trait  which  is  most 
serviceable  to  the  individual  about  to  pass  through  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  his  life.  During  the  operation  itself  she  devotes 
her  entire  attention  to  the  anesthetic  while  the  lure  of  the  surgical 
field  does  not  exist  for  her.  The  operation,  therefore,  is  watched  just 
enough  to  inform  her  as  to  the  amount  of  anesthetic  to  be  given. 
Certainly  if  all  women  anesthetists  were  like  Florence  Henderson  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  no  objection  could  be  raised  against  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  doctor,  because  of  his  training  alone,  has  a  certain  ad- 
vantage over  the  nurse.  Men  who  make  this  work  a  study  and  who 
have  natural  ability  along  this  line,  though  rare,  are  certainly  the 
more  desirable.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  become  confused  in  emer- 
gencies and  are  generally  recognized  as  more  stable  than  the  woman 
whose  physical  makeup  forces  her  disposition  to  be  more  or  less 
uneven.  Keen  stated  that  ''personality,  intelligence,  zeal,  and  quick 
wit  may  easily  be  worth  more  than  greater  knowledge,*'  and  suggests 
that  a  u'omcni  physician  would  be  ideal.  No  doubt  he  is  right,  pro- 
vided such  a  physician  as  he  mentioned  could  be  procured,  take  for 
example,  Dr.  Isabel  Herb  of  Sevan's  Clinic.     However,  the  ambi- 
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tioiis  of  wonuMi  (l(M*t<)i*s  to  lu'conii*  surjrt'oiis  may  cause  thvui  to  use 
anesthcsis  as  a  '^stcppiii*?  stone"  to  surjrtTv  as  Keen  sujrj^ested,  ami 
thus  (l(»l'eat  the  very  purpose  for  whieh  they  an*  intended.  Tlie  selec- 
tion like  so  many  othei-s  of  its  kind  in  surjrery  must  neeessarily  rest 
with  the  individual  surjreon. 

The  ])reliminary  treatment  havinjr  heen  carried  out,  tin*  ])atient  is 
brought  to  tlie  operatinjr  room.  Tlie  stomach  and  the  hhidder  are 
emi)ty.  Tlie  mouth  havinjr  previously  been  examined  by  a  dentist 
and  all  loose,  useless  t*»etli  renfe)ved.  and  the  mouth  cleansed  repeat- 
edly with  some  mouth  wash  until  the  time  set  f«)r  the  operation,  the 
individual  puts  himself  in  the  care  of  the  anesthetist.  lie  is  now 
placed  on  a  well-i)added  table  and  amply  protected  fnnu  chilling 
by  sufTicient  coverinj?  as  directed  by  the  e\i)crt  anesthetist.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  j)atient  varies,  of  (*ourse,  a<*cordinjr  to  the  operati(m.  At 
all  times  it  should  be  as  natural  and  comfortable  as  possible,  allow- 


l*'ig.    \^.  -I'nsiliuii  of  patitMJt  uii  ojuratinj^  t:il»U-  >lii»\\iiif;   n.— traininjif  'itrap  acii.iSN  hiw.r  limbs. 

lu^  free  resj)ii'ation  and  circidation.  Now  is  the  time  to  think  of 
nerve  injuries  which  may  dcvchip  durinjr  the  aftei'-care  and  attempt 
to  (tvo'd  them  by  ])lacin<r  the  body  and  Tnubs  so  as  to  escape  undue 
strain  or  pressure.  The  usual  position  is  that  as  shown  in  the  lij^ure 
above.  Backache  is  anticii)ated  by  placin<r  a  ])ill()w  under  the  dorsal 
curve  of  the  spine  before  the  anestht^tic  is  started.  A  strap  is 
finally  placed  over  the  limbs  as  shown  in  V\\i.  V^,  and  the  anesthetic 
started. 

The  choice  of  the  anesthetic  can  not  be  discussed  here  but  there 
are  a  few  points  wliich  deserve  attention.  It  has  been  found  that  in 
the  vast  maioritv  of  cases  ether  alone  can  be  used  with  <;reater  safetv 
and  efticicncv  than  anv  othei"  anesthetic  or  combination  of  them.     In 

■  « 

some  instances  <ras  and  ether  or*  i»as  alone  has  been  em])loyed.  In  nw)st 
instances,  howevei*,  where  ether  is  not  desii'able,  the  local  anesthesia 
makes  a  most  excellent  substitute*.  The  details  of  th(»  anesthesia 
(Fij^.  14)  are  best  described  in  special  works  on  this  subject,  al- 
thoujrli  a  word  aloniir  this  line  would  not  be  amiss. 

Often  a  patient  asks  to  see  th(»  sur<i:eon  at  the  last  moment  and 
wants  a  friend  or  relative  near  as  he  is  about  to  bejrin  the  inhalation 
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of  the  ether.  In  my  opinion  these  simple  requests  should  be  indulged 
provided  asepsis  be  not  prejiidieed  thereby. 

Preliminary  medication  bavins  been  employed  the  patient  is  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  reeeive  kindly  admonitions  and  encouragement 
from  the  anesthetist  who  will  not  neglect  to  nse  all  the  powers  of 
hypnotic  su(;t;e.stions  he  or  she  poNsessos,  while  ether  is  slowly  dropped 
on  the  mask  (that  devised  by  Ferfruson  is  preferred  by  me). 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  anesthetists  to  protect  the  e.ves  with  a 
dumb-bell-shaped  piece  of  pufta  percha  over  which  is  placed  a  layer 
of  wet  gauze  as  advised  by  Fowler."  Others  do  not  employ  any  cover- 
ing, stating  that  sneh  will  only  cause  ether  fumes  to  remain  in  the 


Rk.  14.— a  mi»k  which  h  wiilirlr  uMil  for  the  acLiiiiT>is1ralTon  of  gas  and  clhcc  combiiieil. 

pnixiniity  of  the  eyes  and  thus  cause  irritation,  when  if  they  are  left 
open,  the  air  quickly  cairies  the  fumes  away.  In  ciicb  ease  the  anesthe- 
tist should  use  his  own  judgment.  It  is  needles-;  to  say  that  all  pre- 
eaufions  are  taken  to  see  that  no  foreign  bodies  arc  left  in  the  mouth; 
of  course,  false  teeth,  chewing  gum,  etc.,  are  taken  out.  No  unneces- 
sary noise  or  talking  is  allowed  in  the  nMim  while  the  patient  is  still 
■  cnnsciijus;  the  patient  fiets  the  full  benefit  of  anything  said  to  him, 
and  at  no  time  is  it  all<iwalile  for  liiiri  to  be  left  alone  for  even  a  mo- 
ment. A  table  containing  the  mouth  gag,  tongui'  forceps,  towels,  ba- 
sin for  unexpected  vomiting,  strips  of  ijau/.e,  and  anesthetist's  chart 
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is  placed  within  reach.  As  the  patient  goes  nnder  no  one  is  allowed  to 
restrain  him  or  speak  to  him  other  than  the  anesthetist.  How  often 
have  we  seen  a  restraining  liand  during  an  otherwise  uneventful 
anesthesia  produce  in  the  patient  the  wildest  delirium,  and  in  every 
instance  the  induction  of  narcosis  was  delayed! 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  ready  for  the  operation  the  head  is  turned 
to  one  side  in  order  to  facilitate  the  outflow  of  mucous  and  a  strip 
of  gauze  slipped  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheek  until  one  end  reaches 
the  last  molar  tooth,  the  other  end  hangs  outside  of  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  The  gauze  not  only  drains  excessive  fluids  from  the  mouth, 
but  also  acts  as  a  plug  against  Stenson's  duct,  and  therefore  inhibits 
to  some  exient  the  flow  of  saliva. 

During  the  etherization  the  blood  ])ressure  is  taken  off  and  on  if 
occasion  demands  it.  As  shown  by  Harner,'-*  the  blood  pressure  is 
of  greater  value  in  determining  the  c(mdition  of  the  i)atient  than  the 
rate  and  quality  of  the  pulse  and  gives  warning  of  danger  five  to 
twenty  minutes  earlier. 

Constant  even  anesthesia  is  naturally  desired ;  viz.,  one  which  keeps 
the  patient  at  all  times  well  under,  yet  never  in  too  great  danger  of 
respiratory  failure.  With  well-trained  teams  one  will  notice  the 
anesthetist  stop  giving  ether  when  the  rectum  is  being  dilated  or  at 
such  a  time  in  the  operation  that  the  operator  in  putting  in  the  skin 
stitches  will  frequently  awaken  a  marked  reaction,  after  which  the 
patient  can  be  half  aroused  by  the  time  he  is  back  in  bed. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FROM  TABLE  TO  BED 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  and  during  the  time  the  final  dres- 
sings are  being  placed  by  the  surgeon,  the  restraint  straps  are  taken 
off  the  patient  and  all  blood  and  perspiration  quickly  removed  from 
the  surface  of  his  body  and  his  gown  replaced  by  one  which  has  been 
in  contact  with  a  radiator  throughout  the  operation.  In  the  meantime 
the  soiled  linen  in  immediate  contact  with  the  patient  and  covering 
the  operating  table  is  pulled  from  under  him  and  replaced  by  warm 
dry,  clean  sheets.  A  small  blanket  being  hastily  thrown  over  him, 
he  is  gently  lifted  by  two  or  three  assistants  and  placed  upon  a 
stretcher  bed,  mounted  on  a  four-wheeled  cart.  In  preparing  to  lift 
the  patient  care  is  taken  to  first  gently  roll  him  towards  the  assistants, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  supported  by  their  arms  rather  than  by  their 
forearms.  Otherwise  too  great  pressure  will  be  exerted  here  and  there 
by  their  hands,  which  may  cause  areas  of  soreness  or  other  discomfort 
to  develop  later. 

Any  unnecessary  pulling  or  jerking  of  the  patient  must  be  avoided 
as  such  treatment  predisposes  to  vomiting  in  the  semiconscious  indi- 
vidual. Also  the  horizontal  position  is  to  be  maintained  if  possible. 
Sudden  elevation  of  the  head  will  then  be  avoided  and  the  danger 
of  syncope  very  much  lessened.  It  may  be  well  to  add  here  that  if, 
for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  patient  to  the  bed,  the 
head  of  the  stretcher  is  not  elevated  and  in  going  upstairs  the  foot  is 
taken  first  while  in  going  down  stairs  the  head  goes  first. 

One  of  the  best  methods  employed  to  remove  a  patient  from  the 
operating  table  is  that  which  utilizes  two  long  poles  which  support 
two  pieces  of  heav\'  canvas  (Fig.  15).  These  are  placed  beforehand 
on  the  operating  table  and  protected  with  a  rubber  sheeting  which 
is  then  covered  by  the  regular  linen  sheet.  The  patient  then  lies 
indirectly  upon  the  canvas  supports  during  the  operative  procedure. 
The  piece  used  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  twenty-seven 
inches  long,  twenty-seven  inches  wide  and  contains  on  either  side  two 
separate  spaces  which  will  allow  a  large  pole,  one  and  one-half  inches 
in  diameter,  to  pass  through.  The  outside  space  is  used  for  large 
patients,  and  the  inner  space  for  smaller  individuals.     The  other 
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piece  is  tliirty  iiiflu-s  in  k'ngth,  being  twt'iity-sovcii  implies  at  the 
top  ami  twt'iity-tlirro  inches  at  the  iHittom.  It  also  contains  the 
spaces  fiir  the  liftinft  pol**,  as  d»'st'ril>cii  for  the  hiriPT  piece.  When 
the  patient  is  ready  for  the  strefcliei',  the  poles,  which  are  seven  feet 
Ions,  arc  slijiped  through  the  spaces  piejiared  fi>r  Ihcin,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  i)atit'nt,  and  he  is  easily  lifled  onto  the  streleher  by  two 
assistants  without  danger  of  the  slightest  injury.  Tlie  jvoles  can  then 
be  slipped  out  or  left  in  position  and  carried  on  the  cart  1o  the  tied, 
where  the  process  is  repented. 

The  stretelier  {Fig.  16)  which  receives  the  patient  is  prepared 
befoivhaiid  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  getting  liini  ready  for  his  ride 
to  the  bed.     In  consists  of  a  nnittre.ss  ]nid  whicli  completely  eovere 


the  lop  of  the  cart.  Tliis  mattress  is  two  inches  thick  and  is  made  of 
curled  hair  encased  in  rubl)er  slieeting.  Over  this  are  plaeed  two 
double  half  blankets,  one  withiu  the  other,  so  that  the  bhmket  which 
covers  the  nuittrcss  also  covers  the  middle  blanket.  This  second 
blanket  and  tlie  ui>i)er  half  of  Iho  fii-st  blanket  are  foliled  hack  upon 
themselves  and  kept  in  readiness  at  the  foot  of  the  stretcher.  Two 
towels  ]ircsent  iheniselves,  one  in  the  center  and  the  other  at  the 
liead  of  tlie  stretcher,  foi-  tlie  protection  of  the  bottom  blanket  from 
the  vomiting,  [wrspiring,  or  bleeding  patient.  (K'er  the  ecdter  towel 
is  plaeed  a  binder,  or  a  binder  with  a  T-strup  attached  and  opened 
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out  ready  for  use  in  those  cases  which  re(iuire  these  assets.  At  the 
corner,  near  the  head,  two  other  towels  are  retaiiied  for  instant  de- 
mand.   A  pillow  is  unueeessary. 

The  patient  havinj^  been  laid  on  the  stretcher,  the  operating  room 
blanket  which  accompanied  him  from  the  table  is  discarded  and  the 
roll  of  blankets  at  the  foot  of  the  stretcher  qniekly  brought  over  him. 
Tlic  binder  is  now  fastened  over  the  surgical  dressing  around  the  ab- 
domen and  pinned  with  safety  pins,  the  slack  on  the  sides  being 
obliterated  by  these  same  means.  The  blankets  are  tucked  around 
him,  the  cranium  and  face  covered  down  to  the  nose  with  one  towel, 
the  chin  and  neck  with  the  other,  and  the  journey  to  the  room  is 
commenced. 

A  recovery  room  is  vci'y  desirable.  Instances  of  postoperative 
pneumonia  and  other  lung  complications  are  more  often  seen  in  pa- 


tients who  are  wheeled  tiirouph  a  long  corridor,  while  those  not  thus 
exposed  more  often  cscjipc.  However,  I  consider  that  most  hospitals 
do  not  have  this  luxury,  and  therefore  think  of  the  patient  as  de- 
prived of  its  benefits. 

On  arriving  at  the  room,  the  foot  of  the  cart  is  pushed  next  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  if  the  poles  have  been  retained  {Pig.  17A)  and  are  to 
be  employed  in  lifting  the  patient  from  the  cart.  The  procedure 
is  not  very  practical  unless  the  head  of  the  bed  is  low  and  the 
stretcher  carriers  can  stand  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  lied,  re- 
spectively, while  placing  the  patient  in  l)ed.  If  this  method  is  not 
considered  and  the  patient  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  cart  and  then 
placed  into  l>ed,  the  head  of  the  cart  must  first  be  placed  next  to  the 
foot  of  the  bed  (l-'ig.  17B1.  The  orderlies,  standing  between  the 
bed  and  the  stictcher,  then  lift  him  as  before,  simply  turn- 
ing around  with  the  patient  during  the  procedure  of  putting  him  to 
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bed.  It  should  be  iiupressod  upon  those  handling  such  individuals  to 
bear  in  mind  that  inconsiderate  holds  and  rough  handling  may  coat 
the  patient  many  days  of  suffei-ing  from  bruised  muscles  or  strained 


tigameots.  This  is  at  no  time  a  pi-ocedure  retiuiring  so  much  baste 
that  proper  attention  can  not  be  exercised  in  giving  firm  and  careful 
support  to  the  unconscious  human  load  as  it  is  placed  (not  dropped) 
upon  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  V 

IMMEDIATE  EFFECTS  OF  ANESTHESIA  AND  OPERATION 

By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  imynediate  dangers  and  attendant  results  of  anesthesia  or 
operation  or  both,  can  not  be  lightly  passed  over  without  some  word 
of  comment,  since  later  complications  which  arise  in  the  after-care 
can  often  be  attributed  to  unusual  happenings  during  the  time  the 
patient  was  in  the  operating  room  or  immediately  thereafter. 

In  such  instances  the  two  great  systems  which  chiefly  concern  us 
most  are  the  respiratory  and  the  circulatory.  Respiratory  difficxdties 
may  be  due,  according  to  Probyn-Williams,^  **to  local  or  central 
causes.  Of  the  former,  obstruction  to  breathing  may  arise  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  lips  and  cheeks  falling  together  during  inspiration  espe- 
cially noted  in  the  aged  without  teeth.  The  tongue,  large  tonsils 
or  adenoids  may  also  cause  serious  impairment  to  the  ingress  of  air. 
Anatomic  abnormalities,  inflammatory  swellings  in  the  mouth,  nose, 
larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  must  always  be  considered  when  trouble 
presents  itself  and  preparations  undertaken  to  overcome  them  by  the 
use  of  the  nasal  tubes,  intrapharyngeal  tubes  or  in  particularly  se- 
rious cases,  intratracheal  anesthesia.^'  **Thc  first  half  hour  is  the 
period  of  greatest  danger,  *'  says  Keen,  and  during  this  time  the 
anesthetist  will  have  decided  on  the  method  best  to  be  used  and  have 
it  employed  by  the  time  the  surgeon  is  called. 

Difficult  respiration  often  occurs  from  inspired  vomitus  or  blood. 
I  have  seen  it  repeatedly  in  patients  who,  because  of  the  urgency  of 
their  operation,  could  not  be  properly  prepared  for  the  operation, 
and  even  in  a  few  patients  who  were  prepared.  On  one  occasion  com- 
plete closure  of  the  larynx  occurred  from  inspiration  of  an  adenoid 
which  had  just  been  cut  off  and  the  life  of  the  patient  was  saved  by 
quick  dislodgment  of  it.  Another  patient,  not  so  fortunate  as  was 
told  me,  was  choked  to  death  by  a  gauze  pack  w^hich  had  slipped 
out  of  a  cavity  communicating  with  the  mouth  and  following  ether- 
ization suddenly  plugged  the  larynx. 

Mucus  becomes  troublesome  at  times.  It  alone  has  caused  serious 
obstruction  to  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  a  com- 
mon factor  which  presents  itself  during  this  period.  Frequently  I 
have  seen  an   excessive   amount  occurring  even  in  patients  given 
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the  prolimiiiary  atropine,  which  tends  to  decrease  its  production. 
Keen  tells  of  three  of  his  patients  who  almost  drowned  hy  the  sud- 
den **  inundation  of  mucus/'  J I  is  first  was  a  hoy  three  or  four  years 
old  who,  after  the  operation  hejran,  started  **loud  bul)l)linjr  respira- 
tion''  and  became  cyanotic  without  definite  cause.  He  was  at  once 
turned  upside  down  hy  holdinjr  bis  heels  and  **frothy  watery  mu- 
cus poured  in  a  stream  from  his  nose  and  mouth.''  The  operation 
was  then  continued  successfully.  J  lis  two  other  cases  were  adults 
whose  lives  were  saved  by  resorting:  to  similar  measures.  In  the 
former  instance  a  man  was  ]ilaccd  head  downwards  by  the  anes- 
thetist mounting:  the  (»j>eratinir  table  and  hoblinp:  bim  U])  by  the  loga 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  Trendelenburjr  p(  sit  ion  was  utilized  by 
elevatino:  the  foot  of  the  opi^ratinjr  table.  Keen's  ticMtment  of  thi»se 
cases  is  ceitainly  worthy  of  i-enuMiibrance,  and  may  be  applied  in  the 
early  ])ostoperative  ])eriod. 

Fowler  states  that  such  accidents  r<»sult  from  too  rapid  adminis- 
tration of  ether.  (Vrtaiulv  anv  acute  inllammatorv  condition  of  the 
nasal  passapfcs  will  tend  to  increa  e  ti.e  How  (»f  mucus,  bence  if  for 
no  other  reason,  a  ^;'ne:al  an(s.hctic  sliould  not  be  jriven  in  such 
cases. 

Another  local  cause  for  obstructed  re.^|)iration  is  spasm  of  laryii- 
ja:eal  muscles  which  can  es  a  chsure  of  the  superior  aperture  of  the 
lannx.  Huxton-  states  this  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  inflam- 
nmtory  states  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cause  of  the  condition 
may  be  due  to  the  ii-ritatinjj:  ether  ov  s;>m<»  foreij^n  body  or  bodies 
cominj?  in  (*ontact  with  the  sensitive  mucous  membrane  or  due  to 
reflex  action  incited  ])y  operation  procedures  on  other  [)arts  of  the 
body.^ 

It  should  be  noted  alsi>  that  diflicult  I'cspiration  occurs  not  infre- 
quently from  faulty  positicJi  of  the  ])ati(Mit  on  the  oi)eratin«r  table, 
from  assistants  leaninji:  on  the  i>ati<'nt,  too  tip^ht  bandafrinjj:  of  the 
chest  or  pleural  exudates  and  that  an  inci'casc*  in  intraabdominal 
contents  such  as  lar<re  tumors,  ascites,  (»te.,  at  times  are  very  serious 
impediments  to  the  free  u^^c  of  the  chest  and  consecpient  i)erfect 
aeration  of  the  lunprs. 

The  ccnfraJ  cause  of  respiratory  failure  is  due  to  direct  affection 
of  the  respiratory  center  in  the  medulla,  whether  it  be  a  part  of  a 
general  break-down  of  the  cii'culation  from  shock  or  from  loss  of 
blood  does  not  materially  matter,  since  th<»  treatment  in  either  event 
will  be  much  the  same. 

The  jreneral  treatment  of  resj)iratoi'y  disordei's  consists  first  in  se- 
curing a  free  air  i)assa<!:e  for  the  patient.     This  is  best  accomplished 
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by  one  wlio  is  acquainted  witli  any  abnormalities  the  patient  may 
have  before  the  anesthetic  was  started.  If  none  exists,  the  condition 
may  have  arisen  from  some  foreign  body  which  can  be  quickly  re- 
moved. Simply  holding  up  the  jaw  may  be  all  that  is  necessary, 
and  occasionally  the  tongue  may  have  to  be  pulled  forw^ard  with  a 
piece  of  gauze  wrapped  around  the  finger.  If  the  breathing  has 
stopped  and  the  patient  is  becoming  cyanotic,  the  mouth  is  forced 
open  with  the  gag,  the  epiglottis  is  lifted  by  the  finger,  and  rhyth- 
mical traction  on  the  tongue  is  started.  There  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  securing  the  tongue.  In  such  instances  rhythmical  tractions  on 
the  neck  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  head  is  grasped  from  be- 
hind and  the  neck  is  stretched  backward  and  forward  twenty  to 
thirty  times  per  minute.*^  If  the  patient  does  not  quickly  respond 
to  this  treatment  Sylvester's  method  is  at  once  resorted  to.  This  con- 
sists principally  in  increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  chest  by  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  arms.  The  head  is  lowered  and  the  arms  are 
first  pulled  forwards,  which  causes  forced  inspiration.  The  arms 
are  now  brought  down  to  the  sides,  being  flexed  as  they  descend,  the 
elbows  finally  to  be  utilized  in  compressing  the  chest.  The  maneuver 
is  repeated  18  to  20  times  a  minute.  If  there  are  sufficient  as- 
sistants, the  rhythmic  traction  on  the  tongue  may  be  employed  as 
well  as  pressure  on  the  abdomen  at  the  time  the  elbows  are  being  com- 
pressed against  the  chest  walls. 

If  the  respiratory  failure  is  due  to  obstruction  by  some  foreign 
substance,  the  patient  is  at  once  inverted  as  suggested  by  Keen,^  and 
in  addition,  direct  effort  put  forth  to  free  the  passages  from  the  ob- 
struction. If  the  ])atient  is  an  adult  and  the  Trendelenburg  position 
can  not  be  obtained  immediately  Schaefer's^  method  may  be  em- 
ployed. This  consists  principally  in  placing  the  patient  on  his  belly 
and  rhythmically  compressing  the  lowest  ribs.  If  enough  force  is  ex- 
erted the  patient's  abdomen  may  also  be  forced  against  the  table 
which  will  help  to  expel  the  air  from  the  lungs.  The  process  is  re- 
peated about  sixteen  times  a  minute. 

In  the  presence  of  such  an  accident,  unnecessary  haste  is  to  be 
condemned.  Deliberate  and  accurate  movements  over  a  long  period 
of  time  will  accomplish  more  than  hasty  and  incomplete  attempts  to 
contract  and  expand  the  chest.  One  should  not  give  up  too  soon,  for 
nomial  respiration  has  been  established  after  complete  cessation  of 
respiration  for  more  than  one  hour.^ 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  air  is  not  getting  into  the 
lungs  from  the  efforts  exerted,  a  tracheotomy  should  be  unhesitat- 
ingly carried  out.     The  head  being  drawn  backwards,  so  as  to  put 
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the  throat  on  stretch,  the  trachea  is  secured  with  the  left  thumb  and 
finger  and  an  incision  starting  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  is 
made  one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  extending  to  the  depth  of  the 
trachea  itself  at  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife.  About  three  tracheal 
rings  are  now  severed,  this  last  incision  starting  from  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  and  extending  upwards  towards  the  chin.  A  tracheal 
cannula  is  then  inserted  and  tied  in  place  by  passing  the  attached 
tapes  around  the  neck. 

Circulatory  failure  during  or  after  anesthesia  may  occur  suddenly, 
when  it  is  called  syncope,  or  it  occurs  as  a  gradual  drain  on  the  re- 
sisting powers  of  the  organism  and  appeal's  as  shock  or  hemorrhage. 
The  former  conxiition  was  formerly  more  often  seen  when  chloro- 
form was  extensively  used.  It  appeared  in  apparently  well  and 
robust  as  well  as  in  weak  and  sickly  patients.  Syncope,  or  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  heart  due  to  reflex  inhibition"*  of  this  organ,  is  pro- 
duced most  often  during  the  early  stages  of  the  anesthesia,  and  the 
deaths  occurring  before  any  anesthetic  was  given  were  probably 
due  to  this  affection  alone.  It  is  seen  after  the  handling  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  or  manipulation  of  the  main  vessels  of  the  neck. 
The  condition  has  occurred  immediately  after  the  patient  is  sud- 
denly raised  from  the  prone  position.  In  most  instances  myocar- 
dial rather  than  valvular  lesions  are  found  at  autopsy.  Henderson* 
states  that  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  occurring  during  ether 
anesthesia  the  condition  is  due  to  unskilful  administration,  and  es- 
pecially ''it  is  the  sequel  of  light  anesthesia."  He  thinks  the  effects 
are  produced  by  a  state  of  ''acapnia  resulting  from  excessive  pul- 
monary ventilation  during  the  stage  of  excitement.'' 

The  treatment  consists  in  first  stopping  the  ether,  lowering  the 
head,  raising  the  feet,  and  administering  artificial  respiration. 

If  the  abdomen  is  already  open  direct  massage  of  the  heart  is 
carried  out.  The  limbs  are  bandaged  with  cotton  batting  and  the 
head  is  kept  lowered  until  the  patient  reacts  to  the  treatment.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  give  intravenous  physiologic  saline  with  a  few 
drops  of  1 :1000  epinephrin  as  advised  by  Sajous.^ 

Venesection  is  carried  out  for  engorgement  of  the  right  heart. 

Vomiting  is  anticipated  in  very  nervous  individuals  or  in  those 
patients  who  have  not  received  proper  preoperative  care  or  lavage 
on  the  table.  liavage  is  indispensable  if  blood  has  run  into  the  stom- 
ach from  a  wound  in  that  viscus  or  anywhere  higher  up  in  the  di- 
gestive tract.  It  becomes  of  life-saving  importance  after  any  opera- 
tive procedure  for  the  relief  of  intestinal  obstruction.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  after  ether  anesthesia  that  the  patient  vomits  before 
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he  is  fully  conscious  and  is  off  the  table.  In  such  cases  the  head  is 
lowered  to  prevent  by  simple  down-hill  flow  possible  suction  of  the 
vomitus  into  the  trachea.  If  this  is  not  practical,  the  head  is  twisted 
well  to  one  side  and  the  body  lifted  over  so  that  the  vomitus  will  run 
out  of  the  mouth  if  the  expulsive  effort  of  the  patient  is  not  sufficient 
to  force  it  out.  Vomiting  at  this  stage  is  particularly  dangerous  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  respiratory  obstruction  and  inspiration 
pneumonia.  After  reflexes  have  been  reestablished,  these  dangers  no 
longer  exist. 

The  early  vomited  material  is  thin,  watery,  and  chiefly  saliva 
which  has  been  swallowed  during  the  early  stages  of  the  anesthesia. 
Later  on  some  of  the  mucus,  which  is  generated  by  the  ether,  finds 
its  way  into  the  stomach.  Bile  is  added  from  the  intestines  in  somie 
cases  while  the  operative  procedure  goes  on,  while  in  others  blood 
from  a  wound  high  in  the  digestive  tract  may  be  admixed.  In  such 
cases  the  mouth  and  throat  are  first  freed  of  all  vomited  matter  be- 
fore lavage  is  attempted,  while  in  the  other  instances  the  stomach 
tube  is  inserted  without  further  delay. 

Ordinary  tap  water  is  used,  since  cool  water  is  sufficient  to  stim- 
ulate the  partially  paralyzed  musculature  and  therefore  aids  the  or- 
gan in  expelling  any  undesirable  contents.  Care  is  taken  that  as 
much  fiuid  returns  as  is  put  into  the  stomach  to  avoid  acute  dilata- 
tion. 

Those  cases  of  shock  and  hemorrhage  which  require  intravenous 
medication,  hypodermoclysis  or  supportive  enemas  while  on  the 
table,  or  immediately  thereafter,  are  considered  under  appropriate 
special  chapters. 

The  bed  into  which  the  patient  is  deposited  was  previously  made 
up  and  warmed  with  hot-water  bottles  throughout  the  period  the 
operation  was  in  progress. 

In  preparing  a  bed  which  will  give  the  quickest  and  best  service 
to  these  patients,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  made  up  in  the  ordinary 
way  with  the  sheet  covering  the  mattress,  and  a  sheet,  blanket,  and 
counterpane,  in  order  of  their  mention,  over  this.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, two  loibber  drawsheets  are  placed  next  to  the  mattress,  one  at 
the  head  and  the  other  at  the  center  of  the  bed.  Between  the  two 
sheets  a  single  blanket  is  placed  which  is  covered  at  its  upper  portion 
by  an  ordinary  linen  drawsheet.  The  hot-water  bottles  are  placed 
beneath  this  blanket,  and  the  sheet,  blanket,  and  counterpane  are 
rolled  back  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  put  to 
bed,  the  cover  is  rolled  over  him  and  tucked  in  at  the  foot,  without 
loss  of  time  or  unnecessary  exposure.    The  hot-water  bottles  are  re- 
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moved  just  before  the  patient  is  j)laeed  into  bed,  to  be  used  again 
as  often  as  desiied. 

A  newer  method,  but  one  not  so  well  like<l  by  me,  is  similar  to  that 
above,  but  has  a  linen  drawsheet  in  i)laee  of  the  sinjirle  blanket,  and 
the  top  covers,  beinj?  already  tueked  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  arc 
rolled  back  and  retained  in  position  here.  When  the  patient  comes, 
all  that  is  necessary  then  is  to  pull  the  covei-s  over  him.  This  last 
method  is  advocated  in  some  of  the  latest  teachinji^s,  as  the  draw- 
sheet  is  much  easier  slipped  from  under  a  pt^i-spiring  and  helpless 
patient  than  is  the  blanket.  Since  the  operative  case  for  the  first  few 
hours  often  requires  a  chan<^e  of  bed  linen  from  perspiration,  etc., 
the  drawsheet  is  probably  the  best,  thouji^h  for  those  cases  in  shock, 
or  those  operated  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  not  discard  the 
blanket. 

The  anesthetist  (Fig.  18)  should  not  desert  the  patient  during  the 
transfer  from  the  oi)erating  table  to  the  bed  or  immediately  there- 
after. The  mouth  is  kept  fiee  of  mucus,  and  the  jaw  pulled  forward 
if  necessary  to  mantain  a  clear  i)assageway  to  the  larynx,  and  a 
basin  is  kept  handy  for  any  enu'i'gency.  When  signs  of  conscious- 
ness return  and  the  pulse  and  inspiration  are  satisfactory,  the  pa- 
tient is  safely  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  nurse. 

The  position  of  the  patient  in  bed  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  operation.  In  those  cases  developing  considerable  mucus  during 
the  etherization,  and  wlie;e  it  is  ])articularly  desired  to  drain  the 
bronchial  tree,  the  ventral  jiosition  is  by  far  the  best  J  have  tried. 
A  i)ill()W  is  placed  under  the  thorax,  which  allows  the  head  to  rest  on 
a  lower  jdane  than  the  che^t,  and  being  turned  sideways  encour- 
ages, not  only  free  drainage  of  mucus,  but  also  the  tongue  falling  to 
one  side  gives  free  and  open  passage  for  tlie  air.  The  diaphragm  is 
not  hampered  except  in  the  very  obese  or  the  aged.  Such  do  not 
take  kindly  to  this  i)osture,  and  these  individuals  are  turned  on  the 
side,  a  bedrest  or  i)illow  supporting  them  in  this  position.  The  su- 
pine posture,  which  is  so  commonly  seen,  is  not  desired  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  mucus  accumulates  in  the  throat  and  lungs 
to  such  an  extent  that  frequently  the  patient  passes  through  many 
hard  days  getting  rid  of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  hypostases. 

In  such  i>atients  also  f  have  found  it  extremely  hel])ful  to  start 
inhalations  of  steam  even  befoie  the  individual  is  fully  awake  from 
the  anesthetic.  Such  will  materiallv  assist  in  the  earlv  removal  of 
the  accumulated  secretions  and  thus  prevent  in  many  cases  pul- 
monary complications. 
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"Etlier  is  eliminated  unchanged  chiefly  by  way  of  the  lungs  aad 
very  slightly  through  the  kidneys  and  skin."  ■'  With  this  in  view  it 
is  partieularly  important  in  addition  to  keeping  the  air  passages  free 
to  also  see  that  the  air  in  the  room  is  pure  and  of  even  temperature. 
Usually  68°  is  found  very  desirable  for  all  purposes." 

The  recovery  from  the  anesthetic  is  commonly  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  delirium  and  resllcssiicss.  In  sonic  cases  the  patient  is 
excitable  and  noisy,  vei-y  talkative  and  thrashes  about  aimlessly  and 
often  his  movements  are  most  violent,  lie  should  not  be  restrained 
at  first,  but  attempts  should  be  made  to  attract  his  attention  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  him  to  be  quiet.    In  the  meantime  the  parts  of  hia 


body  which  have  become  exposed  to  the  cold  as  a  result  of  his  move- 
*nent3  are  covered,  and  special  precaution  taken  to  prevent  unnecessary 
chilling.  In  the  majority  of  eases  even  after  the  initial  delirium  has 
passed  and  the  patient  is  conscious  he  will  exhibit  considerable  rest- 
lessness. By  cai'cful  obsci'vation  one  is  frequently  able  to  determine 
the  cause  and  at  once  correct  it  to  the  patient's  satisfaction.  It  may 
be  due  to  concern  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  operation  or  to  mental 
distress  previous  to  the  etherization.  The  reassurance  of  a  kind, 
attentive  nurse  icill  do  more  to  alleviate  the  restlessness  of  a  patient 
who  is  not  in  pain  than  tcill  most  drugs.  The  changinfr  of  the  posi- 
tion or  the  moving  of  a  limb,  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  patient 
concerning  his  comfort  as  to  bed  clothes,  loosening  a  tight  bandage, 
washing  his  mouth,  placing  a  pillow  under  his  back,  readjusting 
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those  under  his  shoulders  or  h(»ad,  and  many  other  measures  carried 
out  even  thou<?h  many  are  to  satisfy  eliihlisli  wishes,  are  the  en- 
deavors whieh  satisfy  his  desire  for  eoinfort. 

If,  in  spite  of  every  eft'ort  to  comfort  liim,  the  i)atient  becomes 
worse,  he  is  restrained  by  assistants  just  enouj^li  to  prevent  him 
from  bei»oming:  chilled  from  exjmsure,  from  injuring  himself  or 
otheiTs,  or  doin*^  any  dama<re  to  his  surroundings.  In  some  instances 
(when  short  of  help)  it  becomes  neiH^ssary  to  put  a  restraining  sheet 
over  his  body,  but  at  no  time  should  the  minor  movements  of  his 
limbs  be  restricted,  as  this  particularly  makes  the  i)atient  more  un- 
Iractable.  In  these  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  mor])hine  un- 
til quiet  is  secured.  After  the  effects  of  this  drug  wear  off,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  patients  wake  up  docile  and  in  their  right  senses. 

Some  of  cmr  modern  optM-atoiN  do  not  give  a  preanesthetic  drug, 
reserving  such  medication  until  this  i)eri()d  when  small  doses  are 
continued  over  short  periods  of  time  until  the  i)atient  is  asleep  and 
has  passed  a  comfortable  night. 

Whether  medication  is  utilized  for  the  condition  or  not  it  is  ver>' 
important  to  keep  the  patient  undisturlx^d  by  noise;  the  window 
blinds  are  to  be  pulled  down,  the  room  darkened,  and  the  patient 
not  allowed  to  talk,  but  told  to  go  to  slcc]).  Visiting  in  this  early 
period  is  prohibited,  and  so  long  as  the  general  condition  is  satis- 
factory the  patient  is  not  disturbed  under  any  circumstances. 

Restlessness  due  to  causes  other  than  the  anesthesia,  such  as  pain, 
hemorrhage,  shock,  etc.,  is  treated  under  the  respective  headings.  I 
believe  most  of  the  restlessness  which  in  earlier  times  could  not  be 
explained  by  somctliing  in  tiie  i)atient's  condition  was  the  result  of 
acid  intoxication  and  siiould  have  been  treated  by  earlier  feeding, 
morphine,  alkalies,  much  water,  etc.  However,  in  every  case  this 
possibility  is  considered,  and  in  the  proctoclysis  which  is  started  as 
soon  as  the  patient  comes  from  the  operating  room  in  the  work  of 
some  surgeons,  a  five  per  cent  glucose  solution  in  plain  tap  water  is 
administered.  In  addition  a  teaspoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is 
placed  in  each  pint  of  j>roctoc]ysis  water  for  the  first  twenty-four 
hours. 

Sweating  is  a  common  occurrence  in  j>atients  just  after  oi)eration. 
p]ther  in  itself  dilates  the  superficial  cai)illaries  and  the  resulting 
perspiration  all  over  the  body  during  a  short  anesthesia  in  healthy  in- 
dividuals does  not  cause  alarm.  However,  extensive  sweating  through- 
out and  after  a  long  and  tedious  operation  is  noted  with  concern  even 
in  the  most  rugged  as  it  is  w(»ak(Miing  to  the  patient  and  often  a 
definite  sign  of  shock,  hemori'hage,  etc;.     In  the  latter  instances  it 
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is  more  or  less  cold  and  clammy  and  has  an  altogether  different 
meaning  from  the  usual  perspiration.  In  any  case  where  the  pa- 
tient is  allowed  to  sweat  profusely  the  danger  of  chilling  with  its 
subsequent  effects  is  increased  and  should  not  be  allowed  over 
any  length  of  time,  even  in  the  operating  room,  much  less  after 
he  returns  to  bed.  In  such  patients  measures  are  taken  to  relieve 
the  condition  first  by  avoiding  too  much  cover  after  the  body  has 
been  wiped  dry  and  in  some  instances  atropine  hypodermically  is 
employed  with  good  results.  In  every  case  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  must  be  considered  and  treatment  carried  out  to  elimi- 
nate, if  possible,  the  existing  difficulty,  such  as  hemorrhage,  shock, 
etc. 

Sweating  is  often  prolonged  and  intensified  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  too  many  bed  covers,  especially  in  hot  weather.  A  nurse  fre- 
quently follows  out  some  routine  when  common  sense  dictates  that 
she  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  moisture  on  the  patient's  skin.  It 
has  not  been  uncommon  in  my  experience  to  find  a  patient  who  is 
only  half  awake  vainly  endeavoring  to  free  himself  from  perspira- 
tion-soaked linen  while  his  attendant  readjusts  the  blankets  with 
misdirected  zeal. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

EARLIEST  SUBJECTIVE  MANIFESTATIONS 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pain. — One  of  the  first  complaints  made  by  the  postoperative 
patient  on  returning  to  consciousness  is  pain.  This  if  due  to  the 
actual  operative  procedure  should  be  at  once  relieved.  William  J. 
Mayo  taught  us  long  ago  to  give  morphine  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  for  the  pain  which  we  make;  viz.,  by  cutting,  retracting, 
suturing,  etc.  The  discomfort  caused  by  such  procedures  is  re- 
lieved best  by  this  drug  and  it  is  given  by  us  if  there  be  no  contra- 
indications for  its  use,  regardless  of  the  amount  until  full  relief  is 
experienced  or  its  physiologic  effects  obtained.  The  respiration 
should  be  watched  carefully  in  every  case  and  if  it  becomes  less  than 
12  per  minute  the  drug  is  discontinued  at  once.  Usually  one  dose  of 
gr.  14  hypodermically  is  sufficient.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  one  must  first  get  some  idea  as  to  the  location  and  nature 
of  the  pain  since  it  too  often  happens  that  some  local  cause  irrespec- 
tive of  the  operation  is  to  be  found.  A  pin  from  an  abdominal  binder 
may  have  caught  the  skin  or  a  bandage  may  be  too  tight.  Strong 
chemicals  used  about  the  patient  during  the  operation  may  be  an  ex- 
citing cause.  Murphy^  states  that  the  common  household  flea  has 
caused  considerable  distress  in  these  cases. 

Abdominal  operations  give  more  pain  as  a  rule  than  operations 
elsewhere  over  the  body.  In  addition  to  the  actual  trauma  produced, 
the  excursions  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  movements 
caused  by  coughing,  vomiting,  etc.,  materially  aggravate  the  con- 
dition. Often  after  these  operations  it  is  particularly  useful  to  give 
the  morphine  before  the  patient  is  fully  conscious  and  he  will  then 
pass  from  the  sleep  due  to  the  anesthetic  into  that  produced  by 
morphine,  and  in  many  cases  escape  the  frequent  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing and  general  distress  of  the  immediate  effects  of  the  anesthesia. 

In  neurotic  patients  especially  I  have  carried  this  out  with  most 
excellent  success.  In  this  class  of  cases  also  it  is  commonly  noted 
that  the  most  excruciating  pain  is  often  felt,  and  it  seems  to  matter 
very  little  whether  the  operation  was  an  extensive  one  or  not.  How- 
ever, the  extent  of  the  operation  is  never  an  indication  of  the  de- 
gree of  pain  even  in  the  most  phlegmatic,  neither  can  the  amount  of 
anodyne  to  be  employed  be  so  determined. 

36 
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Finney^  states  *'that  there  is  a  definite  psychology  of  pain  diflS- 
cnlt  to  understand,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  well  recognized  by 
every  intelligent  observer.  Some  one  has  said  that  pain  is  the  re- 
sultant of  two  factors,  the  lesion  and  the  patient,  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  its  true  significance  both 
must  be  thoroughly  understood/' 

**The  mental  state  of  the  sufferer  varies  greatly  in  different  in- 
dividuals and  at  different  times.  Frequently  he  will  unintentionally 
deceive  his  physician  by  his  inability  accurately  to  describe  his  sen- 
sations, especially  is  this  true  of  pain,  which  is  purely  subjective. 
Again  he  may  do  so  intentionally  by  false  statements  as  to  its  char- 
acter, location  and  intensity.  In  some,  pain  brings  out  the  heroic, 
often  to  a  very  unexpected  degree.  In  others,  it  develops  the  hitherto 
unsuspected  *  yellow  streak.'  It  docs  not  always  follow  that  because 
a  patient  bears  what  appears  to  be  a  great  amount  of  pain  with  re- 
markable patience,  that  that  individual  is  more  deserving  of  credit 
or  shows  greater  self-control  than  the  one  who  does  not;  for  it  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  pain  is  not  felt  to  the  same  degree  by  all 
individuals  alike,  some  are  much  more  tolerant  of  it  than  others." 

Pain  occurring  after  operations  upon  bones,  joints,  etc.,  and  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  plaster  casts  while  the  patient  is  under 
anesthesia  should  be  given  most  attentive  care.  These  cases  are  al- 
ways allowed  to  become  fully  conscious  and  the  cast  then  inspected  to 
see  that  no  unnecessary  pressure  is  exerted  anywhere.  The  circula- 
tion and  sensation  are  carefully  studied  and  though  the  patient  com- 
plains of  no  pain,  any  coldness,  blueness,  or  unexplained  swelling  or 
numbness  of  the  parts  are  at  once  corrected  by  cutting  ** windows" 
in  the  cast  or  even  cutting  it  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  after 
relieving  the  pressure,  the  severed  portions  are  held  together  with 
adhesive. 

Pain  produced  by  splints  of  any  kind  is  not  to  be  neglected 
a  single  moment.  They  are  difficult  to  apply  tp  an  unconscious 
patient  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  complaint  will  often  be  made 
and  that  some  readjustment  will  be  necessary. 

A  case  is  brought  to  mind  in  which  a  resection  of  the  jaw  was  per- 
formed for  carcinoma.  The  teeth  on  the  sound  side  were  wired  so 
as  to  keep  the  parts  as  nearly  as  possible  at  rest.  The  patient,  on 
awakening  from  the  anesthetic  complained  of  pain  in  his  neck  and 
face  and  the  usual  morphine  was  ordered  without  particular  atten- 
tion being  given  the  inside  of  the  mouth.  The  patient  passed  a 
miserable  night  though  a  second  dose  of  morphine  was  administered. 
During  the  next  day  he  still  complained  of  the  neck  and  face.  Ex- 
amination revealed  that  the  wire  had  broken  and  that  one  sharp  end 
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had  prodded  the  gums  until  a  severe  wound  had  been  inflicted.    Re- 
moval of  the  wire  splint  gave  instant  relief. 

Other  instances  may  be  mentioned  in  which  too  tightly  applied 
bandages  caused  swelling  of  the  parts;  the  limitation  of  an  improp- 
erly applied  bandage,  i)articularly  one  made  of  crinolin  or  plaster 
of  Paris  has  caused  such  pressure  with  pain  as  to  produce  extensive 
excoriation  of  the  skin.  How  often  do  those  patients  on  whom  the 
perineal  straps  were  applied  too  tightly  present  the  next  morning 
a  denuded  area  of  epidermis  the  entire  width  and  length  of  the  strap. 
On  the  other  hand  too  loosely  applied  bandages  will  permit  the 
dressings  to  slip  about  over  the  wound  and  cause  unnecessary  pain 
and  exposure  to  infection.  Ade<iuate  inspection  will  usually  decide 
the  point  in  question  and  the  i)roper  course  to  be  taken. 

Pain  is  anticipated  in  amputation  by  placing  the  stump  with  its 
dressing  in  a  pillow  splint.  The  muscular  spasm  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  these  cases  is  scvctc  and  such  simple  measures  will  prevent 
this  difficulty.  However,  if  any  i)ain  does  occur,  readjustment  of 
the  splint  and  massage  of  the  museles  will  usually  give  instant  re- 
lief. 

Pain  about  the  operative  wound  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  does  not  compel  inspection  except  in  particular  instances 
where  it  may  become  necessary  to  shorten  hard  rubber  drains  which 
are  found  to  be  too  long  or  to  lessen  the  i)ressure  of  the  dressing  over 
them.  The  ends  of  silk  worm  sutures  may  be  irritating  the  wound  or 
occasionally  the  incision  has  been  too  tightly  closed. 

Pain  occurring  after  twenty-four  hours  is  usually  due  to  causes 
other  than  operaiion  and  they  must  be  sought  for  and  the  proper 
specific  treatment  instituted.  The  most  common  cause  is  abdominal 
distention  by  gas,  and  measures  are  pronij)tly  instituted  for  its  re- 
lief. However,  acute  cystitis  is  another  frequent  cause  in  gyneco- 
logic operations,  while  various  acute  inHammations  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  play  no  little  part  in  the  late  pain  which  some  patients 
suffer.  Treatment  locally  for  each  individual  complaint  is  insti- 
tuted, but  morphine  is  withheld  excei)t  in  cases  urgently  demanding 
its  use.  Commonly  the  cystitis  will  disappear  with  20  to  25  grains 
sodium  citrate  every  four  hours  together  with  boric  acid  ii-rigations 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the  infiammations  elsewhere  are  relieved 
by  the  ai)j)lication  of  the  ice  bag  or  upon  putting  the  parts  at  rest 
by  means  of  adhesive,  etc. 

The  tim(»  of  day  seems  to  influence  the  ])atient  to  the  end  that 
discomfort  is  more  marked  at  Jiight.  AVliether  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  at  this  period  the  patient  has  less  to  attract  his  attention 
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SO  that  he  can  therefore  center  upon  himself,  or  because  his  senses 
are  more  acute  at  this  time,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Certain  complicat- 
ing lesions  we  know,  are  more  painful  at  night,  particularly  those 
affecting  bone  or  due  to  syphilis.  It  is  well  at  any  rate  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind  and  to  see  that  such  patients  are  cared  for  at  this  time. 

Any  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  especially  from  good  to  bad, 
will  often  elicit  aches  and  pains  which  can  not  be  otherwise  ac- 
counted for.  Pain  in  the  female  is  much  better  borne  than  that  in 
the  male.  It  has  been  said  that  response  to  painful  stimulation  of 
all  kinds  is  much  more  sluggish  in  them  than  in  the  opposite  sex. 
The  matter  deserves  particular  attention  and  it  is  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected that  our  male  brothers  will  be  more  or  less  sensitive  on  this 
subject. 

The  second  i)ostoperative  day  should  require  less  anodynes  than 
the  fii*st.  Rarely  is  it  necessary  in  this  period  to  give  morphine  at 
all  except  in  very  small  doses  and  most  commonly  codeine  with  as- 
pirin will  suffice  for  any  ordinary  discomfort  the  patient  has.  As- 
pirin is  given  in  5-  to  10-grain  doses  with  y^  to  1  grain  of  codeine. 
Suppositories  of  1  to  2  grains  of  opium  are  veiy  efficacious  in  pain 
from  operative  procedures  about  the  pelvis.  These  are  not  needed 
long  and  soon  the  simpler  and  decidedly  less  harmful  drugs  will 
allay  any  pain  or  discomfort  that  may  arise. 

Thirst. — Thirst,  which  is  of  common  occurrence  after  a  general 
anesthetic,  can  to  a  great  extent  be  prevented  by  allowing  the  pa- 
tient to  drink  liberal  quantities  of  water  up  to  an  hour  before  the 
operation,  when  I  insist  on  one  glassful  being  taken.  This  matter 
must  have  careful  attention,  since  many  unthinking  nurses  still  send 
all  patients  to  the  operating  room  dehydrated.  It  is  particularly 
unfortunate  that  such  should  be  the  case  since  the  cause  of  the  thirst 
in  the  first  place  is  in  great  part  due  to  loss  of  the  body  fluid  through 
preoperative  purgation  or  to  increased  urination  in  some  cases  from 
sheer  nervousness;  while  the  sweating,  increased  mucus  secretion,  or 
loss  of  blood  during  the  operation  adds  to  the  dehydration.  Finally, 
the  postoperative  vomiting  with  the  attendant  after-effects  of  ether 
together  with  those  of  morphine  and  atropine  which  inhibit  the  mu- 
cus secretion  and  thereby  increase  the  dryness  of  the  oral  mucous 
membranes,  increases  the  torture  from  prolonged  thirst.  Formerly 
all  fluids  per  mouth  wore  prohibited  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
it  beinjr  considered  that  such  measures  would  stimulate  postoperative 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Happily  such  an  idea  has  been  superseded  by 
the  more  sane  opinion  that  the  demands  of  nature  should  be  granted. 
( 'onsecpiently,  just  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  awake  his  complaint  of 
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thirst  is  immediately  met  by  giving  sips  of  liot  water  for  the  first 
few  hours.  The  taste  of  the  etlier  and  the  stieky  mueus  and  saliva 
are  cleared  out  of  the  mouth  by  allowing  the  patient  to  rinse  it  with 
equal  parts  of  rose  water  and  glycerin  or  to  this  may  be  added  a 
little  lemon  juice.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  this  himself  the  nurae  can 
swab  his  mouth  out  with  equal  i>arts  of  glycerin  and  4  i>er  cent  boric 
acid  solution.  Sometimes  a  little  weak  tea  is  better  than  the  plain  water 
in  allaying  the  immediate  effects  of  the  condition.  Veiy  soon  the  hot 
water  can  be  replaced  by  cool  water,  but  this  given  in  moderate 
quantities.  The  continued  use  of  water  in  very  small  amounts  is  not 
an  especially  good  practice,  as  nausea  and  vomiting  are  invited  and 
the  irritating  mucus  in  the  stomach  secreted  during  the  operation  is 
not  washed  out.  Fairly  liberal  (juantities  of  water,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  require  so  often  disturbing  the  patient,  more  fluid  is 
absorbed  and  if  the  patient  vomits  the  (piicker  will  the  gastric  mu- 
cous membrane  be  cleansed  and  the  normal  tone  of  the  musculature 
again  restored.  Ice  water  is  severely  condemned  as  a  drink,  neither 
should  it  be  used  to  wash  out  the  mouth.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
taking  of  fluids,  a  bent  glass  tube  is  j)laced  in  the  glass  (Fig.  19)  and 
the  liquid  sucked  into  the  mouth  without  it  being  necessary  to  raise 
the  patient. 

In  every  case  even  though  the  preoperative  preventive  measures 
to  relieve  thirst  have  been  carried  out,  this  phase  of  the  treatment 
must  be  considered  if  there  has  been  a  marked  loss  of  fluids  during  the 
operation;  physiologic  salt  solution  or  distilled  plain  sterile  water 
should  be  poured  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  this  is  not  practical 
an  enema  of  plain  water  or  hyj)odermoclysis  should  be  administered 
on  the  table. 

As  a  routine  before  the  patient  is  awake,  slow  proctoclysis  of  tap 
w-ater  is  given  by  many  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  glucose  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  5  per  cent  solution,  and  to  this  also  at  times  is  added 
sodium  bicarbonate  of  the  same  strength.  In  those  urgently  re- 
quiring larger  amounts  of  water  (piickly,  hypodermoclysis  or  even 
intravenous  injeetions  are  emi)loyed.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
psychology  of  thirst  definitely  indicates  tlie  sivaUowing  of  fluid. 

Nausea  and  Vomiting. — Nausea,  and  often  retching  and  vomit- 
ing, are  particularly  common  after-effects  of  a  general  anesthetic. 
Usually  the  vomiting  from  ether  takes  place  early  during  the  period 
in  which  the  patient  is  recovering  as  noted  above,  and  frequently  it 
is  of  such  short  duration  that  he  is  unconscious  of  its  presence  and 
does  not  remember  it  afterwards.  However,  not  all  patients  are  des- 
tined to  such  good  fortune,  and  it  is  so  common  to  see  this  compli- 
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cation  for  hours  and  even  days  continuously  or  intermittently  that 
further  discussion  and  attention  must  be  given  it. 

The  causes  for  such  a  condition  can  often  be  traced  to  the  method 
of  ether  administration,  trauma  produced  by  the  surgeon,  or  un- 
necessary liandiing  of  the  patient  immediately  after  the  anesthetic. 
Halpcrin"  states  "that  there  is  more  vomiting  from  five  minutes  of 
an  irregular  anesthesia  than  from  one  hour  of  an  even  one.  Ex- 
cessive stimulation  by  hypodermic  injections  during  anesthesia  may 
be  a  contributing  cause  also."  A  protracted  anesthesia  and  a  long 
fatiguing  operation  during  which  extensive  handling  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  has  taken  place  certainly  adds  to  the  frequency  of  the 


disturbance.  Operations  upon  highly  nervous  patients  or  upon  those 
with  improperly  prepared  gastrointestinal  tracts  are  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  protracted  vomiting.  Patients  starved  to  excess  without 
proper  food  compensation  before  operation  develop  an  early  acidosis 
(if  this  is  not  already  present)  and  rarely  fail  to  exhibit  severe 
nausea  and  vomiting  as  a  result  of  this  complication  alone. 

After  the  anesthetic  any  body  movement  tends  to  increase  vomit- 
ing, and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  during  the  period  of  imme- 
diate recovery  when  the  sufferer  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet 
in  a  dark  room  and  prevented  from  talking. 

Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  caused  by  irritation  of  any  periph- 
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cral  branch  of  the  vufrns  nerve.  Buxton  says  that  when  it  arises 
**from  cerebral  or  eerebeUar  conditions  it  may  be  due  to  the  head 
having  been  kept  at  too  low  a  level.  Unless  there  is  obvious  ische- 
mia of  the  brain,  prolonged  depression  of  the  head  especially  in 
plethoric  persons  will  tend  to  produce  postanesthetic  sickness." 

Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  the  result  of  renal  complications 
such  as  uremia  or  the  forerunner  of  some  infectious  disease  such  as 
pneumonia,  etc.,  or  may  be  manifestations  of  chronic  alcoholism, 
nervous  dyspepsia  or  an  actual  lesion  in  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 
Beginning  peritonitis  or  intestinal  obstruction  may  be  an  inciting 
cause.  Reflex  vomiting  from  pressure  of  drains,  i)acks,  headache, 
etc.,  can  not  be  too  lightly  passed  over. 

Treatment  first  consists,  ])n)vided  there  be  no  specific  contraindi- 
cation, in  allowing  a  liberal  (juantity  of  water  per  mouth.  This,  as 
a  rule,  will  be  immediately  returned,  and  with  it  the  local  irritating 
foreign  substance,  whether  it  be  food  taken  before  the  anesthesia,  or 
mucus,  saliva,  blood,  etc.,  which  have  entered  the  stomach  during 
the  etherization,  and  not  been  returned  during  the  initial  vomiting 
on  the  table  or  during  unconsciousness. 

The  giving  of  sufficient  water  by  mouth  in  these  cases  can  not  be 
too  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  timid  person  in  charge  of  such 
a  patient.  One  who  has  gone  through  it  knows  the  torture  of  con- 
tinuing to  retch  after  the  stomach  has  been  emptied.  It  is  alle- 
viated only  by  allowing  one  to  drink  a  glassful  of  warm  or  not  too 
cool  water.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as  the  ])atient  vomits,  care 
being  taken,  of  course,  that  the  stomach  returns  as  much  as  it  gets, 
since  otherwise  an  acute  dilatation  may  be  caused. 

I  learned  a  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson  in  the  days  when  no 
patient  was  given  water  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  A 
woman  who  suffered  particularly  fi'om  nausea  and  retching  managed, 
to  get  her  hands  on  a  flower  pot,  which  her  nurse  had  just  filled 
with  water,  and  drank  the  turbid  fluid  with  evident  relief  of  symp- 
toms after  vomiting  once  more.  This  sugg(»sted  a  self-evident  thera- 
peutic procedure  which  has  ])een  followed  ever  since  with  highly 
gratifying  results. 

Luke'*  reports  an  instance  where  a  young  woman  drank  the  con- 
tents of  a  rubber  hot-water  bottle  **  immediately  after  an  ovariotomy, 
without  any  ap])arent  discomfort  or  harm,''  and  othei's  have  re- 
ported similar  occurrences,  a  thing  which  has  done  more  to  advance 
the  present  humane  treatment  of  these  patients  than  any  other  one 
thing. 

In  instances  where  it  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  stomach  tube  and 
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in  those  whose  stomachs  have  been  reasonably  well  washed  by  the 
procedure  described  above,  medication  may  be  resorted  to,  although 
not  much  is  accomplished  in  this  way.  An  ice  bag  or  hot-water  bag 
is  placed  over  the  epigastrium.  In  very  nervous  individuals  a  good 
placebo  is  the  old-time  mustard  plaster  placed  over  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Sodium  bicarbonate  in  20-grain  doses  in  a  little  warm 
water  or  ^2  ^o  y^  gr.  cocaine  hydrochloride^  may  prove  of  value.  A 
little  champagne  or  ginger  ale  at  times  gives  relief.  Ferguson* 
uses  liquid  petrolatum  which  protects  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  against  any  possible  continued  excretion  of  the  ether  by  this 
viscus.  This  is  considered  by  him  better  than  olive  oil  which  has 
been  used  in  such  cases,  since  tlie  latter  sai)onifies  and  is  then  ab- 
sorbed, thus  causing  a  re-excretion  of  the  ether  wnth  its  attendant 
effects.  Olive  oil,  however,  raises  the  resistance  of  the  patient  by 
stimulating  phagocytosis  according  to  this  same  author  and  it  may 
be  used  per  rectum  in  6-ounce  doses  to  good  advantage. 

By  far  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  reliable  treatment  for  this 
condition,  is  gastric  lavage.  Its  use  on  the  operating  table  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Its  continued  use  after  the  patient  is 
awake  so  long  as  there  is  any  nausea  or  vomiting  in  those  permitting 
its  employment,  can  not  be  too  greatly  extolled.  It  is  self-evident 
that  some  irritating  substance  must  be  present  in  the  organ  if  the 
desired  result  is  to  be  obtained.  Often  a  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
cedure not  only  relieves  the  actual  distress  of  the  symptom  itself, 
but  also  puts  an  end  to  the  anxiety  and  restlessness  which  so  com- 
monly are  manifested  by  these  sufferers.  Especially  is  this  true  i^^ 
those  instances  where  the  stomach  has  a  tendency  to  dilate  and  be 
inactive.  In  the  cases  in  which  acute  dilatation  occurs  unfortunately 
this  symptom  is  less  marked,  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient, 
the  pulse  rate,  pain  in  this  region,  hiccough,  and  other  less  common 
symptoms  being  more  in  evidence.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  gastric 
lavage  under  such  circumstances  is  most  urgently  needed.  In  ad- 
dition a  hypodermic  of  pituitrin  (5  to  15  minims)  is  advisable. 

In  carrying  out  this  procedure  one  will  always  experience  more  or 
kss  difficulty  with  the  patient.  The  fear  of  the  tube  and  the  dis- 
comforts it  entails,  especially  in  individuals  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  its  use,  are  not  to  be  treated  with  little  concern.  A  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs  is  very  necessary,  and  most  of 
all,  the  confidence  of  the  j)atient  must  be  gained.  The  procedure 
should  be  explained  and  the  results  to  be  obtained  discussed  with 
the  patient,  and  his  cooperation  secured  before  any  attempt  is  made 
to  introduce  the  tube. 
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lie  is  then  raised  slightly  upon  pillows,  and  if  it  is  convenient, 
turned  on  his  side.  A  rubber  sheet  is  placed  over  the  bed  and  around 
his  neck,  the  sheet  extending  into  a  basin  on  the  floor.  A  towel  is 
kept  handy  for  the  operator  and  a  small  basin  for  the  patient  to  spit 
into.  In  some  very  nen'ous  individuals  it  is  advisable  to  spray  the 
pharj'iix  w^ith  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine  in  order  to  allay  the 
gagging  during  the  passage  of  the  tube.  After  one  minute  the  co- 
caine is  spit  out  and  the  spraying  repeated  in  five  minutes,  as  ad- 
vised by  Ochsner,"  permitting  the  patient  to  swallow  a  little  of  the 
saliva  which  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  anesthetize  the  esoi)hagus.  Poi- 
soning by  the  medicine  is  prevented  by  the  free  expulsion  of  the  saliva 
which  accumulates  in  the  mouth  during  the  administration. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  such  measures  are  unnecessary,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  tube  is  inserted  without  any  such  elaborate  preparation. 

The  head  of  the  patient  is  grasped  by  the  operator,  which  maneuver 
not  only  supports  it,  but  allows  a  more  efficient  manipulation  of 
the  tube.  This  instrument  is  now  taken  from  a  basin  of  ice  where 
it  w'as  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  procedure  and  the  patient 
is  asked  to  breathe  through  the  nose  and  to  give  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  admonitions  of  the  operator  w-ho  will  ever  insist  that 
he  keep  breathing  through  his  nose.  The  tip  of  the  tube  is  held  by 
the  operator's  hand  which  has  just  been  thoroughly  washed  (some 
iLse  rubber  gloves),  and  the  other  end  held  down  by  an  assistant  near 
the  basin  on  the  floor.  The  tube  is  now  gently  inserted  (without 
lubrication — some  use  glycerin)  straight  back  into  the  pharynx  and 
then  down  the  esophagus,  the  patient  in  the  meantime  being  asked  to 
swallow.  Once  in  this  organ  the  tube  is  pushed  rapidly  downwards 
until  the  white  line  on  it  is  reached  (depending  on  the  length  of  the 
patient,  of  course).  During  the  while  the  patient  is  being  reassured 
by  the  operator  and  continually  reminded  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
breathe.  The  necessity  of  being  patient  and  kind  at  this  time  even 
though  the  individual  suddenly  pulls  out  the  tube  is  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  operator,  since  once  the  patient  learns  how  to  take  the  tube, 
no  further  difficulty  need  be  experienced,  and  the  impression  made 
during  the  first  insertion  will  usually  be  foremost  when  the  pro^ 
cedure  becomes  necessary  again  during  the  course  of  the  treatment. 
The  tube  is'  now  brought  to  the  side  of  the  mouth  and  held  in  posi- 
tion while  an  assistant  fills  the  funnel  of  the  tube  with  cool  hydrant 
water  and  starts  the  siphonage. 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  water  to  flow,  the  tube  is 
rotated  and  it  is  either  pushed  further  in  or  pulled  out.  In  some 
cases  a  Politzer  bulb  has  been  used,  or  an  attached  bulb  is  employed 
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in  sucking  out  the  air,  which  maneuver  will  nearly  always  start 
the  flow ;  this  tube  integral  with  bulb,  however,  is  not  very  practical 
and  is  not  extensively  used  by  me. 

As  much  fluid  should  be  returned  as  is  poured  into  the  stomach; 
the  flow  is  frequently  started  and  kept  up  by  allowing  a  funnelful 
to  flow  in,  but  before  it  becomes  entirely  empty  lower  it  and  then 
pour  it  full  again,  the  maneuver  being  repeated  until  the  fluid  re- 
turns clear.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  patient  himself  frequently 
holds  the  tube  in  place  better  than  does  any  one  else.  With  proper 
training  and  care  with  patients  they  very  soon  learn  to  help  them- 
selves and  become  valuable  aids  to  the  operator.  In  such  instances 
one  person  alone  can  wash  any  stomach. 

The  stomach  should  be  washed  as  often  as  the  nausea  or  vomiting 
returns,  each  time  washing  until  the  fluid  returns  clear  if  it  takes 
considerable  water  to  accomplish  this  end,  so  long  as  the  patient  is 
not  too  exhausted.  The  tip  of  the  tube  should  have  more  than  one 
opening  which  will  often  prevent  blockage  either  by  contact  with 
the  stomach  wall  or  by  mucus. 

KanaveP  employs  a  special  tube  by  means  of  which  continu- 
ous gastric  lavage  can  be  instituted  in  the  most  intractable  cases. 
I  heartily  concur  in  such  a  measure,  as  the  strain  of  having  the  tube 
inserted  is  done  away  with.  I  have  employed  this  method  in  a  few 
cases,  utilizing  the  ordinary  stomach  tube,  but  after  a  time  even  the 
most  phlegmatic  patient  tires  and  begs  to  have  the  tube  removed. 
KanavelV  tube  is  smaller  and  more  suited  for  the  purpose  and 
should  be  tried  in  every  intractable  case,  especially  where  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tube  is  not  an  easy  procedure. 

It  has  long  been  taught  that  anesthetics  should  not  be  given  except 
in  the  presence  of  a  third  person.  The  reason  for  such  teaching  is 
supported  by  the  symptoms  exhibited  at  times  in  the  postoperative 
patient. 

Dreams. — It  is  common  knowledge  that  dreams  occasionally  occur 
during  the  anesthesia  which  are  honestly  believed  long  after  the  pa- 
tient has  recovered.  This  affords  a  chance  for  blackmail  or  other 
unpleasant  developments,  hence  measures  taken  to  thwart  such  pos- 
sibilities are  always  carried  out  by  the  wide-awake  operator.  The 
delusions  take  the  form,  particularly  in  neurotic  women,  of  an  idea 
that  a  sexual  advantage  has  been  taken  of  them  while  unconscious. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  not  only  do  these  nervous  women 
make  such  charges  at  times,  but  that  the  most  refined  phlegmatic 
women  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  statements. 

Mental  Aberration. — In  the  aged  and  in  individuals  with  nerv- 
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ous  instability  the  shock  of  an  operation  can  be  to  blame  for  more 
or  less  mental  aberration  which  may  suddenly  develop  during  the 
early  period  of  recovery.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  due  further 
to  the  use  of  druprs  durinjr  the  operation  or  in  the  early  after-care. 
Certainly  those  mental  disturbances  occurring  after  eye  operations  and 
which  are  mostly  hallucinatory  in  nature  are  due  to  this  cause  alone. 
Sajous"*  states  that  **  excluding  the  cases  due  to  shock,  nervous  strain, 
exhaustion,  and  drug  intoxication,  which  generally  appear  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  probable  that  the  majority,  if  not 
all,  of  the  cases  of  postoperative  insanity  coming  on  within  the  first 
week  are  septic  in  origin.''  That  it  should  occur  at  all  is  de- 
plorable, but  when  it  does,  the  shrewd  surgeon  will  have  been  forti- 
fied against  the  consequences,  and  will  be  left  unhampered  to  combat 
the  new  condition  as  best  he  knows  how.  For  suggestions  as  to  treat- 
ment, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  Postoperative  Psychoses. 

Complications  Arising  after  Local  Anesthesia. — The  complications 
arising  after  local  anesthesia  are  not  as  a  rule  nearly  so  many  or  so 
frequent  as  those  occurring  after  general  anesthesia.  The  nature  of 
the  complication  and  the  extent  of  its  severity  depend  upon  the 
operation  performed.  Since  practically  every  operative  procedure 
which  is  carried  out  under  geiK^ral,  can  also  be  done  under  local, 
both  are  entitled  to  the  same  complications.  However,  the  latter  ap- 
parently entails  few  of  the  horrors  of  the  former,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  postoperative  discomforts  and  risks  are  materially 
less,  particularly  the  dangers  of  pulmonary  disorders. 

The  after-care  for  the  ordinary  minor  operaticms  need  not  be  men- 
tioned, since  it  resolves  itself  ])ractically  into  the  care  of  the  wound 
alone.  After  major  oi)erations  the  same  systematic  care  is  exercised 
as  in  those  patients  who  have  been  given  a  general  anesthetic.  With 
these  patients  who  have  had  a  local  anesthesia  sometimes  the  firet 
complaint  is  nausea  which  often  dev(»lops  into  actual  vomiting.  This 
is  undoubtedly  due,  in  many  instances  to  the  morphine  so  generally 
given  before  ()i)erations.  The  same  efforts  i)ut  forth  to  relieve  this 
condition  after  a  general  anesthetic  are  also  carried  out  here.  It  is 
here  not  so  necessary  to  exhibit  much  care  in  giving  fluids,  since  those 
are  nearly  always  taken  with  im])unity,  even  when  the  stomach  is 
temporarily  upset  by  the  preceding  oj)erativc  maneuvers  a  few 
glasses  of  cool  water  will  not  only  clear  the  mucous  membrane  thor- 
oughly of  any  excessive  mucus  and  gastric  juice  which  had  been  se- 
creted, but  also  will  assist  in  giving  added  tone  to  the  musculature 
which  has  relaxed  during  the  period  of  mental  strain  and  distress 
while  the  patient  was  undergoing  the  actual  operation.     The  nausea 
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usually  does  not  last  long  and  under  the  same  handling  that  is  af- 
forded the  general  anesthetic  patients  it  will  clear  up  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Pain  is  not  experienced  at  all  until  the  effects  of  the  anesthetic 
wear  off,  when  it  becomes  excruciating  at  times.  In  practically  every 
case  more  or  less  pain  is  experienced  in  the  wound,  and  measures 
are  taken  to  relieve  it  as  is  done  following  general  anesthesias.  Af- 
ter the  first  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes  less  and  less,  morphine 
being  rarely  necessary  after  this  period.  The  edema  and  induration 
about  the  wound  last  longer  because  of  the  foreign  material  injected 
at  the  operation,  and  for  this  reason  most  attention  is  paid  to  the 
wound  itself.  In  order  to  alleviate  this  as  much  as  possible,  I  em- 
ploy pure  glycerin  directly  over  the  wound  after  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  the  dressings  being  kept  moist  with  this  chemical  for  several 
days,  or  at  least  until  the  swelling  and  induration  have  been  de- 
creased to  a  minimum.  Glycerin  is  not  only  a  hydroscopic  agent, 
but  also  is  slightly  antiseptic  and  such  wounds  kept  bathed  in  it  sel- 
dom develop  in  my  experience  the  ''fiery  swollen  appearance**  seen 
occasionally  after  local  anesthesia.  It  should  also  be  cautioned  that 
this  treatment  extending  over  too  long  periods  of  time  will  cause  a 
papulovesicular  eruption  around  the  wound  ederes  which  predis- 
poses to  infection,  and  just  as  soon  as  this  occurs  the  glycerin  must 
be  discontinued  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  deep  tissues  in 
close  proximity  of  the  wound. 

Immediately  after  the  operation  if  it  has  been  an  extensive  one, 
the  patient  will  express  a  sigh  of  relief  and  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
of  going  back  to  bed.  Once  here,  it  will  be  only  too  evident  that 
he  is  tired  out  from  the  strain,  which  practically  all  patients  un- 
dergo, and  will  welcome  sleep. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  massage  his  strained  and  bruised  muscles 
or  at  least  give  an  alcohol  rub  in  addition  to  making  the  patient  com- 
fortable by  placing  his  pillows  properly  and  putting  hot-water  bot- 
tles around  him  (always  bearing  in  mind  the  possibility  of  burn- 
ing him).  When  his  discomforts  are  relieved,  the  room  is  darkened, 
all  visitors  excluded,  and  the  patient  encouraged  to  relax,  refrain 
from  talking,  and  attempt  to  lose  himself  in  sleep.  If  the  exhaustion 
has  not  been  too  great,  sleep  will  come  shortly  if  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  have  the  bed  and  room  prepared  as  is  ordinarily  done 
for  patients  who  take  a  general  anesthetic.  The  rest  which  he  thus 
secures  will  do  more  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  worn-out  body 
and  mind  than  w^ill  any  drug.  ^Morphine  in  small  doses  is  given  to 
prevent  possible  pain  in  the  wound  disturbing  him  during  this  period 
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of  slumber.  As  a  usual  thing  these  patients  will  go  to  sleep  without 
any  medication,  but  occasionally  one  is  not  so  favored.  It  is  a  good 
rule  to  give  with  the  proctoclysis  30  to  60  grains  sodium  bromide, 
to  every  nervous  patient,  and  to  this  may  be  added  at  times  25  to  30 
grains  chloral  hydrate.  An  ice  bag  over  the  fast  and  palpitating 
heart  in  neurotic  patients  will  do  much  to  quiet  this  organ  and  allow 
rest  and  perfect  recuperation. 

Light  nourishment  in  any  form  suggested  by  the  patients  is  to  be 
allowed  at  a  very  early  period.  Its  importance  is  second  to  that  of 
sleep  only  as  a  means  of  quieting  and  restoring  the  individual  who 
has  just  experienced  an  operation  under  local  anesthesia. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

LATER  SUBJECTIVE  SYMPTOMS 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  patient  has  recovered  full  consciousness  and  though  his 
''earliest  subjective  symptoms'^  may  still  be  present,  he  now  be- 
gins to  manifest  certain  conditions  which  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  manipulation  to  which  he  was  subjected  while  still  on  the 
operating  table  or  during  the  period  of  returning  consciousness. 
They  cause  at  times  no  little  irritation  and  annoyance  to  the  patient. 
Such  accidents  happen  in  the  hands  of  the  most  careful  surgeon  or 
of  the  best  surgical  teams,  and  apparently  can  not  always  be  avoided, 
which  fact  makes  their  occurrence  none  the  less  deplorable.  The  sur- 
geon's embarrassment  in  many  instances  is  intensified  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  damage  suit,  a  phase  of  the  matter  which  should  not  be  too 
lightly  passed  over  by  him. 

Ether  Conjunctivitis. — Ether  conjunctivitis  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
very  uncommon  accident,  a  fact  which  is  indeed  welcome  to  both  the 
profession  and  the  laity  alike.  This  complication  has,  in  my  experi- 
ence, always  produced  more  suffering  than  has  the  wound  coexistent 
with  it.  This  is  particularly  true  in  all  cases  where  the  eyes  were 
not  irrigated  immediately  upon  tlie  entrance  of  the  ether.  I  have 
most  frequently  observed  it  when  the  eyes  were  covered  with  rub- 
ber, gutta  percha  or  other  similar  impervious  materials.  A  drop  of 
ether  or  even  ether  vapor  which  once  gets  under  such  a  covering  is 
held  confined  there  and  much  damage  done  in  consequence. 

The  results  of  this  accident  are  usually  complained  of  next  day 
when  the  patient  notes  a  smarting  and  burning  in  the  eye  affected. 
On  examination  one  will  find  an  active  hyperemia  of  the  conjunctiva, 
the  vessels  being  prominent  and  the  i)alpebral  conjunctiva  being 
more  vascular  than  usual.  Otlier  portions  of  the  conjunctiva  become 
involved  later.  The  lids  become  swollen  and  in  the  most  severe  cases 
the  conjunctival  sac  may  fill  with  })as.  Under  proper  treatment  the 
condition  does  not  extend  beyond  a  simple  catarrhal  inflammation 
and  its  duration  is  short.  Cases  with  more  extensive  involvement 
should  at  once  be  turned  over  to  an  oculist,  as  the  danger  of  corneal 
ulcer  is  imminent.  Can^ful  examination  of  the  eyes  in  patients  suf- 
fering from  ether  conjunctivitis  can  nj)t   be  too   stronjglv   insisted 
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upon.  1  had  a  patient  of  this  kind  threaten  nialpraetiee  suit  at  a  re- 
mote i)eriod,  elainiinp:  that  my  carelessness  liad  resulted  in  a  corneal 
ulcer.  To  be  sure  a  scar  could  be  se(»n  and  the  thinj?  was  not  disposed 
of  until,  by  mere  jjood  fortune,  1  happened  onto  the  oculist  wko 
had  treated  her  corneal  ulcer  previous  to  our  operation. 

The  treatment  is  first  and  always  j)reventive.  All  trained  anes- 
thetists have  individual  ni(»thcds  of  })rotecting  the  eyes  during  the 
etherization.  Personally  I  have  not  had  one  complaint  after  many 
thousand  anesthesias  in  which  the  Ferjruson  nuisk  has  been  used 
and  the  eyes  of  the  patient  Jrft  uncovered. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  ether  has  come  in  contact 
with  the  eye,  I  would  advise,  as  Crandon^  already  has  before  me,  that 
the  eye  be  irrijrated  at  once  with  a  little  warm  water,  j)hysioloj?ic  salt, 
or  2  per  cent  boric  acid  solution.  1  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
seen  a  drop  of  ether  fall  din^ctly  into  the  eye,  but  never  heard  a 
later  complaint  where  it  was  f()l lowed  in  a  few  seconds  by  irrigation 
with  any  of  the  above  Tupiids  or  a  drop  of  sterile  olive  oil.  This 
lubricant,  particularly,  should  be  kept  in  the  operating  room. 

When  the  condition  occurs  in  s])ite  of  the  measure  suggested  above, 
the  eyes  are  irrigated  twice  a  <lay  with  2  per  cent  boric  acid  solu- 
tion and  the  eyes  protected  from  the  light  glare,  either  by  smoked 
glasses,  eye  shields  or  keeping  th(»  window  shades  down. 

During  the  early  stages  one  nmy  employ  with  advantage  Posey's* 
technic  which  is  carried  out  as  follows:  '* Several  pads  of  gauze  of 
three  or  four  thicknesses,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  are  laid  on 
a  block  of  ice.  The  ice  should  ]>e  sus|)ended  in  a  receptacle  with  per- 
forations in  its  bottom,  which  will  permit  the  water  and  any  secretion 
from  the  compress  to  druin  off  into  a  jar  beneath  it.  An  ordinaiy 
kitchen  colander  and  washbasin  will  answer  very  well  for  this  ap- 
paratus. One  of  the  j)ads  is  taken  from  the  ice  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
saturated  and  is  api)lied  to  the  closed  lids,  removed  in  a  few  mo- 
ments and  a  fresh  one  substituted  for  it.  Compresses  of  absorbent 
cotton  which  have  been  soakcvl  in  ice  water  may  also  be  employed. 
They  should  be  scpieczed  out  sutKiciently  to  j)i'event  any  of  the  water 
trickling  over  the  patient's  face  and  neck."  The  com])resses  should 
not  be  continued  over  twenty- four  hours,  and  api)lied  every  other 
hour.  The  danger  is  devitalization  from  the  cold  which  may  result 
in  corneal  ulcer. 

Dry  Mouth.— The  association  of  dry  mouth  with  general  thirst 
on  awakening  from  an  anesthesia  is  s(»  intimate  that  the  condition 
has  already  been  discussed  under  this  head.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other phase  to  this  subject  which  reriuires  furthei*  attention  than  has 
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hitherto  been  given  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  management  of  the  patient 
while  still  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic  or  during  the  sleep 
resulting  from  the  preanesthetic  drug.  It  is  my  observation  that  an 
otherwise  attentive  and  capable  nurse  will  allow  an  unconscious  pa- 
tient to  breathe  with  the  mouth  wide  open  and  not  make  an  attempt 
to  prevent  the  mucosa  becoming  as  dry  as  the  skin  outside.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  the  simple  maneuver  of  keeping  the  orifice 
covered  by  a  few  layers  of  loose-mesh  gauze  which  are  frequently 
moistened  in  a  solution  of  glycerin  and  water  of  equal  parts. 

Dry  mouth  occurring  later  on  in  the  convalescence  and  not  caused 
by  a  general  loss  of  body  fluids  during  the  operative  procedure  or 
an  insufficient  intake  after  the  operation  may  be  caused  by  disease 
of  the  salivary  glands  or  of  the  ducts,  or  of  both.  It  may  also  occur 
as  a  local  result  of  the  operation  itself.  A  recent  case  illustrates 
this  point  quite  well.  I  removed  a  carcinoma  from  the  floor  of  an 
elderly  gentleman's  mouth  and  in  the  course  of  the  operation  de- 
stroyed all  the  salivary  ducts  in  this  region.  By  the  time  healing 
was  complete,  his  complaint  of  dry  mouth  was  most  insistent.  Chew- 
ing gum,  slippery  elm,  and  other  remedies  were  tried  in  vain  until 
I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  a  film  of  mineral  oil  (petrolatum  liquidum) 
as  a  substitute  for  saliva.  The  result  w^as  astonishingly  good; 
so  much  so  that  the  patient  when  seen  a  year  later  extracted 
a  tiny  bottle  from  his  pocket  with  the  remark,  *'My  mouth  never 
gets  dry  as  long  as  I  carry  this  and  take  a  few  drops  of  oil  every 
hour  or  tw'O. ' ' 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  in  addition  to  that  suggested  above 
consists  first  in  finding  the  cause.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  in- 
sufficient fluids  in  the  body  and  is  remedied  by  increasing  the  in- 
take as  already  described.  In  the  meantime  the  mouth  is  frequently 
rinsed  with  cool  water,  or  a  cool  sponge  wet  with  this  medium  is  re- 
tained. Another  may  be  applied  over  the  lips.  If  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  becomes  stagnant  due  to  improper  cleanliness  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  from  any  cause,  it  is  cleaned  frequently  by  the  nurse  with 
a  swab  of  gauze  saturated  in  4  per  cent  boric  acid  solution.  In  ad- 
dition, once  or  twice  daily  olive  or  mineral  oil  may  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner. 

Painful  Tongue. — The  tongue  may  become  aflfeeted  independent 
of  a  dr>'  mouth,  and  in  fact  most  often  gives  trouble  in  those  cases 
where  some  manipulation  of  this  organ  was  necessary  during  the 
course  of  the  operation.  It  is  necessary  as  a  matter  of  coui'se  that 
the  tongue  be  held  forwaid  during  the  course  of  many  general  anes- 
thesias to  facilitate  respiration.     If  this  be  done  with  a  crushing 
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forceps,  so  much  pain  and  swell  in  jj:  are  caused  for  a  few  days  that 
the  patient  may  suffer  more  in  conseriuenee  of  such  maltreatment 
than  he  does  from  the  surjrical  wound  itself.  Considerable  pain 
will  be  produced  even  thouf^h  sucli  clamps  are  not  used  but  instead 
instruments  esj>(»cially  de viscid  for  this  purjiose  such  as  the  Carmalt 
forceps.  Tlie  painful  after-effects  should  be  considered  at  tlie  time 
of  the  manipulation,  and  these  so  far  as  possible  mitigated  by  a  more 
refined  and  humane  manner  of  handlinj^  this  s(Misitive  structure. 

The  anesthetist  who  jjrrasps  the  tonj^ue  with  a  piuze  strip  held  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinj^er  ])robably  docs  not  damaj^e  it  at  all. 
There  are  many  case  in  which,  however,  such  jrcntle  measures  do  not 
suffice,  here  I  recommend  the  transvei'sc  insertion  near  the  tip,  of 
a  slender  thread  carried  by  a  fine  needle.  This  is  far  better  than 
the  tenaculum  used  by  some  anesthetists,  which  is  in  turn  vastly  to 
be  ])referred  to  a  crushing  insti'ument. 

The  treatment  is  simply  palliative.  The  mouth  and  teeth  are  kept 
clean  with  some  antiseptic  mouth  wash  such  as  li(|uor  antisepticus 
alkolinus,  4  per  cent  boric  acid  or  DobelTs  solution  (diluted  one- 
half  its  strength).  Potassium  chlorate,  saturated  solution,  or  po- 
tassium permanganate  1 :4000  may  be  eiiiployed  if  the  condition  does 
not  speedily  clear  uj).  Tt  may  be  necessary  to  hold  ice  on  the  swollen 
tongue  for  the  first  day  or  so.  I  have  never  seen  this  necessary  as 
the  warm  mouth  washes  were  sufficient  in  every  case*.  Silver  nitrate 
in  10  per  cent  to  20  ])er  cent  solution  may  be  used  directly  on  the 
lesion  if  it  is  slow  in  healing  and  one  of  the  stronger  mouth  washes 
employed  several  times  a  day. 

For  any  injury  of  the  tongue  during  convalescence  the  treatment 
is  the  same  as  the  above  unless  it  is  so  extensive  that  surgical  inter- 
ference is  necessaiy  to  control  hemorrhage.  One  patient  came  under 
my  observation  who  accidentally  fell  on  the  tenth  posto])erativc  day, 
while  attempting  to  walk  to  the  bathroom ;  she  struck  her  chin  and 
nearly  bit  her  tongue  in  two.  Several  stitches  were  taken  without 
an  anesthetic,  and  a  i)otassiurn  chlorate  mouth  wash  used  three  times 
a  day  for  six  days,  when  the  wound  had  healed.  A  warm  boric  acid 
wash  was  used  for  a  week  longer,  during  which  time  all  soreness  and 
other  inconvenience  completely  disappeared. 

In  the  presence  of  this  complication  it  is  best  to  give  the  least  ir- 
ritating foods,  particularly  those  soft  and  warm  and  free  from  high 
seasoning.  In  some  severe  cases,  as  in  the  one  mentioned,  the  food 
may  be  given  in  liquid  form  through  the  nose  for  a  few  days. 

Sore  Jaw. — A  sore  jaw  is  one  of  tlie  disagreeable  experiences 
which  sometimes  go  together  to  make  up  a  never-to-be-forgotten  pic- 
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ture,  when  surgical  treatment  has  not  been  judiciously  managed. 
It  is  now  and  then  necessary  during,  as  well  as  after,  a  difficult  anes- 
thesia, to  hold  the  jaw  forward  in  order  that  the  muscles  running 
from  the  symphysis  to  the  hyoid  bone  may  hold  the  pharynx  open. 
This  is  commonly  done  with  the  fingers  hooked  around  the  ascending 
ramus  just  above  the  angle,  and  very  slight  damage  is  done  provided 
the  pressure  is  not  too  long  maintained,  unless  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
are  carelessly  allowed  to  slip  too  far  around  the  bone  and  infringe 
upon  the  deep  structures  of  the  neck. 

Under  such  circumstances  an  effect  is  produced  very  similar  to 
that  for  which  the  jiujitsu  wrestler  strives,  and  the  patient  is  caused 
undue  suffering  in  consequence.  The  procedure  can  be  varied  from 
time  to  time  with  advantage  for  the  patient  as  well  as  for  the  anes- 
thetist by  hooking  the  index  finger  over  the  incisor  teeth  and  the 
thumb  of  the  same  hand  under  the  symphysis  and  pulling  instead 
of  pushing  the  mandible  forward. 

The  treatment  in  addition  to  the  preventive  measure  stated  above 
is  palliative.  The  condition  usually  disappears  in  a  day  or  so;  it  is, 
however,  not  always  best  to  await  a  favorable  outcome,  but  to  insti- 
tute some  measure  of  relief  at  once.  Probably  massage  is  the  best 
remedy  at  our  command,  this  performed  for  twenty  minutes  twice 
a  day  will  help  clear  up  the  worst  cases  of  this  nature.  Various 
counterirritants,  such  as  turpentine  or  some  liniment  whose  princi- 
pal ingredient  is  chloroform  or  ammonia,  will  also  prove  efficient  in 
the  patient's  mind  at  least.  The  external  application  of  heat  may 
be  tried  on  those  cases  wiiere  no  application  of  drugs  is  made. 

Sore  Throat. — Sore  throat  is  particularly  likely  to  follow  any 
operation  in  which  there  has  been  manipulation  of  the  trachea, 
larynx,  etc.  We  note  it  most  commonly  after  thyroidectomy.  It 
may  be  prevented  in  many  patients  by  placing  them  in  bed  flat  on 
the  face,  with  a  pillow  under  the  chest  immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion and  leaving  them  in  this  posture  for  several  hours  or  until  it  be- 
comes intolerable.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  one  that 
downhill  drainage  of  the  respiratory  pa.ssages  is  secured  in  this  man- 
ner; in  fact  a  surprising  amount  of  mucus  and  saliva  runs  out,  which 
in  any  other  position  would  tend  to  fill  up  the  bronchial  tree,  and  re- 
quire, in  my  experience,  some  days  to  be  coughed  up. 

Nothing  else  has  compared  in  my  hands  with  the  inhalation  of  steam 
for  the  relief  of  surgical  sore  throat.  Many  other  remedies  have 
been  proposed,  and  tried  by  us,  only  to  be  discarded.  Some  of  our 
patients  seem  to  gain  a  measure  of  relief  from  holding  ice  in  the 
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mouth,  and  others  from  grarfjrliiijr  a  mild  alkaline  solution.    The  steam 
is,  however,  praetieally  unfailinjr  in  its  effect. 

Painful  Respiration. — l^iinful  res])irati()n  is  a  sericms  matter  be- 
cause it  often  influences  the  patient  to  i)rotect  himself  by  limiting 
the  respiratory  excursion,  with  imperfect  lunp:  ventilation  and  pneu- 
monia as  a  eonseriuence.  This  train  of  undesirable  events  is  prone 
to  follow  the  makinjr  of  wounds  low  on  the  chest  wall  or  hijrh  on  the 
abdominal  wall ;  especially  is  this  true  if  such  wounds  are  unduly 
tender  in  eonseriuence  of  inflammatory  chancres.  It  nuiy  also  Ik* 
caused  by  violent  use  of  the  diai>hra{rm,  as  in  vomiting,  or  the  chest 
wall  may  have  become  injured  as  a  result  of  artificial  resi)i ration  or 
careless  handlin<r,  while  removing  the  patient  to  bed.  etc.  The  pres- 
sure of  extensive  hhwao  packinjr,  yr  of  clamps  left  hantrin*^  on  the 
tissues  near  the  diaphraj^m  constitutes  an  added  risk. 

Little  is  to  be  feared  from  an  intellitrent  pati(»nt  who  will  sit  up 
in  bed  and  inspire  deei)]y  a  f(»w  times  every  hour  no  matter  how  nuich 
it  hurts,  but  the  treatment  becomes  quite  another  nuitter  when  chil- 
dren or  adults  of  kindred  nwMital  attitude  are  concerned. 

T  have  had  no  trouble  with  such  an  individual  j)rovided  only  I 
could  «?et  him  interested  in  the  attempt  to  score  a  hifrher  record 
than  his  luirse  when  blowin*?  into  a  tube  ctmnected  with  a  mercury 
manometer.  Of  course  no  forceful  expiration  is  ])ossible  unless  pre- 
ceded by  a  correspondingly  deep  insj)iration,  hence  the  value  of  this 
little  subteifupre  becomes  ai)parent  at  once.  The  mercury  jroes  hif?her 
every  hour,  the  increase  in  distance  bein*?  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  the  one  who  observes  it  for  the  first  time.  There  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  surjrical  ])atients  who  are  too  ill  for  this  sort  of  treatment. 
In  these  only  those  measures  which  fulfil  the  individual  recjuirements 
can  be  instituted. 

Painful  respiration  is  caused  in  most  instances  by  pleurisy,  but 
in  makinj;  th(*  diaprnosis  of  the  condition  the  factors  mentioned 
above  must  be  seriously  considered  and  the  probabilities  of  an  inter- 
costal neuraljria  or  actual  hi'uisinj?  of  the  muscular  or  other  tissues 
must  be  considered. 

Schepelmann'*  states  that  in  dry  pleurisy,  especially,  the  pain  is  in- 
creased on  bendinj^  the  body  towards  the  well  side,  while  in  inter- 
costal neuralp:ia  there  is  more  pain  when  the  body  is  bent  towards 
the  affected  side. 

Treatment  consists  in  first  utili/in<r  the  apj)aratus  mentioned 
above,  and  the  patient  is  encourajred  to  bear  with  the  discomfort 
for  a  few  hours  at  least.     T^sually  the  condition  improves  steadily 
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from  the  first  efforts  at  treatment  and  no  further  measure  is  nec- 
essary. 

If  there  are  symptoms  necessitating  more  radical  measures  as  is 
seen,  for  instance  in  beginning  pleurisy  at  times,  dry  cupping  is 
resorted  to  at  once  and  kept  up  twice  each  day  until  the  distress  has 
ameliorated.  Strapping  the  chest  is  resorted  to  when  cupping  is 
not  employed,  but  this  latter  maneuver  has  never  given  the  relief 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  that  may  be  accredited  to  the  former. 

The  cases  of  intercostal  neuralgia  may  require  more  than  putting 
the  side  at  rest  by  means  of  adhesive  straps.  When  the  pain  is  per- 
sistent, even  in  the  face  of  such  treatment,  it  may  be  necessary 
in  a  few  rare  cases  to  inject  the  nerve  itself  with  a  mixture  first 
brought  to  my  notice  by  V.  P.  Blair.  This  consists  of  novocaine,  10 
gr.,  chloroform,  20  minims,  alcohol  6  drams,  to  which  freshly  dis- 
tilled water  is  added  until  one  ounce  of  the  mixture  is  obtained.  It 
is  injected  into  the  nerve  sheath  by  means  of  a  very  fine  needle.  The 
relief  is  said  to  be  instantaneous.  In  carrying  out  this  operation  the 
patient's  mental  attitude  is  to  be  considered,  as  the  distress  which 
it  causes  is  so  great  occasionally  as  to  even  preclude  its  use.  In 
such  cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  pain  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  other  simpler  means.  In  true  neuralgias,  however,  the  pa- 
tient will  not  object  to  the  treatment,  especially  if  the  area  of  in- 
jection is  first  anesthetized  with  a  little  ^/^  per  cent  novocaine. 

Localized  soreness,  not  a  pleurisy  or  an  intercostal  neuralgia,  is 
best  treated  by  massage.  Hot  applications  in  the  form  of  the  tur- 
pentine stupe  or  hot-water  bag  are  also  useful.  Liniments  as  em- 
ployed for  sore  jaw  may  be  applied  w^here  the  hot  water  applica- 
tion is  not  practical. 

Anesthesia  Paralysis. — Anesthesia  paralysis  is  usually  not  a  per- 
manent affliction,  though  a  particularly  distressing  one  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  medicolegal  aspect.  This  complication  is  due  only  indirectly 
to  the  anesthetic.  The  injury  itself,  which  results  in  functional  loss 
to  the  various  nerves  of  the  body,  may  be  produced  by  the  position 
of  the  patient  on  the  operating  table  or  pressure  on  localized  parts 
of  his  anatomy. 

Probably  the  most  common  etiologic  factor  is  the  careless  practice 
of  many  anesthetists  of  allowing  an  unconfined  flaccid  arm  to  drop 
down  and  hang  for  a  time  over  the  edge  of  the  operating  table. 
Such  treatment  frequently  causes  extensive  pressure  to  be  exerted 
upon  the  musculospinal  nerve  while  the  brachial  plexus  is  also  a 
frequent  sufferer  from  mechanical  injuries  during  anesthesia,  this 
being  apparently  more  often  affected  than  is  any  individual  nerve. 
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Its  frequent  occurrence  in  women  compared  to  men  causes  Molinari^ 
to  state  that  women  seem  more  i)redi.si)().se(l  to  this  complication. 

The  injury  to  the  plexus  is  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  No 
doubt  the  most  common  method  is  the  extension  of  the  arms  above  the 
head  as  is  so  often  seen  durinj^  the  use  of  the  Trendelenburg  posi- 
tion. The  actual  condition  as  stattul  by  Hiidinger'  reveals  that  dur- 
ing such  a  maneuver  the  trunks  of  the  plexus  are  pinched  between 
the  clavicle  and  the  first  rib  at  the  i)oint  where  these  cross  the  rib. 
By  further  extending  the  arms  the  clavicle  rotates  upon  its  trans- 
verse axis  until  in  the  most  extreme  extension  the  i)osterior  superior 
border  becomes  the  inferior  posterior,  thereby  limiting  still  more  tha 
area  between  the  two  bones  and  particularly  comi)ressing  the  upper 
and  posterior  cords  of  the  plexus.  In  his  discussion  of  this  subject 
he  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  some  patients  there  is 
a  peculiar  formation  of  the  clavicle  and  thorax  which  i)ermits  of 
an  increase  in  pressure  during  this  i)osition.  He  also  found  that  by 
bringing  the  head  towards  the  side  of  the*  abducted  arm  the  corre- 
si)onding  nerves  escaped  compression  by  slipi)ing  outwards  and  from 
beneath  the  clavicle.  Drawing  the  head  to  the  opposite  side  did  not 
produce  these  same  results. 

Other  German^'  authors  believe  that  c()m})i'ession  by  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves  as 
they  leave  the  spinal  column  is  a  (M)nwnon  cause  of  brachial  plexus 
paralysis.  Such  an  accident  is  likely  to  occur  they  state  when  the 
arms  are  extended  over  the  head  during  anesthesia. 

Postoperative  paralysis  nmy  result  fi'om  tem]K)rary  pressure  of 
the  head  of  the  humerus  on  the  brachial  plexus  below  the  clavicular 
portion  following  hypereh'vation  of  the  arm  ovei*  the  head  with  ro- 
tation inward  according  to  (ilitsch."  The  median  nerve  is  i)artic- 
ularly  liable  to  injury  as  it  passes  over  the  head  of  the  humerus  in 
this  instance,  then  while  bending  the  elbow  and  rotating  the  arm  out- 
wards, the  ulnar  nerve  is  exposed  to  injury.^  Traction  on  the  j)lexus 
can  be  brought  about  by  various  faulty  i)ositions  of  the  arm  during 
operations  ui)on  the  l)reast,  shoulder*  joint,  etc.,  also  in  such  in- 
stances the  actual  operative  procedure  is,  of  course,  a  matter  to  be 
taken  into  coiLsideration. 

Paralysis  of  all  the  nerves  of  both  arms  have  been  reported.  Bern- 
hart*  notes  such  an  instance  where  the  arms  were  maintained  above 
the  head  during  a  Trendelenburg  ])ositi(m  for  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Halstead®  also  ol)served  such  a  case  in  the  practice  of  one  of  his 
friends.  I  also  once  saw  a  double  palsy  follow  an  operation  in  which 
both  hands  were  firmly  held  above  the  patient's  head  during  an 
operation  of  long  duration.    The  malady  lasted  more  than  a  year  on 
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one  side  and  several  months  on  the  other.  In  the  case  observed  by 
Halstead®  the  paralysis  disappeared  within  one  year.  Such  experi- 
ences tend  to  make  the  obsei'ver  uncomfortable  whenever  he  sees 
the  upper  extremities  so  treated  in  the  course  of  an  operation  which 
might  be  equally  as  well  performed  with  them  at  the  patient's  sides. 

Paralysis  may  result  from  pressure  on  any  motor  nerve  in  the 
body.  Flateau^®  reported  a  case  of  bilateral  facial  paralysis  follow- 
ing pressure  of  the  anesthetist's  fingers.  Injuries  to  various  tho- 
racic nerves  may  result  from  the  position  of  the  patient.  Halstead® 
says  **that  the  lateral  or  lateroprone  position  maintained  over  too 
long  a  period  may  be  instrumental  in  producing  compression  of  the 
brachial  plexus,  trunks,  and  individual  nerves,  the  circumflex  and 
radial  being  particularly  exposed  to  danger.  The  popliteal  and 
other  nerves  of  the  legs  are  also  liable  to  injury  from  pressure  of  the 
table  during  the  Trendelenburg  position.  The  patient  often  hangs 
with  all  the  weight  borne  by  the  lower  legs  unless  shoulder  crutches 
are  used.  In  strapping  the  thighs  preparatory  to  an  anesthesia  the 
possibility  of  nerve  injury  exists  unless  slight  pressure  be  employed.*' 

**The  rarity  of  any  similar  lesion  in  the  lower  extremity  coupled 
with  the  observation  that  arms  are  frequently,  and  legs  seldom,  sub- 
jected to  the  strain  of  most  unusual  positions  on  the  table,  leads  to 
the  obvious  conclusion  that  the  upper  extremities  should  always  be 
rather  loosely  confined  at  the  recumbent  patient's  sides  when  the 
execution  of  the  operation  is  not  hindered  thereby.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  conditions  of  anesthesia,  under  which  the  necessary  handling  of 
a  patient  becomes  so  difficult  as  to  leave  the  attendants  little  choice 
as  to  just  how  the  arms  should  be  held ;  while  on  other  occasions  the 
necessity  of  keeping  some  unusual  operative  field  exposed  may  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  an  easy  position  for  both  shoulder  regions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  the  surgeon  can  only  accept 
the  better  of  the  two  possibilities  and  hasten  the  operative  work  as 
much  as  consistent  with  thoroughness." 

*'The  mechanical  factors  involved  in  these  cases  are  in  each  case 
so  prominent  and  our  efforts  to  eliminate  them  so  strenuous  that 
other  causes  of  the  same  condition  are  almost  overlooked.  It  has 
been  considered  especially  by  a  few  French  observers  that  the  ether 
itself  through  its  toxic  action  on  the  nerves,  lowers  the  resistance  to 
trauma,  which  predisposes  to  the  paralysis.  The  condition  was  more 
common  in  the  days  of  chloroform  anesthesia  and  would  occur  days 
and  even  weeks  after  its  administration.  Molinari*  does  not  consider 
the  theory  tenable,  nor  in  view  of  the  evidence  in  favor  of  mechanical 
injury  would  we  consider  that  the  anesthetic  played  a  very  important 
role  in  the  actual  production  of  the  malady.    The  fact  that  paralyses 
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occur  SO  long:  after  the  operation  gave  color  to  the  French  contention, 
but  at  times  exactly  the  same  phenomena  occur  following  any  anes- 
thesia/' 

Halstead**  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  considers  a  central  paral}*8]s 
which  may  occur  during  the  administration  of  a  general  anesthetic. 
He  states  that  the  conditicm  is  rare  and  that  we  have  little  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Two  hyp()th«»ses  he  says  are 
to  be  considered:  ^'Fii-st,  that  the  lesion  is  due  to  ischemic  soft- 
ening, following  a  hemorrhage.  Secondly,  that  there  is  a  primary" 
degeneration  the  result  of  toxic  action  of  the  anesthetic  upon  the 
cerebral  coi^tex.  When  hemorrhage  is  the  cause  of  the  ]>aralysi8,  we 
must  assume  an  existing  sclerosis  of  the  vessels,  which  give  way  usu- 
ally during  the  stage  of  excitation  of  ether  narcosis.''  Instances  of 
this  latter  accident  have  occurred  more  often  than  the  fonrwer.  Many, 
no  doubt,  have  accredited  it  to  the  nar<?osis  when  the  condition  would 
have  come  al)out  had  this  not  been  attempted.  Buxton*^  noted  two 
patients  in  whom  this  happened  previous  to  the  operation.  Others 
have  also  called  attention  to  this  malady  in  the  instructions  given 
for  the  preparative  care  of  their  patients. 

It  is  possible  that  a  previously  deranged  nervous  system  does  play 
a  role  in  predisposing  to  paralysis,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  I 
recently  observed  a  mark(»d  brachial  ])alsy  afle<*ting  a  highly  neurotic 
individual  who  was  carefully  watched  during  the  anesthesia,  and 
who  experienced  none  (to  our  knowledge  at  least)  of  the  ordinary 
exciting  factors  common  in  these  cases.  He  had  a  syphilitic  historj', 
as  it  appeared  to  me. 

The  treatment  concerns  itself  first  with  the  prevention  of  the  mal- 
ady. If  this  is  kept  in  mind  during  the  arranging  <if  the  patient  on 
the  operating  table,  there  need  be  slight  fear  as  to  a  good  outcome. 
I  never  allow  the  arms  to  be  drawn  above  the  head  for  any  opera- 
tion. In  instances  where  the  Trendelenburg  i)osition  is  used,  care- 
fully and  thickly  padded  shoulder  crutches  are  employed.  For 
breast  operations  the  arm  rests  comfortably  on  a  padded  support 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  -For  every  other  operation  the 
patient  is  carefully  observed  to  make  sure  that  there  is  sufficient 
padding  under  the  ])arts  exposed  to  i)ressure  and  a  ])osition  assumed 
most  comfortable  to  him  and  at  the  same  time  least  objectionable  to 
the  surgeon.  No  one  allows  a  leg  or  an  arm  to  hang  unsupported  in 
this  day  of  preventive  medicine.  Careful  study  of  the  patient,  lead- 
ing to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  his  nervous  and  vas- 
cular systems,  will  insure  measures  to  correct  abnormal  conditions 
and  thus  prevent  most  of  the  paralysis  due  to  central  causes. 

When  the  accident  occurs  despit(»  every  eflfort  put  forth  to  pre- 
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vent  it,  treatment  must  be  instituted  at  once  and  persisted  in  until 
the  signs  and  symptoms  have  disappeared.  In  many  instances  the 
normal  is  not  obtained  for  several  months  after  the  condition  pre- 
sents itself.  The  actual  measures  for  its  alleviation  consist  prin- 
cipally in  massage,  electrotherapy  and  attention  to  the  general  health 
of  the  individual. 

Pressure  and  tension  are  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  avoided,  since 
no  patient  who  is  not  reasonably  comfortable  can  be  expected 
make  a  satisfactory-  convalescence.  Pressure  may  in  addition  to  be- 
ing a  source  of  discomfort  become  exceedingly  serious,  especially 
when  carried  to  the  point  of  cutting  off  blood  supply.  Where  ban- 
dages are  used  on  the  extremities,  the  toes  and  fingers  should  be  left 
exposed  in  order  that  change  in  color  or  temperature  may  be  readily 
and  quickly  detected.  In  case  they  become  blue  or  cold  every  con- 
striction is  to  be  cut  at  once  no  matter  what  other  factors  come  into 
play,  since  more  than  one  instance  of  gangrene  has  followed  the  post- 
operative swelling  of  an  extremity  which  remained  too  closely  confined. 
Volkmann's  paralysis  is  a  particular  form  of  trouble  which  occurs  in 
the  arm  when  pressure  ischemia  is  maintained  for  too  long  a  period  in 
the  muscles.  The  usefulness  of  many  a  hand  has  been  lost  after  the 
fingers  have  assumed  a  claw-like  posture  resulting  from  permanent 
contraction  of  flexor  muscles  due  to  muscle  substance  being  replaced 
by  scar  tissue  in  consecjuence  of  the  accident  just  mentioned. 

Pressure  is  particularly  obnoxious  over  bony  prominences,  par- 
ticularly is  this  true  about  the  knee,  ankle,  and  heel.  An  experi- 
enced dresser  is  always  at  pains  to  carefully  and  thickly  pad  these 
prominent  points,  as  well  as  all  those  presented  by  the  bony  pelvis, 
before  applying  a  plaster  cast. 

The  heel  of  a  patient  who  is  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  re- 
cumbent position  should  be  prevented  by  padding  higher  up  on  the 
limb,  from  touching  the  underlying  bed  at  all.  Prolonged  contact 
with  the  bed  is  sure  to  occasion  discomfort,  and  if  not  corrected, 
in  the  course  of  time  is  vei'v  likelv  to  lead  to  loss  of  substance.  We 
have  in  many  instances  been  reminded  of  the  fact  that  more  discom- 
fort and  uneasiness  may  result  from  such  faulty  handling  of  a  pa- 
tient than  from  the  fracture  which  necessitates  his  stay  in  bed. 

The  placing  of  restraining  sheets  over  the  limbs  of  very  lean  pa- 
tients often  results  in  serious  injury  to  the  vessels  or  nerves.  In  this 
connection  the  tourniquet  should  be  mentioned.  In  rare  instances 
injury  to  the  musculospinal  nerve  has  resulted  from  insufficient  pro- 
tection of  the  arm  from  the  constricting  band,  especially  in  cases 
where  this  has  been  placed  too  low  down  and  at  a  point  where  this 
nerve  encircles  the  humerus. 
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Tension  if  extreme  and  too  long  continued  leads  to  unrest  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  and  at  times  to  much  more  serious  consequences. 
Stitches  which  are  too  tightly  tied  inevita])ly  cut  through  and  not  in- 
frequently lead  to  serious  nutritional  changes  along  the  wound  edges. 

A  high  abdominal  wound  if  closed  with  too  much  tension  prejr 
dices  the  individual's  safety  in  no  uncertain  way.  The  movements 
of  the  lower  chest  wall  are  greatly  interfered  with,  resulting  in  de- 
ficient ventilation  of  the  lung  with  a  consequent  marked  tendency  to 
pneumonia.  I  w^as  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  one  of  my  early  post- 
operative hernia  patients  because  T  overlapped  for  too  great  a  dis- 
tance the  edges  of  a  postoperative  hernia  ring  situated  in  the  gall 
bladder  region.  A  second  patient  in  whom  a  similar  error  of  judg- 
ment was  made  seemed  to  be  following  the  same  road  when  his  parox- 
ysm of  coughing  broke  the  stitches  with  the  result  that  he  rapidly 
improved  and  demonstrated  in  no  uncertain  way  the  truth  of  this 
pathologic  reasoning. 

The  amount  of  tension  which  may  be  exerted  u])on  an  extremity 
is  almost  unbelievable  provid(»d  merely  that  the  pati(Mit  be  verj" 
gradually  accustomed  to  it.  In  the  old  days  when  we  applied  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  to  an  adhesive  strap  on  the  skin  of  the  lower  leg 
we  considered  that  we  were  doing  all  the  patient  could  expect,  and 
indeed,  met  at  times  with  decided  remonstrance.  I  have,  however, 
in  recent  years  made  extensive  use  of  the  bone  pin  first  suggested 
by  Codavilla  upon  which  a  pull  of  fifty  pounds  has  been  exerted 
after  gradually  increasing  the  same  for  a  period  of  four  weeks.  I 
can  not  say,  however,  that  I  have  seen  a  patient  thoroughly  comfort- 
able after  the  thirty  pound  limit  was  passed.  A  great  deal  more  can 
be  done  in  this  direction  if  one  commences  ])efore  the  reparative 
process  has  set  in,  whereas  tension  measured  by  only  a  few  pounds 
is  apt  to  cause  acute  suffering  if  a  fracture  is  three  or  four  weeks 
old  before  the  treatment  is  begun. 

Full  credit  is  due  0.  F.  McKittrick  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SLEEPLESSNESS 
By  O.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sleeplessness  is  seen  so  frequently  in  postoperative  patients  that 
one  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  normal  occurrence 
rather  than  a  malady  demanding  careful  attention.  As  a  general 
rule  this  subject  is  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  attending  sur- 
geon for  several  days  after  the  operative  procedure.  Usually  on  en- 
tering the  hospital  if  the  patient  is  concerned  about  the  operation  or 
is  at  all  nervous  or  restless,  veronal,  gr.  v,  is  given  at  7  p.m.  in  a 
glass  of  hot  milk,  the  night  before  the  operation.  The  drugs  given 
for  the  relief  of  pain  during  the  succeeding  days  are  sufficient  to 
eliminate  any  disturbance  which  would  in  any  way  preclude  sleep. 

After  the  third  postoperative  day,  however,  and  unless  the  patient 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  nurse,  one  often  hoars  complaints  that 
the  patient  does  not  sleep  at  night.  It  is  always  to  be  anticipated 
that  such  complications  may  arise  in  any  patient  w^ho  has  been  taken 
from  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  life — howbeit  an  active  one — and  sud- 
denly confined  to  bed.  The  rest,  therefore,  secured  in  the  daytime 
and  the  periods  of  sleep  snatched  off  and  on  during  this  interval 
leaves  the  patient  wide  awake  at  a  time  when,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  be  asleep.  A  good  nurse,  expecting  such  an 
outcome,  will  so  entertain  her  patient  that  the  daytime  naps  are  cut 
short  and  he  is  prepared  in  the  most  comfortable  manner  at  bed- 
time. To  do  this  the  bed  is  carefully  arranged  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  patient,  the  feet  kept  warm,  an  alcohol  rub  given,  or  often  the 
nurse  resorts  to  gentle  massage,  particularly  of  the  back.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  followed  by  the  reading  of  some  light  story,  either  by 
the  nurse  or  the  patient  himself.  At  a  regular  time  the  room  is  more 
thoroughly  ventilated,  the  lights  turned  low,  and  sleep  is  demanded 
by  the  nurse  and  invited  by  the  patient.  In  the  handling  of  these 
patients  their  individual  temperaments  and  former  modes  of  life 
are  to  be  minutely  considered. 

It  has  been  said  that  *' direct  causes  for  this  malady  do  not  often 
exist  though  they  can  sometimes  be  found,  but  indirect  causes  of 
many  kinds  are  present  in  nearly  every  case. ' '  It  becomes,  therefore, 
a  dire  necessity  to  know  more  about  a  patient's  habits  before  we 
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can  arrive  at  a  definite  conelusioii  as  to  the  right  eimrse  to  pursue. 
The  habit  of  taking  several  eups  of  eofi'ee  or  tea  or  other  stimulating 
drinks  may  he  one  fruitful  cause  of  the  eonditi<m.  Certainly  such 
is  to  be  thought  of  and  pi-operly  met  in  every  instance.  Occasionally, 
and  particularly  in  old  piMjple  or  in  those  accustomed  to  drink,  it 
is  very  essential  that  they  are  not  deprived  of  their  drink  at  this 
time,  since  a  cup  of  coftVe  or  tea  or  a  little  hot  toddy  often  brings 
sleep  when  other  measures  have  failed. 

Some  i)atients  have  the  habit  of  sleei)ing  during  the  late  afternoon. 
This  prevents  further  sleej)  until  late  at  night  or  in  the  earl}'  morn- 
ing. These  patients,  of  coui'se,  are  not  allowed  to  pui-sue  this  custom 
when  it  results  in  sleeplessness,  but  are  kept  awake  until  the  regular 
hour  for  sleep. 

Another  cause  of  sleeplessness  in  i)ostoperative  patients  is  lack  of 
food.  This  is  seen  especially  in  very  thin  emaciated  i)atient8.  The 
wait  from  the  H  p.m.  meal  to  breakfast  is  too  long.  In  these  cases  a 
gla.ss  of  milk,  a  cup  of  cocoa,  or  other  easily  assimilable  fo(Kl  is  condu- 
cive to  perfect  sleep.  These  patients  are  more  apt  to  be  awake  during 
the  early  morning  hours  and  the  food  given  at  this  time  is  eflicacious. 
In  this  connection  the  evening  meal  is  more  often  insufficient  than 
too  heavy  as  a  cause  for  the  patient's  wakefulness.  Food  in  itself 
rarely  causes  the  patient  to  be  awake.  It  is  proverbial  that  animals 
sleep  better  with  a  full  stomach,  and  the  same  very  a})tly  applies  to 
human  beings.  Of  course,  the  diet  must  be  so  regulated  that  the 
stomach  already  weakened  by  the  operative  procedure  is  not  over- 
loaded with  indigestible  food,  but  the  i)raeti<re  of  denying  nutritious 
food,  especially  during  the  daytime,  to  these  patients  or  even  at 
night,  because  of  the  fear  that  it  nujy  cause  disturbance  in  sleep, 
can  not  be  too  heartily  condemned.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  inade^piate  food  is  the  cause  of  wakefulness 
can  not  be  too  emphatically  extolled. 

Worry  is  ind(»ed  a  fruitful  cause  for  sleeplessn(»ss.  Worry  about 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  operation,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  not 
so  promin(»nt  in  their  minds  as  the  fact  that  they  do  not  sleep.  Such 
patients  usually  will  have  ex])erieneed  this  condition  before  they 
entered  the  hosi)ital  nnd  on  careful  investigation  one  will  find  that 
they  fear  some  permanent  injury  as  a  result  of  their  wakefulness. 
Often  they  will  state  to  the  d(»ctor  that  they  sleep  very  little  during 
the  night  and  consequently  feel  that  tlu-y  are  losing  hold  on  the  vital 
forces  which  are  so  necessary  for  their  recovery  fi'om  the  operation 
or  even  future  health.  They  become  very  solicitous  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  malady  and  imploi'c  their  physician  for  I'elief.     They  may  not 
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liave  really  lost  very  much  sleep  but  complain  of  wakening  so  often 
during  the  night  and  never  going  hack  to  sleep.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  they  do  finally  go  to  sleep,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
were  awake  is  only  magnified  and  apt  to  have  been  thought  much 
longer  than  it  really  was.  That  the  statements  of  these  patients  can 
not  always  be  taken  too  seriously  is  borne  out  by  the  statement  of 
Walsh,^  who  says  that,  **\Ve  have  no  idea  as  to  the  length  of  our 
sleeping  periods,  and  if  we  awaken  a  dozen  times  during  the  night 
we  are  likely  to  think  that  we  have  been  wakeful  most  of  the  night, 
though  all  the  wakeful  periods  may  be  embraced  within  an  hour, 
and  the  rest  have  been  spent  in  sleep.'' 

In  these  patients  I  try  to  verify  their  statements  by  having  them 
watched  by  the  nurse  whose  findings  are  always  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  the  neurotic  patient's  ideas. 

Occasionjilly  one  finds  his  patient  concerned  about  sleep  during 
the  coming  nights  he  is  to  spend  in  the  hospital.  lie  will  start  wor- 
rying and  *'just  wondering*'  if  he  is  going  to  sleep  when  that  time 
comes.  If  one  makes  rounds  along  late  in  the  afternoon  he  is  more 
apt  to  see  these  patients  at  the  time  when  they  are  in  their  zenith  of 
anxiety  concerning  the  sleep  they  will  not  get  with  the  coming  of  the 
night.  This  certainly  is  ridiculous  and  is  trying  for  those  in  charge 
of  a  sensible  patient  who  is  addicted  to  this  miserable  habit,  never- 
theless it  is  one  to  be  reckoned  with  and  c(mibated  as  best  the  nurse 
knows  how  coupled  with  whatever  therapy  the  doctor  can  advise. 

This  class  of  patients  really  do  lose  sleep,  not  because  of  any  real 
physical  difficulty,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  they  worry  over  the 
insomnia  itself  which  is  sufficient  to  bring  whatever  dire  results  such 
a  condition  entails. 

The  worry  of  the  effect  which  the  patient  imagines  insomnia  will 
produce  on  his  mind  and  body,  is  another  factor  which  materially 
adds  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Naturally  the  general  con- 
dition becomes  run  down,  the  convalescence  prolonged,  and  the  pa- 
tient considers  that  his  sleeplessness  is  to  blame  for  the  condition, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fear  alone  is  the  cause  of  his  unhappy 
state.  As  soon  as  the  thought  of  impending  mental  affection  is  eradi- 
cated from  the  patient's  mind,  the  wakefulness  will  become  easy  to 
control.  Insomnia,  to  be  true,  has  occurred  during  the  course  of  this 
malady.  Personally  I  have  never  s(»en  it  follow  postoperative  insom- 
nia. Walsh  states  that  he  has  seen  it  develop  as  one  of  its  symp- 
toms, but  not  even  then  until  other  marked  signs  of  mental  affection 
were  present.  He  further  states  that  *'  Wakefulness  is  really  a  passing 
symptom  of  functional  nervous  condition  that  never  leaves  serious 
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effects/'  an  observation  in  which  I  can  entirely  acquiesce  when  the 
ordinary  postoperative  i)atients  are  alone  considered.  Such  infor- 
mation often  helps  the  patient  to  calm  himself,  and  is  one  of  the  ar- 
guments employed  in  assisting  him  to  regain  a  stable  eciuilibrium 
when  other  measures  as  instituted  below  arc  utilized  to  complete  the 
successful  treatment  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  obstinate  insomnia  in  cases  not 
operated  is  erroi-s  of  refraction  according  to  Pronger^  who  states 
that  it  is  not  the  gross  errors  which  so  cjften  lead  to  the  condition, 
but  rather  the  slight  ones,  such  as  do  not  lead  to  such  visual  defect 
as  to  demand  the  wearing  of  glasses  for  their  correction.  The  con- 
tinual effort  in  the  use  of  the  eyes  leads  to  a  cumulative  nervous 
strain  which  results  in  sleeplessness,  irnfortunately  these  patients 
fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  surgeon  for  various  operations,  and  unless 
such  a  cause  is  considered  possible,  the  patient  may  suffer  unneces- 
sarily even  to  the  j)oint  of  a  general  break(h)wn,  and  Pronger  states 
that  even  suicide  has  been  ptM'pet rated  by  patients  suffering  from 
insomnia  due  to  this  cause  alone.  1  have  neviT  had  such  an  accident 
occur  though  on  one  or  two  occasions  i)atients  have  intimated  that 
this  might  result  if  sleep  did  not  become  more  satisfactory.  Clarke' 
in  supporting  Pronger  states  that  the  unconscious  correction  of 
small  refractive  eiTors  always  leads  to  waste;  of  the  nerve  energy 
sooner  in  those  whose  nervous  organization  is  more  delicate  than  in 
the  robust,  in  whom  it  nuiy  never  pi*esent  itself.  This  statement, 
however,  should  not  prevent  one  from  examining  the  eyes  in  the 
latter  class  of  patients  when  other  causes  have  been  exhausted. 

Gubb*  in  discussing  the  same  subject  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  not  only  does  this  trifling  disturbance  produce  insomnia,  but 
also  others  even  less  so  will  cause  the  same  distressing  symptoms. 
A  loaded  rectum,  especially  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  flatulence, 
tends  to  excite  peristalsis  and  result  in  wakefulness.  Williams^  notes 
that  toxemia  resulting  from  a  severe  colitis  may  also  produce  this 
same  condition.  In  fact  the  sleeplessness  associated  with  bowel  dis- 
turbance due  to  operative  pi'ocedures  is  well  known,  i)robably  as  a 
result  of  autointoxication  as  well  as  the  increased  peristalsis  neces- 
sarily produced. 

The  after  observance  that  the  height  of  the  head  can  not  be  ignored 
if  slee})lessness  is  to  be  avoided  in  some  patients  is  also  brought  out 
by  Gubb.  The  temperature  of  the  room  is  important.  A  cool  or 
rather  cold  room  is  certainly  desirable  for  a  nornuil  sleep,  and  the 
free  circulation  of  air  is  by  all  means  to  be  obtained.  Cold  air,  how- 
ever, coming  in  contact  with  exposed  surfaces  of  the  patient  \s  body 
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is  not  conducive  to  perfect  sleep  or  future  health  of  the  patient,  and 
measures  taken  to  prevent  this  happening  are  always  observed  in 
postoperative  cases. 

Further  caiLses  for  sleeplessness  may  be  found  and  corrected  when 
some  of  the  theories  of  sleep  itself  are  brought  to  mind  and  briefly 
considered.  Savage^  states  that  normal  sleep  depends  upon  a  healthy 
blood  supply  to  normal  nerve  cells,  particularly  those  of  the  frontal 
lobes.  He  considers  that  blood  supply  to  the  brain  has  most  to  do 
with  sleep  and  recalls  that  sudden  loss  of  this  body  fluid  will  produce 
insensibility,  or  pressure  on  both  common  carotids  will  cause  the  same 
phenomena.  How^elF  found  that  the  brain  became  anemic  and  the 
blood  pressure  dropped  during  sleep.  The  skin  in  the  meantime  con- 
tained an  increased  amount  of  blood,  w^hich  shows  that  the  vaso- 
motor system  is  in  some  way  involved.  HilP  considers  the  vasomotor 
center  as  the  **hub  around  which  turns  the  wheel  of  a  man's  active 
mental  life.'*  Savage  suggests  that  there  may  be  a  venous  conges- 
tion which  produces  a  malnutrition  of  the  nerve  cells  which  is  as 
capable  of  producing  sleep  as  anemia.  Miller^  would  consider  **  cere- 
bral stasis''  as  a  more  likely  cause  of  sleep  than  cerebral  anemia  the 
result  of  the  stasis  bringing  about  practically  the  same  cell  changes 
as  the  former  condition.  Stoddart^**  supports  the  theory  that  there 
is  a  carbon  dioxide  poisoning  of  the  nervous  system  during  sleep. 
In  discussing  this  theory  he  recalls  the  habits  of  animals  in  their 
mode  of  producing  sleep.  In  every  instance  the  normal  supply  of 
oxygen  is  shut  off  either  by  burying  their  noses  in  hairy  portions 
of  their  body  and  at  the  same  time  twisting  the  body  so  as  to  get 
the  minimum  amount  of  oxygen  into  the  lungs.  Birds  tuck  their 
heads  under  their  wings. 

Man  becomes  sleepy  in  stuffy  rooms,  and  how  often  one  finds  pa- 
tients sleeping  with  the  head  completely  covered.  He  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  patients  suffering  from  diseases  in  which  there 
is  deficient  oxidation  such  as  in  na.sal  obstruction,  heart  disease,  ane- 
mia, etc.,  sleep  soundly,  while  those  suffering  from  fever  and  other 
conditions  in  which  chemical  changes  and  oxidation  take  place  too 
readily  suffer  from  sleeplessness.  Stoddart  has  shown  that  by  di- 
recting a  noiseless  stream  of  oxygen  to  the  f^ce  of  a  sleeping  patient 
by  means  of  a  rubber  tube  attached  to  a  tank  of  oxygen,  he  can  cause 
the  patient  to  awaken  in  every  instance  within  forty  respirations, 
even  though  the  stream  of  oxygen  is  not  allowed  to  play  directly  on 
the  face. 

Bramwell*^  staunchly  supports  Stoddart  in  his  resuscitation  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  theory  of  sleep  and  in  the  discussion  on  this  sub- 
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ject  he  states  that  this  pheuomeua  is  mucli  too  complieated  a  process 
to  i)resent  a  single  factor  for  its  oritriii.  He  eonsidei's  almost  all  the 
theories  advanced  ''are  equally  important  and  must  exist  together 
and  at  the  same  moment  in  order  to  ]>roduce  healthy  or  natural 
sleep.''  If  there  is  (me  theory  more  important  than  another,  he 
would  place,  perhaps,  ''psychic  calm,*'  for  "if  this  is  absent  two 
other  conditions  essential  to  sleep  must  also  he  absent;  namely,  a 
lowered  or  a  certain  required  blood  pressure  and  cerebral  anemia  or 
stasis."  Bramwell  suggests  that  "patients  whose  ocular  muscles  are 
intact  and  therefore  without  danger  of  strain,  should  turn  the  eyeballs 
upwards,  with  the  lids  closed  as  in  sleep.  Tliis  will  promote  a  feeling 
of  drowsiness"  while,  as  so  often  experienced  by  all  of  us,  "to  turn 
them  downwai'ds  causes  an  opposite  effect,  with  tremor  of  the  up- 
per lids  and  a  tendency  to  srpieeze  the  upper  and  lower  lids  together/' 

Treatment  further  than  has  been  suggested  above  may  become 
necessary  to  relievo  the  minds  of  these  unhappy  and  often  appre- 
hensive patients.  The  drug  treatment  is  to  be  avoided  if  this  is  pos- 
sible. Probably  the  first  measure  to  be  att(»mpted  is  to  find  the  cause 
of  the  condition.  This  is  as  important  in  the  convalescent  surgical 
patient  as  in  those  sufferers  from  medical  causers  alone.  Any  per- 
nicious habit  is  so  fai'  as  possible,  corrected.  Hygienic  measures  as 
suggested  above  are  rigidly  enforced  and  the  i)atient  when  fixed  up 
for  the  night  lies  perfectly  quiet  in  anticii)ati(m  of  sleep.  He  at- 
tempts to  leave  his  mind  a  blank  and  no  disturbing  thought  is  al- 
lowed to  remain  a  single  moment. 

Turning  the  eyeballs  upward  as  suggested  by  Miller  or  slight 
pressure  on  thorn  by  the  nurse  may  in  some  instances  be  conducive 
to  hastening  sleoj)  in  the  very  nervous  individual  whose  mind  nat- 
urally is  overactive.  Hypnotism^-  is  suitable  in  some  cases,  and 
when  intelligently  administered  lias  boon  extremely  valuable  in  some 
instances.  Suggestion  is  another  factor  which  must  not  be  underes- 
timated in  patients  whose  confidence  and  perfect  trust  has  been  se- 
cured bv  the  doctor  or  the  nurse. 

The  gastrointestinal  tract  should  never  in  any  instance  be  neg- 
lected. Autointoxication  from  excretory  products  is  carefully 
guarded  against  by  keeping  the  Imwols  open,  giving  a  carbohydrate 
diet  if  an  excessive  putrefactive  ])rocoss  is  suspected,  and  otlior  elim- 
inative  measures  activolv  and  consistontlv  carried  out. 

In  this  connection  I  would  not  fail  to  note  the  patient  *s  hunger 
and  at  once  supply  food.  T^sually  lirjuid  foods,  hot  and  in  some  cases 
a  placebo,  such  as  a  little  nutmeg  sprinkled  over  the  fluid  will  give 
an  additional  assurance  of  the  ])ationt's  rest  after  the  food  is  given. 
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If,  however,  some  solid  food  is  demanded,  this,  too,  is  not  denied  so 
long  as  actual  indigestion  does  not  cause  more  disturbance. 

The  eyes  should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  case  where  there  is  any 
suspicion  of  trouble.  The  assistance  of  an  oculist  will  solve  many 
hard  problems  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  intractable  cases. 

Hydrotherapy  is  often  followed  by  good  results.  A  warm  bath  be- 
fore retiring  or  a  sponge  by  the  nurse,  followed  by  an  alcohol  rub, 
gentle  massage  or  both,  will  be  rewarded  by  good  results.  The  value 
of  the  hot  foot  bath  resorted  to  by  many  patients  is  well  known. 
Some  even  employ  the  mustard  bath  to  the  point  of  getting  a  general 
redness,  a  practice  which  I  have  never  been  compelled  to  utilize  in 
the  postoperative  patient. 

The  drug  treatment  is  employed  as  the  final  resort.  If  there  is 
pain,  this,  of  course,  is  at  once  relieved  without  delay.  I  have  found 
10  grains  of  aspirin  combined  with  1  grain  of  codeine  indeed  very 
efficacious.  The  codeine  is  alone  repeated  if  it  becomes  necessary. 
Opium  suppository  (1  grain)  will  often  give  relief  in  abdominal  or 
pelvic  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  the  patient  is  not  aware  of  any 
medication  given.  Where  there  is  painful  peristalsis,  paregoric,  1 
dram,  given  each  hour  will  relieve,  and  permit  sleep.  Chloral  hy- 
drate, 30  grains,  per  rectum  in  a  little  oil  may  be  employed  in  those 
patients  not  suffering  from  pain.  Paraldehyde,  60  grains,  may  also 
be  given,  either  by  mouth  or  rectum.  Veronal  or  sulphonal,  5  grains 
each,  given  in  hot  liquids  is  frequently  employed. 

The  bromides,  given  during  the  day  and  at  bedtime,  have  been 
used  for  sleeplessness  since  medicine  first  came  into  existence.  I 
often  follow  this  old-time  custom,  and  in  many  instances  meet  with 
success.  The  bromides,  however,  are  slow  in  their  action  and  can 
not  be  relied  upon  in  all  cases  of  malady  appearing  in  patients  who 
have  gone  through  a  major  operation. 
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P>y  (>.  K  ^U'Kittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hiccough  (sinj^ultiis,  liiccup)  occurs  fre(iuently  after  abdominal 
o])crations.  As  a  rule,  it  is  an  unimportant  nuilady,  one  characterized 
by  mild  and  transitory  attacks,  which  cease  automatically  or  else 
is  anuMiable  to  the  simplest  tieatment.  However,  it  may  be  the  fore- 
runner of  the  gravest  complication,  wh*»ther  associated  with,  or  in 
the  absence  of,  some  foim  of  chronic  disease,  the  afi'ection,  either  in 
its  acute  or  chronic  fo;m,  becomes  extremely  distressinj;:  if  it  per- 
sists over  Ioujj:  j)eriods  of  time  and  occasionally  this  ha]>p<'ns  despite 
every  efl'ort  nuule  to  ccn.trol  it.  The  exhaustion  which  is  neci^sarily 
entailed  nuiy  lead  to  the  fatal  termination  of  an  otherwise  normal 
convalescence. 

Accordinjr  to  most  obscrveis,  hi(*cou«rh  is  i)roduced  by  sudden,  in- 
voluntary clonic  <*ontra<'tions  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  the  nor- 
UMil  action  of  the  vocal  clKirds  fail  to  synchronize.  The  unexpected 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  further  in<'reases  the  negative  pres.sure  in 
the  chest  into  the  viscera  of  wiiich  the  outside  air  rushes  but  is 
partly  clieeked  by  the  nearly  closed  glottis.  The  air  which  entera 
causes  sudden  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords,  th(»  characteristic  coarse 
sound  being  thereupon  emitte.l.  Jt  is  considertnl  by  some  that  there 
is  sj)asmodie  ct^ntraetion  v»t'  the  alMluctnrs  of  the  cords  which  eom- 
l)letely  stops  the  entry  ot'  the  air.  l;ut  Carr'  thinks  this  improbable. 

There  is  a  di>ul>le  neivriis  meeiiani^m  which  is  concerned  in  hic- 
cough. Aeeoriling  to  Sajous.-  the  vagt>s])inal  nerves  bring  about 
closure  ot'  the  glottis  ar.d  e<»ntraetion  4)f  the  sti»maeh  with  accom- 
l>anying  relaxatit^n  ef  the  i>ylorie  sphincter.  The  phrenic  nerve  con- 
trols the  diaphragm  and  a  center  which  coordinates  tljcse  movements 
is  suppost'd  t(»  exist  in  the  medulla,  it>i  action  being  stimulatcil  by  im- 
pulses from  numeroiiN  eti'erent  nei'ves  wlii»-h  ar*^  iiulirtM-tly  connected 
with  it.  Irritation  t'roiii  the  absorption  of  toxins  or  from  any  other 
source  may  bring  about  this  eondirion  by  stimulation  t>f  the  phrenic 
nerves  ai  tli«*ir  nriirin  in  xhr  I'nurtli  rervieal  nerves  anywh  m'c  along 
their  course  lo  tlh'  diaphiaLtTii  or  in  Theii-  Terminal  tibers  in  the  under 
surface  of  this  musrle. 

Stimulation  t»f  tl:i'  tbi^d  t»!-  nfrli  eerviral  nerves,  will  al>o  theo- 
rist ically   bring   about   sueb   a   iv^ulr.      It    tlierefore   ft »1  lows  that   re- 
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flex  stimulation  may  occur  through  the  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve, 
particularly  its  gastric  terminations,  or  irritation  in  any  organ  or 
tissue  supplied  by  this  nerve,  may  cause  like  phenomena.  Stimula- 
tion of  other  visceral  nerves  as  those  to  the  uterus,  bladder,  kidneys, 
etc.,  or  involvement  of  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  may  through 
reflex  action  bring  about  hiccough.  Stimulation  of  the  center  con- 
trolling these  phenomena  may  also  produce  this  condition. 

The  most  frequent  cause  is  reflex  stimulation  of  the  phrenic 
nerves  through  the  gastric  branches  of  the  vagus.  Hence  very  hot 
or  verj"^  cold  fluids,  an  excess  of  condiments  in  the  food  whether  fluid 
or  solid,  overeating,  or  the  retention  of  undigested  food  particles  in 
the  stomach,  distention  of  this  organ  or  any  irritative  factor  in  the 
intestines,  such  as  feces  at  times,  an  enteritis  due  to  parasitic  infec- 
tions, etc.,  may  be  fruitful  inciting  causes.  Functional  or  organic  dis- 
eases of  these  viscera,  associated  with  an  overlying  irritated  perito- 
neum, particularly  that  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface  are  common 
causes. 

Bassler"'  reported  two  cases  of  persistent  hiccough  due  to  a  hyperes- 
thesia of  the  stomach.  The  condition  which  he  named  **  singultus 
gastritis  nervcsus'*  was  one  associated  with  loss  of  weight  in  the  pa- 
tient caused  by  the  constant  irritation  of  the  food,  etc.  The  condi- 
tion is  very  rarely  met,  but  it  may  be  a  source  of  some  obstinate 
case  and  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Persistent  hiccough  is  usually  of  grave  inipoit  in  peritonitis,  par- 
ticularly if  associated  with  some  abdominal  malady.  In  a  case  ob- 
served hiccough  persisted  two  weeks  just  before  death  of  the  patient 
after  an  exi)loratory  l^arotomy  in  which  was  found  an  inoperable 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach.  Although  the  peritoneum  was  free  at 
the  time  of  the  laparotomy,  at  autopsy,  three  weeks  later,  there  was 
quite  extensive  involvement.  Another  case  in  which  persistent  hic- 
cough occurred  was  seen  in  a  patient  suffering  from  inoperable 
carcinoma  of  the  bladder.  The  hiccough  developed  one  week  after 
an  exploratory  operation  and  persisted  until  the  patient's  demise 
two  weeks  later. 

It  usually  comes  late  in  a  disease  and  at  a  time  when  the  abdomen 
is  distended.  Particularlv  is  this  true  in  intestinal  obstruction,  ul- 
cerative  conditions  of  the  intestines,  pancreatitis,  diseases  of  the 
uterus,  prostate,  or  bladder.  Marion*  believes  this  symptom  occurring 
after  operations  on  the  urinary  tract  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
a  uremic  manifestation;  hence  in  patients  suffering  from  chronic 
kidney  diseases,  this  symptom  is  particularly  ominous.  The  condition 
may  intermit  for  varying  lengths  of  time,  and  recurs  without  apparent 
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ri»as()ii ;  after  several  days  of  sufferiiiji:  during  which  the  patient  loses 
considerable  weij^ht,  he  l)wonu»s  vtM*y  nnieh  enfeebled.  It,  however, 
not  infre(iiiently  causes  death  in  such  eases  without  the  symptoms 
ever  becominp^  abated.  The  comparatively  frequent  occurrences  of 
hiccoup:h  in  fatal  eases  where  there  are  extravasations  of  urine  after 
an  operaticm  for  the  relief  of  stricture,  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  some 
associated  kidnev  lesion. 

Diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera  may  cause  this  symptom.  Affec- 
tions of  the  i)erieardium  or  diaphraprmatic  pleura  especially  may 
result  in  distressinjr  hiccough.  Contamination  of  the  blood  by  toxic 
or  infectious  materials  such  as  those  produced  in  pneumonia  or  gen- 
eral septic  infection  may  ])roduce  this  phenomenon.  In  such  con- 
ditions it  seems  i)robable  that  the  nerve  cnitcrs  are  involved  as  well 
as  the  diai)hraf?m  or  the  nerves  themselves.  In  operative  patients 
who  are  sufferinji:  at  the  same  time  from  jrout  or  diabetes,  the  blood, 
especially,  plays  an  important  role. 

Local  irritations  from  abdominal  or  pleural  i>us  collections  not  un- 
commonly cause  irritation  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the  diaphragm 
as  do  tumors  located  in  the  mediastinum,  in  the  neck,  or  in  the  lungs 
by  ])ressure  on  the  ])hrenic  nerve.  Green^  reported  a  case  of  hic- 
eoufirh  which  ])ersisted  for  six  months  and  ended  in  death  of  the  pa- 
tient. At  auto]>sy  a  snudl  malifrnant  grrowth  was  found  at  the  hilus 
of  the  lunpf  which  evidently  had  caused  the  irritation  of  the  phrenic 
nerve. 

Hieeoup:h  may  be  due  to  central  irritation  or  to  reflex  stimuli  in 
neurotic  patients.  It  may  occur  in  hysterical  patients  or  those  suf- 
ferinjr  from  epilepsy.  Cerebral  tumors*''  (jccasionally  brinpr  about  such 
a  condition  or  it  may  follow  shock,  some  emotional  disturbance,  or 
orjranic  functional  disease  of  the  nervous  system.  In  a  case  of  per- 
sistent intermittent  hiccoujrh  seen,  every  known  measure  was  em- 
ployed to  sto])  the  paroxysms.  The  patient's  blood  was  examined  for 
sy])hilis  and  showed  a  m^jjrative  AVassermaini.  Certain  sijjns  sug- 
jrested  a  tabes  dorsalis.  In  spite  of  the  nejrative  blood  findinjrs,  anti- 
syj>hilitic  treatm<'nt  was  instituted  with  prompt  amelioration  of  the 
symptoms  which  nevei'  I'cturned. 

Peripheral  irritation  in  neurotic  patients  may  result  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  symptoms.  I  have  seen  hiccoufrh  follow  exposure 
to  cold,  especially  to  sudden  chillin«r  of  the  body,  after  bathing  in 
ct>ld  water.  O'Keilly"  reported  a  case  which  was  beinjr  treated  for 
he]>atic  cirrhosis;  hircouiih  j^ersisted  despite  the  usual  routine  treat- 
nuMit.  Finally  the  enrs  were  examined  and  impacted  wax  was  found 
and  removed.    The  hiccouirh  ceased  without  further  treatment. 
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Hiccough  occurs  in  too  many  conditions  to  attempt  to  name  them. 
As  King  has  said,  it  may  occur  in  almost  any  acute  or  chronic  ex- 
hausting disease.  The  condition  may  be  of  little  importance  in  the 
everyday  routine  of  life,  but  after  operation  it  should  be  especially 
enjoined  that  in  every  case,  the  cause  of  the  condition  should  be  de- 
termined if  possible,  and  this  corrected  before  the  patient  passes  be- 
yond relief,  because  of  exhaustion  or  on  account  of  the  disease  which 
is  producing  the  symptoms. 

The  remedies  employed  for  the  treatment  of  this  malady  are 
legion.  This  is  the  best  proof  we  have  that  no  one  remedy  is 
effectual  in  every  case.  However,  the  measures  which  we  will  men- 
tion are  those  known  by  us  to  be  worth  trying  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  have  never  failed  to  stop  this  symptom  except  on  the 
two  occasions  mentioned  above,  and  these  patients  wxre  dying  from 
inoperable  cancer. 

In  most  cases,  the  simpler  remedies  will  usually  suffice,  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  the  drinking  of  one-half  glass  of  water  in 
which  a  teaspoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate  has  been  placed,  swallow- 
ing of  ice,  sucking  a  lemon,  taking  a  little  vinegar  or  common  table 
salt.  Probably  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  of  the  common 
remedies  is  the  holding  of  the  breath  while  large  swallows  of  water 
are  taken.  King  suggested  that  the  patient  at  the  same  time  stop 
the  ears  with  his  fingers  while  his  nose  is  held  tightly  closed.  Air  is 
thus  prevented  from  entering  the  pharynx  except  through  the  mouth. 
If  two  or  three  trials  fail  to  stop  the  symptoms,  the  tongue  should 
be  thrust  out  synchronous  with  each  respiration,  which  should  now  be 
increased  to  30  to  50  per  minute.  Each  respiration  should  be  deep. 
This  however,  exhausts  the  patient  and  should  not  be  kept  up  very 
long  at  a  time.  Massage  along  the  course  of  the  phrenic  nerves  in 
the  neck  or  counterirritation  with  mustard  leaves  here  as  well  as 
over  the  epigastrium  may  prove  an  efficacious  treatment.*  If  the 
symptoms  continue,  the  alimentary  tract  should  be  freed  of  all  ma- 
terial which  can  be  the  causative  factors.  If  the  nature  of  the 
operation  permits,  free  catharsis  may  be  instituted  by  giving  pur- 
gatives per  mouth,  otherwise,  enemas  will  suffice.  The  stomach 
should  be  emptied.  A  simple  emetic  such  as  a  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard in  a  cup  of  warm  water  may  be  tried  at  first.  Apomorphine, 
/io  grain  subcutaneously  is  particularly  suitable  in  that  not  only 
is  the  stomach  emptied,  but  the  act  of  vomiting  causes  the  diaphragm, 
to  contract  violently  and  this  alone  may  stop  the  clonic  spasms. 
The  tube  may  be  used  also  for  clearing  the  stomach,  and  in  pa- 
tients unused  to  it,  this  is  especially  indicated.    With  the  gastroin- 
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tcstinal  tract  cleared  out,  otlier  remedies  can  now  be  tried.  Since 
so  many  difierent  drujrs  have  now  an<l  then  aetal  well  in  different 
patients,  it  is  probably  advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  other  medi- 
cinal measures.  Inhalation  of  amyl  nitrate  or  injections  of  cocaine, 
/{>o  to  Vio  li?''^"i  hyi)odemiically,  may  be  tried. 

By  all  means  force  the  intake  of  larjije  amounts  of  water,  in  which 
sodium  bicarbonatt*  is  fretOy  jriv(»n.  Other  measures  such  as  me- 
chanical interference  may  be  employed.  Forceful  manual  compres- 
sion of  the  costal  maryrins  of  the  lower  ribs  and  the  epigastrium  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  minutes  is  KO<>d,  or  a  tif^ht  adhesive  binder 
may  be  placed  anmnd  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax.  Jodicke®  de- 
scribes a  good  method  for  obstruct inji:  the  diai)hragmatic  movements. 
He  forces  the  intestines  u])  against  this  muscle  by  flexing  the  legs 
upon  the  thighs  and  has  them  Hexed  on  the  abdomen  and  pn^sed  as 
firmly  as  ])0ssible  against  this  part  of  the  Ixxly.  He  reported  a 
serious  case  in  which  this  procedure  was  successfully  emi)loyed.  The 
hiccough  stopped  in  ten  minutes.  The  condition  is  relieved  in  many 
instances  by  the  patient  i)lacing  his  arms  alnne  his  head  and  then 
pulling  his  weight  upward  in  the  bed  by  holding  to  the  head  railing. 

If  in  spite  of  all  the  measuies  suggested,  the  sympttnns  pem-st, 
the  kidneys  msiy  be  at  fault  and  measures  should  be  undertaken  as 
described  under  the  treatment  of  uremia.  Should  the  symptoms  still 
pei*sist,  then  mori)hine  must  be  n^sorted  to.  It  should  be  given  hy- 
podermically  until  the  full  physiologic  effects  are  seen.  In  one  case 
that  I  have  treated  the  respiration  was  cut  down  to  four  per  minute, 
while  in  another  it  was  diminished  to  only  three  per  minute.  One 
l)atient  was  cuied  and  the  other  temporarily  relieved.  Caffrey*® 
failed  to  stop  the  sym])to!ns  in  a  severe  ease  by  using  this  method, 
then  he  injected  Vir.u  atropine  sulphate  subcutaneously  and  the  symp- 
toms at  once  cleared,  never  to  return.  The  hiccough  had  pereistcd 
four  vears,  and  in  this  time  everv  known  remedv  had  been  tried. 

Chloral  hydrate  and  the  bromide -i  have  been  used  repeatedly  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  Kecently,  Segal  used  ei)inephrin,  10 
drops  of  a  1 :1000  solution,  which  st()i>ped  a  hiccough  which  had 
lasted  eleven  days,  even  in  spite  of  chloroform  anesthesia.  Lately, 
Mead'^  reported  a  case  which  was  cured  by  menthol  after  none  of  the 
usual  methods  had  brought  relief.  He  uses  10  droj>s  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  menthol  in  spiritus  vini  recti  and  this  is  repeated  every 
hour  if  necessarv. 

■ 

In  babies,  hiccough  may  be  stopped  by  giving  thtMii  j)lain  water. 
Grape  sugar  or  granulated  sugar  ])laced  in  the  mouth  ofteji  stops 
the  maladv.     In  older  children,  the  same  measures  are  used  as  those 
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employed  for  adults,  except  perhaps  the  medication.  The  mechani- 
cal measures  should  be  persisted  in  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
with  adults.    Provoking  sneezing  may  be  efficacious. 

In  hysterical  or  neurotic  patients,  the  treatment  as  suggested  for 
older  children  should  first  be  tried.  Autosuggestion  or  hypnotism 
is  indicated.  Valerian  is  especially  efficacious.  Ether  narcosis  may 
be  employed  as  a  last  resort  in  the  usual  persistent  case  of  hiccough 
which  is  threatening  life,  but  in  these  hysterical  patients,  it  should 
be  employed  early  in  the  condition.  The  hiccough  rarely  returns 
after  the  first  narcosis. 

The  esophageal  sound  has  been  passed  successfully  in  a  few  in- 
stances, one  such  was  reported  by  New*-  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  in  over- 
coming a  hysterical  hiccough.  The  patient  had  been  operated  sev- 
eral times,  for  various  conditions  among  which  were  appendicitis 
and  stone  in  the  kidney.  After  each  operation,  the  patient  had  hic- 
cough which  lasted  from  one  to  twelve  hours.  After  the  last  oper- 
ation, hiccough  appeared  at  short  intervals  for  four  months,  after 
which  date  it  i)ersisted  day  and  night  for  five  months  longer.  The 
rate  of  the  hiccough  varied  from  20  to  72  per  minute.  During  this 
time  many  measures  were  tried  to  secure  relief.  C.  H.  Mayo  ad- 
vised intubation  since  he  believed  the  nervous  condition  alone  pro- 
duced the  symptoms.  Following  intubation  with  the  largest  size  of 
O'Dwyer  tube  the  hiccough  stopped  at  once.  Three  hours  later,  the 
tube  was  coughed  up  and  the  hiccough  started  again.  The  tube  was 
again  introduced  and  remained  eight  hours  in  place,  after  which 
time  it  was  coughed  up  but  the  hiccough  did  not  return.  The  pa- 
tient was  permanently  cured. 

Intubation  therefore  is  placed  on  the  list  of  the  many  remedies  for 
this  condition,  but  no  treatment  should  be  left  untried  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something  which  will  relieve  the  patient  of  a  symptom 
which  more  than  once  has  demanded  death  for  its  toll. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HKADACIIE 
By  0.  F.  McKit trick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ITeadachc  is  one  of  tlie  most  cominou  syini)toiiis  with  which  the 
medical  profession  lias  to  deal.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  it 
should  present  itself  frefpiently  in  the  postoperative  patient,  and  for 
this  reason  we  are  forced  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject  upon  which 
volumes  already  have  been  writt(Mi.  However,  a  certain  amount  of 
familiarity  with  its  various  forms  is  essential,  in  order  to  intelli- 
gently carry  out  adequate  treatment  wlien  the  occasion  arises.  The 
disturbance  may  be  very  mild  and  transient  in  nature,  not  indicating 
any  especially  important  upset  in  the  patient's  condition,  or  it  may 
become  quite  severe,  beinjr  the  forerunner  of  some  important  com- 
plication.    It  often  accompanies  some  serious  constitutional  disease. 

This  symi)tom  arises  as  a  result  of  an  almost  unlimited  number 
of  disorders,  and  the  mecihanism  of  its  production  is  still  one  of  the 
unsolved  mysteries  of  medicine.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  due  to 
irritation  of  the  terminal  sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  the 
vaj^us  branch  supply inj;^  the  meninjres.  The  pain  most  commonly 
complained  of  is  a  dull  ache  or  tlirobbino:  in  the  head,  but  frequently 
it  is  acute,  sharj),  shoot inpr,  borinjr  or  stabbing.  It  may  continue  for 
a  number  of  horn's  or  days,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  transient  or 
])aroxysmal  in  occurrence. 

The  location  of  the  pain  in  the  head  is  of  little  imi)ortance,  accord- 
ing to  Cabot.*  Ocular  headache  usually  begins  or  centers  around  the 
region  of  the  eyes,  whereas  that  due  to  inflammation  of  the  frontal 
sinus,  antrum,  middle  ear,  or  the  pei'iosteum,  spreads  from  a  point 
over  the  initial  lesion.  The  headache  may  be  confined  to  the  tem- 
poral, parietal,  occipital,  or  frontal  regions  on  one  or  both  sides,  or 
it  may  be  generally  distributed  throughout  the  whole  head.  It  has 
been  generally  conceded  that  migraine  is  unilateral,  but  other  con- 
ditions, such  as  uremia,  brain  tiunor,  neurasthenia,  etc.,  may  also 
excite  a  unilateral  headache.  ]t  is  ai)parent,  therefore,  that  too 
much  reliance  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  causative  factor  or  fac- 
toids can  not  })e  placed  upon  either  the  kind  of  pain  or  the  location. 

For  a  practical  working  basis,  I  agree  with  Leszynsky-  that  head- 
aches should  ])e  divided  in  two  classes — functional  and  organic.    Func- 
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tional  headaches  are  so  varied  and  so  frequent  that  to  classify  them 
is  almost  impossible.  In  this  group  are  included  those  headaches 
due  to  conditions  not  located  within  the  cranial  cavity.  Head- 
aches referable  to  various  constitutional  or  psychic  disturbances  are 
also  included  in  this  class. 

The  organic  form  includes  all  headaches  due  to  intracranial  dis- 
ease, or  disease  of  the  skull. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  form  of  functional  headaches  is  toxic 
in  nature.  Under  this  class  may  be  mentioned  as  exciting  causes 
(1)  operative  concern,  (2)  ether,  (3)  fatigue,  bad  air,  (4)  insola- 
tion, (5)  constipation  and  indigestion,  (6)  infections,  (7)  poisons, 
and  (8)  constitutional  diseases. 

Nervous  individuals,  and  those  patients  who  have  worried  over  the 
oncoming  operation,  frequently  develop  a  headache  before  etheriza- 
tion takes  place.  These  same  patients,  because  of  any  divergence  from 
the  routine  of  the  postoperative  treatment,  such  as  entertaining 
visitors,  sudden  anger,  disappointment,  or  what  not,  are  aften  no- 
ticeably victims  of  this  unpleasant  complication.  Ether  headaches 
very  soon  follow  the  narecsis,  but  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  persist 
for  a  long  time.  Local  anesthesia  or  spinal  analgesia  are  more  lia- 
ble to  excite  this  symptom  than  ether,  and  the  effect,  in  my  experi- 
ence, is  far  more  lasting.  Fatigue  and  bad  air  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand,  though  the  association  is  so  common  in  these  patients  that  one 
can  hardly  resist  the  feeling  that  with  abundance  of  fresh  air  and 
sunlight,  fatigue  would  often  be  delayed.  Cabot  suggests  that  the 
fatigue  is  due  to  the  circulation  of  ^'fatigue  poisons."  In  summer 
time,  especially,  and  following  a  *'heat  wave,''  patients  develop 
headaches  which  seem  to  be  due  to  overheating.  Most  of  such  cases 
are,  more  or  less,  "nervous''  and  no  doubt  part  of  the  distress  is 
instigated  by  this  affection. 

The  absorption  of  the  excretory  products  of  the  body  or  fermen- 
tative or  decomposing  food  within  the  alimentary  canal  certainly 
plays  a  most  important  part  in  producing  this  condition.  Autoin- 
toxication from  this  source  was  long  ago  demonstrated  clinically  as 
a  very  productive  factor  in  causing  headaches.  One  of  the  first 
things  to  be  considered  in  the  treatment  of  the  condition  is  to 
thoroughly  eliminate  these  poisons  by  emptying  the  bowels  and  flush- 
ing the  kidneys.  Constipation  per  se  does  not  always  cause  a  head- 
ache, for  patients  very  often  go  many  days  and  even  a  week  with- 
out a  bowel  movement  without  sjTnptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  others 
are  very  susceptible,  and  a  very  slight  irregularity  produces  severe 
headache.     Gkistric   or   intestinal   indigestion   will   cause   headaches 
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throuj>:h  absori>ti()ii  of  tho  toxic  inatmal  thus  pfonerated,  through 
roflox  iri'itatioii  of  the  vajifus  or  sympathetic  nerves,  or  from  jraseous 
distention  of  these  viscera,  due  to  the  abnormal  fermentation  of  the 
undij^ested  food.  Dizziness  frequently  aecom)>anies  the  headaches 
produced  by  intestinal  intoxication,  and  the  urine  in  these  cases  will 
show  an  increase  in  the  in<lican  reaction.  A  d(»cn»ase  in  the  alka- 
linity of  the  blood,  as  s(»en  in  acidosis,  or  a  retention  in  the  blood  of 
excrement itious  substances,  as  seen  in  uremic  i)atients,  are  likely  to 
cause  persistinpr  and  st'V<»re  headaehe^.  which  are  relieved  only  when 
the  excitinj?  causes  are  reduced  by  elimination. 

Infection  or  inflammation,  accomi)anied  by  fever,  often  produces 
acute  headaches.  In  ])ostoperative  cases,  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
catchinj?  cold.  Karely  it  is  the  symptom  of  some  acute  exanthema- 
tous  disease  superimposed  on  the  surjrical  oiM»ration.  The  heijjht  of 
the  fever,  the  character  of  the  pulse,  and  white  blood  count  are  im- 
portant adjuncts  in  makinj?  a  diajruosis. 

The  withdrawal  of  poisons,  such  as  alcohol,  morphine,  tobacco, 
coffee,  etc.,  usually  exert  their  eff(»cts.  It  is  not  infrequently  seen  in 
patients  long  addicted  to  their  use,  and  unless  the  demand  is  sup- 
plied, the  headache  becomes  ])ersistent  and  (piite  severe. 

Constitutional  diseases  such  as  j?out,  diabetes,  chronic  rheumatism, 
or  hyi)othyroidism  may  cause  headaches  at  times. 

Another  form  of  functional  headache  comes  under  the  heading  of 
the  psychoneuroses.  This  includes  (1)  neurasthenia,  (2)  hysteria, 
and  (3)  epilepsy. 

Neurasthenia  is  fast  becominj^  an  obsolete  term  for  vajrue  nervous 
affections,  which  apjmrently  have  no  cause  for  their  existence. 
Headaches  «issumcd,  oi*  in  most  of  the  cases  actually  experienced,  are 
])eculiar,  in  that  so  often  only  a  fullness  in  tin*  head,  as  Leszynsky 
notes,  or  a  restricting  band  across  the  forehead.  The  disease  in- 
creases in  severity  with  the  increased  att(»ntion   jriven  th(»  patient. 

Hysterical  headaches  appear  suddenly,  and  a])])arently  are  very 
severe,  but  of  short  dui'ation.  and  are  usually  localized.  Other  sijyns 
of  hysteria  may  accompany  the  syin|»tom,  such  as  convulsive  attacks, 
muscular  spasms,  etc.,  the  condition  like  neurasthenia  is  very  favor- 
ably influenced  by  su^jjestion. 

Epileptics  frequently  develop  headaches  followinjr  convulsions. 
This  symptom  occurred  re^julai-ly  in  one  of  my  patients,  the  condi- 
tion, however,  lasted  but  a  short  time,  but  the  number  of  convulsions 
cimld  be  accuratelv  ascertained  bv  the  numbei"  of  times  the  headache 
appeared. 

Functional    headaches   due   to   vasomotor   disturbances  are   fairlv 
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common.  Changes  in  the  atmosphere,  excessive  hard  mental  work 
or  worry,  insomnia,  venous  engorgement  from  chronic  heart  disease, 
coughing,  emphysema,  or  any  act  or  condition  resulting  in  obstruc- 
tion to  the  venous  return  in  the  neck,^  may  cause  the  onset  of  this 
unpleasant  symptom.  Cerebral  anemia  following  loss  of  blood  at 
operation,  as  a  result  of  posture,  shock,  or  arterial  disease,  is  very 
likely  to  produce  headache,  the  severity  and  duration  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  anemia. 

Migraine,  sick  headache,  or  hemicrania,  is  a  form  of  vasomotor 
headaches,  which  stands  alone  in  its  tenacious  persistence  and  se- 
verity of  symptoms.  It  is  said  that  the  immediate  cause  is  a  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  cerebral,  or  other  arteries,  on  one  side  of 
the  head,  followed  by  unusual  dilatation  of  these  same  vessels.  The 
disease  is  usually  preceded  by  a  few  days  prodromal  symptoms  of 
lassitude,  irritability,  feeling  of  fullness  in  the  head,  etc. :  the  head- 
ache gradually  begins,  and  finally  reaches  a  severity  which  is  almost 
unbearable  for  the  patient.  One  side  of  the  head  is  involved  at  a 
time,  though  both  sides  may  become  alternately  affected.  The  attack 
lasts  several  hours,  and  at  times  several  days  elapse  before  the  pain 
disappears.  The  condition  is  a  periodic  inherited  one,  and  a  diag- 
nosis is  made  by  the  history,  character  of  the  attacks,  and  location 
of  the  pain. 

The  last  but  very  important  form  of  functional  headache  is  the 
reflex  type.  This  includes  the  affections  of  (1)  eye,  (2)  nose  and 
pharynx,  (3)  mouth,  (4)  ear,  also  (5)  gastric  and  menstrual  forms. 

Ocular  imperfections  are  such  a  common  source  of  headache  that 
they  must  be  seriously  considered  in  every  case  not  responding 
quickly  to  treatment.  Astigmatism  alone  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  persistent  headache.  It  is  usually  aggravated  by  overuse 
of  the  eyes.  Errors  of  refraction,  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the 
eyes,  iritis,  glaucoma,  etc.,  are  often  followed  by  headaches. 

Nasopharyngeal  obstructions,  inflammations,  deformed  septum, 
polyps,  etc.,  are  freriuently  the  cause  of  headache,  and  especially  in 
the  chronic  mouth-breather. 

Carious  teeth  were  found  to  be  a  cause  of  persistent  headache  in 
one  of  my  cases.  On  removal  of  two  teeth,  the  headache  ceased  at 
once,  never  to  return. 

Impacted  cerumen  in  children  has  occasioned  a  disturbing  head- 
ache.   This  condition  has  not  been  observed  in  any  of  our  adult  cases. 

Gastric  conditions  producing  headache  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, but  reflex  hunger  pain,  exhibited  in  postoperative  patients, 
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is  likely  to  be  followed  by  headaebe,  if  tbe  hunjrer  is  not  appeased 
within  a  short  time. 

Menstruation  is  a  common  cause  of  headache,  which  usually  oc- 
curs preceding:  or  just  following  it.  It  is  not  a  hard  condition  to 
treat  as  a  rule. 

Cabot,  quoting  Kdinger,  calls  attention  to  headache  which  has 
l)cen  termed  ** indurative"  and  is  associated  with  painful  uneven 
nodules  near  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  occiput. 
When  these  nodules  disjippear  under  massage,  the  headache  is  at 
once  relieved.  Thi^e  indurations  have  been  felt  in  a  few  of  our 
cases  after  opei*ation,  and  in  each  case  th(»y  were  accompanied  by 
headache  which  was  relieved  by  firm,  d<»ep,  rotatory  massage.  The 
cause  of  the  condition  is  not  known,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  microscopic  examination  has  not  been  made  to  explain  the 
condition. 

The  organic  headaches  i>rescnt  a  varying  number  of  causes. 
Among  the  first  to  consider  probably,  is  inflammation  or  disease  of 
the  frontal  or  ethmoid  sinuses.  The  pain  in  these  cases  is  most  severe 
in  front,  and  usually  .worse  on  the  side  most  affected. 

Middle  ear  affections  and  disease  of  the  mastoid  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  headach(\s. 

Diseases  of  the  cranial  bones  or  inflammation  of  the  i)eriosteum 
cause  localized  and  persistent  pain  at  times.  Tbe  headache  is  more 
likely  to  be  worse  at  night.  Syphilitic  ])eriostitis  is  always  a  likely 
exciting  cause  in  such  localized  affections. 

Intracranial  disturbances,  which  i)roduce  headache,  such  as  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges,  particularly  inflannnation  of  the  pia,  is 
very  likely  to  be  infective  in  nature.  However,  affections  of  the 
dura,  especially  in  old  people,  are  likely  to  be  due  to  syphilis.  This 
type  of  headache  is  commonly  periodical  and  paroxysmal  in  nature, 
worse  at  night,  and  tliere  is  usually  a  history  of  the  disea.se  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Cerebral  syphilis  i)roduces  endarteritis,  with  gum- 
matous foi'mation,  either  on  tbe  meninges  oi*  witliin  the  brain  sub- 
stance. In  addition  to  tbe  headache,  other  symptoms  occur,  such 
as  vomiting,  ])aralyscs,  optic  neuritis,  and  ])ossibly  vertigo. 

Intracranial  tumors,  other  than  gumniata,  are  (»xciting  causes,  at 
times,  of  ])ersistent  and  sev(»re  headache.  Tbe  i)ain  usually  is  some- 
where near  tbe  location  of  tbe  tumor,  but  occasionally  the  pain  is 
general.  Psychic  excitement,  stimulation  of  any  kind,  straining  at 
stool  or  c(mgbing,  etc.,  always  aggravates  thr  condition. 

The  general  diagnosis  of  tbe  cause  of  headaches  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  there  is  a  still  greater  num- 
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bcr  of  postoperative  headaches  in  which  a  diagnosis  is  not  made  at 
all.  These  cases  represent  so  large  a  number  that  it  is  discourag- 
ing to  even  attempt  the  enumeration  of  known  causes. 

Of  cases  which  do  not  clear  up  under  ordinary  treatment,  and  in 
whom  the  etiology  is  obscure  I  would  suggest  that  Cabot's  follow- 
ing question  be  asked:  **(a)  Is  the  headache  of  paroxysmal  occur- 
rence and  fixed  duration  (usually,  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours), 
accompanied  by  disturbances  of  vision  and  great  prostration  (mi- 
graine) ?  (b)  Is  the  history  that  of  a  psychoneurosis ?  (c)  Does  the 
pain  recur  at  precisely  the  same  hour  each  day?"  In  addition  to 
the  general  physical  examination  and  blood  for  Wassermann  in  sug- 
gestive cases,  he  would  add  the  following:  '* Examination  of  the 
eyes  (including  retinoscopy),  (2)  blood  pressure  determination 
(nephritis,  tumor),  (3)  temperature  record  (infections),  (4)  uri- 
nalysis (albumin,  sugar,  acetone),  (5)  examination  of  the  nose  and 
its  accessory  sinuses  and  (6)  palpation  of  the  insertion  of  the  nape 
muscles  at  the  occiput/' 

The  treatment  consists  first  in  an  earnest  attempt  at  diagnosis. 
As  Schreiber*  says:  *'Each  headache  has  a  different  meaning,  and 
when  one  considers  that  all  the  infectious  diseases  begin  with  head- 
ache, it  is  one  of  the  most  important  symptoms  with  which  we  deal." 

**Abrams^  says  that  while  the  diagnosis  is  being  attempted,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  palliatively  treated.  Certain  preventive  measures 
can  be  carried  out  in  surgical  cases.  During  an  operation  the  brain 
is  being  continually  stimulated  by  the  cutting  of  tissues  and  nerves 
which  have  not  been  blocked."  Schreiber  thinks  this  a  very  impor- 
tant cause  in  postoperative  headaches,  and  in  patients  subject  to  this 
malady,  nerve  blocking  may  be  attempted  before  the  operation  be- 
gins. At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  stomach  should  be  washed 
thoroughly  with  cool  water,  which  not  only  cleans  out  the  irritating 
ether  mucus,  but  also  gives  tone  to  the  more  or  less  dilated  stomach. 
The  patient  is  then  put  into  a  warm  bed,  and  kept  comfortable. 
Sui'gical  shock  is  another  important  cause  of  postoperative  head- 
ache which  Schreiber  would  overcome  by  the  simple  measures  above. 

If  headache  occurs  in  spite  of  the  preventive  measures  suggested, 
the  first  attempt  at  treatment  is  to  get  the  head  cool  with  ice  bags 
or  cold  cloths.  This  causes  a  constriction  of  the  vessels  in  the  be- 
ginning, followed  by  a  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  At  this  stage,  if 
the  patient  so  desires  it,  the  ice  cap  can  be  replaced  by  the  hot-water 
bag.  The  feet  are  kept  hot  by  means  of  hot-water  bags,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  and  measures  begun  to  thoroughly  clear  the 
gastrointestinal  tract. 
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Large  doses  of  phenacetiii,  acetaiiilid,  aspirin,  etc.,  which  so  often 
are  next  in  order,  are  not  particularly  sul)seril>ed  to  by  Sehreiher, 
since  they  are  so  likely  to  depress  tlH»  circulation.  Jle  would  use  in- 
stead, bromides  which  are  very  efficient  in  allaying  the  reflexes  and 
thus  are  very  useful  in  the  migraine  form  of  headache.  Migrainin, 
a  mixture  of  antipyrine  with  caffeine  and  citric  acid,  in  doses  of  10 
to  IT)  grains  is  also  very  useful. 

In  some  instances  adrenalin  10  to  20  minims,  may  be  given  hypo- 
dermieally.     This  drug  occasionally  caus(»s  vomiting. 

The  congestive  forms  of  headache,  thon*  due  to  arteriosclerosis  or 
h)eomotor  ataxia  lespond  ]>articularly  well  to  concussion  of  the 
seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Clinically  this  produces  a  vasoconstric- 
tion of  the  vascular  system  throughout  the  body,  ami  especially  that 
of  the  head.  Schreiber  states  that  the  results  are  marked  and  by 
examining  the  fundus  of  the  eye  at  this  time,  the  vessels  can  be  seen 
to  constrict.  He  used  this  method  succ<»ssfully  in  relieving  a  head- 
ache due  to  a  cerebellar  tumoi',  which  could  not  be  removed  at  op- 
eration. Concussion  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  however,  causes  a 
dilatation  of  the  vascular  system,  and  is  attempted  in  eases  which 
indicate  such  therapy.  The  method  should  not  be  employed  until 
the  other  measures  have  been  tried.  The  claims  are  based  on 
clinical  observations  alone. 

To  concuss  the  si)ine,  an  instrument  especially  devised  by 
Schreiber,  is  placed  directly  over  the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebra 
and  then  struck  a  firm  blow  with  a  rubber  hammer,  which  is  rein- 
forced with  wood.  The  blow  is  repeated  ten  times,  after  which  a 
rest  equal  to  five  l)lows  is  enjoined,  and  then  the  process  is  again 
repeated.  This  is  continued  for  three  to  five  miiuites.  The  treat- 
ment can  be  repeated  every  three  to  four  hours,  and  kept  uj)  as  long 
as  necessarv. 

'*In  that  typ;»  of  lieadaciie  which  seems  to  involve  the  region  of  the 
occipital  nerve,  Alwams  finds  the  most  tender  ])oint  along  the  nerve 
by  means  of  lirni  prcssui'e  with  some  hai'd  instrument,  and  then 
freezes  it  for  three  to  five  minutes  witli  etliyl  chloride.  In  diabetics 
or  very  run-down  individuals,  it  is  not  frozen  so  long  because  of  the 
danger  of  skin  necrosis.*'  Schreil)er  would  rei)eat  this  treatment  as 
often  as  the  headache  returns. 

Finally,  codeine  or  morphine  may  be  resorted  to  if  no  I'clief  can 
be  ol)tained  by  the  above  measures.  Stewart,  liowever,  would  try 
to  bring  about  slee]>  with  the  bi'omides  and  veronal  or  chloral,  before 
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the  opium  is  administered.  Opium  certainly  should  not  be  used  for 
this  condition,  since  opium  addiction  is  particularly  liable  to  develop 
in  such  patients. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

BACKACHE 

By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Backache  is  a  symptom  commonly  complained  of  the  day  following 
a  surgical  operation.  In  fact  many  patients  give  one  the  impression 
that  this  is  their  most  distressing  symptom.  It  is  increased  usually 
when  the  patient  turns  in  the  bed  or  in  any  manner  twists  the  back 
or  uses  the  muscles  of  this  region.  The  pain  is  located  in  either  the 
lumbar  or  sacral  regions  or  both,  and  is  often  accompanied  by  ri- 
gidity of  the  lumbar  muscles  as  noted  by  Da  Costa  ;^  the  pain  may 
persist  for  many  days,  being  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance  and  even 
wakefulness  in  the  patient. 

I  believe  I  have  heard  this  complaint  by  two  classes  of  patients 
particularly  (a)  those  who  have  had  a  general  anesthesia  (b)  those 
who  were  lying  flat  on  the  back  during  the  operation.  This  ob- 
servation gives  color  to  the  theory  that  the  normal  curve  of  the  spine 
is  maintained  by  the  muscles  and  ligaments  acting  together,  hence 
deep  anesthesia,  by  relaxing  the  muscles,  imposes  an  undue  load  on 
the  ligaments  which  are  stretched  beyond  the  normal  degree  if  the 
patient  lies  on  a  perfectly  flat  table.  Severe  backache  is  the  result. 
Other  etiologic  factors  have  been  propounded  by  various  observers. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  renal  congestion,  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  etc.  Dunlap-  states  that  the  position  of  the  patient  on  a 
hard  flat  table  without  a  support  causes  undue  strain  on  the  sacro- 
iliac svnchondrosis,  while  Kosmark^  consider  the  strain  on  the  lum- 
bar  ligaments  the  paramount  cause  of  backache  in  these  cases. 

Backache  existing  in  patients  longer  than  the  first  few  postopera- 
tive days  is  a  matter  which  demands  more  thorough  attention  than 
is  usually  given  these  sufferers.  I  have  seen  the  malady  persist  for 
weeks,  bringing  about  serious  delay  in  the  convalescence  and  at  the 
same  time  inviting  condemnation  of  the  surgeon  by  the  patient,  until 
the  cause  of  the  condition  was  found  and  the  correct  treatment  in- 
stituted. In  these  instances  the  backache,  probably  first  started 
by  the  position  on  the  table,  is  kept  up  by  other  causes  and  condi- 
tions. 

Diseases  long  before  cured  and  which  had  previously  given  severe 
trouble  with  the  back  may  have  been  started  anew  by  the  operative 
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procedure.  This  symptom  which  may  have  been  prominent  before 
the  operation  (which  was  probably  performed  for  an  entirely  differ- 
ent malady)  may  cause  such  severe  pain  that  the  postoperative  care 
resolves  itself  into  the  treatment  of  the  backache  alone.  The  malady 
is  so  commonly  observed  during  the  after-care  of  surgical  patients 
that  its  cause  whether  due  to  the  operative  procedure  or  some 
chronic  ailment  of  the  patient  must  be  determined  and  measures 
undertaken  to  alleviate  the  distress  thereby  produced.  The  back- 
ache may  not  even  be  mentioned  by  the  patient  until  he  is  allowed 
out  of  bed.  It  matters  little  to  the  patient  whether  the  pain  is 
rightfully  a  postoperative  complication;  it  is  a  condition  to  be  suc- 
cessfully met  by  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  case  and  a  systematic 
study  of  the  condition,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  overlooked  in  a  work 
of  this  kind. 

The  lumbar  or  sacral  backache  when  not  due  to  any  of  the  causes 
mentioned  above  may  result  from  the  added  strain  of  the  operation 
on  a  neurasthenic  type  of  patient  whose  general  vitality  may  be  so 
lowered  as  to  seriously  affect  the  nerve  tone.  In  such  patients,  par- 
ticularly of  the  female  sex,  Kosmark  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
any  pelvic  condition  such  as  inflammations,  exudates,  tumors,  uter- 
ine displacements,  constipation,  etc.,  may  result  in  backache.  Even 
in  those  individuals  not  so  run  down  or  upset  by  the  operation, 
pathologic  pelvic  conditions  such  as  those  mentioned  above  are  ex- 
tremely important  etiologic  factors  and  this  possibility  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  patients  who  are  suffering  from  backache  and  who 
were  not  subjected  to  a  pelvic  or  gynecologic  operation. 

During  the  menstrual  period,  I  have  often  noted  an  increase  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  in  an  already  aching  back  or  a  beginning 
of  this  malady  in  patients  previously  free  of  pain.  In  the  latter 
instances  the  backache  usually  disappeared  with  the  menses.  Oper- 
ations upon  pregnant  women  are  very  likely  to  be  followed  by  severe 
backache.  In  my  experience  I  have  not  found  adequate  means  to 
prevent  this  malady  regardless  of  the  treatment  and  care  afforded 
such  patients  on  the  operating  table.  Williams*  and  others  have 
noted  the  physiologic  relaxation  of  the  various  pelvic  joints  during 
pregnancy  and  Goldthwait  and  Osgood'  state  that  possibly  always — 
certainly  occasionally,  during  menstruation — this  state  of  affairs  ex- 
ists. There  has  accumulated  considerable  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
pelvic  articulations,  particularly  the  sacroiliac  synchondroses  are 
true  joints,  having  all  the  common  joint  structures  as  stated  by  Gold- 
th\vait  and  Osgood  and  ''that  this  being  the  case,  they  are  naturally 
subject  to  the  same  diseases  and  injuries  as  the  other  joints.    When 
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this  is  once  apprecijitod  and  the  character  of  tho  articulations  is 
considered,  and  especially  when  it  is  renienfliered  tliat  the  exact  op- 
position of  these  is  maintained  almost  entirely  hy  the  liframents,  the 
surprising  thing  is  not  that  ahnormal  mobility  and  disease  of  the 
joints  ever  do  occur  but  that  they  do  not  occur  more  frequently." 
In  view  of  these  findings  it  is  not  surprising  that  backache  should 
occur  often  in  this  class  of  cases  following  the  added  strain  on  tho 
ligaments  from  muscular  relaxation  due  to  the  general  anesthetic 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  any  malposition  the  ])atient  may  have  as- 
sumed during  the  oj)eration. 

In  studying  the  cause  of  backache,  trauma  is  a  factor  not  to  be 
lightly  turned  aside.  I  once  knew  of  a  patient  aged  twelve  upon 
whom  a  tonsillectomy  and  adenoid  oj)eration  was  ])erformed,  who 
suddenly  the  next  day  developed  a  most  severe  backache  which  ne- 
cessitated several  days'  stay  in  bed.  It  was  finally  learned  after 
most  thorough  examination  that  the  ])atient  had  fallen  out  of  bed 
during  the  previous  night.  The  operative  ])rocedure  was  carried  out 
at  the  patient's  home  and  was  not  in  the  care  of  a  nni'se.  This  prob- 
ably accounted  for  the  accident.  Other  instances  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention  where  the  patient  sat  down  too  hard  or  had  fallen 
on  the  hard  hospital  floor. 

In  discussing  other  etiologic  factors  (loldthwait  and  Osgood  fur- 
ther state  that  **a  mere  general  lack  of  |)hysical  tone  naturally  pre- 
disposes to  trouble  of  this  sort,  th(»  bones  are  held  in  place  almost 
entirely  by  ligaments  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  re- 
lax and  cause  trouble  as  do  ligaments  of  the  knee  or  foot  under 
similar  conditions. 

''In  cases  in  which  definite  disease  is  j)res(»nt  the  same  elements 
which  predis])()se  to  the  s])eeial  type  of  lesion  in  other  joints  nat- 
urally favor  llie  occurrence  of  the  same  ty]»e  in  the  articulations  of 
the  pelvis. 

'* Tuberculosis  has  long  been  known  to  occasicmally  dev<»lop  in 
these  joints.  Tiie  infectious  form  of  artiiritis  may  also  extend  to  the 
pelvis  in  connection  with  the  more  g<*neral  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  atrophic  or  the  hypertrophic 
forms  of  arthritis,  although  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  common. 
It  is  in  this  h\q)ertroi)hic  form  that  the  joints  at  times  become  en- 
tirely fused  and  that  the  persistent  sciatica  or  leg  ]^ains  are  so  com- 
monly seen.  These  referred  pains  are  i)ro])al)ly  due  to  the  pressure 
of  the  hyi)ertrophic  tissue  upon  the  lumbosacral  cord  as  it  passes 
over  the  articulation.'' 

Ei)stein'^  calls  attention  to  these  same  diseases,  however,  affecting 
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the  spinal  column,  as  a  cause  of  backache.  He  ventures  the  state- 
ment that  the  general  surgeon  has  removed  appendices,  ovaries  and 
performed  other  laparotomies,  where  the  patient  might  have  been 
much  better  served  by  a  spinal  support  or  plaster  jacket.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  such  a  mistake  was  made  in  Bartlett's  clinic  re- 
cently. A  male  patient,  aged  41,  was  admitted  for  pain  in  lower 
abdomen  and  back.  A  diseased  appendix  was  removed,  but  this  in 
no  way  alleviated  his  complaint.  On  closer  examination  after  the 
patient  had  had  severe  backache  for  a  week,  a  hypertrophic  arthri- 
tis was  discovered  in  the  lumbar  vertebra  with  absolute  immov- 
ability in  three  of  them.  A  plaster  of  Paris  jacket  was  applied  with 
perfect  relief  of  all  symptoms. 

In  the  elimination  of  the  various  causes  of  backache  which  a  post- 
operative patient  may  present,  gout  must  not  be  forgotten.  Myal- 
gia of  the  lumbar  muscles  (lumbago)  is  another  source  for  this  symp- 
tom. The  etiology  is  obscure  though  it  often  occurs,  according  to 
some  observers,  in  patients  with  rheumatic  predispositions.  In  con- 
sidering lumbago,  one  must  differentiate  from  any  early  osteomalacia. 
Weinstcin'  states  that  if  this  latter  disease  is  present,  there  will  be 
a  waddling  and  uncertain  gait  and  a  shortening  of  the  patient *s  stat- 
ure. Continuing  this  subject  Weinstcin  notes  that  **the  rhachialgia 
of  neurasthenia  simulates  lumbago,  but  the  etiologic  features  of  the 
latter  disease  are  absent,  and  there  is  no  aggravation  of  pain  on 
straining,  while  there  is  usually  exacerbation  under  emotion.  Myosi- 
tis, with  gradual  onset,  presents  stiffness  or  rigidity  in  the  extremi- 
ties and  back.  The  pains  are  vague  for  a  while,  when  they  take  on 
a  more  definite  character  and  become  localized  in  various  muscle 
groups.  As  the  muscular  involvement  rapidly  becomes  general,  skin 
lesions  and  edema  develop,  the  true  character  of  the  condition  is 
soon  appreciated.  Malignaiit  tumors  of  the  cord,  such  as  carcinoma, 
sarcoma,  and  myeloma,  give  rise  to  pressure  symptoms,  the  signif- 
icance of  which  can  not  long  be  doubted." 

A  floating  kidney  may  also  give  rise  to  backache,  especially  if  as- 
sociated with  a  general  splanchnoptosis.  This  latter  abnormality 
alone  will  give  rise  to  severe  backache  in  the  patient  out  of  bed.  The 
^'enteroptotic  habitus"  of  Mills,  and  the  nervous  and  dyspeptic  dis- 
orders will  help  one  to  claim  this  condition  as  the  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Occasionally  gallstone  colic  occurs  in  the  convalescing  patient  who 
lias  been  operated  for  some  other  ailment.  Pain  in  the  right  shoulder 
region  remains  after  the  attack  has  subsided.  An  engorged  liver,  a 
pyloric  stenosis,  or  mediastinal  tumors  may  cause  backache  accord- 
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iug  to  Weinstein.  He  also  calls  attention  to  thoraeie  or  abdominal 
aneurysms  as  a  cause  in  some  instances.  Neuritis  even  that  pro- 
duced by  glycosuria  may  be  a  fruitful  factor  in  producing  back- 
ache. 

A  pelvic  or  ureteral  calculus  or  kidney  neoplasm  gives  rise  to 
severe  backache  at  times.  Wollh(»in»**  states  that  the  fre(|uency  of  the 
malady  diminishes  as  the  tract  is  ascen<led.  lie  also  notes  that  in 
obscure  cases  of  backache,  masturbation  must  be  considered  an  etio- 
logic  possibility. 

Attitudes  or  postures  i)lay  an  important  role  in  backache  as  has 
been  noted  by  many  observers.  (Joldthwait  and  Osgood  stated  with 
reference  to  the  pelvic  articulations  that  **when  once  it  is  appreci- 
ated that  motion  in  these  articulations  normally  exists,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  such  attitudes  as  standing  with  extreme  lordosis,  or 
sitting  with  the  lumbar  curve  reversed,  as  in  lounging,  nmst  cause 
strain  on  the  sacroiliac  articulations,  which  if  continued  will  result 
in  the  same  weakness  and  relaxation  as  is  seen  in  any  of  the  other 
joints  under  like  conditions  of  strain.  In  stout  i)ei'sons,  either  men 
or  women,  the  drag  of  the  large  abdomen  causes  lordosis  with  result- 
ing pelvic  joint  strain  and  exj)lains  the  fre(iuency  of  the  sacroiliac 
weakness  in  this  type  of  individual.'* 

The  weight  of  large  tumors  will  cause  their  presence  to  be  felt 
very  likely  in  some  sort  of  back  pain.  I  had  one  case  of  elephantiasis 
of  the  right  breast  which  gav(»  increasing  symptoms  of  pain  and 
backache  in  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  i)ortions  of  the  spine.  Support 
of  the  enlarged  breast  gave  only  temporary  relief.  Permanent  cure 
for  the  condition  was  tlie  removal  of  the  tumor.  The  ])atient  was  ad- 
mitted for  a  hemorrhoid  operation,  but  the  ])ackache  was  so  severe 
that  other  operative.*  measures  were  necessary  first  to  relieve  the 
severe  symj)toiiLS. 

Backache  due  to  the  changes  in  tiie  jmsition  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  condition  called  by  KiJlian,^  spondylolisthesis  is  more  com- 
mon than  is  probably  supposed.  Laiie^"  considered  the  malady  in 
coal  heavers  a  normal  finding  and  stated  that  it  was  indeed  common 
among  the  laboring  classes. 

Xeugebauer,^^  who  has  given  more  attention  to  this  subject  than 
anyone  else,  thought  the  condition  was  produced  l)y  a  thinning  of  the 
interartieular  portions  of  the  last  lumbal*  verte])ra  as  a  result  of  im- 
proper development  or  fracture  of  this  ])()rtion.  Others  have  since 
shown  that  it  can  occur  fi*oni  fracture  of  the  articular  processes  with- 
out the  changes  in  the  vertel)ra.  Lane  considered  in  some  cases,  at 
least,  that  the  change  in  the  interartieular  portion  is  caused  by  ex- 
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cessive  pressure.  Goldthwait*^  has  shown,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tion can  occur  without  any  destruction  in  the  interarticular  portion. 
In  such  cases  he  states  that  because  of  the  various  shapes  and  fac- 
ings of  the  superior  articular  processes  of  the  first  sacral  segment, 
unlocking  takes  place,  allowing  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  to  slip  for- 
ward. It  is  not  the  marked  forms  of  spondylolisthesis  but  the 
slighter  forms,  difficult  or  impossible  to  diagnose,  which  are  to  blame 
for  some  of  the  obscure  continued  postoperative  backache. 

Goldthwait  also  notes  as  a  cause  of  some  back  pain,  the  variations 
in  length  and  shape  of  the  transverae  processes  of  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra  and  that  in  the  height  of  the  superior  aspects  of  the  lateral 
portions  of  the  sacrum.  In  some  cases  one  of  the  processes  is  so  long 
as  to  even  join  the  sacrum.  In  this  connection  Goldthwait  states 
that  *  *  if  the  process  were  fused  to  the  sacrum  there  would,  of  course, 
be  no  motion  at  this  point.  If  it  w^ere  free  the  impinging  of  the  end 
of  this  process  against  the  top  of  the  sacrum  (often  forming  a  true 
joint),  or  the  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  would  not  only  limit  the 
motion,  but  also,  if  repeated,  would  result  in  sensitiveness  at  the 
point  of  contact. '' 

Another  cause  for  backache,  particularly  that  seen  in  patients 
who  have  just  got  out  of  bed  for  the  first  time  after  a  prolonged  stay, 
is  postoperative  flat-foot. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  an  extended  stay  in  bed  will 
so  weaken  the  mliscles  and  ligaments  of  the  leg  as  to  produce  the 
typical  flat-foot.  This  is  more  common  in  those  cases  where  exten- 
sion of  the  leg  from  fracture,  etc.,  has  been  maintained  without  ade- 
quate support  to  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Ogilvy^^  in  discussing  the 
subject  of  weak  feet  states  that  it  ''may  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  painful  symptoms  in  the  feet.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  tired, 
aching  feeling,  referred  to  the  lumbar  spine,  and  are  noted  after  the 
patient  has  stood  on  the  feet  for  some  time."  An  increase  in  the 
amount  of  standing  or  walking  will  increase  the  pain  Ogilvy^^  says, 
while  rest  always  relieves  the  pain.  Continuing,  Ogilvy  notes  that 
**upon  examination  of  the  back  alone,  there  is  little  evidence  of  the 
cause  of  the  pain.  The  spine  is  freely  movable.  There  is  no  spasm 
of  muscle  or  any  other  sign  of  any  inflammatory  lesion,  nor  is  there 
any  tenderness  on  pressure,  nor  deformity.  The  cause  of  the  trou- 
ble is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  overlooked,  unless  the  feet  are  thought 
of  and  an  examination  of  them  made.  These,  when  examined,  are 
found  to  be  everted.  When  questioned,  the  patient  admits  that  the 
feet  tire  easily,  are  sometimes  painful,  and  that  the  pain  at  times 
extends  up  the  leg.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  examine  such 
feet  with  the  patient  standing,  and  it  is  of  just  as  great  importance 
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to  remember  that  flat  feet  are  not  inH-essiiiy  to  aeeount  for  the  back- 
aehe  eaiised  by  f(H)t  strain."  In  jfiviiijr  tiie  eause  of  baekaehe,  even 
thouj^h  tlie  feet  are  foiiiul  defeetive,  <.)^ilvy  states  that  tlic  ''proper 
foot  balanee  is  lost  and  the  body  i)ois<>  is  so  ehan^ed  as  to  throw  an 
exeessive  weight  strain  on  the  museh>s  and  ligaments  in  the  back, 
produeinjj:  a  dull,  borinjr  pain,  whieh  inereasi's  in  severity  as  the 
patient  eontinues  to  overstrain  these  struetures  in  standing  or  walk- 
ing. When  the  ftiot  balance  is  eorreeled  and  the  foot  strain  re- 
lieved, the  baekaehe  is  imint»;liately  eured.'' 

Jn  some  eases  after  all  tiie  possible  eauses  mentioned  aliove  have 
been  eliminated  and  the  condition  still  remains  unexplained,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  most  of  the  writei's  on  the  subjeet  that  there  must 
be  some  peculiarity  in  dcvcloj)ment  which  diminishes  the  stability 
of  the  lumbar  and  pelvic  articulations. 

Coccy(jo(hjnia  is  associated  with  backa<'he  in  these  eases  at  times. 
Pain  in  and  around  the  region  of  the  coccyx  is  also  noted  independ- 
ently of  backache.  The  aftVction,  peculiar  to  women,  presents  un- 
mistakable elinieal  features,  but  so  far  as  1  know  there  is  no  definite 
pathologic  condition.  The  symptom  more  often  appears  in  married 
patients,  ])artieularly  those  who  liave  borne  children,  although  it  oc- 
curs in  unmarried  fenudes.  1  do  not  recall  a  single  ease  where  it 
developed  in  a  postoi)erative  male  ])atient.  A  history  of  injury  is 
given  in  most  of  the  eases  although  in  two  very  typical  cases  occurring 
in  our  patients,  no  such  etiologic  factor  could  be  elicited.  Jn  each  pa- 
tient there  was  a  definite  neurasthenic  basis  upon  which  I  could  i)lace 
the  cause  of  the  condition.  The  i)ain  complained  of  was  sharp  shoot- 
ing and  was  intensified  on  sitting  up  in  bed,  sudden  rising,  or  during 
the  act  of  defecation. 

ill  the  ti'catment  of  pure  postoperative^  backache  preventive  meas- 
ures art*  more  imi)(>rtant  than  llie  after  cure,  hence  one  will  readily 
ai>precijitc  the  value  of  a  well-])ndded  tabic  which  conforms  as  nearly 
as  ])()ssil)le  to  the  outline  of  the  spinal  <'oIumn.  When  the  patient  re- 
turns to  bed  a  roll  placed  under  the  biick,  frcfpient  turnings  and  al- 
lowing the  paticMit  to  move  (^f  his  own  accin'd  will  often  aid  in  j)revent- 
ing  a  sevei'e  bncka(;he.  In  other  cases  the  malady  will  occur  no  nuitter 
what  efforts  have  been  |)ut  forth  to  offset  it.  When  it  does  appear, 
massajre,  alcohol  rubs  and  heat  nuiy  be  applied  with  marked  success. 
The  lumbar  s])ine  should  Ix*  supported  with  bed  rolls,  pillows,  and 
other  simple  measures  employed  to  take  as  much  sti'ain  ofl'  tin*  lum- 
bar ligaments  as  possible.  AVe  arc*  usually  able  to  gain  but  a  slight 
measure  of  relit^f  from  change  of  position,  although  it  may  also  be 
tried.    The  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  this  condition 
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during  tlie  first  few  days  of  his  convalescence.  Among  the  medi- 
cines used  to  give  comfort  to  such  patients  none  seem  to  give  the  re- 
lief that  some  form  of  opium  combined  with  the  salicylates  will  ac- 
complish. Usually  I  employ  codeine  i^  to  1  grain  with  aspirin,  5  to 
10  grains  and  repeat  the  codeine  within  one  hour  if  the  pain  is  not 
relieved  at  once.  Warm  plain  water  enemas  to  be  retained  as  long 
as  possible  and  hot  fluids  per  mouth  are  also  used  in  some  cases  with 
great  measures  of  success.  The  bowels  and  bladder  are  kept  empty 
during  the  active  treatment.  The  urine  is  watched  for  sugar  and 
general  eliminative  measures  carried  out. 

When  the  symptom  is  produced  by  some  gynecologic  disorder, 
the  condition  is  met  as  soon  as  practical  by  methods  accepted  by  the 
best  authorities  for  the  individual  disease. 

The  treatment  given  in  individual  cases  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  the  lesion  producing  the  symptoms.  In  every  case  the  important 
factor  is  the  diagnosis  and  if  the  case  presents  unusual  findings  the 
orthopedist,  the  neurologist,  or  the  internist  should  be  asked  in  con- 
sultation and  treatment  carried  out  as  directed  by  either  of  them. 

For  acute  strain  of  the  pelvic  articulations  adhesive  strips  two 
inches  wide  are  placed  from  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ilium  on 
the  one  side  to  a  similar  position  on  the  other  side.  The  strips  are 
overlapped  and  continued  to  be  placed  until  the  whole  lumbosacral 
region  is  covered.  A  pad  of  felt  over  the  sacral  region  will  often 
be  appreciated  as  a  more  or  less  subluxation  of  the  sacrum  occurs  in 
these  cases.  Ooldthwait  and  Osgood  state  that  in  relaxed  pelvic  ar- 
ticulations frecjuently  there  is  not  correct  opposition  in  the  bones,  the 
malposition  being  a  true  backward  displacement  of  the  sacrum  in  its 
upper  part.  They  would  correct  such  a  malady  by  **hyperextending 
the  spine  by  means  of  firm  pillows  under  the  lumbar  curve  or  hav- 
ing the  patient  lie  face  downward  with  only  the  legs  and  thighs  sup- 
ported upon  the  table  and  the  head  and  shoulders  upon  another,  the 
body  hanging  entirely  unsupported  between.  In  this  position  the 
weight  of  the  body  drags  the  sj)ine  forward,  which  favors  the  re- 
placement of  the  sacrum. '^  A  plaster  of  l^aris  jacket  is  now  applied 
while  the  patient  is  in  this  position.  It  may  be  advisable  to  place 
the  i)atient  upon  the  frame  as  shown  in  (Fig.  152,  page  467)  which 
will  allow  of  more  sacral  pressure.  A  spica  including  both  thighs  may 
become  necessary  in  order  to  hold  the  pelvic  bones  in  place  after  they 
have  once  slipped  back  from  the  malposition  due  to  the  relaxation  of 
the  ligaments.  Goldthwait  and  Osgood  would  keep  such  patients  in 
bed  four  weeks,  then  allow  them  to  be  out  with  some  sort  of  remov- 
able jacket  which  is  to  be  worn  three  months  longer.    The  jacket,  the 
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authoFH  say,  slioiild  fit  well  down  ovvr  the  trochanters  and  be  made 
of  stiffened  leather  or  i)laster  of  Paris  and  a])])lii.*d  with  the  patient 
standing  and  the  lumbar  spine  nuKlerately  extended. 

In  the  relaxations  without  displacement  (and  these  represent  the 
largest  number  according  to  my  own  observation)  the  adhesive  strap- 
ping of  the  l)ack  and  the  jacket  stated  above  are  entirely  sufficient. 
At  night,  when  the  pain  is  particularly  severe,  supports  in  the  form 
of  a  bed  roll  under  the  luml)ar  curve  or  under  the  side  if  the  patient 
wants  to  lie  in  this  position  may  be  uswl. 

The  cases  [)rescntiiig  symptoms  due  to  tuberculosis,  hypertrophic 
arthritis,  trauma,  lumbosacral  disturbances,  abnormal  spinous  proc- 
esses, etc.,  are  treated  by  immobilization  or  in  some  cases  even  opera- 
tion then  followed  by  immobilizing  measures. 

In  the  treatment  of  coccygoilynia  the  same  general  measures  as 
noted  above  may  also  be  employetl.  Hot  sitz-baths,  massage,  and  ef- 
forts put  forth  to  discard  any  movement  which  will  in  any  way  ag- 
gravate the  condition,  are  to  be  emj)loyed.  The  treatment,  however, 
Ls  generally  unsatisfactory.  At  times  the  coccyx  has  been  removed 
even  without  relief.  Lippcns*^  recently  advised  the  injection  of  0.5 
c.c.  of  r)0  per  cent  solution  of  antipyrin  in  alcohol  into  the  third  and 
fourth  sacral  nerves.  In  carrying  out  the  technic  Lippens  points 
out  that  the  point  of  exit  of  the  third  sacral  nerve  is  an  inch  outside 
of  the  crest  of  the  saci'um  and  an  inch  below  the  posterior  "inferior 
spine  of  tlie  ilium ;  that  of  tlie  fourth  sacral  nerve  is  a  fingerbreadth 
lower.     The  treatment  is  worthy  of  trial  in  intractable  cases. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

SHOCK 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

An  historical  account  of  the  theories  concerning  shock,  according 
to  Crile,^  reads  as  follows : 

**John  Hunter,  in  1784,  was  probably  the  first  to  describe  shock. 

''William  Clowes,  in  1568,  Wieseman,  in  1719,  and  Garengeot,  in 
1723,  recognized  shock,  and  attributed  it  to  the  presence  of  some 
foreign  body  in  the  wound  or  in  the  blood. 

** Guthrie,  in  his  work  *0n  Gunshot  Wounds,'  speaks  of  waiting 
*  until  the  alarm  and  shock  have  subsided,'  and  details  a  number  of 
cases. 

*' James  Little,  in  1795,  was  the  first  writer  to  use  the  word  shock 
in  the  sense  it  is  now  employed. 

''Travers,  in  1827,  described  a  number  of  cases  of  shock,  and  be- 
lieved that  shock  to  the  nervous  system  might  cause  death  without 
reaction. 

**J.  A.  Delcasse,  in  1834,  stated  that  the  effects  of  violence  were 
transmitted  chiefly  through  the  osseous  system,  whereby  the  living 
molecules  were  separated  from  each  other,  especially  in  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  liver. 

'^Erichsen,  in  his  treatise  in  1864,  considered  shock  in  railroad 
and  other  accidents  to  be  due  to  the  *  sharp  vibration  that  is  trans- 
mitted through  everything,' — the  immediate  lesion  being,  probably, 
of  a  molecular  character.'* 

We  were  brought  nearer  to  the  modern  conception  in  1870.  **In 
1870,  Goltz  made  his  classical  experiments  on  the  frog  and  concluded 
that  the  shock  phenomena  observed  were  due  to  the  vasomotor  paral- 
ysis caused  by  mechanical  violence. 

*'In  1873,  Lauder  Brunton  wrote  a  monograph  on  the  subject,  in 
which  Gt)ltz's  theory  was  accepted.  Hofmeister,  in  1885,  wrote  that 
malnutrition  of  the  heart,  fatty  degeneration,  general  weakness,  and 
loss  of  blood  were  the  chief '  factoi's  concerned  in  the  production  of 
shock.  Gross  describes  it  as  a  depression  of  vital  powers,  suddenly 
induced  by  external  injuries,  and  essentially  dependent  upon  a  loss 
of  innervation. 

*'Agnew  wrote  that  it  is  evident,  from  a  clinical  standpoint,  that 
the  determining  causes  of  shock  must  reach  that  portion  of  the  nerv- 
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ous  system  from  which  the  lieart  ami  liin«2:s  reeeive  their  motor  en- 
dowments, foi*  the  feel)le  aetioii  of  these  organs  is  one  of  the  fi" 
observed  phenomena  of  sh(K*k/'     This  last  quotation  from  his  book 
brings  lis  close  to  Crile\s  own  vasomotor  theory. 

A  host  of  other  writei's  have  considered  the  subject  in  different 
ways  and  from  different  anj^les,  tliere  being  up  to  the  present  time, 
no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  its  exact  mechanism.  Perhaps  the  best 
summary  of  the  subject  which  has  appeared  to  date  is  a  critical 
abstract  by  M.  G.  Seelig/-  of  St.  Louis,  on  **The  Nature  of  Shock.'' 
I  shall  proceed  to  (piote  very  liberally  from  it,  f<»eling  that  this  au- 
thor's exj)erimental  work  and  exhaustive  literature  study  enable  him 
to  produce  an  authoritative  sunnnary  of  the  subject. 

**For  nearly  a  century  investigators  and  clinicians  have  been  pro- 
])Ounding  theories  and  promulgating  doctrines  that  definitely  located 
the  cause  of  shock  in  an  abei-ration  now  of  this  function  or  organ, 
now  of  that.  ^V  it  bout  exception  none  of  these  various  theories  has 
stood  the  tests  of  searching  criticism.  It  is  rational  to  hoi)e,  there- 
fore, that  by  passing  the  various  older  working  hypotheses  in  review, 
we  may  at  least  partially  conij)!*ehend  why  they  have  failed,  and 
likewise  orient  ourselves  in  a  suitable  critical  attitude  regarding  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  new  theory. 

*'IIow  may  we  explain  this  constant  change  of  front?  On  two 
grounds:  In  the  first  place  a  failure  to  recog?iize  what  was  so  clear 
to  the  elder  Gross,  namely,  that  *  shock  is  a  rude  inihinging  of  the 
entire  machinery  of  lite,'  and  that  we  must  therefore  proceed  cau- 
tiously in  attempting  to  locate  the  unhinging  at  the  door  of  any  one 
particular  organ  or  function.  Secondly,  we  find  an  explanation  for 
the  multiplicity  of  theori(»s  in  the  fre(iuent  misinterjjretations  of  ex- 
perimental data  or  in  the  drawing  of  unwarranted  conclusions  from 
properly  collected  data.  For  example,  to  take  up  the  most  common 
type  of  coniirmed  faulty  reasoning,  almost  vvt^vy  investigator  of  shock 
develops  his  line  of  thought  around  the  central  point  that  low  blood 
pressure  signifies  shock.  And  so  indeed  it  does,  but  it  has  never 
been  proved  and  should  never  be  assumed  that  low  blood  pressure 
is  the  T)rimarv  causative  agencv  of  shock.'' 

*'Tlie  needs  of  more  specific  ci'iticisni  jnak(»  it  imperative  to  deal 
critically  with  the  development  of  the  more  commonly  accepted  theo- 
ries of  shock,  as  we  know  them  today.  Ifi  order  to  do  this  we  shall 
select  for  analvsis  the  followinir  ])revalent  doctrines  regardini?  the 
causative  factor  in  shock,  which  is  stated  variously  to  be: 

1.  Vasomotor  exhaustion  and  j)aralysis. 

2.  Cardiac  spasm  and  eventual  failure. 
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'^3.  Inhibition  of  the  functions  of  all  the  organs. 
**4.  Deficiency  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  (acapnia). 
''5.  Moiphologic  changes  and  eventual  partial  or  complete  dis- 
integration of  the  ganglion  cells. 

*'The  theory  of  vasomotor  exhaustion  as  the  essential  cause  of 
shock  was  established  on  what  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  a  firm  basis 
by  Crile.  His  argument  is  based  on  the  facts  that  the  essential  phe- 
nomenon of  shock  is  low  blood  pressure,  and  that  since  there  is  no 
demonstrable  lesion  in  fatal  cases,  and  no  later  effects  in  those  that 
recover,  we  must  assume  exhaustion  rather  than  structural  lesions 
to  be  the  cause  of  this  fall. 

**The  vasomotor  exhaustion  theory  has  also  been  attacked  directly 
by  the  physiologists,  Porter,  Henderson,  and  Lyon,  and  indirectly 
by  numerous  other  investigators  who  bring  forward  theories  of  their 
own — Vale,  Kinnaman,  Schur,  Weisel,  Bainbridge,  and  Parkinson. 

*' Henderson  believes  that  in  shock  'the  vasomotor  center  does  its 
full  duty  almost  to  the  last,'  that  failure  of  the  circulation  is  due  to 
the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  blood,  by  transudation  of  its 
fluid  out  of  the  vessels  into  the  tissues,  and  that  there  is  no  *  fatigue 
or  inhibition  or  failure  of  anv  sort  in  the  vasomotor  center.' 

**Seelig  and  Lyon,  in  two  papers,  contest  the  validity  of  the  doc- 
trine of  exhaustion  of  the  vasomotor  centers.  In  their  first  paper 
they  measured  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  femoral  vein  in  a  nor- 
mal dog,  before  and  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  After  sec- 
tion of  the  nerve  the  outflow  was  more  rapid,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
This  same  experiment  was  performed  on  a  dog  in  shock,  and  despite 
the  shock  tlie  outflow  was  more  rapid  after  section  of  the  sciatic, 
even  more  rapid,  proportionally,  than  in  the  normal  dog,  thus  dem- 
onstrating that  the  vasomotor  center  was  transmitting  active  tonic 
impulses  through  the  sciatic,  even  in  a  state  of  profound  shock. 
Moreover,  by  ophthalmoscopic  examinations  they  determined  that 
the  arteries  of  the  retina  not  only  did  not  dilate,  but  rather  that 
they  actively  contracted  as  the  animal  went  into  shock.  As  joint 
author  in  this  work,  it  is  only  fair  for  me  (SeeKg)  to  state  that 
Erlanger  contests  our  reasoning  as  regards  rate  of  outflow,  and  also 
that  we  should  have  proved,  but  did  not,  that  the  contraction  of  the 
retinal  vessels  is  really  an  active,  tonic  contraction  and  not  a  pas- 
sive one  due  to  empty  vessels.  In  a  second  paper,  Seelig  and 
Lyon  attack  the  problem  from  a  different  point  of  view.  They  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  in  normal  animals  stimulation  of  the  central 
end  of  the  cut  vagus  causes  a  rise  of  blood  pressure,  and  that  this 
rise  occurs  even  when  the  animals  are  in  the  profoundest  degree  of 
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shock.  Furthermore,  utilizing  Porter's  doctrine  of  percentage  rise, 
they  found  that  the  rise  was  proportionally  as  high  in  profound 
shock  as  in  the  normal  animal.  In  order  to  exclude  all  I'eflex  effects 
on  the  heart,  they  cut  both  vagi  and  removed  the  right  and  left 
stellate  ganglia;  but  even  after  these  procedures,  stimulation  of  the 
central  end  of  the  vagus  was  followed  by  a  rise  in  pressure.  These 
authors  conclude  from  thoir  experiments  that  the  vasomotor  centers 
are  active  in  shock. 

**0f  these  theories  which  account  for  the  mechanism  of  shock,  none 
has  made  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  clinician  than  the  doctrine  that 
cardiac  failure  is  the  essential  element  in  the  obscure  symptom- 
complex — a  principle  laid  down  most  emphatically  by  Boise,  al- 
though Howell  also  admits  cardiac  shock,  as  well  as  vascular 
shock.  Boise,  who  bases  his  views  largely  on  the  experimentjs  of 
Crile,  Howell,  and  Porter,  attempts  to  prove  that  as  a  result  of  ex- 
cessive stimulation  of  the  augmentor  nerves  of  the  heart  (due  to 
peripheral  trauma)  this  organ  is  thrown  into  spasm ;  that,  therefore, 
in  shock  there  is  increased  systole,  decreased  diastole,  lessened  output 
of  blood  from  the  heart,  and  therefore  low  blood  pressure.  The  low- 
ered blood  pressure  in  its  turn  leads  to  further  decrease  in  the  output, 
establishing,  as  it  were,  a  vicious  circle. 

**The  heart  is  compromised  in  shock,  beyond  a  doubt,  but  cardiac 
inefficiency  is  certainly  not  the  primary  cause  of  shock. 

**Meltzer,  it  was,  who  develoi)ed  in  his  characteristically  lucid 
fashion  the  doctrine  of  inhibition  of  functions  as  the  underlying  es- 
sential phenomenon  in  shock. 

''Meltzer  ventures  the  assumption  that  the  'various  injuries  which 
are  capable  of  ])ringing  on  shock,  do  so  by  favoring  the  development 
of  the  inhibitory  side  of  all  the  functions  of  the  body.'  This  predomi- 
nance of  inhibition  makes  its  appearance  at  first  in  those  functions 
w^hich  are  of  less  immediate  importance  to  life,  and  are  therefore, 
less  insured  by  safeguards  protecting  their  equilibrium.  With  in- 
creased injury,  the  inhibition  also  spreads  to  the  more  vital  and  bet- 
ter protected  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

''Such  a  doctrine  as  this  serves  well  as  a  physiological  hypothesis, 
but  to  the  clinical  mind  searching  for  light  it  is  not  very  satisfying. 

"The  doctrine  of  acapnia,  viz.,  that  shock  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  was  enunciated  by  Henderson  within 
the  past  decade,  and  for  a  time  stimulated  much  work  and  much  criti- 
cism. Henderson  argues  that  the  traumata  that  induce  shock  cause 
rapid  deep  breathing  (hyperpnea)  as  the  result  of  pain  or  excite- 
ment.   This  rapid  deep  breathing  in  its  turn  causes  an  undue  ventila- 
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tion  of  the  lungs,  during  which  ventilation,  carbon  dioxide  is  rapidly 
swept  out  of  the  circulation.  Furthermore,  when  viscera  are  ex- 
posed, in  an  ordinary  laparotomy,  carbon  dioxide  is  exhaled  from 
their  surfaces,  thus  lessening  the  quantity  of  this  gas  in  the  blood. 
By  blood  gas  analyses,  Henderson  claims  to  have  proved  this  primary 
contention  beyond  a  doubt.  Now  carbon  dioxide  is  not,  as  it  is  so 
commonly  regarded,  merely  a  poisonous  excretion. 

*'When  there  is  a  reduction  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  the 
walls  of  the  veins  relax,  the  pressure  in  them  falls,  blood  accumu- 
lates in  them,  and  only  a  small  amount  is  transmitted  to  the  heart. 
Constriction  of  the  arteries  may  for  a  time  n^aintain  a  fair  blood 
pressure.  At  last  the  supply  reaching  the  right  auricles  becomes 
so  reduced  that  arterial  pressure  falls,  the  heart  beat  becomes  quick, 
the  output  is  small,  and  severe  shock  is  established.  Deficiency  of 
carbon  dioxide  lias  another  remarkable  effect.  When  the  deviation 
from  normal  is  considerable  there  is  a  tendency  for  fluid  to  exude 
from  the  plasma  into  the  tissues.  The  plasma  therefore  becomes  con- 
centrated and  the  total  volume  of  blood  diminished. 

**The  conclusion  that  acapnia  does  not  suffice  as  a  cause  of  shock 
therefore  seems  to  be  inevitable,  even  despite  the  large  quantity  of 
data  so  carefully  collected  by  Henderson  over  so  long  a  period  of 
time.*' 

In  support  of  this  negative  conclusion,  Seelig  quotes  the  work  of 
Erlanger,  Short  and  himself.  It  has  become  apparent  to  him  as  to 
practically  every  other  clinician  interested  in  this  subject,  that  our 
every-day  observations  in  practical  life  make  it  seem  unlikely. 

In  reviewing  the  ** exhaustion  hypothesis,''  Seelig  writes:  **This 
hypothesis  assumes  *that  animals  that  are  especially  capable  of  being 
shocked  are  those  whose  self-preservation  is  dependent  upon  special 
forms  of  motor  activity;  that  motor  activity  is  excited  by  adequate 
stimuli,  through  nerve  tissue  directly.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  motor  mechanism  and  its  adaptive  response  on  stimu- 
lation, there  is  in  each  individual,  at  a  given  time,  a  limited  amount 
of  potential  energy ;  that  motor  activity  following  each  adequate  stim- 
ulus diminishes  the  amount  of  this  potential  energy;  that  in  any 
animal,  a  sufiicient  number  and  intensity  of  the  stimuli  leads  in- 
evitably to  exhaustion  or  death;  that  when  the  motor  activity  takes 
the  form  of  obvious  work  performed,  such  as  running,  the  phe- 
nomenon expressing  the  depletion  of  the  vital  force  is  termed  phys- 
ical exhaustion;  and  that  when  the  expenditure  of  the  vital  force 
is  due  to  stimuli  which  lead  to  no  obvious  work  performed,  especially 
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if  the  stimuli  are  stronj^  and  the  expenditure  of  energy  rapid,  it 
is  designated  as  shock. 

"The  essence  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  brain  cells 
are  composed  of  labile  compounds  capable,  when  adequately  stimu- 
lated, of  converting  their  potential  energy  into  kinetic.  If  this 
power  to  convert  is  unduly  excited  and  the  cells  immediately  fixed, 
stained,  and  studied  microscopically,  they  show  what  seems  to  be 
a  deep  overstaining  due  to  an  overproduction  of  Nissl  substance.  If 
the  excitation  is  continued,  the  cells  stain  much  lighter  and  show  an 
altered  relation  between  cytoplasm  and  nucleus,  as  well  as  altered 
fonn;  finally,  if  the  excitation  is  continued  further,  the  cells  take 
practically  no  stain  (loss  of  Nissl  substance)  and  are  altered  in  form 
up  to  the  point  of  actual  disruption  (Crilo). 

**In  order  to  controvert  this  conclusion,  it  is  neceasary  to  contro- 
vert his  facts  or  to  show  faulty  logic  in  his  process  of  deduction.  The 
facts  as  they  stand  arc  merely  confirmations  of  similar  facts  made 
by  such  tioistworthy  workers  as  Hodge,  Ilertwig  and  his  school,  and 
Dolley.    No  one  has  l)rought  forward  concrete  data  in  rebuttal. 

*'Crile  is  concentrated  on  demonstrating  a  practical  method;  and 
ill  his  very  attempt  he  seems  to  miss  the  point  that  h?  aims  for.  He 
admits,  without  so  stating  specilically,  the  qualitative  similarity  and 
quantitative  diflferences  of  all  afferent  stimuli.  He  demonstrated 
that  fear,  trauma,  activity,  senility,  and  numerous  other  states  in- 
duce brain  cell  changes  exactly  similar  to  those  of  shock. 

*4Ie  thereby  links  shock  with  a  conglomerate  group  of  other  en- 
tities all  the  while  that  he  is  striving  to  isolate  it.  Possibly  the 
statement  that  he  desires  to  isolate  shock  as  an  entity  is  a  misstate- 
ment, but  Crile's  whole  line  of  thought  and  his  general  conclusions 
warrant  the  belief  that  he  is  striving  to  determine  the  etiologic 
factor  underlying  shock  as  a  dc^finite  symptom-complex. 

''Crile  may  encounter  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  condition 
of  shock  has  a  definite  mori)hological  representation  in  the  ganglion 
cells  of  the  cerebellum,  but  he  frequently  approaches  dangerously 
near  the  border  line  of  speculative  metaphysical  reasoning  in  his  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  these  same  morphological  changes  are  the  prime 
cause  of  shock.     And  thus  the  problem  stands — still  unsolved.'' 

It  is  suggested  that  those  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  shock,  read  Seelig's  exhaustive  and  thoughtful  collec- 
tive abstract  in  its  entirety,  the  foregoing  being  made  up  simply  of 
extracts  from  it. 

The  uncertainty  which  surrounds  the  subject  comes  out  still  more 
clearly  the  farther  one  goes  into  the  literature.     As  an  example  of 
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this  statement,  read  what  no  less  an  authority  than  Henderson'  has 
recently  promulgated. 

**  Shock,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  the  tenn  is  often  used,  is  not 
a  single,  clear-cut  disorder,  but  a  group  of  conditions  which  differ 
one  from  another  fundamentally.  However,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
these  various  conditions  resemble  one  another  superficially,  they  are 
generally  confused.  The  first  problem  is  to  define  and  distinguish  each 
one." 

Feeling  that  ** shock'*  was  too  broad  a  term  and  that  one  might 
more  clearly  define  his  meaning  in  terms  of  blood  pressure,  Bartlett* 
endeavored  at  Erlanger's  suggestion  to  ascertain  by  a  direct  method 
whether  vasodilatation  or  vasoconstriction  characterizes  low  blood 
pressure  produced  in  the  dog  by  trauma.  To  this  end,  salt  solution 
under  constant  pressure  was  injected  into  medium  sized  arteries  and 
the  rate  of  inflow  studied  as  the  blood  pressure  fell  in  consequence 
of  injury  to  the  cerebrum,  the  extremities,  and  the  abdominal 
viscera.  After  the  first  set  of  observations,  the  trauma  was  applied 
more  or  less  continuously  to  the  end  of  each  experiment. 

In  some  of  these  experiments,  the  femoral  artery  was  selected. 
It  was  divided  high  and  a  cannula  was  placed  in  the  distal  end.  In 
other  experiments,  the  splenic  artery  was  divided  as  near  the  aorta 
as  possible,  a  cannula  was  inserted  distally,  and  all  the  branches 
supplying  the  spleen  were  ligated,  leaving  only  the  large  terminal 
branch  which  anastomoses  with  the  coronary  artery  of  the  greater 
curvature. 

As  a  result  of  this  experimental  work  on  ten  animals,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  inflow  in  shock  was  faster 
than  normally  the  case,  the  average  increase  being  36  per  cent.  It 
is  concluded,  therefore,  that  decreased  vasomotor  tone  is  an  accomh 
paniment  of  shock. 

It  occurred  to  Mann^  that  the  study  of  shock  was  important,  since, 
despite  the  enormous  amount  of  work  done  on  this  subject,  a  critical 
review  of  the  literature  showed  an  astounding  amount  of  contradictory 
experimental  data  and  a  great  number  of  diverse  conclusions  based 
thereon.  He  feels  that  the  use  of  the  word  ** shock''  should  be 
avoided,  and  instead,  an  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  pa- 
tient's condition  should  be  given.  If  the  term  be  used  at  all,  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  condition  in  which,  without  any  grossly  discerni- 
ble hemorrhage  having  occurred,  the  amount  of  circulatory  fluid  is 
greatly  diminished  on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the 
smaller  veins  and  capillaries,  or  by  exudation  of  the  fluid  and  cellu- 
lar elements  of  the  blood  from  the  same. 
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Eiij^tad"  lu'licws  that  psyclii<'  and  physical  shock  arc  correlated ; 
that  i)sychic  shock  may  I'oHow  a  very  minor  or  m-ijor  o])oration,  be 
transitory  in  eflVct,  or  remain  i)eimancnt  and  wreck  the  patient's 
life. 

The  various  observations  rejrardinjr  the  inatmrni  of  shock  have 
bee!i  almost  as  divergent  as  the  tlieories  which  W(»re  atlvanctnl  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  and  meclianism  of  it.  Crih*^  statts  that  '* nitro- 
glycerin, atroi)ine,  saline  infusion,  <li;iitalis,  alcohol,  ciiflVine,  cam- 
phor, ergotin,  ether,  stro])luintlius,  etc.,  luivc*  so  many  individual,  even 
contradictory,  actions  thai  it  wouhl  ^CvMU  that  these  drujijs  could  not 
all  be  ijidicated  in  the  sanM^  condition.  In  .selecting  one  of  these 
drugs  in  a  case  of  shock  or  colhips*'.  wouhl  it  not  first  ])e  necc-sary  to 
know  definitely  to  what  the  fall  in  the  blood  j)ressure  is  due?  It  is 
due  to  tlie  exhaust  ion  of  the  aiuitomic  p(M'ii)hery  (blood  vessels)  ; 
of  the  lieart;  of  the  vasomotor;  of  tl:e  cardiac  center:  or  of  the  re- 
spiratory center;  is  it  an  exhaustion  or  a  susjHMisi<m  of  function,  or 
has  the  blood  plasma  passed  through  the  vessel  walls?  If  it  is  du( 
to  exhaustio!!  of  one  or  more  of  the-e  centers  or  organs,  would  stimu- 
lation relieve  the  exhaustion,  or  wouhl  an  increased  exhaustion  fol- 
low the  stimulation?  Would  it  he  hetfrr  to  lash  the  tired  horse  or 
give  it  rest? 

'*If  not  all  the  centers  and  organs  are  exhausted,  would  it  be  ad- 
vantageous to  stimulate  those  not  afl'ected  while  tlie  exhausted  ones 
rested?  AVould  it  be  advantam*ous  to  restore  the  blood  pressure,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  use  vi  liarmless  media nical  means? 

*'Are  not  tlie  centers  governing  the  circulation  automatic,  and  are 
they  not  all  autonuitically  stimulated?  And  aie  they  not  all  stimu- 
lated to  the  ])oint  of  exhaustion  before  the  final  circidatory  break-dowu 
occurs?  As  api)lied  to  the  cente/s  that  are  dejiressed,  is  it  bettiT  to 
depend  upon  a  drug  stimulation,  or  upon  automatic  stimulation?'' 

Whatever  on(»  may  think  of  Crile's  exj)lanation  of  tlie  i)henomeua 
of  shock,  one  can  not  fail  to  agi'ee  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
treatment  as  advance«l  by  this  gifted  research  worker  and  surgeon. 

Shock  may  at  limes  be  anticipated  a'ul  piwented  by  far-reaching 
and  rational  pnMj|)erntive  consideration  of  an  individual  ])atient's 
needs.  Jt  is  often  possible  to  improve  a  b;id  ri>k,  mei'cly  by  rest  in 
bed  and   |)i'()per  fi'eding,   previous  to  the  opt^i'ation. 

The  condition  of  Tn:niv  a  dehvdrated  peis(.ji  can  b(»  marvelouslv 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  liberal  amounts  of  water  under  the 
skin  or  into  tire  rectum.  Of  cours(»,  no  prelim inaiy  catliarsis  should 
be  indulged  in  here. 
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It  is  an  obvious  though  much  neglected  fact  that  a  long  and  te- 
dious cross-country  or  railway  journey  renders  an  already  sick  in- 
dividual doubly  unfit  to  bear  the. strain  of  a  major  surgical  proce- 
dure before  adequate  time  for  rest  has  been  allowed. 

A  preliminary  blood  transfusion,  unless  there  be  active  hemorrhage 
from  a  vessel  that  can  not  be  controlled,  will  accomplish  wonders 
toward  improving  a  patient  *s  condition  for  operation  and  now  that 
the  procedure  has  become  so  common  and  the  technic  been  so  greatly 
simplified,  one  is  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  often  resorted  to  as  a 
preoperative  measure.  (As  early  as  1905  Crile  was  experimenting 
along  this  line.) 

The  surgeon  must  individualize  in  many  directions;  for  instance 
it  is  obviously  unfair  to  the  chronic  alcoholic  to  send  him  to  the  oper- 
ating table  after  having  been  deprived  for  several  days  of  his  cus- 
tomary stimulant.  The  same  may  safely  be  said  of  the  morphine 
and  other  drug  habitues. 

A  night  *s  sleej)  must  be  assured  to  every  patient  who  is  going  to  be 
operated  on  the  following  morning.  As  a  matter  of  course,  mor- 
phine is  our  most  reliable  agent  for  this  purpose.  Should  there, 
however,  be  contraindications  to  its  use,  an  excellent  substitute  will 
be  found  in  the  rectal  administration  of  potassium  bromide  (2 
drams)  and  chloral  hydrate  (10  drams)  in  8  ounces  of  w^ater. 

Prophylaxis  on  the  opei'ating  table  concerns  itself  first  of  all  with 
body  warmth.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  temperature  of  the 
room  should  be  about  80°  F.  Crile  (personal  demonstration)  for- 
merly used  an  operating  table  which  was  heated  by  water  circula- 
tion, while  Robb  (personal  demonstration)  employed  a  much  sim- 
pler and  equally  effective  plan  of  accomplishing  the  same  object;  viz., 
he  had  a  number  of  ordinary  incandescent  bulbs  attached  under- 
neath the  top  of  the  table  and  turned  them  on  or  off  at  will. 

Hemorrhage  and  shock  have  distinctly  diffei'cnt  physiologic  effects 
although  their  clinical  effects  are  often  by  no  means  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish and  may,  of  course,  be  mixed  in  the  same  individual.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  will  be  readily  granted  that  accurate  hemostasis, 
inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  keep  the  patient  in  good  condition,  is  in  a 
way  a  i)reventive  of  shock. 

While  not  an  advocate  nf  haste  in  opoiating,  I  still  believe  all  ob- 
servers will  admit  that  the  man  who  tak(»s  all  of  the  patient's  needs 
into  consideration  and  gets  through  an  operat'on  quickly  will,  other 
things  being  equal,  observe  less  shock  in  his  clinic  than  will  the  man 
whose  work  entails  long  exposure.     Still  more  important,  perhaps. 
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ill  this  oonmvtiini,  aiv  delicate  itiaiiipulation,  preiitlo  retraction,  and 
the  ^^fcatlicrcdjicd"  diss<*cti()!i  ol'  Crih'. 

Ncrvc-blockinjr,  even  wlieit*  j;«Mieral  aiiestliesia  is  used,  is  un- 
donbtedly  unc  of  the  best  methods  of  sIio«*k  pi'eviMition  at  our  com- 
mand. One  of  the  autliors  oliserved  an  intraseapulotlioraeic  ampu- 
tation done  witliout  hioekinjr  of  tlie  l)raeljial  i»h'xus,  by  one  of  tlie 
most  distinjrnished  oi)erators  in  America,  witli  the  result  that  the 
patient,  apparently  of  a  strong  constitution,  died  the  follnwinpr  night. 
A  few  weeks  latei\  he  witnessed  a  much  less  exiXM-t  sur<rec»n  at  his 
first  attempt  of  this  kind;  but  the  brachial  plexus  had  been  blocked 
with  cocaine  and  i)ractically  no  shock  at  all  followed. 

Cusliing  long  ago  calbnl  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  tlie  condi- 
tion of  shock  persists  as  lonj;  as  <*entrifugal,  depressing  influences 
are  given  off  from  a  crushed  and  mangled  extriMnity,  the  residt  of 
railway  or  other  similar  at*cid<'nt.  He  very  riglitly  urges,  therefore, 
the  earliest  and  gentlest  possible  amputation  as  the  most  logical 
means  of  combating  shock. 

When  a  patient  has  returned  from  the  operating  room  in  shock, 
the  lirst  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  conservation  of  the  external 
body  heat,  since  coKl  extremities,  one  (►f  the  earli<'st  nmnifestations 
of  shock,  indicate  a  derangement  of  the  cerebral  centers  which  pre- 
side over  the  distribution  of  lieat.  The  use  of  ]>lankets,  electric 
warming  j)ads,  or  the  electric  light  cage  are  among  the  readiest 
means  at  our  command  for  ccnnbating  chilling  surfaces.  If  the 
])atient  is  conscious,  hot  stimulating  drinks,  sucli  a>i  tea,  coflVe,  and 
soup  should  be  administered  often  and  in  snudi  (luantities. 

Opini(»ns  are  divided  as  to  the  value  of  alcohol  in  this  connection. 
The  animal  experiment  of  i'rile  would  tend  to  show  that  the  lowered 
bloi^d  i)ressure,  cliaractei'istic  of  this  condition,  is  by  no  means 
helped  by  alcohol,  but  is  ])i-(»bably  iniluenced  in  tli«»  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

In  shock,  there  is  every  evidence  that  arterial  blood  accumu- 
lates unduly  in  the  largi*  internal  veipis.  leaving  a  deficient  supply 
for  the  cerebral  centers,  jind  Tor  the  lieai't  to  eoiiiract  U])on.  hence 
it  Avould  occur  at  once  even  to  a  ])eginner  to  lower  the  head  (Fig. 
20)  and  elevate  the  L'oot  (►!*  llie  bed.  Aii!»tli(M'  move  in  tlu*  same  direc- 
tion is  to  bandage  the  exti'eniitit's  and  put  gentle  comi)resvion  on  the 
abdomen,  thereby  aiding  the  i-eturn  Mow  oL'  blood  out  of  the  large 
veins  into  the  arterial  sid.'  of'  the  ein-ulatory  system  and  helping 
to  reestablish   the  <listnri)ed  balance  in   tin*  blood  ])ressure. 

We  have  at  onr  eonnnand.  two  drugs  whi<-li  act  u]>r)n  the  muscu- 
lature of  the   perij»]u'ral    arterial   vessels  and   thus  aid   in   I'estoring 
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Wood  pressure.  They  arc  adrenalin  and  pituitrin.  The  action  of  the 
former  is  exceedingly  transient  and  should  he  thrown  directly  into 
a  vein  in  order  that  the  niaNimnm  efficiency  of  it  may  be  realized. 
About  10  minims  of  a  1 :1000  solution  are  best  injected  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  needle  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  dllcd  with  adren- 
alin solution  is  thrust  into  the  lumen  of  a  rubber  tube  which  is  carry- 
ing salt  solution  into  a  vein  and  thus,  in  a  very  simple  manner,  the 
drug  in  dilute  form  is  carried  into  the  circulatory  system  and  rapidly 
diffused.  Since  the  effect  is  so  transient,  the  dose  must  be  repeated 
overj-  few  minutes  until  a  plijsiologie  effect  is  apparent,  though 
the  systolic  pressure  must  not  go  over  100  says  Corbett.     Pituitrin 


Fig.  20.— The  r>alicnl'«  hrad  i«   l<iv.tTcd   in   order  lliat   blood   may   giaviiatc  to  the  cerebral 
t'cnlen  and  the  heart.     Water  in  given  conlmwiisly  under  the  skin  and  into  Ihe  rectum. 

is  thought  bj'  many  to  have  a  more  sustained  and  perhaps  a  generally 
more  satisfactorj'  action.  It  is  given  l)y  intramuscular  injection, 
Kach  original  package  as  put  out  l>y  the  manufacturer,  contains  one 
to  two  doses. 

Subcutaneous  injection  of  salt  solution  or,  as  I  think  better,  of 
sterile  water,  is  generally  advocated  in  these  cases,  although  it  is 
hardly  reasonable  to  con-^fider  this  one  of  the  most  im]iortant  factors 
in  treatment. 

Crile  informs  me  in  a  recent  personal  communication  that  he  con- 
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Hi(l(»rH  blood  transfusion  tli(»  best  reni(»dy  which  wc  possess  for  shock. 
Whilo  this  position  has  as  yet  not  been  j^enerally  accepted,  stifl  we 
can  not  lijfhtly  pass  over  any  contribution  to  the  surgery  of  the 
vascular  system  which  emanates  from  this  source  of  so  much  ex* 
l)erimental,  as  well  as  clinical,  knowledge. 

The  giMieral  rules  for  the  use  of  sedatives  apply  here  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  They  are  of  undoubted  value  only  inasmuch  as  they  inter- 
fere with  the  i)erception  of  the  vari(ms  stimuli  which  may,  in  the 
aggregate,  add  U)  the  general  state  of  depression. 

■ 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

HEMORRHAGE 
By  Willard  Bartlctt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Postoperative  hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  accidents 
that  may  complicate  the  after-treatment  of  a  surgical  patient.  This 
is  particularly  true,  if  it  be  the  result  of  an  oversight  or  neglect  on 
the  operator's  part,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  sometimes  over- 
whelms the  unhappy  patient,  leaves  no  time  for  remedial  measures. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  defined  in  a  number  of  ways;  viz..  Concealed, 
Open,  and  Mixed.  The  first  two  are  self-explanatory,  while  by 
** Mixed  Hemorrhage,*'  is  meant  that  variety  in  which  the  bleeding 
is  primarily  within  a  body  cavity  or  wound  defect,  and  approaches 
the  open  type  when  the  blood  follows  a  drain  or  tampon  to  the  sur- 
face. Hemorrhage  may,  of  course,  be  arterial,  venous  or  capillary, 
if  one  has  the  source  of  it  in  mind  when  the  definition  is  formulated, 
and  when  classifying  according  to  its  causation,  it  may  be  due  to 
surgical  trauma,  pressure  decubitus,  to  erosions  of  various  sorts,  to 
the  progress  of  a  dyscrasia,  changing  the  blood  itself,  or  to  a  general 
pathologic  process  affecting  the  vessel  walls.  Perhaps  the  most  gen- 
erally useful  classification  of  hemorrhage,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
operator,  is  one  which  takes  into  consideration  the  time  of  onset, 
hence  arise  the  terms  Primary,  React ionari/,  (Matas^),  and  Second- 
ary, 

Primary  Jiemorrliaye,  as  the  name  indicates,  begins  at  the  time  of 
operation  and  continues  after  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  A  striking 
example  of  it  is  seen  in  the  recital  of  the  following  case  which  came 
under  my  observation:  An  attempt  was  made  to  ligate  the  innomi- 
nate artery  for  aneurysm  of  that  vessel.  The  surgeon  had  just 
sawed  through  the  clavicle  and  was  trying  to  elevate  it,  when  a  tor- 
rent of  blood  gushed  out.  An  effort  to  control  the  hemorrhage  was 
made  with  gauze  packs  and  pressure,  but  the  loss  continued  during 
the  thirty  minutes  that  the  patient  lived  after  the  accident.  The 
clavicle  was  found,  at  autopsy,  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  aneurysm,  and  to  have  been  considerably  eroded.  This 
is  an  example,  not  only  of  primary,  but  also  of  external,  arterial, 
and  pathologic  hemorrhage,  as  well.  From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  no 
one  classification  serves  to  completely  define  the  type  of  hemorrhage 
in  many  instances. 
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A  very  well-known  type  of  ju'lmary  hemorrhage  is  seen  after  the 
division  of  kidney  parenchyma  for  any  purpose  whieh  entails  oper- 
ating on  the  pelvis.  No  matter  how  accurately  the  defect  is  sutured, 
blood  almost  invariably  finds  its  way  down  the  ureter,  and  as  it 
passes  in  the  form  of  a  clot,  characteristic  colic  is  experienced. 

A  fonn  of  primary  hemorrhage,  pathologic  in  nature,  was  seen 
by  us  a  few  years  ago  wlien  an  operator  made  an  extensive  incision 
into  a  myelogenic  carcinoma  situated  in  the  upper  end  of  the  hu- 
merus. He  was  unable  to  control  the  bleeding  which  continued  for 
days,  and  until  the  patient  was  exsanguinated. 

I  know  of  another  instance  in  which  a  crucial  incision  was  made 
through  an  enormous  carbuncle  and  well  into  the  surrounding  edem- 
atous tissues  of  the  neck.  The  patient  never  ceased  to  bleed  until 
his  death  some  twenty  houi*s  later.  This  was  another  form  of  patho- 
logic primary  hemorrhage. 

A  primary  hemorrhage  of  the  type  due  to  dyscrasia  was  seen  after 
a  common  duct  operation  on  a  highly  jaundiced  patient.  Every 
stitch  hole,  as  well  as  the  incision  itself,  continued  to  ooze  from  the 
time  they  were  made  until  a  blood  transfusion  was  done. 

The  study  of  reactionary  hcmorrluuje  (loosely  termed  **delayed 
hemorrhage'^),  is  a  source  of  the  keenest  interest  to  the  operator, 
since  this  type,  more  frequently  than  the  primary  or  secondary 
varieties,  is  directly  under  his  control  and  may,  in  many  instances,  be 
prevented  if  proper  care  and  foresight  are  exercised. 

During  the  time  that  the  ])atient  is  regaining  consciousness  he  fre- 
quently increases  the  blood  pressure  as  a  direct  result  of  restlessness, 
and  in  consequence,  forces  blood  out  of  the  tiny  vessels  which  had 
been  clamped  but  not  tied,  because  th(\v  remained  dry  while  the  pa- 
tient was  perfectly  quiet.  !Many  a  hematoma,  infected  or  otherwise, 
will  be  noted  at  the  first  dressing  by  the  operator  who  does  not  ligate 
every  vessel  during  the  early  stages  of  an  operative  procedure. 

Again  reactionary  hemorrhage,  sometimes  of  alarming  extent,  is 
the  variety  which  comes  after  the  use  of  spring  clamps  for  the  tenv- 
porary  control  of  the  blood  vessels  during  oi)erations  on  the  hollow 
abdominal  viscera.  This  can  be  most  readily  proved  by  stomach  lav- 
age after  any  gastroenterostomy.  Reactionary  hemorrhage  may  be- 
come a  matter  of  the  gravest  importance  in  an  instance  like  the  fol- 
lowing one  which  I  observed :  About  two  hcmrs  after  a  thyroidec- 
tomy, the  surgeon  was  summoned  to  the  operating  room,  to  find  his 
patient  suffocating  and  the  neck  enonmrnsly  distended.  The  stitches 
were  removed,  a  large  blood  clot  rapidly  evacuated,  and  one  of  the 
ima  vessels  from  which  a  ligature  had  slipped,  quickly  secured. 
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Secondary  hemorrhage  comes  at  a  time  remote  by  several  days  at 
least,  from  the  date  of  the  operation  and  is  common  after  the  sepa- 
ration  of  a  slough  in  many  situations,  and  resulted  in  a  high  mortality 
during  Percy's  earlier  work  with  the  cautery  in  cancer  of  the  cer- 
vix. He  soon  found  it  advisable  to  ligate  both  internal  iliac  arteries 
as  a  prophylactic  measure.  This  form  of  hemorrhage,  slight  in  ex- 
tent, is  perhaps  most  commonly  seen  now  in  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  which  result  from  the  prevalent  use  of  the  clamp  and  cau- 
tery operations  for  hemorrhoids. 

A  secondary  hemorrhage,  as  a  result  of  erosion,  was  exceedingly 
common  in  the  preantiseptic  days  when  hospital  gangrene  was  so 
greatly  dreaded.  The  authors  observed  a  classical  example  of  it  in 
a  patient  whose  lower  jaw  had  to  be  removed  for  carcinoma.  He 
commenced  to  bleed  almost  two  weeks  later  from  the  branches  of  the 
external  carotid  artery;  infected  material  had  found  its  way  out  of 
the  mouth  down  into  the  planes  of  the  neck,  and  erosion  of  these 
large  vessels  taken  place.  This  man*s  life  was  saved  by  the  ligation 
of  his  common  carotid  artery,  a  procedure  which  we  find  has  been 
successful  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  attempted. 

I  have  noted  an  instance  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  pressure 
decubitus  of  the  iliac  vessels,  in  consequence  of  a  rubber  drain  tube 
being  improperly  placed  and  left  too  long  in  the  abdomen  after  an 
operation  for  acute  suppurative  appendicitis.  A  very  common 
pathologic  cause  of  secondary  hemorrhage  is  arteriosclerosis.  The 
early  history  of  ligation  for  aneuiysm  of  large  vessels  is  replete  with 
instances  in  which  a  fatal  termination  ensued  upon  the  ligature  cut- 
ting through  rigid  vessel  walls.  Secondary  hemorrhage  was  seen 
when  a  heavy  ligature  cut  through  liver  substance  five  days  after  the 
removal  of  a  tumor  from  the  lower  border  of  that  organ.  The  pa- 
tient was  so  reduced  that  she  succumbed  later  to  the  effects  of 
anemia. 

The  amount  of  blood  in  the  human  body  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated by  early  writers  to  be  from  %o  ^P  ^o  M  ^f  the  body  weight. 
Most  authors  of  recent  times,  however,  have  agreed  with  HowelP  and 
with  Stewart'  in  the  statement  that  Ma  of  the  body  weight  consisted 
of  blood.  This  matter  can  hardly  be  considered  definitely  settled,  if 
one  agrees  with  Crile,*  who  writes :  *  *  It  must  be  concluded  that  with 
our  present  knowledge  the  question  is  still  under  judgment.  The 
very  nature  of  the  problem  makes  it  a  difficult  one  to  solve,  and  at  the 
best  the  statement  that  the  ratio  between  the  total  blood  mass  and  the 
body  weight  is  a  constant  one  must  be  considered  to  be  only  very 
roughly  approximating  the  truth.'' 
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It  would  ])njvr  a  inail<'r  of  vital  iin[><)rtanco  to  the  sufkoou  to 
know  just  wliat  j)(»iventa*rt'  of  a  j)ati«Mit  's  hlood  ini<;lit  be  lost  and  the 
patient  still  survive.  Of  course,  eircunistanees  alter  eases;  especially 
is  this  true  re«rardin<r  rapid  it  ff  with  which  hhjod  is  lost,  henee,  no 
jreneral  definite  statement  ean  he  innde  as  to  the  exaet  amount  which 
may  he  lost  without  eausinjr  the  dt»ath  of  the  individual.  Still,  most 
authorities  ajrree  with  IIowi*!!  that  *>  per  eent  of  the  Ixdy  weijrht 
may  be  lost  in  blood  and  the  patient  recover.  Matas  states  that  the 
loss  of  on<*-half  the  iiidivid.uars  blood  will  ccrtaiidy  cause  his  death. 
A  very  illuniiiuitinjr  statc»!icnt  alonjr  this  line  ipay  be  ipiotcd  from 
Tillmans'*  who  writes  that.  **  After  severe  loss  of  blood  every  sur- 
j?(M)n  has  seen  in  a  relatively  sluut  tim<» — two  to  three  days — threaten- 
inj;  symptoms  vanish  in  cases  where  he  expeeted  ccM'tain  death;  and 
aj^ain.  on  the  other  haiid,  some  ])atients  jro  into  collapse  after  the 
loss  of  V(»rv  littli*  bloiul.  \'orv  vounjr  children  niav  be  endanjrered 
by  an  insi<rnifi<'ant  hemoi'rhaue.  and  weakly  children  a  year  old  have 
died  after  the  loss  of  only  2.")()  j^m.  of  blood.  In  stronjr  adults,  who 
are  otherwise  healthy,  tlu*  loss  of  half  the  total  amount  of  blood  is 
sure  to  be  fatal.  Women  appear  to  stand  tlu*  lo.s  of  blood  better 
than  men.  Tin*  foiniation  of  new  ]>lood  seems  to  take  i)laee  more 
easily  and  rapidly  in  them  on  ai*count  of  the  periodic  n»])lacement 
of  th(*  blood  lost  in  i'vei'\  menstruation  (Landois).  Fat  jM'ople  and 
old  and  weak  individuals  are  very  su<c(»ptible  to  the  loss  of  blood.  The 
more  rapidly  the  hcmorrhajrc  takes  place  the  more  danjrerous  it  is." 

Aft(»r  performing:  forty-sevi'ii  aninud  cxperinKMits  for  hemorrhage 
and  ojx'ratinp:  a  lai'<re  num]>er  of  patients  affected  by  it.  ('rile  wrote: 
"In  all  vai'ieties  «if  hemorrliairc  fri»m  normal  animals  there  is  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  a  compensntoiy  or  natural  I'ccovcry.  (irantinf^r 
the  truth  of  tliis  statemeiit,  the  (pie-ition  at  once  ai'ises  as  to  just 
what  a  *com])ensatorv  r<MM)verv'  is.  In  other  words,  what  do  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  'compensation*  occurs  in  the  course  of  a 
hemorrliairc? 

'Tompcnsation  may  be  definid  as  beinjr  the  natural  efl*ort  of  the 
circulatorv  svstem   to  maintain  a   normal  or  at  least   eflicient  blood 

■  « 

prcssui'c  after  diminuti')ri  of  the  eflicient  vascular  contiMit.  The 
])hi'ase  'clliicient  vascidai*  cont<"!t'  is  used  advisedly  for  tin*  reason  of 
stasis  in  the  vascular  trunks. 

"Kou«rhly  sjK'akin^r,  coni]>en^ation  is  note<l  in  all  the  jrrades  of 
heinorrhajre  until  sneh  a  dei^ree  has  been  reachc<l  that  the  vasomotor 
center  is  no  lonjrer  actively  i'esjM)n«^ive  to  rellex  stimulation,  such  as 
buinin«r  a  j^aw  oi*  stimulatiiiir  the  sciatic  n<']"V(».  With  the  hemor- 
rhajjre  and  the  fall   in  the  blocul  pressui'e  the  sj)ecific  prravity  of  the 
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blood  falls.  After  the  hemorrhage  has  proeeeded  until  there  is  no 
effort  at  compensation  the  animal  unaided  rarely  recovers.  If  the 
blood  pressure  is  raised  either  by  saline  infusion,  by  bandaginj?,  or 
by  the  administration  of  adrenalin,  sometimes  the  centers  become 
more  active,  and  the  blood  pressure  assumes  and  holds  a  higher  level. 

**In  experiments  in  which  the  hemorrhage  was  continued  until 
there  was  no  spontaneous  compensation,  and  tliere  was  no  response 
to  reflex  stimulation,  the  animal  could  rarely  be  made  to  recover. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  final  result  if  an  interval  inter- 
vened between  the  time  of  the  ending  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  be- 
ginning of  treatment.  The  longer  the  interval  of  low  blood  pressurr 
the  less  marked  were  the  effects  of  treatment.  In  rai)id  bleeding  the 
blood  pressure  continues  to  fall  after  the  cessation  of  the  hemorrhage. 
The  extent  of  the  recovery  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the  ani- 
mal and  amount  of  the  hemorrhage.  The  proi)ortion  of  lost  blood 
to  the  body  weight  that  animals  withstood  and  recovered  from  varied 
considerably  in  individual  cases.  This  degree  of  variation  seenvMl 
to  us  to  be  greater  than  is  usually  given.  In  some  animals  recovery 
occurred  when  three-fifths  of  the  estimated  blood  had  been  lost, 
while  in  others  death  would  occur  after  a  loss  of  two-fifths.  It  was 
impossible  to  estimate  in  any  given  animal  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  proportion  of  blood  to  its  body  weight  which  it  might 
lose  and  recover. 

*^What,  then,  are  the  secondary  factors  entering  into  the  fall  in 
the  blood  pressure  and  its  recovery  ?  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  pri- 
mary factor  is  anemia  with  consecpient  lessening  of  the  immediate 
nutrition  of  the  active  i)hysioIogic  mechanism  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  normal  blood  pressure.  Among  the  secondary  factors  we  may 
assume  that  the  action  of  the  vasomotor  center  stands  fii'st.'' 

Not  only  do  the  imj^ortant  nerve  centei's  suffer  impairment  of 
function  as  a  cause  of  acute  anemia,  but  all  autliorities  agree  that 
cardiac  activity  is  siitisfactory  r»nly  as  long  as  there  is  a  suffici(»nt 
volume  of  fluid  within  the  anrieles  and  ventricles.  The  restoration 
of  the  blood  after  hemorrhage  was  studied  by  Kiefer/'  who  found 
that  the  red  eorpus^'h-s  w^'n*  restored  in  numlM*r  more  quickly  than 
was  the  pereentagf  of  hemoglobin.  Hierfreund"  found  the  regen- 
eration of  the  blood  to  eommenee  within  five  to  tweiity  days  after 
the  rather  in.sufficient  loss  whieh  is  attenrjant  upon  the  average  sur- 
gical operation. 

Von  Mikulie//  studiwl  reg^iHTfition  after  the  loss  of  larire  airiounts 
of  blood  and  found  e/,ffij,<.r.^;,tir,f,  fr,  |,#.  as  f/»llows: 

1.  Less  than  1  f^T  e/'/jf  of  the  }fUnn\  mass  in  two  to  five  days. 
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2.  From  1  to  3  per  cent  of  the  blood  mass  in  five  to  fourteen  days. 

3.  From  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  blood  mass  in  fourteen  to  thirty 
days. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  an  open  hemorrhage  or  one  of 
mixed  type  where  blood  follows  a  drain  to  the  surface,  needs,  of 
course,  no  extensive  comment.  It  becomes  (juitc  a  difficult  matter 
when  the  diagnostician  is  confronted  by  a  patient  who  appears  to 
be  failing  rapidly  after  a  difficult  and  prolonged  surgical  procedure; 
then  the  problem  of  differential  diagnosis  between  shock  and  con- 
cealed hemorrhage  becomes  difficult,  or  as  many  of  our  most  experi- 
enced wTiters  agree,  well  nigh  impossible.  One  instance  in  my  ex- 
perience shows  how  difficult  it  may  be  to  differentiate  between  post- 
operative hemorrhage  and  perforation  of  a  hollow  alHlominal  viscus: 

An  exclusion  of  the  ])yl()ric  r(»gion,  together  with  a  gastroenteros- 
tomy had  been  done  for  ulcer.  A  few  days  later,  the  patient  rather 
suddenly  entered  a  state  of  seeming  collapse,  while  complaining  of  se- 
vere pain  in  the  epigastrium.  I  naturally  fean^d  that  a  stomach  suture 
line  had  given  way,  hence,  reopened  the  abdomen  immediately,  only 
to  find  the  upper  intestinal  coils  full  of  blood.  Fortunately,  in  this 
instance,  conservative  treatment  resulted  in  the  patient's  recovery, 
while  the  painful  incident  demonstrates  very  well  one  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  concealed  hemorrhage. 

Almost  in  line  with  this  case  was  a  remark  which  I  once  heard 
W.  J.  Mayo  make,  as  a  part  of  one  of  those  delightful  and  instruc- 
tive clinical  talks  which  he  is  accustomed  to  make  in  the  operating 
room.  He  was  discoursing  on  shock,  and  surprised  us  all  by  stat- 
ing, in  his  cryptic  way,  that  he  had  usually  found  the  abdomen  full 
of  blood  at  autopsy  on  patients  who  had  died  of  shock  following  an 
abdominal  operation.  This  points  in  no  unmistakable  way  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  two  conditions. 

Matas  very  well  summarizes  the  leading  features  in  symptomatol- 
ogy,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  picture  varies  directly  with  the  amount 
of  blood  lost,  the  rate  at  which  it  escapes,  and  with  its  location.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  symptoms  to  be  immediately  detailed  will  be 
more  impressive,  the  larger  the  hemorrhage,  or  more  rapid  the 
flow,  while  the  symptoms  attending  the  escaj^e  of  a  given  amount  of 
blood  into  an  elastic  space,  like  the  peritoneal  cavity,  are  much  less 
alarming  than  those  which  attend  the  ra])id  accumulation  of  the 
same  amount  in  the  fascial  i^lanes  of  the  neck,  which  enclose  the 
trachea,  as  ha])pened  a  few  hours  after  one  of  my  goiter  operations 
previously  mentioned. 

The  effects  of  acute  anemia  make  themselves  known   in  several 
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ways.  The  heart  muscle  gets  a  decreased  amount  of  blood  through 
the  coronary  vessels,  hence,  is  unable  to  functionate  in  the  normal 
manner.  The  respiratory  center  is  stimulated  by  the  lack  of  oxygen 
and  we  see  the  expression  of  increased  respiratory  action,  which  is 
termed  *'air  hunger.'' 

The  psychic  manifestations  of  cerebral  anemia  arc  anxiety  and 
restlessness.  All  the  while  the  leucocyte  count  may  be  said  to  rise 
steadily  in  a  typical  case.  It  might  be  thought  from  the  foregoing 
that  a  diagnosis  of  concealed  hemorrhage  is  a  matter  of  mathematical 
certainty.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen,  at  least,  one  fatal  instance 
in  which  the  patient  was  perfectly  free  from  restlessness  and  '*air 
hunger''  up  to  the  time  of  dissolution. 

The  picture  of  hemorrhage  is  not  complete  without  mention  at 
least  of  posthemorrhagic  anemia  and  its  consequences.  It  has,  how- 
ever, no  features  which  distinguish  it  from  chronic  secondary  anemia 
in  general,  hence,  no  space  will  be  devoted  to  it  here. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  must  begin  with  preventive  measures. 
The  finding  of  a  high  blood  pressure  puts  one  on  guard  and  may  limit 
the  extent  of  a  surgical  procedure  that  would  seem  indicated  under 
the  circumstances.  If  the  clotting  time  of  a  patient's  blood  is  found 
to  be  longer  than  eight  minutes,  the  surgeon  should  be  on  the  alert 
for  a  dyscrasia,  which  might  allow  a  comparatively  simple  operation 
to  assume  formidable  proportions,  because  the  blood  refused  to  clot 
in  the  normal  way.  Hemostasis  is  favored  by  the  position  of  a  pa- 
tient on  the  operating  table.  This  was  vividly  impressed  upon  me 
while  a  student  in  Europe.  Lexer,  who  was  then  assisting  in  the 
Koyal  Clinic,  was  engaged  in  the  removal  of  a  Gasserian  ganglion 
and  was  greatly  annoyed  by  venous  oozing.  His  chief.  Prof.  Von 
Bergmann,  entered  the  operating  room  by  chance,  and  suggested 
that  he  complete  the  operation  with  the  patient  in  the  sitting 
posture.  From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  operation,  the  field 
remained  singularly  dry,  and  the  illustration  was  never  forgotten. 

The  prophylactic  use  of  pressure  on  large  arterial  trunks  during 
amputations,  goes  back  to  the  Dark  Ages  of  surgery,  while  the  use 
of  constriction,  for  example,  Esmareirs  bandage,  in  this  connection 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  passsing  mention. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  actual  hemorrhage  is  logically  di- 
vided by  Matas  into  three  phases.  (1)  The  arresting  of  the  hemor- 
rhage; (2)  the  prevention  of  a  recurrence;  (3)  the  recovery  of  the 
patient.  The  actual  arrest  of  bleeding  is  accomplished  in  quite  a 
variety  of  well-known  ways.  The  application  of  a  clamp  and  a  liga- 
ture represents  the  ideal,  where  this  is  possible.    A  gauze  tampon,  the 
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ai)[»iu*ati<)n  <it*  heal  <.r  other  cautrriziii*;  ajifiits,  such  as  hot  wator, 
steam,  or  a  eheiiiieal  eseharotic,  to  say  iiothiiijr  ol'  extremo  eoltl,  may 
a('<'oinplish  theilesii\<l  purpose*.  (Juich'il  by  ])!iysi(/h)jr'u;  considerations 
Sir  Vict*)!*  Ilorsley  cht'iktMl  tlie  lih'e(lin<r  from  small  vessels  by  plac- 
inir  tiny  stri])s  of  (ietaclu>(l  musch*  upon  them,  thus  liberating  a  fibrin 
ferment.  Amonjr  the  Icvs  well-known  local  nu'ans  of  arresting  homor- 
rhage  must  be  mentione*!  Kocher's  coajrulin.  of  which  we  read  widely 
(lifferinjr  opinions.  IlesV  nuide  extensive  use  of  fre**  omental  grafts 
in  tlu*  contiol  of  hemorrha*^(*  in  injured  abdominal  parenchymatous 
organs.  One  can  leadily  see  the  advantage  (jf  suturing  omental  grafts 
around  a  spleen,  as  was  tloiit*  by  Dr.  Kirchner  of  St.  Ijouis.  As  a 
substitute  for  a  «»auze  pack,  which  is  often  diflicult  and  dangerous 
to  remove.  Vaeger  ami  Wolgamuth  devised  a  web  of  a  substance 
similar  to  catgut,  derived  from  the  sheep's  intestine,  which  they 
successfully  i)acked  into  bleeding  caviti<'s.  The  absorbability  of 
this  mass  n;ituially  comuMMids  it  to  (mr  att<'!j1ion. 

Hess  pn»])oses  a  new  local  application  for  the  control  of  bleeding. 
Regal  ding  it,  T  shall  rpiote  dire<*tly  from  his  conclusions. 

"Tissue  juice  made  from  brain  (tlirombo[)lastin  solution)  has 
proved  itself  of  i)ractical  value  in  <*ont rolling  heimu'rhage  wherever 
it  ean  leach  the  site  r.f  bleeding.  *  *  *  It  is  to  be  ree<mimended 
for  l(»cal  use  in  the  parenchymatous  bletMling  associated  with  various 
operati(Mis,  etc.  Where  local  applications  fail,  it  should  be  injected 
into  the  sitt^  of  hemoirha«;e.  as  in  bleculing  from  tlu»  gums  following 
tooth  extraction.  *  *  *  It  is  iiinocucus  when  given  by  mouth  in 
consideiable  dosage,  and  would  seem  to  be  indicated  in  bleeding  from 
tl:e  vtoiiiacli  and  from  tlie  upper  intestine*.'' 

A  nuinliei'  (.f  geiieriil  nh'iiiis  for  a i  resting  hemorrhage  have  been 
pr(;j).:se<l  and  used  with  varxing  di«j:rees  of  suecess.  Lansberg  claims 
good  results  foi"  an  extract  of  ((»i|.iis  hiteuni,  while  Weinstein  I'cports 
marked  success  in  twelve  cji-es  following  hypodei'mi**  injections  of 
one-half  •iiain  emetine^  liydrochloiide.  Schreiber  nuuie  intravenous 
injections  of  12(H)  c.c.  (»f  a  .">  to  l2()  jier  cent  solution  of  grape  sugar, 
and  claims  1o  have  checked  seveie  «»:astric  and  intestinal  liemorrhage 
by  so  doing. 

<  hii'  to  two  ]:(M'  cent  of  gelatin  dissolved  i»i  s?dt  solution  has  been 
rather  exttMisively  UM*d  a-;  an  in!raveir.)Us  injection.  However,  oi)in- 
ions  diffei-  as  to  i(s  eHicacy.  The  j)reven1ion  of  recurrence  of  hemor- 
rliagc  i<,  jM-rliaps.  ]»est  illustrated  by  referi'ing  \\:o  leader  back  to  an 
illustrdtion  of  heme  rrhnge  due  to  the  erosi«)n  of  a  large  vessel. 

After  a  jiatient  has  been  almost  exsanguinated  l»y  repeated  hemor- 
rhag(»  from  a  bi-anch  of  the  exteinal  carotid,  we  not  only  succeeded 
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in  stopping  the  bleeding,  but  prevented  any  renewal  of  it  by  ligating 
the  common  carotid  artery. 

One  of  the  most  logical  and  efficient  methods  at  our  command  in 
accomplishing  this  is  blood  transfusion,  which  so  alters  the  composi- 
tion of  the  patient's  blood  as  to  render  a  recurrence  much  less  likely. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  this  object  is  attained  by  keeping  the  pa- 
tient quiet,  for  which  purpose  mor])hine  is  invaluable.  The  means 
which  conduce  to  the  recovery  of  the  patient  are  legion,  and  most 
of  them  exceedingly  well  known.  The  relatively  little  blood  that  re- 
mains in  the  circulatory  system  must  be  sent,  first  of  all,  to  the  cen- 
tral nenous  system  and  the  heart,  hence,  we  employ  posture  (Fig. 
21A)  and  a  compression  of  large  veins  as  has  been  fully  described 
under  the  treatment  of  shock,  which  see. 

The  same  considerations  of  heat,  stimulants,  etc.,  obtain  here,  as 
in  the  chapter  just  mentioned,  therefore,  a  repetition  is  avoided  at 
this  time. 

In  acute  hemorrhage,  the  volume  of  fluid  in  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem must,  of  course,  be  augmented  as  early  as  possible.  This  must 
be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  however,  unless  the  source  of  bleed- 
ing is  known  to  have  been  controlled.  Water  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  rectum  is  of  undoubted  value,  unless  the  hemorrhage  has  been  of 
excessive  amount.  Under  such  circumstances,  blood  transfusion  is 
the  only  remedy  at  our  command  which  will  save  the  patient's  life. 
The  technic  of  these  procedures  has  been  fully  discussed  in  special 
chapters  on  Hypodermoclysis,  Proctoclysis,  and  Transfusion. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

DILATATION  OF  THE  HEART  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
POSTOPERATIVE  ACUTE  DILATATION 

By  Willard  Bartlett  and  Riley  M.  Waller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  best  informed  members  of  the  medical  profession  consider  the 
existence  of  acute  postoperative  cardiac  dilatation  a  question  which 
is  still  open  for  debate.  If  one  does  not  admit  such  an  entity,  how 
are  those  cases  which  show  soon  after  operation  all  the  classical 
signs,  both  clinically  and  at  autopsy,  to  be  classed? 

The  occurrence  of  such  a  condition  after  abdominal  operations  is 
reported  to  be  as  low  as  2  per  cent,  or  even  less,  in  some  clinics,  with 
a  much  higher  percentage  in  others.  Wertheim^  in  five  hundred 
consecutive  hysterectomies  for  cancer  had  ninety-three  deaths, 
twenty-nine  of  these  being  due  to  acute  dilatation  alone. 

Before  proceeding  further,  one  must  bear  in  mind  some  of  the 
characteristics  and  physiologic  factors  peculiar  to  the  heart.  It 
has  been  found  that  surgical  procedures  on  it  have  met  with  varied 
success — from  uneventful  operation  and  recovery  on  the  one  hand, 
to  serious  sudden  changes  in  action  or  even  stopping  in  a  similar 
operation.  Bad  results  can  often  })e  avoided  if  the  procedure  be 
gradual,  because  the  heart  can  stand  considerable  trauma  and  hand- 
ling if  done  by  degrees.- 

Heart  muscle  is  a  tissue,  and  a  highly  specialized  one,  hence  it 
is  subjeet  to  fatigue,  toxins,  chemicals,  etc.,  perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  some  less  specialized  ones.  When  one  recalls  that  the 
force  the  heart  developes  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  blood  com- 
ing into  it,  also  that  the  force  is  in  a  geometric  ratio^  to  the  intake, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  heart  is  fatigued  when  those 
changes  occur. 

Having  recalled  these  facts,  it  would  seem  logical  to  consider  the 
causes  of  acute  dilatation :  1.  Previous  diseases  and  conditions 
are  known  by  all  to  affect  the  myocardium  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  and  to  operate  in  the  presence  of  such  cardiopathic  condi- 
tions is  not  without  risk.  Often  the  surgeon  must  decide  between 
the  dangers  of  the  surgical  condition  at  hand  and  that  of  operative 
procedure  in  face  of  a  weakened  myocardium.     Blackford,  Willis, 
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and  Haines,^  workinjr  at  the  ifayo  Cliiiie,  have  found  that  fa)  a 
larjre  ]>erc*entajre  <>f  eardiopatlis,  often  tlioujrht  lio|)eless,  could  be 
relieved  by  surjrieal  intervention;  (h)  that  most  surgeons  tend  to 
have  too  p:reat  a  !)alanee  of  eardiae  safety  on  their  side  to  be  of 
jrreatest  value  to  their  i)atients,  T'his  would  seem  quite  optimistic, 
but  those  findinjrs  ai)])ly  only  to  seleet  eases.  This  immediately 
brinpcs  up  the  question  of  a  standard  for  these  ** selected  cases." 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  facilities  for  handling?  such 
cases  are  not  so  jrood  as  would  be  desired  in  nniny  clinics. 

2.  Turninjr  now  to  the  factors  that  may  affect  either  a  weakened 
or  a  clinically  normal  heart,  the  first  to  be  considered  is  the 
Trendelenburg:  position.  It  has  h)n<r  been  known  that  the  extreme 
of  this  position  tends  to  raise  the  blood  pressure.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  that  the  blood  leaves  a  larjre  splanchnic  area  and  the 
heart  must  respond  more  forcil)ly  and  faster  to  distribute  the  blood. 
Oatch,  (iann,  and  Maim'  found  experinuMitally  that  if  dop:s,  in 
which  artificial  res])iration  is  used,  were  deprived  of  this,  the  heart 
would  stop  beatinj?.  Those  in  the  extreme  Trendelenburtj  position 
stopped  in  two  and  three-fourths,  four  and  one-half,  three  and  one- 
half,  and  four  and  three-fourths  minutes,  respectively,  while  those 
in  the  horizontal  position  stoi)ped  in  nine,  six  an<l  one-half,  and 
eif^ht  minutes.  It  was  also  fouiul  that  these  do<rs  could  readily 
be  revived  by  massajrinj?  the  heart  throujrh  the  abdominal  wall. 
These  same  hearts,  after  restinjr,  were  a*j:ain  treated  in  the  manner 
described  above  and  ceased  to  act  in  less  than  two  miiuites.  In- 
stead of  p:ivin<?  lon<r,  forceful  beats,  as  in  the  first  trial,  they  showed 
rapid,  inc(mij)lete  contractions,  and  a  very  dilated  heart,  thereby,  in- 
dicatiii<r  that  such  ln'arts  had  breu  s(*riously  damajred  by  the  first  pro- 
cedure. 

I).  The  same  authors'  also  found  that  when  animals  strugj^led 
while  un(b*r  lijrht  anesthesia,  the  hearts  showed  a  »rreat  ballooninjir 
in  all  four  chambers.  They  soon  be(*anu^  over<lilated  and  ceased  to 
act.  Such  results  are  similar  to  those  observed  bv  Hav  and  Adami*^ 
in  1888  in  which  it  was  shown  that  increase  in  abdominal  pressure 
by  compro'sion  increased  the  heart's  output  21). H  ])er  cent.  One 
can  also  imajjine  the  effect  of  tijrht  abdominal  packinjr  with  gauze 
and  of  stru<rglin<r  durlnjr  the  operation. 

4.  In  case  of  a  severe  hemorrha<re  or  shock,  where  tlie  heart  mus- 
cle is  (piite  anemic,  lartre  transfusions  or  injections  of  iluids  jriven 
rapidly  would  increase  the  heart's  output  trenieiulously  and  cause 
the  partially  de<?enerated  fibers  to  dilate.  Occasionally  such  acci- 
dents hap])en  durinjr  these  ])rocedures. 
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5.  Crile'  sugprests  that  ineroasod  pulmonary  pressure  due  to 
forced  artificial  respiration  causes  considerable  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment for  the  rigrht  heart  in  forcing  blood  through  such  an 
impacted  organ.  Such  a  condition  is  certainly  analagous  to  the 
described  condition  of  hypertrophy  secondary  to  emphysema.  In 
addition,  this  process  is  more  sudden  and  violent,  hence  more 
serious  than  when  due  to  emphysema. 

6.  Finally  Vander  Veer^  presents  a  theory  backed  up  by  case 
reports  to  explain  the  condition  in  some  patients  at  least.  In  a 
series  of  postoperative  chronic  cholecystitis  and  appendicitis  in 
elderly  persons  it  was  found  that  in  a  small  percentage  of  these 
all  the  signs  of  acute  dilatation  developed  thirty  to  sixty-five  hours 
after  operation.  Rosenau  believes  that  there  is  a  specific  streptococ- 
cus in  those  organs  that  has  an  affinity  for  the  myocardium,  and 
claims  to  have  found  such.  They  suggest  culturing  the  contents 
of  such  organs  at  operation  and  preparation  of  stock  vaccines.  This 
work  is  not  conclusive,  and  further  experimentation  is  being  done. 

According  to  onset,  the  condition  may  be  designated  as  early  and 
late.  The  symptomatology  in  both  is  practically  identical,  (a) 
Early — this  includes  those  individuals  that  soon  die  after  transfu- 
sion and  injections  of  fluids  and  those  weakened  by  disease.  These 
fail  to  rally  after  operation  and  show  pulse  of  130  or  more,  which 
is  weak  and  irregular.  They  are  restless,  have  no  courage,  grow 
worse,  and  often  die  before  thirty-six  hours,  (b)  Late — this  group 
includes  those  that  have  apparently  stood  the  shock  and  strain 
of  the  operation  splendidly,  but  after  eighteen  to  sixty  hours  do 
poorly.  They  begin  to  show,  after  pulse  has  already  come  down  to 
100  or  less,  a  rapid  increase  of  twenty  or  more,  and  all  the  signs 
of  dilatation.  Decompensation  may  take»place  and  the  case  proba- 
bly end  fatally.  Before  one  makes  a  diagnosis  it  is  well  to  rule 
out  the  following  that  might  simulate  it :  hemorrhage,  atropine,  right- 
sided  hypertension,  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  or  rapid  absorption 
of  toxins  from  a  draining  wound. 

Pathology. — Crossly  such  hearts  are  often  brownish  in  color. 
The  walls  are  thin  and  flabby  and  show  an  increase  in  dimensions 
of  the  heart  chambers.  Microscopically  the  picture  may  be  iden- 
tical with  that  found  in  dilatation  following  a  break  in  compensa- 
tion in  a  previously  hypertrophied  heart.  As  to  the  details  one 
may  find  one  or  more  of  the  pathologic  condiiions  seen  in  myocardial 
involvement  elsewhere.  In  other  cases  there  are  found  degenerated 
fibers  in  a  heart  that  has  not  previously  been   hypertrophied  or 
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diseased  over  any  lonjrth  of  time.     Frajijnientation  has  never  been 
described. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  ulniost  importance  that  the  surgeon  recognize 
the  condition  at  once  and  dilTerentiate  between  shock,  cerebral 
anemia,  toxic  absorption,  drujrs,  etc.  Tlie  treatment  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  that  of  shock  and  cerebral  anemia,  hence  the  need 
of  diagnosis.  In  shock,  one  does  not  find  tlie  cardiac  area  enlarged, 
neither  does  the  condition  manifest  itself,  as  a  rule,  except  at  op- 
eration or  very  soon  after.  Cerebral  anemia  woidd  be  in'esent 
after  many  of  the  conditions  that  produce  acute  dilatation.  One 
would  also  expect  to  find  more  marked  mental  and  nervous  symp- 
toms. From  toxins  and  drugs  one  usually  has  the  records  and  re- 
ports as  guides  for  such  action. 

Treatment. — The  basis  of  all  treatnnMit  is  to  relieve  the  heart  of 
as  much  strain  as  pos;ible  by  decreasing  its  volume  output  and 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  myocardium.  The  following  prin- 
ciples are  suggested  because  they  are  distinctly  indicated. 

1.  Of  greatest  importance  is  i)rcvention  as  expressed  by 
thorough  preoperative  physical  examination  and,  after  having  once 
begun  the  <)perati<m,  to  keep  in  mind  the  factors  that  are  responsi- 
])le  for  injury  to  the  heart. 

2.  The  horizontal,  or  better,  the  Fowler  position  tends  to  dilate 
the  large  splanchnic  area,  thereby  decreasing  the  volume  output 
of  the  heart. 

3.  Massage  in  hearts  that  are  a])out  to  stop  or  have  done  so  may 
be  a  life-saving  measure,  if  api^lied  j)roperly  to  the  lower  anterior 
border  of  the  ribs  directing  tlie  force  upward  and  inward  to  the 
heart. 

4.  BletMling  if  done  here  cfTects  one  of  the  few  conditions  in  modern 
practice  that  is  favoral)le  for  such  intervention.  This  ofT(»rs  a  quick 
direct  means  of  relieving  the  load  on  tiie  heart.  The  amount  to  be 
drawn  is  much  a  matter  of  judgment  in  the  individual  case. 

5.  Cardiac  stimulants,  (a)  digitalis  in  massive  doses,  (b)  aconite 
3  nx  at  a  dose  until  desired  ctTects  on  the  ])ulse  are  o])tained,  or 
(c)  strophanthus  8  m  at  a  dose  may  be  given  to  slow  and  to 
strengthen  the  pulse. 

().  Absolute  bed  rest  is  to  be  enforced.  Opiates  are  to  be  used 
in  large  enough  doses  to  keej)  patient  quiet.  The  nurse  must  feed, 
bathe,  and  attend  to  all  the  patient's  personal  needs  until  out  of 
danger.  No  visitors  or  unnecessarv  disturbances  of  anv  kind  are 
to  be  allowed. 
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7.  Withholding  of  fluids  and  mild  stimulation  and  elimination 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  blood  and  for  that  reason 
are  indicated. 

8.  Diet.  Soft  low  protein  diet  during  the  acute  stage  would  be 
the  choice.  Food  in  concentrated  form  is  much  preferable  to  the 
more  bulky  ones  in  that  they  require  less  energy  for  absorption  and 
propulsion. 

Summary. — (1)  Acute  postoperative  dilatation  is  a  condition  that 
is  often  preventable,  and  can  be  brought  about  by  one  or  more 
recognized  factors.  (2)  That  accurate  diagnosis  and  treatment  is 
necessary  and  essential  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  patient. 

Full  credit  is  due  Kiley  M.  Waller  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

ACUTE  DILATATION  OP  THE  STOMACH 
By  0.  F.  McKittriek,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

This  condition  has  long  been  considered  a  definite  clinical  entity 
by  many  writers  on  the  subject.  As  early  as  1853,  Miller  and  Hum- 
ley*  reported  a  case  dyinj?  from  such  a  malady.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed an  unusually  distended  stomach,  the  small  intestines  being  con- 
tracted and  free  from  any  disease.  A  few  years  later  others  reported 
cases  in  which  tire  i)hcnoincnon  was  noted.  In  1859,  Brinton-  re- 
ported more  cases  and  described  the  disease.  Even  at  that  date,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  affection  is  one  ''exclusively  concerned  with  the 
stomach.''  In  1873,  Fagge''  discussed  the  symi)toms  at  length  and 
first  advised  lavage  as  the  only  efficient  remedy.  Since  this  dat^, 
many  cases  have  been  reported. 

It  w^as  not  until  1892,  the  condition  was  really  recognized  as  an 
important  postoperative  complication.^  Three  years  later,  Schnitz- 
ler'  suggested  the  postural  treatment  in  addition  to  lavage.  In 
1907,  Conner"  reviewed  the  whole  subject  in  detail,  and  he  particu- 
larly influenced  the  surgeons  in  this  country  to  ])ay  more  attention 
to  the  condition  so  that  since  this  time,  considerable  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  accident.  Among  the  more  important  contributors  to 
the  literatuie  may  be  mentioned  LaiTer,"  Chavannaz,^  Miiller,"  and 
Payer.^®  In  1913,  the  mahuly  was  again  subjected  to  a  critical  dis- 
cussion by  Kuth"  and  Borchgrevink.^-  Another  valuable  paper  w^as 
added  in  1914  by  Linke^'^  and  the  work  of  Lee^^  brings  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  condition  occurs  far  more  freciuently  than  had  been  observed 
in  the  past.  It  was  formerly  stated  by  Smith^'^  that  acute  dilatation 
was  never  rei)orted  under  twenty  hours  aftei*  the  operation.  Payer 
soon  after  Smith's  declaration,  was  able  to  definitely  deteniiine  by 
examination  of  the  stomach  during  narcosis,  that  a  distinct  atony 
occurred  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  three  hundred  patients  whom  he 
studied  and  that  dilatation  inimediat(»ly  followed  their  awakening 
from  the  anesthesia.  Furthermore,  he  found  that  the  paresis  did  not 
subside  for  from  twelve  to  fouileen  days  after  the  surgical  interfer- 
ence. Of  the  144  cases  reported  by  Borcbgrevink,  (137  of  which  were 
collected  fi'om  the  literature  since  1895)  66.2  })er  cent  occurred  after 
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operations.  On  the  other  hand,  Laffer's  review  of  the  literature,  which 
includes  those  cases  before  1895,  gives  only  38.2  per  cent  as  post- 
operative. 

The  nature  of  the  operation  which  particularly  predisposes  to  this 
malady,  is  laparotomy.  Of  Borchgrevink's  collection  78.8  per  cent, 
and  of  Laffer's  69  per  cent  occurred  after  opening  of  the  abdomen 
for  work  upon  the  female  genital  organs.  These  constitute  the 
largest  number,  which  is  closely  followed  by  surgical  procedures  in- 
volving the  biliary  systems.  Next  in  order  come  the  appendix,  and 
then  operations  upon  the  stomach  itself.  Acute  dilatation  after  the 
last  named  most  frequently  followed  gastrojejunostomy. 

Of  the  extra  peritoneal  operations,  those  upon  the  kidney  lead, 
with  the  extremities  following  next  in  order.  Herniotomies  and 
curettages,  and  even  operatioiLs  upon  the  face,  have  been  complicated 
by  this  malady. 

The  cases  studied  by  these  observers  were,  with  one  exception,  all 
subjected  to  a  general  narcosis,  ether  being  the  anesthetic  most  com- 
monly used.  The  kind  of  anesthetic  seemed  to  have  no  influence, 
however.  Lichtenstcin^^  states  that  the  condition  may  even  occur 
in  patients  who  were  not  given  a  general  anesthetic. 

As  to  the  time  dilatation  appears  in  surgical  patients,  Ruth,  Lee,  and 
others  have  shown  that  it  may  occur  during  the  operation.  Lee  in 
his  paper,  reported  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  on  the  operating 
table,  due  to  this  phenomena.  He  also  included  five  other  cases  in 
which  the  malady  was  observed,  but  happily  did  not  terminate  fa- 
tally. 

The  symptoms  usually  commence  before  the  third  day.  The  larg- 
est number  of  recorded  cases  occurred  between  the  second  and  third 
days.  The  cases  occurring  within  the  first  twenty-four  houi^s  can 
hardly  be  estimated,  since  vomiting  due  to  the  narcosis,  so  often 
masks  the  symptoms  that  the  condition  is  not  recognized.  Cases 
have  been  recorded  much  later  than  the  third  day.  Chavannaz  re- 
ported it  occurring  during  the  sixth,  Mayo  Robson,*"  the  tenth, 
and  Nakahara*^  the  sixteenth  postoperative  days.  In  Borchgrevink \s 
case,  symptoms  did  not  appear  until  the  twenty-fourth  day  after 
operation.  Others  have  rei)orted  the  malady  occu?'i*ing  as  late  as 
the  thirtieth  postoperative  day. 

Cases  appearing  later  than  ten  days  after  an  operation  are  usually 
associated  with  scmie  intercurrent  infection,  and  should,  we  think, 
hardly  be  included  as  a  i)ostoperative  complication.  The  complica- 
tion most  generally  occurs  in  thin,  weak  and  poorly  nourished  in- 
dividuals, and  especially  in  those  who  present  a  general  enteroptosis.^® 
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In  130  of  the  cases  in  which  sex  is  mentioned,  60  per  cent  occurred 
in  women.  The  most  common  age  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
years.  The  youngest  patient  was  a  boy  of  four,  and  the  oldest,  a 
woman  sixty-five  years  old. 

JVIany  theories  have  been  put  forth  to  explain  the  cause  of  this 
complication.  Individual  predisposition  has  been  considered  by 
some  to  have  considerable  influence.  Payer,  Chavannaz,  and  Linke, 
have  all  reported  successive  operations  upon  the  same  patient,  in 
support  of  this  view.  We  would  regard  such  a  theory,  as  Lee,  who 
says  it  is  too  indefinite  to  be  considered  seriously. 

Many  predisposing  factors  which  favor  the  condition  must  be 
thought  of  under  such  circumstances.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  various  forms  of  nervous  and  digestive  disturbances, 
which  in  themselves  have  been  described  as  inciting  causes.  Gastro- 
ptosis,  enteroptosis,  and  even  hyperchlorhydria,'*"  have  also  been  con- 
sidered as  causative  agents. 

Kivin-®  and  Arcangeli'-^  attribute  the  cause  to  a  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  suprarenals,  with  lack  of  adrenaline,  which  regulates 
the  nervous  control  of  the  stomach. 

One  of  the  most  generally  accepted  theories  is  that  paralysis  of 
the  stomach  is  due  to  disturbed  innervation.  It  was  first  considered 
a  possible  cause  by  Brinton,  in  18r)9,  and  his  ideas,  more  or  less 
modified,  have  maintained  themselves  throughout  the  years.  In  1907, 
great  impetus  was  given  this  theory  by  the  work  of  Braun  and 
Seidel.--  By  experimentally  influencing  the  nei*vous  system,  an  atony 
of  the  stomach  may  be  produced,  also  lesions  of  the  nervous  system 
deprive  the  stomach  of  the  ability  to  empty  itself.  This  failure  of 
the  gastric  musculature  therefore  is  a  functional  disturbance.^^  Linke 
and  others  believe  that  without  continued  failure  of  the  musculature 
of  the  stomach,  dilatation  is  impossible. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  Kiedel  states  that  the  handling 
and  exposure  of  the  organ  during  abdominal  operations,  is  one  cause 
of  the  muscular  j)aresis.  Von  ITerff  and  Kelling-^  showed  that  in  a 
series  of  three  hundred  inhalation  narcosis,  the  great  majority  of 
the  patients  develo])ed  some  grade  of  gastric  atony  and  dilatation. 
Von  Ilerff-*  attributes  this  to  ])oisoning  of  the  neuromuscular  mech- 
anism by  the  anesthetic.  If  this  persists  longer,  the  postanesthetic 
paresis  will  also  persist,  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  naturally 
predisposed.  Linke  adds  that  the  paralysis  of  the  gastric  muscula- 
ture may  be  due  to  central  or  reflex,  as  well  as  perif>heral  disturb- 
ances of  innervation.  Such  may  be  brought  about  by  mechanical  in- 
jury as  Riedel  already  mentioned,  or  by  toxic  influences  upon  the 
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muscle  fibers,  or  infection  of  same  or  by  both,  or  even  by  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  internal  secretion  governing  it,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
Kivin,  and  also  by  Arcangeli. 

Kundrat,^'  in  1891,  states  that  the  primary  cause  of  acute  dilata- 
tion, was  compression  of  the  duodenum  by  the  mesentery  as  a  special 
form  of  high  strangulation.  Nine  years  later,  MUller  called  attention 
to  the  similarity  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  high  intestinal  obstruction 
and  those  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

Others  have  considered  paralysis  of  the  stomach  as  the  primary 
cause,  and  the  occlusion  of  the  duodenum  a  purely  mechanical  sec- 
ondary incidence.  This  is  brought  about  either  by  the  weight  of  the 
stomach  on  the  duodenum  as  it  crosses  the  spine,^®  or  else  by  a  sec- 
ondary arteriomesenteric  compression,  brought  about  indirectly  by  the 
distended  stomach's  pressure  on  the  small  intestine.^- 

Most  recent  literature  supports  the  swallowing  of  air,  in  addition, 
to  the  paralysis  theory,  as  the  most  likely  cause  of  this  malady.  Lee, 
particularly,  thinks  this  most  probable.  The  five  cases  which  he  col- 
lected, and  the  one  of  his  own,  cei^tainly  bear  out  his  contention  that 
the  rapid  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  upon  the  operating  table,  could 
hardly  have  been  due  to  anything  but  gas  distention.  In  his  own 
case,  the  gas  may  have  arisen  from  food  fermentation.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  certain  amount  of  gas  is  normally  present  in  the 
stomach;  to  this  gas  may  be  added  that  from  the  duodenum,  that 
resulting  from  the  swallowing  of  ether,  or  that  formed  by  the  ex- 
cretion of  it  into  the  stomach,  during  an  ether  narcosis. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  in  addition  to  the  anesthesia,  more 
or  less  hinders  the  escape  of  the  gas  through  the  cardia.  But  despite 
these  various  ways  in  which  gas  may  collect  in  the  stomach,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  a  sufficient  amount  can  be  formed  to  cause 
rapid  dilatation,  as  was  seen  in  Lee's  cases,  unless  the  patient  ac- 
tually swallows  air.  Many  observers  claim  to  have  noticed  the  pa- 
tient accomplish  this  feat  during  anesthesia.  The  stimulation  of  the 
salivary  glands  produces  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  thereby 
causing  the  patient  to  swallow  more  fre(juently,  the  air  being 
carried  with  the  saliva  and  mucus  into  the  stomach.  In  aero- 
phagics,  the  symptoms  are  considered  most  marked,^  and  many  ol)- 
servers  claim  the  aerophagia  as  the  most  important  etiologic  factor. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Tissier,"  Couto,^*  Buchholz,^^  and 
Lee. 

The  cases  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach  which  come  to  autopsy 
always  present  the  organ  more  or  less  distended,  sometimes  only 
slightly,  and  at  times  this  viscus  is  so  inflated  that  it  reaches  the 
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symphysis.  In  such  instance,  the  walls  are  extremely  thin,  showing 
tlie  contents  within.  It  usually  has  a  bluish  color,  and  at  times  small 
ulcers  or  erosions  can  be  found  in  the  mucous  meml)rane,  from 
which  the  bleedinj^  comes  which  is  seen  frequently  in  these  cases. 

The  small  intestines  are  usually  collapsed,  and  lie  in  the  pelvis. 
The  duodenum  is  occasionally  distended,  however,  but  usually  in 
its  upper  part  only. 

In  cases  in  which  jujallstones  are  discovered,  adhesions  are  often 
present  between  gall  bladder  and  duodenum.  The  older  writei's  con- 
sidered these  impoi'tant  as  a  i)rimai'y  cause  for  the  distention.  The 
arteriomesenteric  conii)re.<sion  above  noted  is  mentioned  by  a  few 
authors  as  one  of  tlie  autopsy  findings.  It  was  found  by  Payer,  Con- 
ner, Box  and  Wallace,  and  others. 

The  outcome  in  these  cases  was  formerly  almost  always  fatal.  Con- 
ner's statistics,  which  weie  published  in  J907,  showed  a  mortality 
of  72.5  i)er  cent.  Laffcr,  who  leported  his  statistics  in  11)08,  showed 
a  decrease  to  03.5  per  cent.  Hoivhgrevink's  in  1913,  gave  only  54.1 
per  cent.  This  latter  statistician  showed  that  the  death  rate  is  only 
26.2  i)er  cent  in  the  cases  reported  since  1907.  lie  does  not  include 
the  patients  which  were  treated  by  surgical  operation,  stating  that 
the  mortality  undei*  such  circumstances  was  100  per  cent. 

The  length  of  time  in  which  death  sui)ervened,  was  from  several 
hours,  to  sixteen  days  after  the  Hist  symptom.  Usually  it  occurs 
within  two  days.  If  the  i)atient  lives  this  long,  the  chances  for  get- 
ting well  are  50  per  cent  better.  Of  31  untreated  cases  of  acute  post- 
operative dilatation  collected  by  Horchgrevink,  (some  received  medi- 
cine), 29  died:  2  alone  <'seaping.  One  was  treated  with  apomorphine, 
and  the  other  given  hypodeinioelysis.'- 

Tlie  sj/mpfonis  depend  upon  tlie  seriousness  of  the  case,  and  the 
condition  in  whieh  the  ])atient  was  before  the  dilatation  occurred. 
The  i)Hie>t  fonn  oecui's  after  a  less  serious  operation,  before  which 
th(»  ])atient  has  frit  fairly  well. 

Tsually  the  first  sign  of  any  troul)le  is  a  feeling  of  fullness  in  the 
epigastrium,  jissoeiated  with  an  uneasiness  whieh  ([uiekly  develops 
into  actual  i)ain.  This  gi'ows  more  and  more  intense,  depending 
ui)on  the  extent  of  the  dilatation.  Patients  have  screamed  with  pain, 
day  and  night,  others  have  moaned  continually,  Avhile  in  rare  in- 
stances, very  little  or  no  pain  was  complained  of. 

With  the  Ijcginning  of  the  distention  in  tlie  upper  abdomen,  the 
pulse  (juickens.  and  the  face  becomes  anxious.  Hiccough  may  now 
occur.  Some  i)atients  become  dizzy,  while  all  com])]ain  of  thirst 
w*hich  continues  with  increasing  severitv,  the  longer  the  maladv  lasts. 
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Vomiting  now  commences.  It  occurs  at  frequent  intervals,  and  is 
usually  free  of  the  retching  seen  in  ordinary  vomiting;  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  comes  up  without  much  strain  or  effort, 
the  fluid  suddenly  filling  the  patient's  mouth,  which  he  empties.  If 
the  stomach  tube  is  now  inserted,  more  fluid  will  be  obtained  than 
the  amount  which  the  patient  has  vomited.  The  amount  vomited  at 
a  time  is  usually  not  very  great,  6  to  12  ounces,  probably,  but  the 
tube  will  bring  up,  at  times,  large  quantities  of  fluid,  aggregating 
occasionally  six  or  more  liters.  The  secretion  quickly  reforms.  Mor- 
ris'*® considers  the  increased  secretion  of  the  gastric  mucosa  a  very 
important  point  in  the  disease.  The  vomiting  persists  throughout 
the  time  the  stomach  is  dilated,  ending  usually  a  few  hours  before 
death.  In  some  instances,  no  vomiting  occurs.  Such  cases  while  in- 
deed remarkable,  arc  not  rare.  The  outcome  is  probably  less  favor- 
able in  the  absence  of  this  symptom. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  consists  of  gas,  mixed  with  a  yellow- 
ish or  greenish  odorless  watery  fluid.  In  the  operative  eases  dis- 
cussed by  Lee,  an  odorless  gas  alone  was  noted.  As  the  vomiting  con- 
tinues over  several  hours,  it  becomes  brownish,  and  finally  black 
from  the  admixture  of  blood.  It  now  grows  offensive,  [)resenting  a 
nauseating,  sweetish  smell.  In  addition  to  the  blood,  bile  is  present. 
This,  seemingly,  is  a  constant  finding.  Fluid  which  does  not  show 
blood,  will  contain  bile.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  very  much  diminished 
in  many  cases,  and  at  times,  lactic  acid  may  be  associated  with  it. 
Various  bacteria  have  been  found  in  sporadic  cases,  but  the  nature 
of  the  disease  will  largely  determine  the  stomach  contents,  partic- 
ularly if  the  primary  disease  be  in  this  organ. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  secreted  during  such  a  condition  is  large, 
as  already  stated.  The  stomach  dilates  rapidly,  and  the  capacity 
is  enormously  increased  within  a  very  short  time.  A  normal  stom- 
ach may  expand,  so  as  to  reach  the  pubis  within  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours.^  Such  a  phenonieiion  may  even  transpire  within 
a  very  few  hours. '^  Usually,  there  is  not  a  symmetrical  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  outlines  of  the  gas  in  the  stomach  can  be  seen 
or  detemiined  by  i)ercussi()n.  Further  examination  of  the  abdomen 
will  reveal  tenderness,  particularly  in  the  ei)igastrium,  which  roaches 
its  maximum  during  the  early  stages  of  tiie  dilatation.  Succussion  or 
splashing  sounds  are  elicited,  and,  at  times,  peristalsis  may  be  seen. 
The  tumor-like  mass  disappeai's  on  insei-ting  the  stoninch  tube. 

Symptoms. — The  genei-al  condition  of  the  patient  remains  com- 
paratively good,  despite  the  constant  vomiting.  The  chief  symp- 
toms, according  to  Rorchgrevink,  are  the  abdominal  distress  caused 
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by  the  actual  stretching  of  the  musculature,  and  the  continual  thirst. 
The  urine  is  scanty.  Cyanosis  may  occur.  In  the  severe  cases,  or 
even  in  the  milder  cases,  which  have  been  progressing  nicely,  there 
may  suddenly  occur  symptoms  of  collapse,  followed  in  a  few  mo- 
ments by  death.  Such  early  symptoms  do  not  occur  frequently,  but 
as  a  rule,  a  few  hours  will  intervene,  even  in  the  worse  cases,  before 
such  an  end  results.  In  the  meantime,  the  pulse  becomes  thready, 
fast,  and  easily  compressible;  the  blood  pressure  falls,  the  eyes  be- 
come sunken,  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  with  other  attendant  symp- 
toms of  shock.  A  few  instances  have  been  reported,  in  which  the 
first  symptoms  were  those  of  collapse. 

The  intestines,  in  many  instances,  continue  with  their  normal 
functions,  but  a  more  common  observation  is  that  all  passing  of  flatus 
and  bowel  movements  cease.  Diarrhea  has  been  recorded  accompany- 
ing the  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  first  of  all  in  preventing  top 
free  catharsis  in  weak,  debilitated  patients,  before  they  come  to  the 
operation.  During  the  surgical  procedure  the  possibility  of  this 
complication  must  not  be  ignored,  and  in  patients  in  whom  the  mal- 
ady is  likely  to  occur,  all  preparations  must  be  made  beforehand  for 
a  timely  lavage.  At  the  end  of  every  stomach  or  gall  bladder  opera- 
tion, the  stomach  should  be  washed  with  plain  cold  tap  water,  in 
order  to  clear  out  any  gas  or  fluid  which  may  have  accumulated 
during  the  narcosis.  In  many  instances,  our  patient  is  sent  back  to 
bed  with  the  tube  in  place,  and  the  stomach  washed  every  two  or 
three  hours  with  cold  water,  until  all  nausea  and  vomiting  cease. 

"When  the  condition  occurs  on  the  operating  table,  lavage  will 
quickly  and  surely  relieve  it.  Such  a  measure  has  not  in  itself  been 
so  successful  in  the  convalescing  patient.  Where  the  tube  alone  was 
used,  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  by  Borchgrevink  died. 

The  essential  treatment  then,  includes  not  alone  this  effective  meas- 
ure of  keei)ing  the  stomach  f I'ee  of  gas  and  fluid  by  frequent  washings, 
but  a  constant  changing  of  the  ])osition  must  be  carried  out.  The 
most  comfortable  posture  for  the  patient  is  on  the  abdomen  A  pil- 
low under  the  chest  will  make  him  more  comfortable.  After  he  has 
lain  this  way  for  an  hour,  he  is  changed  to  his  right  side,  and  at  the 
end  of  another  hour,  to  the  left  side,  and  then  on  the  abdomen  or 
back,  as  most  desired  by  the  sufferer. 

The  thirst  is  controlled  by  giving  continuous  proctoclysis  of  plain 
tap  water,  which  is  made  into  a  5  per  cent  glucose  solution.  Also 
continuous  hypodermoclysis  of  physiologic  salt  solution,   or  plain, 
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freshly  distilled,  sterile  water  instead  of  salt  solution,  may  be  em- 
ployed. 

Under  no  circumstances,  give  anything  by  mouth.  Ice  held  in 
the  mouth,  and  all  water,  spat  out,  or  a  little  mineral  oil  will  keep 
the  mouth  from  becoming  too  dry  and  parched,  and  will  in  great 
measure,  assist  in  allaying  the  thirst.  Eveiy  case  showing  symp- 
toms and  signs  of  this  very  common  condition,  must  at  once  be 
energetically  treated,  with  infinite  care  for  details  regarding  the 
comfort  and  well  being  of  the  patient. 

When  the  viscus  has  returned  to  the  normal  dimensions  and  po- 
sition, the  abstinence  from  food  or  drink  per  mouth  should  be  con- 
tinued for  several  hours  longer,  as  everyone  with  experience  knows 
that  even  the  smallest  amount  of  any  fluid  may  initiate  symptoms 
again. 

As  to  the  drugs  which  may  be  used,  probably  intramuscular  or  in- 
travenous pituitrin  is  the  most  efficacious. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

POSTOPERATIVE  ILEUS 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sir  Fredrick  Treves*  wrote,  late  in  the  last  century,  that  two  thou- 
sand people  die  every  year  in  England  of  intestinal  obstruction.  More 
striking  is  the  recent  statement  of  Roser,  that  four  thousand  deaths 
occur  every  year  in  Germany,  from  this  same  cause. 

Ileus  had  been  known,  and  was  recognized  even  earlier  in  the  his- 
tory of  medicine,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  its  anatomic  characteristics  were  cleared  up.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  define  it  as  a  malady  characterized  by  certain 
cardinal  symptoms;  however,  most  surgeons  will  agree  with  Wilms^ 
that  it  is  better  to  call  this  disease  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  in- 
testinal motor  function,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  or  more  of  the 
cardinal  symptoms  are  not  always  x)resent  early  in  the  malady. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  this  as  an  entity,  since  it  may  be  defined  in 
so  many  different  ways,  for  instance,  it  is  seen  in  an  acute  form, 
which  presents  characteristics,  wholly  different  from  tliose  of  the 
chronic  recurring  variety.  It  may  be  immcdiatey  that  is,  appearing 
within  a  few  days  after  an  operation,  or  the  onset  may  be  several 
years  later. 

Mortality. — The  mortality  in  the  postoperative  variety  of  ileus 
varies  somewhat  witli  different  authors,  but  may  be  roughly  stated 
as  being  about  50  per  cent,  where  reoperation  has  been  undertaken 
after  a  lapse  of  several  days;  whereas  it  has  been  a  little  less  than 
one-half  this  distressing  fiijure,  in  consequence  of  timely  interference. 
These  figures  constitute  a  resume  of  statistics  by  Deaver  and  Ross,' 
Coley,^  Naunyn,^  Pilcher,^  Rw^^"/  Brown,^  and  Kirchner.* 

Pseudozleus. — Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  true  post- 
operative intestinal  obstruction,  it  seems  best  to  consider  separately, 
the  temi)orary  ])aresis  of  the  intestinal  tract,  which  is  so  frequently 
seen  following  abdominal  operations,  which  varies  considerably  in 
different  instances,  and  was  long  ago  given  the  name  pseudoileus,  by 
Olshausen.*''  This  condition  is  to  be  clearly  differentiated  from  true 
obstruction,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  may  run  the  entire 
gamut  of  severity,  from  simple  distention,  to  paralytic  ileus  itself. 
It  is  exceedingly  common,  and  in  its  simplest  form,  follows  the  rough 
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handling,  prolonged  exposure,  and  undue  cooling  of  the  abdomiiial 
viscera.  There  are  individuals,  so  constituted  nervously,  as  to  seem 
particularly  susceptible  to  it. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  distention,  and 
inability  to  pass  gas,  with  or  without  the  rhythmical  so-called  gas 
pains,  often  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  patient  is  restless,  anxious, 
and  frequently  difficult  to  control.  The  condition  may  simulate  true 
intestinal  obstruction,  but  may  be  often  distinguished  from  the  lat- 
ter by  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  which  obtained  pre- 
vious to,  and  at,  the  operation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  ordinarily  good,  varying,  of  course, 
with  the  intelligence  and  discrimination  displayed  in  the  treatment, 
and  the  condition  may  usually  be  considered  rather  disturbing  than 
dangerous.  No  doubt  si)ontaneous  recnrn*nre  takes  place  in  very 
many  neglected  instances.  Where  death  results  from  any  cause  what- 
soever, no  morbid  anatomic  condition  can  be  demonstrated,  so  far 
as  the  intestinal  tract  is  concerned.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  certain  tyi^es  of  true  ileus,  to  be  immediately  de- 
scribed, thence  the  reader  will  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  always  make 
a  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  pseudoileus  and  the  true  condi- 
tion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  condition  begins  with  prophy- 
laxis, the  principal  point  in  tliis  connection  being  the  proper  use,  or 
perhaps  better,  the  nonuse,  of  drastic  purgatives,  just  before  ()])cra- 
tion,  says  Schubert.  The  condition,  we  beli(»ve,  is  seen  distinctly  less 
frequently  after  the  use  of  enemas  than  after  castor  oil,  innnediately 
before  operation.  We  realize  |)erfectly  well,  that  there  are  condi- 
tions.which  demand  prolonged  and  thorough  cathai'sis,  but  the  rou- 
tine use  of  these  drugs,  prior  to  operating,  is  often  as  senseless  as  is 
failure  to  iiidividualize  anywhere  else,  in  medicine.  After  ]>seud()- 
ileus  has  commenced  it  is  fre(iuently  not  a  sim])le  matter  to  ovei*- 
come  it  bv  the  use  of  cathartics  bv  mouth,  since  thev  are  vomited 
almost  as  soon  as  given.  It  is  peihaps  better  to  use  highly  stimulat- 
ing enemas  of  a  volume  so  small  that  they  do  not  add  to  the  patient's 
distention.  In  this  coiniection,  we  have  found  enemas  of  pure  gly- 
cerin in  doses  of  one  to  two  ounces,  to  be  most  efficient  in  starting 
peristalsis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  six  ounces  of  freshly  ])repared 
milk  of  asaf(»tide,  as  enema — the  last-named  drug  has  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  (juieting  the  patient  as  well.  A  rectal  tube,  left  in  place 
for  a  long  time,  s(»ems  to  greatly  aid  som(^  individuals  in  passing  gas. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  stomach  lavage  will  relieve  distention,  and 
thus  minimize  embarrassment  of  circulation,  as  well  as  of  respiration. 
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It  can  not  be  too  highly  recommended  for  patients  who  have  a  dia- 
phragm markedly  pushed  upward.  A  patient  who  has  resisted  every 
therapeutic  measure  intended  for  the  relief  of  gas,  will  often  point  the 
way  to  his  own  salvation  by  begging  to  get  out  of  bed  onto  the  com- 
mode. We  were  greatly  surprised,  in  early  years,  to  see  such  patients 
freely  expel  feces  in  sitting  posture,  after  they  had  seemed  wholly 
unable  to  do  so  in  bed.  Physostigmine  in  the  large  dose  of  ^/^5  of  a 
grain,  hypodermically,  has  proved  of  the  greatest  value  in  my  hands, 
while  more  recently,  pituitrin  has  been  strongly  advocated  in  this 
connection. 

Classification  of  True  Ileus. — There  are  a  number  of  possible 
classifications,  though  probably  none  of  them  are  wholly  satisfactory. 
The  one  which  we  shall  follow  seems  to  make  the  subject  underetand- 
able  and  is  a  combination  of  those  that  have  seemed  to  us  most  logical. 

I.  Dynamic  (Functional)  Ileus 

(a)  Paralytic. 

(b)  Spastic. 

(c)  Hirschsprung \s  disease. 

(d)  Thrombosis  and  embolism 

of  mesenteric  vessels. 

II.  Mechanical  Ileus 

(a)  Strangulation. 

(b)  Obduration. 

(c)  Volvulus,  knots. 

(d)  Caused  by  Meckel's  diverticulum. 

(e)  Kinking. 

(f)  Strictures. 

A  brief  analysis  of  tlie  various  forms  of  (I)  dynamic  ileus,  is  per- 
haps in  order:  the  paralytic  variety  occurs  most  frequently  by  far,  in 
consequence  of  peritonitis.  It  also  follows  pressure  upon  or  squeezing 
of  intestinal  coils  at  operation.  Its  orijjrin  is  more  obscure,  when 
it  follows  degenerative  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
or  is  seen  as  a  reflex  manifestation  of  acute  pancreatitis,  hematoma  at 
the  root  of  the  mesentery,  twisting  of  an  abdominal  organ  or  turn  on 
its  pedicle,  biliary  obstruction,  rupture  of  a  solid  abdominal  viscus, 
fracture  of  spine  or  pelvis,  or  retroperitoneal  suppuration.  It  is 
common  enough,  after  urine,  bile,  or  blood  has  collected  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  sometimes  accompanies  intestinal  ulceration.  It 
may  be  added,  that  paralytic  ileus  can  indirectly  complicate  diseases 
of  any  abdominal  organ. 

The  spastic  foim  of  dynamic  ileus,  has  been  noted  most  frequently 
in  hysterical  individuals.    Wilms  saw  it  in  a  tabetic  patient,  while 
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Murphy  encountered  it  in  a  man  suffering  from  lead  colic.  It  has 
appeared  in  those  afflicted  with  intestinal  worms,  and  has  followed 
Littre's  hernia,  not  infrequently.  Ilirsclisprung's  disease  is  marked 
by  a  most  obstinate  retention  of  intestinal  contents  in  the  enormously 
distended  colon.  The  extent  of  bowel  affected,  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Thrombosis  and  emholism  of  the  mesenteric  vessels  though  com- 
paratively rare  following  surgical  operations  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  serious  complications  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Virchow-*^  in  1847  apparently  was  the  first  to  describe  occlusion 
of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  His  work  aroused  little  interest  and  it 
was  not  until  1875  that  the  clinical  picture  was  adequately  described 
by  Litten.^^  Investigations  which  were  now  begun  in  earnest  re- 
sulted in  valuable  contributions  being  made  to  the  literature  by 
Cohnheim,  Cohn,  Oswald,^-  Corner,-^  Falkenbcrg-*  and  others.  Un- 
til 1902,  64  cases  of  thrombosis  were  recorded,  49  of  these  being 
arterial.  Since  this  time  Jackson,  Porter,  and  Quinby"^  have  col- 
lected 214  cases,  and  given  an  extensive  review  of  the  subject.  Ee- 
cently  Laplace,^^  Killiani,  Woolsey,  Greensburg  and  Parker  Syms, 
have  each  reported  cases  suffering  from  this  disease.  Sym's  case  was 
ready  for  dismissal  from  the  hospital  when  this  complication  devel- 
oped, ending  fatally  within  a  few  hours.  This  affection,  according 
to  Comer,  is  most  common,  in  men  past  middle  life  in  whom  mitral 
disease  is  present,  though  endocarditis  equally  plays  an  important 
part.  Arterial  thrombosis  is  most  apt  to  follow  operations  in  those 
cases  associated  with  arteriosclerosis,  endocarditis  or  atheroma  of  the 
aorta,  while  venous  thrombosis  usually  occurs  primary  or  secondary 
to  thrombosis  of  the  portal  veins. 

As. to  the  relative  frequency,  Corner  further  states  that  the  arter- 
ies are  five  times  more  liable  to  be  involved  than  the  veins  and  .that 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery  was  found  at  autopsy  to  be  thrombosed 
40  times,  where  the  inferior  mesenteric  was  involved  once. 

Occlusion  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  produces  a  hemorrhagic 
infarct  in  the  greatest  majority  of  cases.  Depending  upon  the  du- 
ration of  the  complication,  a  simple  hyperemia  with  superficial  nec- 
rosis may  occur,  or  an  absolute  gangrene  of  the  intestines  with  per- 
foration and  localized  peritonitis  with  pus  formation  may  be  pre- 
sented. In  the  most  fulminating  tyi)e,  gangrene  may  occur  within 
forty-eight  hours.  In  other  cases  this  may  not  be  present  for  several 
weeks.  In  most  cases  fluid  will  be  found  at  autofisy  in  the  i)eritoneal 
cavity  while  the  mesentery  swollen  and  edematous,  will  contain  hem- 
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orrhages  of  various  sizes  between  its  layers,  and  there  may  be  marked 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Under  II,  mechanical  ileus,  let  us  consider  first,  very  briefly,  the 
various  causes  of  strangulation.  Coils  of  intestine  sometimes  become 
caught  after  operations,  through  openings  in  the  omentum,  mesen- 
tery, mesocolon,  or  broad  ligaments.  Pathologic  strands  and  bands 
of  all  sorts,  form  frequently,  giving  rise  to  a  similar  accident.  Next 
come  the  hernias,  inguinal,  femoral,  umbilical,  and  incisional,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  rarer  examples,  such  as  those  into  the  obturator 
opening,  and  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

Ohturation  implies  a  plugging  of  the  bowel  lumen,  in  almost  any 
way.  We  have  seen  this  occur  twice  following  the  forming  of  a  fecal 
stone,  twice  as  the  result  of  an  enormous  gallstone  sloughing  directly 
out  of  the  gallbladder  into  the  bowel,  and  once,  when  a  gauze  pad 
that  had  been  left  in  the  abdomen,  found  its  way  into  the  intestine. 
Others  have  seen  it  when  due  to  an  accumulation  of  intestinal  worms. 

Obturation  may  be  due  to  any  tumor  of  the  intestinal  wall,  but 
particularly  to  one  attached  by  a  small  pedicle.  There  are  forms  of 
external  pressure  upon  the  intestine,  which  are  difficult  to  classify, 
but  which  perhaps  most  nearly  approximate  obturation.  The  vari- 
ous forms  of  intussusception  may  all  be  considered  under  this  head. 
We  saw  one  unusual  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  small  cancer  at 
the  end  of  MeckeFs  diverticulum,  caused  a  complete  invagination  of 
this  appendage,  and  acted  as  the  head  of  the  column,  down  the  colon. 

Volvulus  is  most  common  in  the  small  intestine.  It  can  rather 
easily  occur  to  a  sigmoid  with  a  long  mesentery,  while  a  volvulus  of 
the  ileus-cecal  region,  with  complete  obstruction,  was  seen  and  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  my  own  hands,  by  anastomosing  the  head  of  the 
cecum  to  the  sigmoid. 

Meckel's  diverticulum  may  interrupt  the  function  of  the  intestine 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  have  seen  it  tied  in  a  knot  around  a  loop  of 
small  bowel.  It  may  become  adherent  and  kink  the  bowel  at  its  at- 
tachment. It  is  rather  subject  to  diverticulitis,  and  can  also  cause 
an  intussusception. 

Kinking  of  the  intestine  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  obstruc- 
tion. This  usually  results  from  adhesions,  and  is  now  less  common 
than  in  earlier  times,  when  the  peritonization  of  stumps  and  pedicles 
was  given  less  consideration  than  is  now  the  case. 

Strictures  are  prone  to  produce  a  chronic  recurring  form  of  ileus. 
They  follow  ulcerative  conditions,  but  are  much  more  frequent  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  a  carcinoma. 

Of  course,  any  variety  of  ileus  may  attack  the  patient  who  has 
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been  operated  upon,  just  as  it  may  the  individual  who  is  in  perfect 
health,  but  certain  types  of  obstruction  have  been  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  intraabdominal  operations,  thence  I  shall  devote  espe- 
cial attention  to  them,  while  adhering  to  the  general  classification  of 
the  subject.  The  dynamic  form  of  the  disease  (I)  is  very  much  more 
common  after  operation,  because  peritonitis  of  some  extent  is  so  very 
frequently  encountered.  I  have  seen  instances,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, as  is  unfortunately  true  of  all  operators.  Paralysis  of  the 
bowel  occurs  where  the  nutrient  blood  vessels  have  been  injured  at 
operation :  it  has  followed  removal  of  mesentery  tumors,  and  affected 
the  transverse  colon  after  resections  of  the  stomach,  during  which 
the  vessels  in  the  mesocolon  were  damaged. 

Under  II,  mechanical  form,  strangulation  is  common  in  certain 
situations.  Small  bowel  rather  frequently  slipped  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  transverse  mesocolon,  in  the  early  days  of  stomach  surgery, 
before  we  learned  to  suture  this  membrane  closely  around  the  site  of 
a  posterior  gastroenterostomy.  Numerous  strangulations,  resulting 
in  death,  are  on  record.  The  same  is  true  of  the  internal  Alexander 
operation,  and  of  uterine  suspension,  in  both  of  which  operations,  a 
patulous  ring  has  been  left  by  some  operators.  After  intestinal  re- 
section, the  wedge-shaped  defect  in  the  mesentery  has  not  always 
been  sutured,  and  the  same  accident  has  resulted. 

Obturation  ileus  has  been  less  frequent  perhaps,  as  a  postoperative 
complication.  I  know  of  one  instance,  in  which  a  laparotomy  pad 
of  large  size  was  left  in  a  peritoneal  cavity,  with  immediate  result- 
ing obstruction,  due  no  doubt  to  pressure  and  something  akin  to 
obturation,  while  a  true  case  of  this  kind  has  been  cited  above,  in 
connection  with  a  gauze  pad,  which  found  its  way  into  the  gut. 

Volvulus  produces  postoperative  obstruction  most  commonly,  as 
a  recurrence  after  unsatisfactory  operations  for  this  very  condition. 

Meckel's  diverticulum  is  perhaps  uncommonly  the  cause  of  this 
condition  during  a  surgical  convalescence. 

Kinking  of  the  bowel,  and  obstruction  has  been  most  frequent  at  a 
remote  period  after  the  formation  of  adhesions  to  improperly  covered 
stumps  in  the  pelvis.  I  know  of  one  instance  in  which  a  complete  ob- 
struction persisted  for  years  after  the  sif^noid  became  attached  in  this 
manner.  Fortunately  the  condition  was  completely  relieved  by  a  sec- 
ondary operation.  Too  extensive  inversion  of  an  appendix  stump  is 
known  to  have  resulted  in  kinking  at  the  ileocecal  junction,  with  such 
interference  as  to  necessitate  a  remote  secondary  operation.  The  rather 
modem  procedure  of  removing  the  gall  bladder  has  been  responsible 
for  the  duodenum  becoming  adherent  in  the  defect,  so  that  chronic 
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pyloric  obstruction  has  resulted,  in  many  instances.  We  have  more 
than  once  been  driven  to  secondary  gastroenterostomy  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  condition. 

Strictures,  while  uncommon  as  a  cause  of  postoperative  ileus,  may 
be  seen  after  careless  suturing,  and  the  production  of  too  broad  a 
diaphragm  in  the  making  of  an  end  to  end  intestinal  anastomosis. 
The  very  nature  of  the  human  bowel  makes  this  accident  unlikely, 
still  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  av(ud  in  experimental  work  on  the 
dog.  This  animal  possesses  a  gut  which  is  exceedingly  thick  walled 
in  relation  to  its  diameter.  Perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  of 
remote  postoperative  ileus,  due  to  stricture,  is  th'i  variety  which  fol- 
lows secondaiy  jejunal  ulcer,  after  gastroenterostomy.  It  is  partial 
in  nature,  and  is,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  the  result  of  spasm. 

Sjrmptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  four  cardinal  symptoms  of  ileus 
are  inability  to  move  the  bowel  or  pass  gas,  colicky  abdominal  pain, 
feculent  vomiting,  and  meteorism.  This  presupposes  a  typical  out- 
spoken case.  The  patient  is  anxious,  restless,  and  in  evident  dis- 
tress, as  a  rule.  The  rate  of  pulse  and  respiration  are  increased,  the 
face  is  pinched  and  dusky,  while  in  tlie  later  stages,  the  extremities 
arc  cold,  and  the  abdomen  likely  to  be  l)oardlike  and  tender.  This 
superficial  description  of  the  disease  holds  good  for  any  late  case, 
no  matter  whether  it  belongs  originally  to  the  dynamic  or  to  the 
mechanical  variety,  since  obstruction  can  not  remain  complete  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  intestinal  wall  becoming  pervious  to 
germs,  which  ultimately  produce  a  peritonitis,  thus  adding  the  ele- 
ment of  paralysis  to  the  already  existing  condition.  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  a  late  diagnosis  between  dynamic  and  mechanical  ileus  is 
impossible.  In  an  early  ease  it  should  be  possible  for  a  trained  ob- 
server to  differentiate  between  the  two. 

A  diagnosis  ot*  functional  ileus  will,  in  any  ease,  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  an  exact  histoiy  and  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  original  oi>eration.  It  msiy  be  said,  in  general, 
that  there  is  diffused  x><iiu,  fever,  constipation,  an  abdomen  that 
is  tender  all  over,  and  uniformly  distended.  There  is  general 
muscular  hypertension.  The  vomiting,  which  characterized  this  con- 
dition, has  long  been  termed  *'slopi)ing  over,'*  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  little  projecting  force.  It  is  almost  incessant,  the  greenish  fecu- 
lent fluid  escaping  a  mouthful  at  a  time.  Pain,  of  an  excruciating 
degree,  has  been  noted  in  those  eases  of  dynamic  ileus  which  we  have 
seen  caused  by  interference  with  intestinal  blood  supply.  So  striking 
has  been  this  manifestation  in  rare  instances,  as  to  lead  to  an  accurate 
diagnosis. 
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111  early  mechanical  obstruction,  no  matter  what  the  exact  cause, 
certain  fairly  characteristic  phenomena  are  to  be  noted.  The  pain 
is  more  localized,  and  definitely  cramplike.  The  tenderness  is  also 
confined,  while  the  distention  is  limited  to  intestinal  coils,  w^hich  in 
a  thin-walled  abdomen,  can  be  readily  outlined,  and  peristaltic  waves 
be  quite  as  readily  seen.  The  muscles  are  absolutely  boardlike, 
while  the  vomiting  has  a  projectile  quality,  which  may  carry  it  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Large  quantities  are  emitted  at  a  time,  with 
evident  effort  of  a  distressing  nature. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  exact  anatomic  form  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion must  be  very  rare.  One  point,  not  to  be  forgotten  in  this  con- 
nection, is  that  chronic  recurring  obstruction,  especially  in  an  elderly 
individual,  frequently  spells  cancerous  stricture  of  the  large  bowel. 
The  subject  of  diagnosis  can  not  be  dismissed  without  one  caution, 
namely,  time  should  never  be  wasted  in  trying  to  do  more  than  es- 
tablish a  mere  differential  diagnosis  between  the  dynamic  and  the 
mechanical  forms  of  the  malady,  since  the  treatment  of  tlie  two  is 
essentially  different.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  patient  looks 
to  his  medical  adviser  for  the  speediest  possible  treatment  in  this 
condition,  rather  than  foi*  a  completely  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

Mechanism  and  Cause  of  Symptoms. — We  must  confess  to  a 
rather  meager  knowledge  of  the  finer  details  of  ileus.  We  do  not 
know  at  all,  how  the  reflex  foims  of  the  dynamic  variety  are  con- 
nected with  the  original  lesion,  in  a  given  case;  iiuleed,  the  inflam- 
matory variety,  the  one  most  fre(iuontly  seen,  is  nc^t  wholly  clear  to 
us,  since  we  have  no  means  of  telling  whether  toxic  agents  directly 
affect  intestinal  musculature,  or  accomplish  the  same  thing  indirectly 
through  the  sympathetic  nerve  supply. 

Murphy  and  Vincent,^-  after  a  series  of  experiments,  conclude,  in 
agreement  with  many  other  investigators,  that  the  acute  symptoms 
are  caused  by  the  toxic  substance,  which  they  found  in  the  obstructed 
loops.  Very  interesting  suggestions  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  these 
instances,  have  emanated  from  ^fcLean,^^'  wlio  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
toxin  theory;  but  noting,  as  he  does,  a  marked  loss  of  weight  dur- 
ing the  illness,  believes  death  due  siini)ly  to  dehydration,  which  oc- 
curs as  a  conse(iuence  of  the  persistent  and  copious  vomiting.  lie 
substantiates  his  i)osition  by  the  observation  that  an  obstructed  ani- 
mal which  is  given  saline  infusions  lives  much  longer  than  the  con- 
trol animal  which  is  not  so  treated. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  true  ileus,  as  opposed  to  the 
somewhat  indefinite  pseudoileus  consideied  above,  onr  must  distin- 
guish sharply  between  the  dynamic   (functionaH,  and  the  median- 
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ical  varieties,  since  the  entire  conception  of  the  two  is  as  different  as 
are  the  causes.  We  shall  take  up  the  dynamic  form  first,  and  reserve 
the  mechanical  for  separate  consideration.  As  above  stated,  dynamic 
ileus  results,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  from  peritonitis,  which 
under  the  conditions  of  modem  surgery,  is  encountered,  of  course, 
at  the  original  operation,  and  not  caused  by  it.  In  this  connection, 
the  prophylactic  plan  of  Andrus"  attracts  attention.  This  author, 
after  draining  a  peritonitis  case,  in  which  ileus  might  readily  super- 
vene, attaches  a  distended  loop  of  bowel  to  the  edge  of  his  incision, 
and  drains  it  primarily,  thus  accomplishing  in  advance,  a  measure 
which  might  later  be  demanded  as  life  saving.  Where  postoperative 
dynamic  ileus  already  exists,  the  indication  is  a  perfectly  definite 
one,  namely,  to  treat  the  cause,  and  in  most  instances,  the  ileus  will 
take  care  of  itself,  this  means  that  a  peritonitis,  if  localized,  must  be 
treated  by  drainage  under  local  anesthesia,  of  course,  since  the  in- 
testinal paresis  of  general  anesthesia  can  only  add  fuel  to  the  fire. 
Peritonitis  of  a  mild  degree,  or  one  in  which  no  localization  is  possi- 
ble, is  nowadaj^s  universally  treated  by  the  Ochsner  method,  namely, 
by  placing  the  bowel  at  absolute  rest,  with  morphine,  and  thus  pre- 
venting dissemination.  The  indication  here  is  clean  cut,  in  that  the 
peritonitis  must  be  treated,  rather  than  the  bowels  moved.  This  dis- 
tinction is,  however,  not  always  made,  and  the  tired  horse  is  whipped 
when  he  ought  to  be  rested,  so  to  speak.  It  is  not  only  futile,  but 
little  short  of  a  crime  to  attempt  purgation  in  these  cases.  By  so 
doing,  one  succeeds  only  in  embarrassing  the  overloaded  stomach  and 
upper  intestinal  tract.  The  chief  physiologic  need  here  is  for  water, 
since  not  only  is  none  absorbed  from  the  stomach  walls,  but  hyper- 
secretion from  the  upper  digestive  tract  rapidly  dehydrates  the  pa- 
tient. As  long  as  he  *' slops  over,'^  lavage  must  be  practiced  every 
two  or  three  hours,  and  his  ever-increasing  thirst  be  assuaged  by 
water  in  the  rectum  and  under  the  skin. 

We  must  not  content  ourselves  with  the  above-mentioned  treat- 
ment any  length  of  time  in  the  presence  of  increasingly  severe  sj^mp- 
toms,  but  after  a  few  hours  employ  the  one  sovereign  remedy  at  our 
command,  that  is,  a  fecal  fistula.  This  is,  of  course,  always  done 
under  local  anesthesia,  and  may  in  many  instances  be  advanta- 
geously combined  with  drainage  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  I  think 
all  of  us  must  agree  with  Thompson, ^^  that  resection  has  no  place 
in  the  surgery  of  dynamic  ileus,  when  caused  by  peritonitis,  Avhich 
again  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  sharply  differentiating 
between  the  two  cardinal  forms  of  this  malady.  When  a  segment  of 
intestine  is  paralyzed,  in  consequence  of  damage  to  its  blood  supply, 
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the  patient's  life  can  be  saved  in  only  one  way,  that  is,  by  resection. 
In  one  instance,  I  successfully  operated,  early  in  thrombophlebitis 
of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  where  there  was  beginning  gangrene  of 
two  yards  of  small  intestine. 

Mechanical  ileus,  in  any  of  its  many  forms,  demands  treatment  of 
a  mechanical  nature.  Wilms,  in  the  most  exhaustive  treatise  ever 
written  on  this  subject,  feels  that  the  prophylaxis  consists  largely  in 
the  prevention  of  visceral  agglutinations  and  adhesions.  There  must 
then  be  no  cooling  or  drying  of  areas  which  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
and  expose.  Sepsis  and  limited  necrosis  must  be  prevented,  and  the 
use  of  tampons  restricted  to  the  minimum,  all  peritoneal  rings  are  most 
carefully  to  be  sutured,  and  exposed  surfaces  to  be  painstakingly 
covered  by  peritoneum.  Very  early,  gentle  catharsis  will  accomplish 
wonders  towards  the  prevention  of  adhesion  to  damaged  visceral 
surfaces.  Reicheldoerfer^*  voices  an  ingenious  suggestion,  which  may 
be  of  value:  he  gets  his  patients  into  a  sitting  posture  as  early  as 
possible  after  abdominal  operations,  feeling  that  adhesions  which  may 
form,  will  do  less  than  the  usual  harm,  by  holding  the  patient's 
viscera  in  the  position  to  which  they  are  accustomed  while  he  is  up 
and  employed.  Keilty*^  reminds  us  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  track, 
years  ago,  when  we  filled  the  peritoneal  cavity  with  oils  and  other 
foreign  substances  in  the  hope  of  preventing  adhesions  during  the 
reparative  period. 

Given  a  patient  suffering  from  mechanical  obstruction,  there  are 
two  procedures  possible,  both  of  them  operative;  one,  drainage  of 
the  embarrassed  bowel,  and  the  other  removal  of  the  cause.  The 
choice  of  procedure  is  taken  out  of  a  surgeon's  hands  by  finding 
nutritional  changes  in  the  intestinal  wall.  He  has  then  no  recourse 
but  resection  of  the  affected  area.  In  the  absence  of  this  anatomic 
change,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  will  always  be  his  guide 
as  to  whether  he  shall  do  a  drainage  operation  or  proceed  to  radical 
treatment  of  one  of  the  many  definite  conditions  which  may  bring 
about  this  form  of  ileus. 

If  an  artificial  anus  is  decided  upon,  it  should,  of  course,  be  made 
as  low  down  as  possible  in  the  obstructed  area,  however,  it  will  be 
done  only  on  a  very  sick  patient,  hence  the  first  distended  coil  that 
presents  itself  is  usually  thankfully  chosen  by  the  operator.  The  ce- 
cum is  by  all  means  to  be  elected,  if  the  obstruction  be  low  enough, 
since  attachment  of  it  to  the  abdominal  parietes  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
cause  future  kinking.  This  choice  has  the  further  advantage  of  leaving 
the  midline  and  left  side  free  for  a  secondary  attack  upon  the  ob- 
structing cause.    I  have  made  extensive  use  of  lateral  intestinal  an- 
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astomosis  as  a  substitute  for  feeal  fistula,  with  most  gratifying  re- 
sults, in  dangerously  sick  patients  where  the  obstruction  was  high 
enough  to  reveal  **flat,''  as  well  as  distended,  intestinal  coils.  This 
is  done  under  local  anesthesia,  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  is  from  the 
patient's  viewpoint,  vastly  preferable  to  a  disgusting  fistula,  but  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  undertaken  when  there  is  blood  in  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, or  where  other  evidence  of  a  nutritional  disturbance  is  present. 
This  procedure  is  further  recommended  by  the  well-known  physiologic 
consideration  that  a  lateral  intestinal  opening  drains  only  as  long  as 
obstruction  persists;  thence  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
function  is  often  reestablished  in  any  intestinal  segment  thus  tem- 
porarily excluded. 

No  matter  what  operation  is  undertaken,  the  anesthesia  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance.  The  intestinal  drainage  can,  of 
course,  be  done  under  local  anesthesia,  but  it  will  be  insufficient  if 
the  abdomen  is  to  be  explored  and  a  radical  maneuver  executed.  A 
matter  of  greatest  importance  is  stomach  lavage,  just  before,  and 
during  a  general  anesthesia,  since  many  a  patient  is  drowned  in  his 
own  vomit,  early  in  the  administration  of  a  general  anesthetic,  in 
careless  hands. 

The  degree  of  evisceration,  while  searching  for  the  cause  of  ob- 
struction, is  fully  appreciated  only  by  the  surgeon  who  has  learned, 
through  bitter  experience,  to  appreciate  the  narrow  margin  of  re- 
sistance possessed  by  obstructed  patients.  It  is  furthermore  an  un- 
necessary maneuver,  since  the  entire  small  bowel  can  readily  be  in- 
vestigated, by  replacing  it,  a  little  at  a  time,  as  it  is  withdrawn.  This 
pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  direction  in  which  one  is  working, 
but  this  can  be  readily  acquired  l)y  thnisting  the  hand  down  to  the 
root  of  the  mesentery,  which  is  disposed  almost  parallel  to  the  spinal 
column,  and  remembering  that  tlie  current  of  an  attached  intestinal 
loop  follows  the  up  and  down  direction  of  the  mesenteric  root. 

After  one  has  found  the  ol)struction,  he  may  be  aided  in  his  de- 
cision upon  radical  measures,  by  recollecting  that  von  Mikulicz,*® 
the  master  of  intestinal  surgery,  experienced  a  mortality  of  40  per 
cent,  in  resection  of  obstructed  colon,  but  did  the  same  operation 
in  the  interval,  with  only  10  per  cent  loss.  It  is  a  much  disputed 
matter,  as  to  whether  one  is  justified  in  emptying  the  intestine  on  the 
operating  table.  No  doubt  it  is  theoretically  desirable  that  we  rid 
the  patient  of  toxic  material,  still  one  is  surely  not  warranted  in  the 
use  of  any  complicated  or  time  consuming  method,  which  has  this 
end  in  view.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  happy  medium  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.    I  have  at  times  found  it  distinctlv  advantageous 
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to  puncture  intestines  in  facilitating  their  return  to  the  cavity.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  surgeons  have  exaggerated  the 
danger  of  dumping  contents  of  obstructed  coils  into  empty  ones, 
lower  down:  this  is  borne  out  by  the  experimental  work  of  Murphy 
and  Brooks,^®  who  found  that  absorption  was  hastened  in  proportion 
to  intestinal  damage. 

The  need  of  water  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  can  not  be  em- 
phasized too  strongly.  It  must  be  liberally  given  in  the  rectum  and 
under  the  skin,  as  outlined  in  connection  with  dynamic  ileus. 

Let  us  suppose  the  surgeon  to  have  found  a  mechanical  obstruction 
in  a  patient  whose  condition  permits  of  radical  surgery:  what  he 
does  next  must  conform  wholly  to  the  special  needs  inherent  to  the 
kind  of  mechanical  condition  presented. 

(a)  Strangulation  is,  of  course,  to  be  relieved  by  cutting  a  band, 
dividing  a  ring,  or  in  some  other  manner  releasing  the  damaged 
coil  and  restoring  it  to  its  accustomed  habitat.  It  is  most  difficult 
to  state  conditions  under  which  resection  is  to  be  done  for  impending 
gangrene.  My  own  observations  incline  me  to  think  that  we  have 
erred  in  being  too  radical,  rather  than  too  conser\'ative.  Where 
there  is  the  slightest  doubt  about  its  future,  a  danxaged  coil  is  by  all 
means  to  be  wrapped  in  rubber,  and  replaced  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  time,  if  nothing  untoward  happens,  the  abdominal  wall 
can  be  completely  sutured.  There  will,  of  course,  be  no  question 
about  the  treatment  of  an  already  gangrenous  segment. 

(b)  Obturation  necessitates  the  removal  of  the  bolus  in  question. 
I,  personally,  have  removed  an  enormous  stone  from  the  jejunum,  a 
fecal  stone  the  size  of  a  lemon,  from  the  sigmoid,  and  an  obstructing 
gauze  pad  from  an  unidentified  coil. 

(c)  Volvulus  is  usually  successfully  treated  by  reposition  and 
fixation,  although,  in  one  instance  I  cured  a  recurring  affection  of 
the  ileocecal  region  by  anastomosing  the  head  of  the  cecum  with  the 
sigmoid. 

(d)  Meckel's  diverticulum  presents  so  great  a  variety  of  patho- 
logic conditions  that  it  can  hardly  be  briefly  treated  here. 

(e)  Kinking  may  sometimes  be  easily  relieved  by  dividing  an  ad- 
hesion or  may  at  times  demand  a  plastic  operation,  similar  to  the 
Finney,  or  others,  which  are  well  known  in  the  pyloric  region. 

(f)  Strictures,  if  benign,  are  also  amenable  to  plastic  operations, 
but  if  malignant,  they  demand  resection. 

The  prognosis  of  mechanical  intestinal  obstruction  is  frocjuently  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  uncertainty,  since  one  never  knows  jnst  when 
a  lethal  dose  of  toxin  has  been  absorbed.    I  have  seen  patients  grad- 
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ually  sink  and  die  from  patent  failure  of  cerebro-vital  centers,  sev- 
eral days  after  an  operation,  which  not  only  accomplished  complete 
anatomic  restoration,  but  was  followed  by  the  restoration  of  gastro- 
enteric functions  of  every  kind. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

FAT  EilBOLISM 
Bv  O.  F.  MeKittrick.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Fat  embolism  not  infrequently  follows  operations,  particularly 
orthopedic  operations,  and  since  the  malady  has  attracted  so  little  no- 
tice in  the  countiy  until  the  last  few  years,  it  seems  fitting  that  at- 
tention should  again  be  called  to  this  important  subject. 

The  first  contributions  to  fat  embolism  date  back  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Lower  in  1669  injected  19  ounces  of  milk  into  the  veins  of  a 
dog,  the  animal  dying  soon  after  in  a  spasm  with  all  the  signs  of  pro- 
found dyspnea.  Later,  similar  injections*  were  undertaken  for  va- 
rious purposes  by  Clark,  Gorton,  King,  Drelincourt,  Gaspard  and 
Beck.  All  these  obser\'ers  reported  fatal  respirator^'  disturbances  but 
in  none  of  the  experiments  were  the  lungs  of  the  animals  examined. 
Magendie^  was  the  first  to  inject  pure  oil  into  the  veins,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  experiments,  was  the  first  to  prove  that  the  lung  capillar- 
ies can  be  plugged  with  fluid  fat.  Weber^  and  Schwick*  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  effect  of  various  emulsions  on  the  circulation  when  in- 
jected intravenously,  found  that  embolism  did  not  follow  such  a  pro- 
cedure in  their  series  of  experiments.  By  injecting  oil  into  the  neck 
veins  of  a  dog,  Virchow''  succeeded  in  finding,  at  the  autopsy,  many 
small  fat  emboli  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  H.  MuUer^  was  apparently 
the  first  to  discover  fat  embolism  in  the  human  subject.  In  cases  of 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  he  is  accredited  with  having  found  fat 
droplets  in  the  chorioid  vessels.  Zenker^  and  Wagner*  were  the  first 
to  observe  fat  emboli  in  the  lung  capillaries  (Fig.  22),  following  the 
accidental  fracture  of  several  ribs  and  rupture  of  the  liver  in  a  man. 

Considerable  interest  was  now  excited  and  many  men  investigated 
this  subject,  notable  among  whom  were  Hohlbcck®  and  von  Berg- 
mann.**^  At  this  time  Busch^*  first  definitely  proved  that  the  origin 
of  the  fat  in  these  cases  could  be  the  bone  marrow\  Some  time  later 
Flournoy*^  proved  Wagner's  theory  that  fat  embolism  can  occur  after 
injury  to  the  fat  containing  soft  parts  while  Fritz  made  an  independ- 
ent demonstration  of  the  same  i)henomenon.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Schriba^^  collected  all  the  clinical  and  ex- 
perimental data  on  this  subject.    His  article,  which  appeared  in  1879, 
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was  formerly  supposed,  though  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  records 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  as  yet  the  mortality  rate.^*  Meet*^ 
collected  113  cases  of  fatal  embolism  but  in  only  11  of  this  number 
could  he  be  certain  that  fat  w^as  the  causative  factor.  To  these  are 
added  two  more  cases  which  came  under  his  own  observation. 
Beitzke*^  reports  a  case  of  fatal  fat  embolism  occurring  within  a  few 
hours  ..following  a  slight  contusion  to  the  leg  stump,  the  operation 
having  been  performed  a  year  before.  Wahncan/^  CoUey^®  and  Ah- 
rens^°  each  report  a  case  in  which  fatal  embolism  occurred  following 
brisement  force  which  was  being  employed  in  an  effort  to  straighten 
contracted  limbs  due  to  ankylosed  joints.  Schanz^®  records  a  case 
in  which  fat  emboli  produced  death  following  an  operation  which 
involved  osseous  tissue.  Ryerson  reports  four  fatal  cases  due  to 
this  accident,  two  to  three  days  foil  owning  operation.  In  one  case 
operation  was  performed  in  order  to  correct  the  deformity  caused  by 
a  Pott's  fracture  one  week  old.  Embolism  foUow^ed  after  tw-enty- 
four  hours  and  death  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  another  case  fol- 
lowing an  Albee  operation  for  severe  paralytic  scoliosis  in  a  boy 
eight  years  old,  fat  embolism  occuri'cd  in  three  hours  followed  by 
death  after  foi't^'-eight  hours.  As  a  result  of  foot  drop,  due  to  pol- 
iomyelitis an  operation  was  undertaken  to  correct  the  deformity  in 
another  case  which  devol()])ed  fatal  fat  embolism  twenty-four  hours 
later. 

The  last  case  was  a  baby  eight  months  old,  operated  for  congeni- 
tal club  feet,  the  i)lantar  fascia  and  Achilles  tendon  above  being  sev- 
ered. The  baby  developed  symptoms  of  fat  embolism  after  twxnty- 
four  hours  and  died  during  the  following  day. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  contributions  to  this  subject  are  de- 
voted to  experimental  studies  and  to  the  i)athology,2^  all  seeming  to 
agree  that  the  globules  of  fat  after  becoming  established  in  the  blood 
stream  first  lodge  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  If  the  quantity  of 
fat  is  of  sufficient  amount,  severe  symptoms  will  intervene,  resulting 
very  probably  in  death.  If  the  patient  .survives  the  effects  of  the 
pulmonary  complication  and  the  heart's  action  is  sustained,  the  fat 
globules  will  be  forced  from  the  lungs  into  the  left  heart  and  hence 
into  the  general  circulation.  Fnmi  this  they  will  be  removed  by  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  and  unfortunately  the  brain  and  cord,  and  less 
frequently  by  the  other  various  organs.  Petechial  hemorrhages  may 
appear  in  the  skin  while  at  times  ecchymosis  may  be  seen  on  the  mu- 
cous membranes  and  in  the  conjunctiva.  In  the  experimental  cases 
where  fat  embolism  was  produced,  Schriba  found  the  following  lesions: 
'*The  liver  was  markedly  congested  with  venous  blood,  fat  cells  being 
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found  throughout  the  parenchyma  along  the  periphery  of,  and  even 
within,  the  acini.  The  kidneys  showed  an  abundance  of  fat,  the 
glomeruli  particularly  were  loaded  with  fat  globules  and  many  ec- 
ch>Tnotic  areas  presented  beneath  the  capsule.  The  brain  and  cord 
especially  were  the  seat  of  most  interesting  findings.  The  coverings  of 
these  organs  were  congested  with  black  venous  blood,  while  the  arteries 
here  and  there  were  free  from  this  fluid.  However,  a  cross  section  of 
the  perivascular  spaces  showed  them  loaded  with  red  blood  corpus- 
cles. In  some  of  the  cases  the  brains  were  only  edematous  but  in  a 
few  the  ventricles  contained  serosanguinous  fluid,  while  in  others 
there  were  found  areas  of  softening.  Such  organs  as  the  heart,  stom- 
ach, intestines,  bladder,  muscles  and  even  the  skin  were  found  to  con- 
tain fat  emboli  in  a  number  of  other  cases.  The  retina  and  especially 
the  chorioid  were  often  involved.'' 

Hamig^-  reported  five  fatal  cases  of  fat  embolism  of  the  brain.  At 
autopsy  many  small  ecchymotic  areas  were  revealed  in  the  gray  and 
white  matter,  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and  even  the  central  ganglia;  par- 
ticularly in  one  case  were  the  dura  and  pia  congested  and  edematous. 

The  clinical  picture  in  fat  embolism  is  fairly  well  defined.  The 
severity  of  the  symptonLS,  however,  depends  upon  the  organ  or  num- 
ber of  organs  involved.  Paj'^r^^  recognized  two  varieties,  one  the  re- 
spiratory and  the  other,  the  cerebral.  In  a  given  case  the  most  prom- 
inent symptom  would  determine  to  which  variety  it  belonged.  Ac- 
cording to  some  observers  there  is  usually  an  incubation  period  of 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  following  the  operation  or  ac- 
cident.^^  In  very  severe  crushing  injuries  this  period  may  be  re- 
duced to  as  low  as  three  hours  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Beitzke. 
Death  itself  has  occurred  within  this  time,  though  cases  are  reported 
in  which  it  occurred  as  late  as  the  eleventh  day."* 

The  fat,  as  stated  above,  lodges  in  the  lungs  first.  This  is  followed 
by  difficult  respiration,  not  a  true  dyspnea  but  rather  an  air  hunger; 
there  is  pallor  followed  by  cyanosis  and  failure  of  the  circulation 
with  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  edema,  and  the  frequent  expectora- 
tion of  frothy,  blood-stained  mucus.  The  state  of  affairs  continues 
to  increase  in  severity  as  the  lungs  get  more  and  more  edematous  and 
the  heart  weakens  correspondingly.  The  milder  cases  will  probably 
only  show  an  air  hunger  recovering  before  further  pulmonary  symp- 
toms develop.  The  temperature  may  go  as  high  as  106°  to  107°. 
Pat  may  appear  in  the  sputum  and  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  in  the 
urine,  according  to  the  authors  who  have  reported  the  urinary  find- 
ings. 
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As  it  would  be  naturally  supposed  the  cerebral  type  is  of  less  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  entrance  of  the  fat  into  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion is  marked  by  nausea  and  vomiting,  followed  by  delirium,  som- 
nolence and  finallj'^  coma,  hemorrhage,  and  thrombosis.  Localized 
paralysis,  trismus,  and  convulsions  were  noted  in  some  of  Ilamig's 
cases,  and  Schanz  reports  one  instance  of  hemiplegia.  The  respira- 
tions are  usually  stertorous.  The  temperature  uncomplicated  by 
other  conditions  is  normal  or  subnormal,  and  is  associated  with  a 
rapid  weak  pulse. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  specific  remedy  for  this  condition.  Ac- 
cording to  many  observers  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
instances  can  be  obtained  by  bearing  in  mind  the  likelihood  of  this 
accident  and  giving  careful  attention  to  the  prevention.  Burger-"*  who 
has  studied  this  phase  of  the  disease  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe, 
during  the  last  war,  states  that  the  tourniquet  is  probably  the 
best  means  we  have  of  warding  off  fat  embolism.  He  advises  its  ap- 
plication in  all  cases  of  fracture,  severe  crushing  injuries  of  the 
limbs,  or  general  contusions  to  the  bones  in  those  weakened  from  dis- 
ease or  in  the  aged.  In  very  severe  cases  especially  with  crushing  in- 
juries of  the  pelvis,  he  uses  Monberg\s  constriction  at  the  waist  line 
for  at  least  half  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  gradually 
loosened.  Another  precaution  is  to  avoid  the  moving  of  such  pa- 
tients to  very  great  distances,  as  this  particularly  predisposes  to  the 
malady.  Premature  massage  or  even  the  handling  of  the  patient  or 
unnecessary  disturbance  of  any  kind  may  end  in  dire  results. 

Extensive  laboratory  experimentation  on  dogs  and  rabbits  by  Ry- 
erson  has  shown  that  fractures  and  contusions  of  the  bones  cause 
much  more  embolism  than  does  the  performance  of  a  typical  Albee 
bone  transplant  to  the  spine,  for  instance.  However,  the  use  of  the 
chisel  and  mallet  in  the  performance  of  this  operation  is  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  motor  saw.  The  experiments  also  showed  fatty 
embolism  is  markedly  decreased  by  the  use  of  the  tourniquet  follow- 
ing all  kinds  of  traumatism.  Apparently  all  authorities  are  in  ac- 
cord with  this  view,  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  used 
as  a  routine  measure  by  any  one  man. 

If  the  accident  occurs  regardless  of  the  above  efforts,  emergency 
medical  measures  as  recorded  for  j)ulmonary  embolism  should  be  aj)- 
plied  here.  Protracted  absolute  rest  of  the  affected  part  must  be 
particularly  insisted  upon,  inasmuch  as  additional  (|uantities  of  fat 
may  continue  to  enter  the  circulation.  The  heart's  action  should  be 
sustained  with  strophanthus  or  digitalis  during  its  attempt  to  force 
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the  fat  globules  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  in  an  eflfoii;  to  re- 
lieve the  embarrassed  respiration.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  class 
of  remedies  exemplified  by  amyl  nitrite  should  be  used  to  force  a 
dilatation  of  the  peripheral  and  puhmmary  vessels  since  this  addi- 
tional strain  may  be  too  great  for  the  already  overloaded  heart. 

Later,  while  the  oil  is  being  disposed  of  by  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
assisted  by  the  process  of  oxidation  and  of  saponification  effected  by 
a  ferment  in  the  blood  plasma  and  by  the  metabolic  and  i)hagocytic 
activities  of  the  leucocytes,  the  medical  treatment  can  be  symptom- 
atic only.  Further  treatment  as  projiosed  in  the  recent  literature  is 
ai)parently  not  on  a  well-defined  basis.  Czerny-*'  in  an  attempt  to 
assist  the  blood  in  forming  a  soluble  soap  injected  2  per  cent  sodium 
carbonate,  but  the  method  received  little  support.  Schanz  injects 
subcutaneously  a  liter  of  normal  salt  solution  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble;  various  parts  of  the  body  being  utilized  for  this  purpose  in 
order,  he  thinks,  to  more  promptly  and  effectually  accomplish  the 
desired  dilatation  and  flushing  out  of  the  capillaries  involved.  He 
reports  ten  cases  of  fat  embolism  occurring  after  operation  on  the 
bones  with  the  loss  of  only  one  i)atient  after  employing  this  method. 
While  others,  notably -Beitzke,  do  not  sanction  this  treatment,  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  given  a  trial  so  long  at  least  as  the  solution  is 
not  given  intravenously,     it  is  also  advocated  by  Gangele. 

Wilms-"  drained  the  thoracic  duct  for  four  days  with  recovery  of 
the  patient.  Tanton^'*  recommends  this  procedure  also.  They  base 
this  action  on  the  theory  that  the  fat  is  carried  principally  by  the 
lymphatic  system  rather  than  by  the  venous.  Though  the  fat  con- 
tained in  the  thoracic  duct  may  be  the  metaphorical  last  straw, 
Wilms'  method  receives  but  little  support. 

Riener-'*  advises  draining  off  the  venous  blood  with  its  admixture 
of  fat  by  means  of  a  cannula  inserted  into  the  saphenous  vein  and 
hence  into  the  femoral  vein.  He  says  that  the  amount  of  fat  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  initial  symptoms  sufficient  for  diagnosis,  does  not 
always  produce  death,  the  fatal  dose  having  not  as  yet  passed  the 
Poupart's  ligament.  This  method  is  approved  by  other  observers. 
Tanton  w-ould  open  up  the  area  of  injury  and  remove  the  accumu- 
lated blood  and  fat,  using  drainage  or  tami)onade,  a  procedure  hav- 
ing manv  advocates. 

Venesection  relieves  the  heart  which  is  beating  against  the  fat  em- 
boli in  the  greater  circulation  and  should  be  employed  in  suitable 
cases.  If  brain  pressure  symptoms  develop  from  the  venous  stasis 
or  hydrocephalus,  leeches  to  the  mastoid  may  be  of  aid  in  diverting 
the  fluid.    Lumbar  puncture  may  be  applied  with  caution. 
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After  the  recovery  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  accident,  I 
would  naturally  expect  a  longer  convalescence  of  the  patient  than 
without  this  complication.  Dizziness,  fatigue,  dyspnea,  heart  dis- 
turbances or  even  mental  depression  may  be  present  for  an  indefinite 
time.  If  such  are  prominent,  however,  lumbar  puncture  supple- 
mented by  hot  foot  baths,  air  and  sun  baths,  and  revulsive  measures 
should  be  carried  out.  The  patient  must  be  warned  against  over-ex- 
ertions either  mental  or  physical.  If  possible,  give  him  light  work 
and  let  his  ordinary  occupation  be  gradually  resumed. 

BisselP®  writes:  **It  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in 
persons  with  broken  bones  there  is  frequently  a  remarkable  amount 
of  fat  in  the  blood  stream,  and  almost  incredible  amounts  of  fat  may 
be  in  the  blood  and  yet  not  kill.  Further,  it  might  be  assumed  that 
the  amounts  of  fat  free  in  the  blood  stream  of  persons  with  broken 
bones  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  very  essential  for  any  inter- 
pretation of  these  results  to  remember  that  in  no  instance  was  the 
whole  blood  examined;  that  other  similar  amounts  from  the  same 
patients  (or  dead  bodies)  might  have  shown  a  fat  content  either 
greater  or  less,  since  the  fat  is  not  emulsified  but  is  in  motion  as  free 
fat  droplets,  and  no  doubt  these  vary  from  time  to  time  in  their 
number  and  size  as  well  as  in  their  distribution,  the  blood  in  some 
places  perhaps  being  rich  in  fat  and  in  others  poor  or  with  no  fat  as 
emboli." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

HEAT  STROKE 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  dangers  attendant  upon  an  operation, 
there  is  another  which  occurs  in  summer  during  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing a  heat  wave.  This  condition  has  been  considered  **heat 
stroke'*  by  Gibson  who  apparently  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
malady  as  an  important  postoperative  complication.  This  author  re- 
ported two  cases  in  1900.  Shortly  thereafter  Johnson  and  Becker  re- 
ported three  and  one  cases,  respectively.  Since  this  time  less  than 
half  a  dozen  more  cases  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession  when  Moschcowitz*  in  101  (5  added  five  more  to 
the  list. 

This  complication  according  to  Moschcowitz  is  apt  to  follow  a  long- 
continued  term  of  fairly  high  temperature  with  a  high  percentage  of 
humidity  and  no  breeze,  rather  than  an  exceedingly  high  tc»mpera- 
ture  with  a  good  breeze.  He  has  noticed  that  the  longer  the  former 
atmosi)heric  state  exists  the  greater  will  l>e  the  numl>cr  of  cases  nt- 
corded. 

The  condition  is  considered  one  of  heat  stroke  since  the  [latients 
present  symptoms,  more  or  less  like  tlK>si;  of  sun  stroke;  though  of 
the  cases  record(»d  only  one  was  in  any  way  directly  ex  prised  U)  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  In  every  instance  except  this  one,  all  the  patients 
had  been  sick  either  at  home  or  in  the  hospital  prior  to  the  operation. 

As  to  when  the  ons^;t  of  symptouis  rxicurred,  nothing  as  yet  can  lie 
said  definitely,  since  all  the  patients  were  operated  on  under  general 
anesthesia.  In  srnne  of  the  eas^;s  symptoms  of  this  malady  had  Uigun 
to  as.sert  themw.*lves  before  the  patient  was  entirely  awake  from  the 
anesthetic  while  in  others  more  than  twenty- four  hours  ha/j  elaps^fd. 

One  of  the  patients,  a  Ikiv,  as  rcfiort^Ml  by  M*>s^rheowitz  was  ofi'-ratwl 
for  appendicitis.  Some  pus  was  found  and  the  aMomen  was  drained. 
Followinir  partial  rwrovrry  from  the  afK*vthKie  the  child  was  restless 
and  noisy.  Th'*  t'-mf^Tature  start'-d  to  tIm*  and  fiv*-  and  one-half  hour* 
after  operation  it  had  reach'-*!  105.6\  Th*-  'xiKr**-*!  parts  of  the  l^yiy 
where  then  sfK>njr''d  with  ic  water  and  h'f-  wa>  put  on  tr.r  Lead.  In 
spite  of  this  the  temj^-rature  ^'ontinii'-d  to  jro  IjIu'Ii't  and  ti.lrt*— n  arid 
one-half  houFK  aft^-r  operation  it  had  n-a^-h'-d  Vf'J.    Four  hours  later 
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the  patient  had  a  convulsion  which  lasted  twenty  minutes.  One  hour 
later  another  convulsion  occurred  followed  by  death  twenty  and  one- 
half  hours  after  operation.  The  temperature  never  fell  below  105°, 
and  no  reason,  outside  that  given,  could  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
death. 

In  another  case  reported  by  Gibson-  the  patient  was  doing  nicely 
following  an  operation  for  acute  appendicitis,  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  following  day.  At  this  time  the  temperature  had  gone  to  104°, 
the  pulse  to  148,  and  was  very  poor.  The  face  became  ashen  gray, 
the  nose  pinched,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry;  there  was  restlessness 
and  delirium.  As  soon  as  the  condition  was  diagnosed,  alcohol 
sponge  baths  reduced  the  temperature  in  a  short  time  and  the  pa- 
tient went  to  sleep.  The  patient  soon  after  recovered  without  any 
apparent  ill  effects. 

The  condition  is  a  serious  one  and  no  doubt  has  resulted  in  many 
deaths  attributed  to  other  causes.  In  many  hospitals  the  patient  is 
completely  wrapped  in  blankets  during  the  operation  or  the  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  operating  room  and  finally  so  enveloped  in 
bed  as  to  prevent  chilling  and  ultimately  pneumonia.  This  habit  dur- 
ing hot  weather  is  no  doubt  very  likely  to  lead  to  overheating  with 
the  appearance  of  this  dangerous  complication. 

The  treatment  concerns  itself  with  the  prevention  of  any  undue 
heating  of  the  patient.  Even  in  the  operating  room  whenever  in' 
cated  an  ice  cap  should  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  patient  as  has 
been  already  suggested  by  others.^  The  clothing  should  be  very  light 
and  the  covering  cool  and  airy.  Cool  drinks  should  be  given  before 
operation  also  ice  by  mouth  as  soon  as  the  patient  awakes  from  the 
anesthetic.  Electric  or  manual  fanning  could  be  kept  up  if  the  pa- 
tient is  in  need  of  such  treatment. 

If,  in  spite  of  such  preventive  treatment,  the  patient  develops  a 
high  temperature  with  the  attendant  symptoms  of  heat  stroke,  fre- 
quent alcohol  or  cold  sponging  of  the  whole  body  must  be  instituted 
and  cold  water  proctoclysis  be  started.  If  this  is  not  borne  by  the 
patient  colonic  flushings  with  ice  water  should  be  carried  out. 

If  the  hyperpyrexia  still  continues  regardless  of  these  measures,  the 
patient  is  covered  with  a  cold  wet  sheet  upon  which  is  laid  many 
small  pieces  of  ice.  Ice  water  now  is  allowed  to  drip  for  twenty  to 
thiity  minutes  on  him  from  drippers  held  8  to  10  feet  above  the 
bed.  A  fine  stream  of  ice  water  as  suggested  by  Chandler*  is  poured 
on  the  head  for  one  or  two  minutes  at  a  time.  When  the  temperature 
has  dropped  to  104°  as  evidenced  by  a  thermometer  which  has  been 
kept  in  the  rectum  throughout  the  whole  procedure,  these  heroic 
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measures  are  at  once  discontinued.  The  patient  is  now  wrapped  in 
a  blanket  and  hot-water  bottles  applied  to  the  limbs  and  trunk.  Un- 
der no  circumstances  give  an  antipyretic  but  stimulate  the  heart. 
The  drugs  which  are  best  for  this  purpose  can  be  selected  as  the  oc- 
casion arises.  If  breathing  stops,  artificial  respiration  must  be  car- 
ried out  for  at  least  one  hour  before  the  patient  is  given  up. 
Alcohol  is  especially  indicated  where  there  has  been  excessive  indul- 
gence during  health. 

Heat  Prostration. — Instead  of  the  high  temperature,  the  hot  skin 
and  general  symptoms  of  heat  stroke,  the  patient  may  present  the 
picture  of  syncope,  with  sliallow  labored  respirations,  dilated  pupils, 
cold,  clammy  skin,  a  subnormal  temperature  and  a  small,  soft  pulse. 
This  condition  is  brought  on  by  exactly  the  same  factors  which  cause 
heat  stroke.  It  is  called,  however,  **heat  prostration."  The  treat- 
ment is  directly  opposite  that  described  for  the  complication  above. 

The  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  elevated  at  once,  the  patient  covered 
with  blankets  and  surrounded  with  hot-water  bottles.  Subcutaneous 
salt  solution  is  to  be  continuously  kept  up  until  the  patient  revives; 
in  addition  proctoclysis  waim  plain  tap  water  is  in  order.  If  the 
blood  lakes  as  some  observers  have  noted,  venesection  should  be  done 
and  blood  transfusion  carried  out  if  a  suitable  donor  can  be  had  on 
short  notice.  Here,  as  in  the  condition  above  mentioned,  careful  at- 
tention must  be  given  the  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

POSTOPERATIVE  BURNS 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  consideration  of  postoperative  burns  would  furnish  an  unnec- 
essary and  even  obsolete  chapter  in  the  annals  of  after-treatment  if 
human  ingenuity  could  reach  that  degree  of  perfection  in  which  no 
mistakes  are  made  and  all  little  preventive  acts  are  remembered; 
since  this  complication  arises  only  when  some  one  connected  with  the 
operation  or  postoperative  care,  has  blundered.  The  occurrence, 
therefore,  of  this  accident  is  always  a  matter  of  most  serious  regret, 
one  always  causing  marked  annoyance  to  the  patient  and  in  many  in- 
stances chagrin  or  even  medico-legal  worries  for  the  physician. 

The  general  subject  of  burns  can  not  be  treated  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  hence  only  those  occurring  as  a  postoperative  complication  can 
be  discussed.  Here  follows  a  list  of  the  varieties  with  which  we  have 
been  confronted,  by  no  means  all  of  them  caused  by  heat  alone. 

Depilatory  Bums. — One  of  the  unlooked  for  accidents  associated 
with  an  operative  procedure  at  times  occurs  after  the  use  of  depila- 
tory chemicals  in  hastily  preparing  a  hairy  field  for  operation.  For- 
tunately such  agents  are  not  in  very  common  use  at  the  present  time, 
else  such  lesions  would  no  doubt  be  more  commonly  seen. 

Depilatory  burns  may  be  serious  if  the  chemical  be  confined  on  the 
skin  for  any  length  of  time.  I  once  had  to  prepare  a  patient  hur- 
riedly upon  the  table,  for  a  lengthy  abdominal  operation,  with  the 
result  that  a  small  amount  of  the  calcium  sulphide,  which  we  were 
using  ran  over  the  patient's  side  and  was  confined  between  her  back 
and  the  sheet  upon  which  she  lay.  An  extensive  and  serious  burn 
resulted  which  had  not  healed  when  she  left  the  hospital,  twelve 
days  later,  and  of  which  she  complained  more  than  she  did  of  the 
effects  of  the  operation  which  had  been  performed.  It  is  questionable 
whether  depilatory  agents  should  ever  be  used,  since  their  action  is 
at  best  uncertain,  and  unless  accurately  timed,  will  destroy  the  epi- 
dermis along  with  the  hair  which  alone  it  is  intended  to  remove. 

Iodine  Bums. — ^Another  cause  for  this  complication  is  the  use 
of  that  efficacious,  yet  dangerous  chemical,  iodine,  which  is  now  so 
commonly  employed  for  skin  disinfection.  This  agent  acts  differently 
on  the  skin  of  different  patients ;  some  seem  to  bear  it  with  impunity, 
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while  others  acquire  burns  wherever  it  is  applied  and  many  of  them 
require  from  one  to  two  weeks  careful  treatment  before  the  skin  is 
normal  again.  If  one  hopes  to  use  iodine  successfully  he  must  avoid 
applying  it  to  skin  which  has  been  recently  moistened.  If  the  skin 
must  be  shaved  immediately  before  its  application,  it  is  imperative 
that  this  be  a  dry  shave  with  benzine  or  some  other  nonaqueous 
fluid.  If  this  is  impossible,  alcohol  and  ether  may  be  employed  to 
sufficiently  dry  the  skin  surface  or  else  one  must  wait  until  it  becomes 
dry  of  its  own  accord.  I  am  confident  that  many  iodine  burns  could 
have  been  avoided  by  the  careful  observance  of  this  well-known  fact 
which  was  embodied  in  the  earliest  writings  on  this  subject.  The  ex- 
cess of  iodine  which  remains  around  the  edge  of  an  area  prepared  for 
operation,  or  that  remaining  after  the  operation  is  completed,  should 
be  carefully  removed  with  alcohol.  Some  hospitals  employ  sponges 
saturated  with  starch  water  for  this  purpose,  a  practice  which  can 
not  be  too  highly  recommended.  The  starch,  as  is  perfectly  well 
known,  completely  alters  the  chemical  composition  of  the  drug;  this 
aids  materially  in  preventing  the  unpleasant  after  effects  of  an  ex- 
cess of  this  irritating  substance  on  the  skin. 

Ether  Bums. — ^During  the  operative  procedure  burns  may  also  oc- 
cur from  ether  which  has  been  spilled.  In  fact,  burns  about  the  face 
and  neck  are  very  common  in  the  hands  of  anesthetists  who  persist 
in  using  an  impervious  cover  of  rubber,  gutta  percha,  etc.,  for  the 
eyes  and  adjacent  exposed  skin.  As  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on 
ether  conjunctivitis,  this  fluid  or  even  its  vapor  when  confined  under 
impervious  material  creates  a  burn  which  is  exactly  limited  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  skin  covering  employed. 

Hot-water  Bottles. — Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  postoperative 
bums  result  from  the  contact  with  hot-water  bottles.  These  should,  of 
course,  always  be  tested  by  a  thermometer,  but  are  probably  very 
rarely  so  tested.  In  consequence  the  nurse's  hand,  being  accustomed 
to  a  degree  of  heat  that  will  astonish  any  man,  establishes  a  standard 
for  her  patient  by  guesswork  and  then  she  applies  to  a  surface 
which  is  much  more  sensitive  than  the  hand,  a  degree  of  heat  which 
it  can  not  at  all  tolerate  and  later  is  at  a  total  loss  to  account  for 
the  burns  which  constitute  one  of  our  most  prolific  sources  of 
medico-legal  complications. 

Glass  bottles  should  never  be  the  medium  of  applying  heat  to  a 
patient,  since  their  very  nature  makes  equal  pressure  everywhere 
upon  the  skin  an  absolute  impossibility,  and  heat  applied  with  con- 
siderable pressure  upon  one  point  is  more  certain  to  damage  the 
tissues  than  if  the  same  degree  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a  yielding 
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rubber  container  which  molds  itself  readily  to  the  outline  of  the  part 
with  more  or  less  equal  pressure  ever>ivhere.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
heat  should  be  applied  at  all,  where  it  can  be  avoided,  to  a  patient 
who  is  still  unconscious  from  the  anesthetic  and  thus  unable  to  con- 
vey to  his  attendant  any  impression  of  the  sensations  produced.  The 
application  of  heat  through  the  medium  of  hot  water  has  one  dis- 
agreeable feature  no  matter  what  form  of  container  is  used;  namely, 
a  leak  is  very  likely  with  the  consequence  that  the  patient  lies  in  a 
puddle  until  the  accident  is  discovered  and  in  some  instances  there- 
after for  an  indefinite  time.  The  electric  foot  warmer  now  so  com- 
monly used  can  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  case,  and 
since  it  works  at  different  temperatures  easily  predetermined  it  is  by 
all  means  to  be  recommended. 

Enemas. — Burns  from  enemas  are  no  doubt  very  rare.  I  happen 
to  know  of  one  instance,  however,  in  which  a  hospital  was  sued  for 
malpractice  by  a  patient  who  claimed  to  have  suffered  from  an  acci- 
dent of  this  nature.  While  she  was  unconscious  after  the  anesthesia 
a  douche  point  had  been  inserted  in  the  rectum  and  connected  through 
a  partially  opened  stopcock  with  a  can  containing  water  hot  enough 
to  reach  the  rectum  drop  by  drop  and  still  be  quite  warm.  The  nurse 
left  the  room  and  the  patient  moved  in  such  a  way  as  to  open  the 
stopcock,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a  free  flow  of  water  so  hot 
that  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  of  the  anal  region  were  destroyed 
this  being  followed  by  extensive  scar  formation. 

Burns  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  occur  from  ingestion 
of  too  hot  liquids,  but  arc  of  such  a  trifling  character  as  to  be  prac- 
tically negligible. 

The  electric  light  treatment  for  open  wounds  which  has  come  so 
strongly  into  vogue  in  the  recent  past  has  contributed  the  most  mod- 
ern chapter  to  this  subject.  To  be  thoroughly  efficacious  the  light 
bulb  must  come  witliin  a  few  inches  of  the  region  to  be  treated,  hence 
it  is  readily  understandable  that  the  sudden  movement  of  a  sleeping 
patient  or  indeed,  of  one  awake  for  that  matter,  may  bring  the  glass 
bulb  into  immediate  contact  with  the  body  with  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.  In  one  instance  wiiere  the  bulb  w^as  suspended  in  my 
practice  immediately  over  a  large  suppurating  appendix  wound,  a 
faulty  connection  gave  w-ay,  the  incandescent  bulb  fell  onto  the  pa- 
tient w^ho  hai)pened  to  be  asleep,  and  before  it  was  removed,  a  second 
degree  burn  of  considerable  extent  ensued  with  the  result  that  wound 
healing  was  distinctly  complicated  and  lengthened  thereby. 

In  other  instances  where  heat  is  maintained  by  a  number  of  elec- 
tric bulbs  arranged  as  in  the  Gellhorn  apparatus,  or  hanging  sus- 
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pcnded  far  above  the  patient  and  inclosed  with  him  in  a  specially  ar- 
ranged ''burn  bed*'  these  may  cause  superficial  burns  of  the  parts 
of  the  body  exposed.  In  such  beds  the  temperature  is  maintained  by 
covering  the  frame  which  supports  the  lights  with  blankets,  oil  cloth, 
or  other  materials.  The  degree  of  heat  desired  is  about  85°  C.  but 
occaeionally  it  becomes  excessive,  and  although  the  patient  is  very 
uncomfortable,  complaint  and  examination  are  often  not  made  until 
damage  has  been  done.  I  have  seen  two  instances  in  which  super- 
ficial first  degree  burns  occurred  under  such  circumstances.  In  one, 
a  burn  of  the  skin  over  the  abdomen  appeared  in  a  woman  patient 
who  fell  asleep  and  the  nurse,  not  acquainted  witli  the  efficient  ap- 
paratus for  developing  heat,  allowed  the  part  exposed  to  become  so 
injured  that  it  was  several  days  before  the  skin  assumed  its  normal 
appearance. 

In  the  other  instance  a  leg  having  been  amputated  for  indolent  ul- 
cer and  the  tissues  being  very  slow  to  heal  due  to  arteriosclerosis,  the 
patient  was  kept  in  bed  with  the  stump  and  lower  part  of  his  body 
kept  covered  by  a  frame  from  which  several  electric  light  bulbs  were 
swung  at  least  16  inches  high.  The  frame  was  in  turn  covered  by 
two  blankets,  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  being  outside  of  the  en- 
closed portion  of  the  bed.  Within  one-half  day  the  hyperemia  be- 
came so  extensive  and  the  pain  so  severe  that  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  discontinue  the  treatment.  The  skin  over  the  exposed  regions 
gave  all  the  signs  of  a  superficial  burn,  and  was  four  days  in  recover- 
ing from  the  effects  of  this  treatment. 

X-ray. — The  x-ray  is  another  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  etiol- 
ogy of  posto])erative  burns.  So  often  is  this  method  of  treatment  in- 
stituted, pai'ticularly  after  operations  for  malignancy,  that  it  is  no 
more  than  natural  to  occasionally  expect  a  complication  of  this  soii. 
I  have  seen  one  or  two  such  instances,  though  the  condition  is  not  so 
common  as  one  would  expect  when  the  number  of  cases  so  treated  are 
considered.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the 
treatment  itself  re(iuires  more  exi)ert  ai)plication  than  does  the  usual 
routine  after-cai*e  and  is  therefore  handled  by  a  special  class  of  men 
skilled  in  their  individual  work.  Sajous^  in  discussing  the  subject 
says;  '* Close  j)roxiniity  to  the  ray  by  either  covered  or  uncovered 
parts  results  either  in  superficial  or  deep  inflammation  of  the  skin. 
It  may  be  observed  a  few  hours  after  exposui'e  to  the  rays  or  may  be 
delayed  for  scvci'al  weeks.  This  form  of  burning  attacks  the  skin 
alone  in  some  instances,  while  in  others  the  deeper  structures,  as  the 
muscles,  tendons,  nerv(»s,  and  bones  (periostitis  and  ostitis  resulting) 
are   involved.      The   eflt'ects   may   remain    for  days,   weeks,   or   even 
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months  after  the  application.  The  x-ray  burns  are  supposed  by  some 
to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ray  or  by  particles  of  aluminum 
or  platinum  reaching  and  being  deposited  in  the  tissues  by  others, 
and  by  yet  others  to  be  the  result  of  an  interference  with  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  part  by  the  induced  static  charges. '* 

The  effects  of  these  static  charges  can  be  absolutely  eliminated  ac- 
cording to  Sajous^  by  interposing  some  conducting  material,  one 
readily  penetrated  by  the  rays,  such  as  a  sheet  of  aluminum  or  gold 
leaf.  **As  an  added  precaution  we  have  found  it  extremely  valuable 
to  have  treatment  administered  by  an  experienced  roentgenologist, 
one  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  in  hand.  Such  men  inform  us 
that  it  is  not  so  much  in  protecting  the  parts  to  be  x-rayed  with  alum- 
inum as  the  giving  of  too  frequent  small  doses  or  a  too  long  exposure 
at  one  time.'' 

Ice. — The  application  of  we  continuously  for  several  hours  may 
result  in  the  complete  destruction  of  skin  with  a  resulting  lesion  so 
similar  to  a  burn  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  well  classed 
under  this  common  heading.  I  was  recently  shown  a  most  extensive 
burn  of  this  sort  by  a  colleague  at  the  Jewish  Hospital  of  this  city. 
During  the  course  of  a  pelvic  inflammatory  disease  an  ice  bag  had 
been  continuously  applied  for  many  hours  directly  upon  the  skin  of 
the  lower  abdomen  until  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  nutritional 
changes  had  commenced  which  finally  resulted  in  a  slough  equal  in 
size  to  the  bag  itself.  The  effect  of  ice  upon  the  tissues  is  very  rarely 
as  extensive  as  that  here  mentioned,  still  all  of  us  have  seen  a  red, 
tender  edematous  area  persist  for  many  hours  after  a  too  long  con- 
tinued application  of  this  sort.  Treatment  in  this  instance  should 
be  preventive  in  nature,  the  rules  underlying  it  being  of  such  an  ex- 
ceedinglj^  simple  nature  that  their  nonobservance  is  almost  inexcusa- 
ble. An  ice  bag  should  under  no  circumstances  be  applied  directly 
upon  the  skin,  but  should  have  one  or  two  layers  of  flannel  cloth  be- 
neath it;  even  then  no  ice  bag  should  remain  in  sihi  for  more  than 
two  out  of  three  hours  at  a  time. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — From  the  pathologic  stand- 
point, the  effect  on  bodily  tissues  of  various  caloric  agents  is 
essentially  the  same.  The  amount  and  severity  of  the  change  depends 
on  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  agent,  the  extent  and  location  of 
the  involved  area,  and  whether  the  normal  equilibrium  of  the  skin  is 
disturbed  by  local  infection  or  lowered  constitutional  resistance. 

It  is  customary  to  classify  burns  in  three  degrees.  First. — Char- 
acterized by  simple  erythema  and  destruction  of  only  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  epithelium,  with  occasionally  some  slight  swelling  of 
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the  part.  Second, — In  this  class,  in  addition  to  the  above  there  is 
formation  of  bullae  or  blebs  filled  with  clear  serum ;  and  considerable 
swelling.  In  neither  of  these  classes  are  the  deeper  crypts  of  epi- 
thelium destroyed,  and  regeneration  takes  place  with  little  or  no  scar 
formation. 

Third. — Typical  of  this  degree  is  the  carbonization  of  the  dermis 
and  deeper  structures  with  eschar  formation.  In  this  type  the  ne- 
crotic tissues  slough  off,  leaving  an  ulcerating  surface  which  slowly 
heals  by  granulation,  scar  formation,  and  cicatrization. 

Accompanying  the  above  changes  are  the  usual  manifestations  of 
inflammation  with  suppuration.  Suppuration  is  furthered  by  the 
formation  of  scabs. 

Because  of  the  excellent  culture  medium  afforded  by  the  abundant 
5:erous  exudate  and  autolyzed  necrotic  tissue,  infection  is  especially 
prone  to  occur,  which  not  only  retards  healing  but  seems  to  favor 
more  extensive  cicatrization  and  contractures. 

In  addition  to  these  local  changes,  certain  alterations  in  the  vis- 
cera and  serous  membranes  are  observed  in  patients  dead  of  exten- 
sive burns.  Bardeen-  reviewed  the  literature  on  this  subject  and  in 
addition  laid  especial  emphasis  on  edema  and  focal  necrosis  of  lymph- 
oid tissue  with  increased  cell  proliferation.  Cloudy  swelling  and 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidney,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  edema  of  the  lungs,  meningeal  and  general  visceral  con- 
gestion are  (juite  constantly  found.  Kecently  Weiskotten^  has  called 
attention  to  a  condition  of  edema  and  necrosis  of  adrenal  tissue 
which  he  believes  is  chai'act eristic  of  l)nrns. 

A  number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  in  explanation  of  these 
changes  which  are  discussed  in  full  by  Vogt.*  It  is  probable  that 
hemolytic,  cytotoxic  and  neurotoxic  substances  are  formed  in  the 
burned  area  which  bring  alx)ut  the  visceral  and  blood  changes  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  shock  so  often  seen  following  even  compara- 
tively slight  burns.  There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  in- 
vestigators as  to  the  nature  and  action  of  these  sul)stances.  (For 
fuller  discussion  see  AV(»lls,  diemieal  I^itholoj^y.) 

Blood  changes  are  manifested  in  sluggish  circulation  and  assump- 
tion of  a  darker  puri)lish  color.  The  erythrocytes  are  increased 
two  to  four  million  in  fatal  and  one  to  two  million  in  nonfatal  cases. 
Fragmentation,  clumping,  and  distortion  of  the  red  cells  with  ten- 
dency to  thrombus  formation  occurs.  There  is  loss  of  water,  hemo- 
globinuria and  hematuria.  The  platelets  are  notably  increased  with 
marked  tendency  to  clot  on  part  of  the  blood.  In  fatal  cases  a  rapid 
leucocytosis  of  50,000  or  more,  and   in  the  nonfatal  of  30,000  to 
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40,000,  is  found.'^    Coincident  with  this  leucocytosis  there  is  consider- 
able destruction  of  leucocytes. 

Burns  following  exposure  to  x-rays  differ  somewhat  in  their  path- 
ology from  burns  resulting  from  direct  contact  with  a  caloric  agent. 
Here  again  three  general  classes  may  be  distinguished:  First, — 
In  which  there  is  simple  erythema.  Second, — In  which  there  is  in- 
flammation with  loss  of  epithelium.  Third, — In  which  there  is  deep 
ulceration.  In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  external  manifestations, 
certain  changes  occur  in  internal  organs  directly  subjected  to  the 
rays,  characterized  by  destruction  of  the  parenchyma  with  increased 
connective  tissue  formation.  Such  changes  are  most  evident  a  week 
or  ten  days  following  exposure.  There  is  intracelhilar  edema,  and 
pyknosis  of  the  cells.  Cells  of  the  embryonal  type  are  most  easily 
affected. 

The  changes  in  the  skin  and  immediately  underlying  structures 
are:^  rarefaction  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  corium  with  in- 
creased density  in  the  deeper  layers;  hyaline  degeneration  through- 
out the  corium;  increase  in  elastic  tissue;  vacuolation  and  hyaliniza- 
tion  of  smooth  muscle  fibers;  obliteration  of  lymphatic  spaces;  di- 
latation of  superficial  capillaries  with  obliteration  of  large  vessels 
and  deeper  anastomosing  capillaries,  due  to  proliferation  of  endothe- 
lium and  thickening  of  the  media  with  subsequent  thrombosis;  de- 
struction of  the  hair  follicles  and  sebaceous  glands  following  long 
or  repeated  exposure;  appearance  of  abnormal  cells.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  vascular  and  lymphatic  changes  would  cause  serious 
nutritional  disturbances  and  as  a  result  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the 
epidermis  with  keratosis  in  places,  and  in  other  areas  atrophy  and 
necrosis  which  give  rise  to  dry,  superficial  and  deep,  indolent  ul- 
cers usually  having  tough  adherent  membranes  and  ^vhicli  heal  im- 
perfectly, leaving  hard,  poorly  vascular  scars  which  tend  to  break 
down  readily.  In  some  cases  repair  is  never  complete.  With  such 
areas  of  necrosis  alternating  with  areas  of  active  epithelial  prolifera- 
tion it  is  not  unusual  to  find  strands  of  epithelial  cells  invading  the 
deeper  structures  and  thrombosed  capillaries,  with  formation  of  ac- 
tual skin  cancer.  Destruction  of  lymphocytes  due  to  action  of  the 
rays  of  blood-forming  organs,  particularly  of  the  lymphogenous 
type,  is  commonly  seen. 

Similar  conditions,  though  not  so  severe,  are  seen  following  exces- 
sive exposure  to  radium. 

Symptoms. — The  systemic  symptoms  which  accompany  this  lesion 
of  first  degree  are  comparatively  slight,  except  in  nei-vous  individuals 
who  are  markedly  influenced  by  pain. 
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It  is  commonly  believed  that  a  temperature  of  150°  F.,  or  higher, 
will  produce  a  burn  of  the  second  degree,  this  being  especially  true 
if  prolonged  contact  with  the  destructive  agent  be  maintained  for 
a  long  time.  The  appearance  of  such  a  burn  does  not  differ  very 
markedly,  except  in  extent,  from  that  of  the  first  degree.  The  sys- 
temic symptoms  are  decidedly  more  pronounced  than  in  burns  of  the 
first  degree,  this  being  especially  ti-ue  if  an  infection,  which  at  times 
is  avoided  with  difficulty,  takes  place.  While  the  suffering  may  at 
first  not  be  more  pronounced  than  in  burns  of  the  first  degree,  it  has 
a  tendency  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  of  much  gi'cater  duration.  In 
fact,  with  nervous  individuals  it  may  last  almost  indefinitely. 

In  a  burn  of  the  thii-d  degree  the  systemic  symptoms  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  tissue  destruction,  although  pain  is  not  so 
frequently  complained  of  as  in  the  first  two  types  described,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nerve  filaments  and  trunks  have  gone  the  same 
way  of  other  exposed  tissues  in  the  general  destructive  ])rocess.  In 
a  few  days  the  slough  begins  to  sei)arate,  and  if  all  goes  well,  granu- 
lation tissue  makes  its  api)ea ranee  in  the  walls  of  the  defect.  If  a 
serious  infection  has  been  prevented,  the  granulation  tissue  normally 
is  converted  into  a  sear,  whieli  contains  no  hair  follicles,  sebaceous 
glands,  or  chorionic  villi,  but  is  merely  covered  l)y  a  flat  stretch  of 
surface  epithelium,  the  i(»sults  of  ingrowths  from  the  borders  of  the 
defect,  or  else  the  product  of  skin  grafting.  Such  scars  have  two 
most  undesirable  tendencies.  In  the  first  place,  keloids  may  result 
from  them,  or  their  tendency  to  contract  may  produce  most  hideous 
and  crip])ling  defoi'mities. 

If  the  burned  area  is  extensive,  the  accompanying  shock  may  be  very 
marked.  It  is  (piite  commonly  thought  that  destruction  of  one-half  the 
body  sui'face  is  sure  to  result  in  death,  although,  of  course,  this  de- 
pends very  largt'ly  on  individual  resistance.  One  can  quite  easily 
imagine  an  individual  in  whom  a  very  much  less  extensive  burn 
than  that  just  mentioned,  might  result  fatally. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  often  see  extensive*  burns  during  postopera- 
tive treatment.  However,  the  amount  of  shock  following  such  an  ac- 
cident, occurring  in  the  course  of  a  tedious  convalescence,  might  be 
exi)ected  to  be  disproportionat(»ly  greater. 

It  may  be  stated  in  general,  that  the  exti'cmes  of  life  do  not  lx»ar 
the  effects  of  burns  very  well.  This  hohls  good  for  the  postoperative, 
as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  variety. 

If  the  burned  surface  has  been  extensive,  we  note  that  the  urine 
is  highly  acid,  small  in  amount,  contains  albumin,  and  fretiuently 
casts.     Hlackfan  and  Higgins"  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  have 
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found  that  there  is  frequently  an  acidosis  in  children  suffering  from 
superficial  burns.  The  acidosis  may  develop  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  injury,  or  it  may  be  present  as  a  terminal  manifestation.  The 
earliest  clinical  sign  of  acidosis  is  hyperpnea.  The  laboratory  evi- 
dence of  the  acidosis  was  established  by  diminished  alveolar  carbon 
dioxide  tension  and  a  diminution  of  the  alkali  reserve  of  the  blood. 
The  cause  of  the  acidosis  has  not  been  determined  definitely.  It  is 
not  due  to  the  acetone  bodies,  it  may  prove  to  be  due  to  retention  of 
acid  phosphates,  dependent  upon  kidney  deficiencies.  If  so,  then  it 
is  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  nephritis  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Rowland  and  Marriott.  The  acidosis  in  burns  is  only  one  symp- 
tom and  is  probably  not  the  cause  of  death,  but  its  presence  indi- 
cates vigorous  therapeutic  measures.  They  suggest  as  the  result  of 
their  observations  that  alkalies  be  given  prophylactically  after  se- 
vere burns,  and  when  an  acidosis,  as  determined  clinically  by  the 
hyperpnea,  or  by  one  of  the  laboratory  tests,  develops,  energetic 
treatment  with  alkalies  be  instituted.  It  has  also  been  noted  bv  some 
authors  that  a  transitory  glycosuria  results  in  a  few  cases  and  it  ap- 
parently is  not  necessary  that  the  burn  be  severe  to  bring  about  this 
complication. 

Frostbite 

For  want  of  a  better  term  in  describing  the  action  of  cold,  as  we 
occasionally  see  it  in  postoperative  treatment,  we  have  adopted  the 
caption  *' frostbite.  * '  Ormsby^  in  discussing  this  subject  states  that 
**in  the  first  degree  injury  which  usually  follows  short  exposure  to 
extreme  cold,  there  occurs  erythema  and  then  swelling  after  the  parts 
are  warmed.  During  the  freezing  process  there  occurs  slight  pain 
followed  by  loss  of  sensation,  and  the  area  presents  a  pale  appear- 
ance from  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels.  As  the  circulation  is  re- 
stored, hyperemia  and  edema  follow.  Occasionally  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent redness  supervenes. 

*'In  the  second  degree  the  edema  and  erythema  are  increased  with 
the  production  of  vesicles  and  bulla?.  These  undergo  involution  with- 
out the  formation  of  scars. 

'*In  the  third  grade  gangrene  may  occur  with  and  without  the  for- 
mation of  bullae.  The  frozen  part  may  become  insensitive,  white,  and 
cold,  without  the  circulation  in  it  of  blood  and  lymph  currents.  From 
this  condition  reaction  occurs,  with  the  formation  of  an  eschar,  dif- 
fering according  to  the  severity  of  exposure  to  cold.  If,  however, 
besides  the  interference  with  the  circulation,  the  tissue  itself  has  been 
destroyed,  when  reaction  occurs  tlie  parts  fall  at  once  into  gangrene ; 
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or  there  form  bullfle,  larger  than  those  described  above,  filled  with 
sanguinolent  serum ;  or  the  skin  is  smooth,  marbled  with  bluish  lines, 
whitish,  cold,  and  insensitive.  Gangi'ene  ensues,  followed  by  the 
well-known  phenomena  of  the  'line  of  demarcation,'  and  separation 
of  the  dead  part,  granulation,  repair,  and  cicatrization/' 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  burns  or  frostbite  in  the  after-treat- 
ment can  hardly  be  put  upon  the  serious  plane  which  often  charac- 
terizes these  lesions  at  other  times,  since  fortunately,  such  accidents  in 
the  hospital  do  not  result  in  the  extensive  tissue  destruction  often  seen 
in  burns  of  the  customary  variety.  It  is  well  to  add  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  it  is  the  extent  rather  than  the  depth  of  a  burn  which  is 
especially  serious,  as  far  as  the  life  of  the  individual  is  concerned. 

The  most  serious  complication  likely  to  ensue  after  a  postoperative 
burn  is  an  infection.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  individual  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  injured  within  the  hospital  walls,  we  are  usually 
in  a  position  to  preveut  or  combat  this  secondary  complication.  Tu- 
dor® reminds  us  of  one  matter  important  in  this  connection,  that  the 
anaphylactic  reaction  which  follows  the  absorption  of  toxins  from 
burned  tissues  is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  an  important  factor  in  these 
cases. 

About  the  worst  prognostic  features  in  postoperative  burns  are 
deformities,  seal's,  prolonged  stay  in  the  hospital,  the  patient's  dam- 
aged morale  and  the  heightened  tendency  to  malpractice  suits. 

Treatment. — So  many  remedies  have  been  proposed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  burns  that  one  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  not  many  of  them 
are  highly  satisfactory.  I  no  longer  employ  any  of  the  oils,  picric 
acid,  or  one  of  the  other  thousand  and  one  agents  which  discolor  the 
individuars  skin  or  render  his  habiliments  greasy  and  unfit  for  fur- 
ther use.  We  have  not  found  a  chemical  substance  which  is  i)ro- 
ductive  of  immediate  relief  from  pain  when  used  as  a  local  applica- 
tion. To  accomplish  this  highly  desired  result,  we  rely  upon  mor- 
phine alone,  and  know  of  no  other  dioig  which  in  any  measure  will 
take  its  place.  We  think  of  nothing  more  cruel  at  this  time  than  the 
application  of  a  gauze  or  cotton  dressing,  which  must  be  changed  at 
intervals  and  thus  subject  the  damaged  and  oversensitive  tissues  to 
repeated  traumata.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  at  the  present  time,  there 
seem  to  be  just  two  reasonable  courses  open  to  us  in  treating  a  burn, 
no  matter  what  the  degree. 

Pr(»supposing  in  both  cases  that  the  part  has  first  been  put  at  rest 
and  kept  so,  we  may  cover  the  burned  area  with  paraffin  and  com- 
pletely exclude  the  air,  and  in  this  way  may  obtain  the  maximum  of 
relief,  and  at  the  same  time  do  a  great  deal  toward  preventing  ac- 
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cideiital  infection.  While  this  suggestion  is  by  no  means  a  new  one, 
still,  I  think  we  may  safely  claim  for  it  that  one  of  the  many  con- 
tributions, which  the  genius  of  the  French  has  made  to  clinical  sur- 
gery during  the  great  war,  is  the  treatment  of  burns  with  a  coating 
of  paraffin.  Howarth,^®  after  much  experimenting  is  convinced  that 
patients  are  made  much  more  comfortable  and  that  healing  is  has- 
tened by  daily  applications  of  paraffin,  either  in  the  form  of  a  liquid 
spray  or  if  put  on  with  a  bmsh,  or  even  if  applied  as  a  plaster  on 
cotton. 

The  material  must  be  made  flexible  by  a  slight  modification,  tlie 
following  prescription  being  suggested. 

Paraflfin,  70  g^m. 

Liquid  petrolatum,  3  c.c. 

"White  beeswax,  10  gm. 

This  is  to  be  melted  in  a  double  boiler,  and  applied  after  the  sur- 
face has  been  dried  by  the  electric  fan,  else  this  layer  will  not  adhere. 

The  second  choice,  to  which  I  have  referred,  in  the  treatment  of 
burns,  concerns  itself  with  the  immediate  exposure  of  the  affected  area 
to  the  air,  the  body  heat  being  kept  up  by  means  of  a  number  of  elec- 
tric light  bulbs  swung  from  the  cradle  which  holds  the  bed  covers 
off  the  exposed  part,  or  else  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  burn  bed. 
The  crusts  may  be  softened  by  applying  every  few  hours  4 
per  cent  boric  acid  ointment,  w^hich  after  being  retained  on  the 
lesion  for  one  hour  is  again  gently  scraped  off,  the  patient  all  the 
while  being  kept  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  electric  light.  The  object 
of  the  light  is  to  act  as  a  drying  agent,  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  body  heat  so  that  a  patient,  though  partly  or  even 
conij)letely  undressed  and  exposed,  may  lie  in  comfort.  In  order  to 
gain  sufficient  heat  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  replace  the  tungsten 
electric  light  bulb  by  the  old-fashioned  carbon  filament  bulbs,  which 
omit  less  light  but  give  considerably  more  heat.  Light  and  heat  are 
further  regulated  by  decreasing  or  increasing  the  number  of  bulbs 
or  more  lightly  covering  the  cradle,  depending  on  the  amount  of 
either  desired.  Ravogli^^  instead  of  continuing  the  open  air  treat- 
ment, even  while  the  boric  ointment  has  been  applied,  covers  the  part 
with  ''English  Lint.''  I  do  not  consider  this  absolutely  necessary,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  and  it  may  dislodge  the  various  small  islands  of 
epidermis  which  have  in  the  meantime  sprung  up  here  and  there  over 
the  granulations. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time,  all  the  sloughs  have 
come  away  or  have  been  removed,  and  the  wound  has  become  clothed 
with  healthy,  velvet-like  granulation  tissue.     As  the  epithelium  from 
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the  skin  edges  creeps  over  the  granulating  wound,  its  progress  is 
hastened  by  placing  each  daj*  new  areas  of  Reverdin  skin  grafts 
(Pig.  23),  which  will  readily  take  over  the  areas  of  healthy  granula- 
tion tissue.  If  for  any  reason  the  granulations  are  pale  and  whitish, 
as  is  seen  often  after  x-ray  burns,  balsam  of  Peru  may  be  applied 
along  with  the  treatment  discussed  above,  and  here  small  grafts  of 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  after  the  Wolfe-Krause  method,  may 
be  applied  without  awaiting  for  areas  of  healthy  tissue  to  appear. 
It  will  be  found  that  some  will  take  and  from  around  them  the  gran- 


ulation will  become  normal  in  appearance.  In  carrying  out  the  skin 
grafting,  the  skin  should  be  taken  from  the  patient  himself.  A  .solu- 
tion of  %  per  cent  novocaine  with  1 :1000  e,e.  adrenalin  in  salt  solu- 
tion being  used  to  anesthetize  the  skin  area.  A  sharp  pair  of  scis- 
sors and  a  pair  of  small  mouse  tooth  forceps  are  all  one  needs  in  se- 
curing the  grafts. 

I  recall  a  patient  who  was  severely  burned  while  the  results  of  a 
bismuth  meal  were  being  observed.  The  lesion,  a  third  degree  Inini, 
extended  over  a  considerable  region  of  the  back.     After  months  of 
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treatment  with  all  the  methods  advised  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
most  of  the  defect  was  healed.  The  epidermis  regenerated,  and  fi- 
nally nicely  covered  the  whole  region  except  for  a  bat-shaped  area  four 
inches  long  and  three  inches  wide  in  the  center  of  the  small  of  the 
back.  This  was  filled  in  with  pale  granulation  tissue  and  was  ex- 
tremely painful.  This  area  was  excised  in  its  entirety  and  allowed 
to  fill  in  with  new  granulation  tissue  which  was  indeed  slow  to  de- 
velop. The  part  was  covered  with  an  ordinary  wire  sieve  (Fig.  24) 
and  the  i)atient  allowed  up  and  around  out  of  doors.  The  new  granu- 
lations were  whitish  and  certainly  not  healthy  in  appearance,  but  the 
operative  procedure  had  stopped  the  pain  which,  of  course,  is  the 
first  factor  to  consider  in  these  cases.  As  quickly  as  the  defect  filled 
with  the  new  tissue,  Wolfe-Krause  grafts  were  used,  with  the  result 
that  after  one  or  two  trials,  a  *' graft  took.*'  Around  this  nucleus 
the  granulations  became  red  and  healthy.  This  permitted  more  suc- 
cessful skin  grafting  and  quick  covering  of  the  denuded  area  with 
normal  skin. 

The  systemic  treatment  is  considered  very  important  in  burns  of 
any  degree.  In  those  of  second  or  third  degree,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  part  of  the  individual  case  be  not  overlooked,  while  the  local 
management  is  being  carried  out.  In  those  cases  requiring  the  open 
air  treatment  from  the  very  first,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  morphine, 
as  it  is  needed  for  the  first  few'  days;  it  apparently  aids  materiallj' 
in  combating  the  shock. 

We  are  not  often  confronted  by  a  serious  acidosis  or  other  form  of 
autointoxication  in  the  relatively  restricted  burns  which  occur  dur- 
ing surgical  after-treatment;  still,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  in 
this  connection  the  fact  that  the  use  of  sodium  solution,  morphine, 
carbohydrate  feeding  and  plenty  of  water  are  of  use  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

In  the  treatment  of  injuries  due  to  cold,  the  same  local  and  general 
measures  may  be  employed  as  discussed  for  like  injuries  due  to  heat. 
At  first,  cold  applications  may  be  applied  to  the  injured  surface,  as 
the  pain  in  most  cases  will  be  too  severe  to  suddenly  cause  marked 
reaction  l)y  the  application  of  heat. 

Full  credit  is  due  0.  F.  McKittrick  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

BEDSORES 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bedsores  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and 
writing  throughout  the  years  of  medical  and  surgical  advance.  It  is 
one  ever  requiring  the  most  minute  attention  of  those  in  charge  of 
the  unhappy  victim  and  even  then,  the  ultimate  outcome  may  be  such 
as  to  seriously  impede  the  recovery  of  infirm  patients,  particularly 
after  a  major  operation. 

The  lesion  is  a  local  anemia  which  finally  results  in  moist  gangrene 
due  to  continued  pressure  on  some  particular  area.  Zipperling,^  who 
has  recently  considered  this  complication,  states  that  Samuel,^  in  his 
study  of  the  effects  upon  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues,  was  the 
first  to  give  the  name  ** decubitus"  to  these  lesions. 

Zipperling  in  discussing  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  has 
observed  decubitus  deveh)p  apparently  from  this  source  alone  and 
refers  to  Leyden,  who,  he  says,  first  made  a  short  mention  of  *' Acute 
Decubitus''  in  his  text  book.  Later  on  Erb^  fully  described  the 
malady.  His  writings  were  soon  followed  by  those  of  Eulenburg."* 
That  injuries  and  lesions  of  the  cord  or  brain  may  cause  decubitus 
has  been  held  true  by  others  although  the  general  opinion  that  lesions 
here  are  more  commonly  predisposing  rather  than  causative  factors 
has  recently  been  suppoi-ted  by  Marie  and  Koussy.'  These  men 
working  among  the  wounded  during  the  last  war  state  that  the 
various  paralyses  resulting  from  injui'ies  or  lesions  of  the  cord  or 
brain  prevent  the  patient  from  changing  his  position  as  he  would 
otherwise  do  and  that  the  associated  loss  of  sensation  disparages  any 
inclination  to  move.  As  a  result  of  this  certain  parts  of  his  body 
constantly  support  his  weight  and  bedsores  appear  (Figs.  25  and  26). 
Especially  is  this  true  if  there  is  an  incontinence  of  feces  or  urine. 
In  such  patients  it  is  not  imperative  that  the  pressure  be  necessarily 
very  severe  or  prolonged  to  cause  marked  local  anemia  and  final 
gangrene.  Bedsores,  therefore,  in  these  patients  are  indeed  very  ser- 
ious since  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  is  so  rapid  and  the  healing 
power  so  limited. 
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Decubitus  also,  is  seen  in  patients  with  no  cerebral  or  spinal  affec- 
tions, but  in  those  who  because  of  their  condition  are  obliged  to  re- 
main in  bed  for  any  length  of  time.  The  emaciated  and  otherwise 
weakened  patients  are  more  liable  to  this  affection  than  those  of 
stouter  builds,  although  this  malady  may  affect  any  patient  who  is 
in  bed  even  for  a  limited  time  if  there  is  too  prolonged  local  pressure 
on  the  tissues.  Thus  pressure  from  an  improperly  applied  bandage, 
splint,  or  plaster  of  Paris  dressing  may  do  untold  damage  within  a 
short  time  if  the  accompanying  pain  complained  of  by  the  patient  is 
not  heeded. 

Pressure  from  bed  clothes,  particularly  over  the  toes,  wrinkles  in 
the  sheet  or  patient's  gown,  bread  crumbs,  pins,  strings  in  the  bed 
will  cause  this  complication. 

Inactivity  of  the  patient,  excessive  secretions,  regardless  of  the  na- 
ture, predispose  to  bedsores,  especially  if  the  skin  is  not  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean,  and  even  then,  the  lesion  will  sometimes  occur  despite 
the  best  nursing. 

The  lesion  most  usually  occurs  over  the  bony  prominences  corre- 
sponding to  the  sacrum,  coccyx,  or  tuber  ischii.  They  occur  also  over 
the  back,  along  the  spine,  on  the  heel,  over  the  malleoli  or  point  of 
the  elbow.  In  fact  pressure  on  a  part  of  the  body  may  produce  a  le- 
sion in  a  most  unexpected  i)lace,  depend  lug  on  the  position  of  the  pa- 
tient. There  is  first  a  reddening  of  the  skin  which  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  burning  i)ain  more  or  less  severe,  rnfortuiiately  at  times, 
very  little  or  no  pain  is  complained  of  and  the  sore  is  found  quite  by 
accident.  Following  the  redness  of  the  skin  at  the  point  of  pressure 
there  occurs  a  bluisli  discoloration,  probably  spotted  at  first,  which 
soon  changes  to  a  solid  brownish  or  black  color.  Apsides  or  bullae 
mav  form  here  and  there  over  the  area,  and  these  finally  rupture, 
leaving  an  ulcerating  surface  which  soon  becomes  necrotic.  This 
necrosis  may  involve  muscles,  tendons,  and  occasionally  even  bones. 
A  line  of  demai'cation  forms  sooner  or  later,  and  under  proper  care 
the  tissue  sloughs  out,  the  defect  healing  by  granulation. 

As  a  rule  the  bedsore  does  not  become  so  extensive;  an  ulceration 
of  the  skin  and  possibly  subcutaneous  tissues  being  its  extent,  al- 
though in  some  cases  destruction  does  not  stop  even  at  the  bone  but 
passes  on  into  the  spinal  canal,  causing  meningitis  and  death.^  That 
dire  consequences  can  occur  from  these  lesions,  due  to  infection  or 
extension  of  the  i)rocess  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  and  measures 
instituted  to  combat  both  these  possibilities  as  soon  as  the  trouble  is 
discovered. 
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Much  has  been  written  on  the  treatment  of  bedsores.  The  most 
important  result  one  can  hope  to  attain  is  to  prevent  them.  Patients 
on  admittance  to  the  hospital  are  given  thorough  cleansing  baths 
with  soap  and  water  followed  by  an  alcohol  rub  (50  per  cent)  twice 
each  day  until  the  operation.  This  not  only  keeps  the  skin  clean, 
but  tends  to  harden  it.  They  are  placed  in  comfortable  beds  with 
smooth  uniform  mattresses,  over  w^hich  the  sheets  are  kept  stretched, 
and  if  necessary,  pinned  to  the  mattresses  to  prevent  possible  creases 
or  folds  occurring.  The  importance  of  keeping  bread  crumbs  and 
other  foreign  particles  out  of  the  bed  is  self  evident.  The  skin  must 
be  kept  dry,  a  task  not  always  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  pro- 
verbial rubber  sheet  on  every  hospital  bed  is  suflRcient  in  itself  to 
cause  some  patients  to  perspire  freely,  particularly  in  hot  weather. 
This  should  be  removed  in  such  instances  and  the  danger  to  the  mat- 
tress met  by  using  strips  of  rubber  as  the  occasion  demands.  Occa- 
sionally it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  the  rubber  sheet  with  some 
absorbent  material  which  will  dispose  of  the  perspiration  as  quickly 
as  it  forms.  The  value  of  this  procedure  was  recently  extolled  by 
Smith^  who  though  a  helpless  invalid  was  bedridden  over  five  years 
without  a  lesion  developing.  In  this  connection  we  also  freely  use 
boric  acid  powder,  equal  parts  of  boric  acid  with  bismuth  subnitrate, 
or  even  talcum  powder  to  dust  over  the  body  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  the  skin  dry.  This  procedure  is  also  particularly  useful  follow- 
ing the  sponge  bath  and  alcohol  rub.  Where  there  is  an  inconti- 
nence of  urine  a  rubber  urinal  is  constantly  worn.  When  the  patient 
is  incontinent  both  as  to  the  feces  and  urine  he  is  w^ashed,  as  soon  as 
soiled,  with  w^arm  water  and  castile  soap,  given  an  alcohol  (50  per 
cent)  loib  to  which  alum,  10  grains  to  the  pint,  has  been  added.  Ac- 
cording to  Lind^  this  is  repeated  after  every  soiling,  and  if  there  is 
any  redness  of  the  skin  in  llie  regions  repeatedly  soiled  he  would 
apply  zinc  oxide  ointment  (T.  S.  P.)  I  have  found  that  a  mixture 
of  the  above  zinc  oxide,  one  ounce,  cotton  seed  oil,  two  ounces,  and 
alcohol,  two  ounces,  is  an  exceedingly  good  application  for  these 
cases.  In  fact  this  mixture  may  be  used  twice  daily  over  the  whole 
body  in  patients  not  so  affected  and  in  every  instance  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  usually  rubbed  into  the  skin  morning  and 
night  immediately  following  the  bath. 

The  Bradford  frame  is  very  valuable  in  paralyzed  patients  or  those 
suffering  from  fracture  of  the  hip.  Such  patients  placed  on  this  or 
some  similar  device  can  be  turned  at  will  and  any  ])ressure  points 
relieved  by  treatment. 

In  studying  the  various  methods  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  con- 
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dition  locally,  one  must  not  forget  that  looking  after  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  equally  important.  His  general  health  is 
carefully  watched  over  and  an  abundance  of  food  supplied. 

If  this  complication  arises  in  spite  of  every  measure  skill  and  com- 
mon sense  can  devise  to  prevent  it,  one  must  fii'st  invent  some  means 
to  relieve  all  pressure  and  tension  from  the  affected  part.  Air  cush- 
ions, rubber  rings  or  even  a  pneumatic  or  water  bed  have  been  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  For  those  patients  greatly  emaciated  or 
paralyzed,  such  beds  are  indeed  valuable  in  bringing  about  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  weight.  However,  these  are  not  always  to  be  had 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  mattress  may  be  replaced  by  a  bed 
of  some  airy  soft  material  such  as  cotton,  w^ool  or  hair,  which  is 
thrown  loosely  into  an  improvised  bedstead.  Zweig^  employs  wood 
wool,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  loose  material  which  has 
no  covering  at  all  and  is  confined  by  the  limits  only  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned wooden  bedstead.  This  maneuver,  to  be  sure,  is  not  always 
agreeable,  but  may  be  employed  in  extreme  cases.  Pressure  from  bed- 
clothes or  irritation  from  the  night  gown  is  overcome  by  the  use  of 
cradles,  wire  cages,  and  even  the  application  of  absorbent  cotton^ 
placed  over  the  lesion  and  held  in  position  with  collodion  is  very  ad- 
visable in  some  instances. 

Very  small  breaks  in  the  skin  are  often  protected  by  simply  apply- 
ing an  ordinary  zinc  oxide  adhesive  strip  directly  over  the  exposed 
surface.  Where  the  lesion  is  so  large  that  neither  of  these  remedies 
is  advisable,  the  part  is  kept  clean  with  a  saturated  boric  acid  solu- 
tion or  sterile  water,  and  then  dusted  with  boric  acid  powder.  Lind 
recommends  for  this  purpose  aristol  one  part,  boric  acid  one  part,  and 
lyeoi)odium  eight  parts.  The  wound  is  left  open  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  this  portion  of  the  body  absolutely  relieved  of  pressure.^^ 

Bedsores  which  involve  the  deeper  tissues  require  more  extensive 
treatment.  In  such  instances  the  electric  light  treatment  is  instituted. 
The  lesion  is  kept  free  of  crusts,  sloughs  are  pulled  off  whenever 
it  can  be  done  without  bleeding,  and  the  tissue  irrigated  frequently 
with  Dakin's  fluid,  boric  acid  or  hypertonic  sodium  chloride  solution. 
At  night  a  4  i)er  cent  boric  acid  ointment  is  placed  in  the  defect  and 
the  whole  covcfchI  lightly  with  gauze  or  else  a  small  wire  sieve  fas- 
tened over  the  part  by  means  of  adhesive.  The  use  of  adhesive  is  not 
desirable"  in  every  ease  as  it  is  very  irritating  to  the  skin  of  some  of 
tliese  patients  and  in  selected  cases  only  is  it  to  be  desired  even  for 
this  simi)le  means.  The  next  morning  the  ointment  is  removed  lightly 
with  gauze  and  the  electric  light  treatment  resumed. 
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In  cases  where  this  treatment  is  not  practical  in  the  usual  way  the 
rays  of  light  may  be  directed  into  the  lesion  by  means  of  a  concave 
head  mirror.  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  substitute  sunlight  for  the 
electric  light  these  rays  are  directed  into  the  wound  in  this  same 
manner.  This  was  first  suggested  by  Ring.^^  It  is  remarkable  how 
quickly  such  lesions  heal  when  all  the  details  of  this  treatment  are 
persistently  carried  out. 

Decubitus  of  long  standing  and  which  show  little  or  no  tendency  to 
heal  may  be  stimulated  with  alternate  hot  and  cold  compresses.  The 
granulations  be  stimulated  by  rubbing  a  silver  nitrate  stick  over  the 
surface  occasionally.  Massage  of  the  adjacent  skin  is  also  a  valuable 
procedure.  At  night  the  boric  ointment  is  replaced.  A  mixture  ad- 
vised by  Lind  follows:  silver  nitrate  one  part,  balsam  of  Peru  ten 
parts,  zinc  oxide  ointment  one  hundred  parts,  or  the  balsam  of  Peru 
may  be  used  alone.  When  the  granulations  have  become  even  with  the 
skin  surface,  4  per  cent  scarlet  red  ointment  replaces  all  other  oint- 
ments and  the  light  treatment  is  continued. 

Multiple  bedsores  particularly  in  emaciated  or  paralyzed  patients 
may  require  a  continuous  full  w^ann  bath  at  a  temperature  of  95°  to 
jQQo  13  rpjjg  treatment  may  be  kept  up  as  long  as  desired  without 
appreciable  weakening  or  injury  to  the  general  health  and  when  there 
is  marked  improvement  in  the  lesions,  they  are  then  cared  for  as  sug- 
gested above. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

POSTOPERATIVE    PROLAPSE    OF    ABDOMINAL    VISCERA 

By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Professor  Madelung's  exhaustive  article  with  its  105  literature  ref- 
erences which  appeared  in  1905,  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired so  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned,  hence  I  feel  that  I  can  do 
my  readers  no  greater  service  than  to  present  a  painstaking  abstract 
of  it  as  a  chapter  on  this  subject.  Madelung^  up  to  1905,  was  able 
to  find  144  cases  in  the  literature,  had  7  in  his  own  practice,  and  6 
in  the  practice  of  several  of  his  colleagues,  thus  making  157  cases 
for  purposes  of  study.  The  accident  has  occurred  after  exploratory 
laparotomies  where  no  decrease  in  the  abdominal  contents  was  made, 
but  what  is  much  more  surprising,  it  has  also  been  noted  after  re- 
moval of  the  largest  tumors.  It  occurred  in  the  earliest  days  of  ab- 
dominal surgery,  in  1844  for  instance,  as  well  as  in  most  recent  years 
with  all  the  modern  improvements.  It  has  occurred  in  a  child  two 
days  old  and  in  a  woman  seventy-one  years  old.  In  women  it  oc- 
curred 118  times  and  in  men  25  times,  while  the  sex  is  not  given  in 
14  instances.  Practically  every  form  of  abdominal  and  pelvic  oper- 
ation has  been  complicated  in  this  way.  One  hundred  twenty-four 
times  the  incision  was  in  the  lower  half  of  the  abdominal  wall,  while 
in  16  instances  it  was  in  the  upper  half,  and  it  has  been  much  more 
common  where  the  incision  has  gone  directly  through  the  midline 
rather  than  through  one  of  the  rectus  muscles.  The  danger  of  this 
accident  seems  to  be  especially  great  when  the  incision  goes  through 
an  old  scar  as  noted  by  Spencer  Wells  in  1863. 

As  to  the  time  when  the  wound  is  most  likely  to  burst  open,  IMade- 
lung  concludes  that  this  is  somewhere  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
day.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  date  of  occurrence  can  not  always 
be  given  since  in  many  instances  it  w^as  discovered  by  accident.) 

In  most  instances  the  entire  length  of  the  wound  w^as  found  open. 
In  a  very  few  interesting  cases  the  viscera  did  not  come  out  through 
the  original  incision  in  the  muscle  but  through  a  fresh  tear  in  this 
tissue.  With  the  exception  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  every  ab- 
dominal viscus  has  l)(»en  j)rolapsed  in  such  cases.  The  most  frequent 
of  them  is  the  small  intestin(»,  with  the  omentum  in  second  place.  In 
many  cases  the  viscera  sim|)ly  lie  between  the  wcmnd  edges  without 
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being  pushed  outside  the  skin  level.  This  was  accounted  for,  no 
doubt,  by  fibrinous  peritoneal  adhesions;  often,  however,  the  pro- 
lapse was  of  tremendous  size.  The  condition  of  the  mass  has  varied 
with  circumstances ;  incarceration  of  the  intestine  being  reported  only 
once.  It  is  interesting  to  relate  in  studying  the  etiology  that  this 
unfortunate  accident  occurred  most  frequently  where  silk-worm  gut 
alone,  silk  alone,  wire  alone,  or  all  of  these  suture  materials  combined, 
have  been  used.  It  occurred  where  layer  closure,  as  well  as  *  *  through- 
and-through ' '  sutures  were  used.  In  one  instance,  the  intestine  slipped 
out  between  two  through-and-through  sutures  which  had  been  placed 
rather  far  apart.  Of  course  it  has  occurred  where  catgut  alone  has 
been  employed,  but  Madelung  after  his  extensive  study  of  the  subject 
considers  it  wrong  to  conclude  that  any  special  suture  material  or 
any  one  suture  method  protects  against  bursting  of  the  wound.  It 
was  once  thought  that  the  too  early  removal  of  sutures  accounted  for 
it,  but  the  statistics  do  not  bear  out  this  conclusion,  since  it  has  often 
occurred  before  the  stitches  were  removed.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  wound  burst  thirty-nine  times  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  stitches  were  taken  out.  It  has  occurred, 
however,  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  day  in  a  patient  whose  stitches 
had  been  removed  nine  days  earlier.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
caused  by  leaving  a  small  portion  of  a  wound  open  for  drainage,  nor 
does  tamponade  seem  to  have  had  this  effect.  (It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  cause  of  this  distressing  accident  must  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  the  original  treatment  of  the  laparotomy  wound.) 

An  important  causal  factor  is  to  be  sought  in  the  condition  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  There  is  danger  where  it  is  very  thin,  especially 
in  a  greatly  weakened  individual  or  in  one  who  has  been  starved. 
Bleeding  between  the  layers  may  be  a  causal  factor,  as  may  be  local- 
ized infection.  In  most  instances,  however,  wound  healing  would 
appear  to  have  progressed  perfectly  up  to  the  moment  bursting  oc- 
curred. 

Coughing  is  surely  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  condition.  In  51 
out  of  these  157  cases,  it  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  to  blame,  while 
in  the  second  place,  must  be  mentioned  vomiting,  which  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  accident  26  times.  In  some  instances  the  two  last-men- 
tioned factors  worked  together.  Straining  at  stool  is  mentioned  five 
times  in  this  connection  and  tympanites  seem  to  have  played  a  minor 
role,  surprising  as  it  seems.  Rapid  increase  of  intraabdominal  ten- 
sion in  pregnancy,  ascites,  and  the  growth  of  abdominal  tumors  has, 
in  a  few  instances,  been  responsible. 
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It  is  curious  to  study  tlie  patient's  sensations  at  the  moment  the 
abdomen  bursts  open  and  to  note  that  they  are  frequently  far  from 
what  one  would  expect.  Very  few  have  expressed  severe  pain  or  a 
characteristic  feeling  of  bursting.  They  have  complained  rather  of 
general  abdominal  discomfort  and  frequently  has  this  been  so  light 
or  disappeared  so  quickly  that  the  patient  has  forgotten  to  mention 
it  at  the  time  to  a  nurse  or  doctor,  but  has  recalled  it  hours  or  days 
later  when  the  prolapse  is  discovered.  Frequently,  the  first  sensation 
has  been  that  of  something  w^arm  and  moist  on  the  abdomen  and 
thighs.  In  many  instances  the  most  acute  questioning  has  failed  to 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  patient's  attention  was  ever  attracted  by 
any  unusual  sensation  at  all.  In  rare  instances,  the  patient  has  com- 
plained of  ** feeling  badly''  or  shown  general  disturbances  with  col- 
lapse symptoms,  etc.  As  a  rule,  the  general  symptoms  have  remained 
good  throughout,  while  the  occasional  patient  has  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  great  relief  when  the  stitches  gave  way.  In  most  cases  the  ac- 
cident has  been  discovered  by  observing  the  changed  appearance  of 
the  dressings.  They  have  been  soaked  with  fluid  or  bulged  to  the  ex- 
tent that  an  examination  has  been  made  and  the  viscera  discovered 
outside  the  abdominal  wall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hours  and 
even  days  have  elapsed  before  many  of  these  patients  have  come  into 
the  surgeon's  hands.  This  is  especially  true  where  old  thin  scars 
have  ruptured.  How  ridiculous  it  seems,  then,  to  operate  on  the  pa- 
tient in  his  own  bed  with  a  show  of  haste,  instead  of  getting  him  into 
proper  surroundings.  A  general  anesthetic  has  been  used  many 
times,  though  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  When  there  has  been  a  fecal 
fistula  or  suppuration  in  the  w^all,  etc.,  careful  cleansing  of  the  bowel 
is  necessary.  Where  an  aseptic  dressing  has  covered  unsoiled  viscera, 
cleansing  is  unnecessary  and  may  do  harm.  Shall  w^e  then  replace  the 
viscera  at  all  or  shall  we  do  it  at  once  ?  Of  course  the  ideal*  treatment 
is  replacement  w^ith  immediate  suture.  In  some  instances,  howevei*, 
it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  prolapsed  contents  back  into  the  cavity, 
and  in  seven  of  the  cases  reported,  no  attempt  at  reposition  was  made. 
In  quite  a  number  of  instances  this  was  accomplished,  but  sutures 
were  not  inserted,  at  least  not  early  in  the  treatment.  Both  of  these 
acts  were  frequently  prevented  by  coughing,  meteorism,  adhesions, 
etc.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  spontaneous  reposition  took  place 
in  the  course  of  weeks  or  months  in  those  patients  who  could  not  or  at 
least  who  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  this  maneuver.  In  no  single 
instance  did  the  prolapse  persist,  whence  conclusion  should  be  drawn 
that  w^e  must  not  too  hurriedly  puncture  or  resect  intestines  which 
we  can  not  replace. 
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Prolapsed  omentum  can  be  amputated  without  any  further  con- 
sideration. It  is  of  great  help  frequently  to  place  the  patient  in  the 
exaggerated  Trendelenburg  position,  while  at  the  same  time  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  held  up  and  slight  pressure  exerted  on  the  viscera. 
It  is  often  necessary,  in  addition,  to  extend  the  original  incision  as 
well  as  to  separate  adhesions  between  intestinal  coils  or  between  them 
and  the  abdominal  wall.  This  produces  little  or  no  pain,  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  use  an  anesthetic  in  especially  diflScult  cases  only.  In 
fact,  a  really  sensible  patient  can  aid  the  procedure  greatly  by  his 
voluntary  efforts.  Sometimes  a  second  attempt  succeeds  after  the 
first  has  failed,  hence  the  operator  is  not  to  give  up  after  a  single 
trial.  Some  are  in  favor  of  freshing  the  wound  edges  in  the  customary 
manner  before  suturing  is  attempted.  This  latter  procedure  is  some- 
times exceedingly  difficult ;  the  tissues  may  be  friable  and  the  sutures 
may  cut  through  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  approximate  the  edges 
so  that  gauze  must  fill  out  the  defect.  Of  course  every  form  of  second- 
ary suture  has  been  used  in  these  cases  but  apparently  one  method 
is  about  as  good  as  another.  In  many  of  the  cases  where  reposition 
has  been  made  without    suture,  tamponade  has  been  resorted  to. 

The  direct  consequences  of  treating  this  condition  as  outlined  above 
hAve  been  astonishingly  slight  and  the  bow^els  have  moved  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  hasty  attempts 
at  reposition  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences.  Intestine 
and  bladder  have  both  been  injured  by  a  rough  attempt  at  treatment. 
In  quite  a  number  of  cases,  secondary  prolapse  has  taken  place  though 
not  so  often  as  one  would  expect,  when  the  original  method  of  treat- 
ment is  considered.  Peritonitis  has  developed  in  astonishingly  few 
of  these  cases.  The  most  frequent  complications  to  arise  have  been 
those  affecting  the  respiratory  system.  (\o  doubt  this  is  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  secondary  sutures  have  been 
supported  for  a  long  time  by  adhesive  straps,  bindei^s,  etc.,  which 
have  interfered  with  free  movements  of  the  lower  ribs  and  dia- 
phragm.— Author's  note.) 

The  prognosis  in  such  cases  does  not  depend  upon  the  kind  of  vis- 
cera prolapsed,  or  upon  the  size  of  the  mass,  or  upon  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  before  treatment  is  instituted.  One  hundred  five  of  the 
148  patients  whose  result  is  known  were  reported  as  completely  cured. 
The  scar  deser\'es  special  mention.  It  must  have  been  a  satisfactory 
one,  since  no  mention  was  made  at  all  in  most  of  the  histories.  It  is 
reported  18  times  as  having  been  a  perfect  one  after  many  years, 
while  it  is  definitely  stated  11  times  that  no  hernia  occurred.     This 
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is  even  true  in  cases  of  niultii)le  ruptures  even  though  no  suture  was 
employed. 

In  one  ease  the  same  wound  burst  twice,  the  first  time  in  conse- 
quence of  heavy  lifting  and  the  second  time  two  years  later  (Synak). 
The  bursting  of  healed  laparotomy  scars  is  reported  in  16  women  and 
2  men.  In  all  of  these,  a  most  unusual  thinning  out  of  the  scar  had 
taken  place.  There  seemed  to  have  been  very  little  cause  known  for 
this  bursting,  the  patients  were  surprised  and  in  fact,  it  occurred 
twice  during  sleep.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  there  was  a  slight 
strain,  such  as  sneezing,  coughing,  bowel  movement,  lifting  of  a 
weight  or  jumping  from  a  height.  The  patient  had  become  aware 
of  his  condition,  only  upon  feeling  something  soft,  warm,  and  moist 
on  the  abdomen  and  thighs.  Usually,  the  tear  was  of  short  length, 
but  at  times,  the  amount  of  prolapsed  viscera  has  been  enormous. 
The  prognosis  in  these  instances  of  remote  prolapse  must  be  surpris- 
ingly good,  since  not  one  of  the  18  patients  died.  All  of  these  pa- 
tients were  sewed  up,  but  two,  in  whom  tampon  was  resorted  to.  No 
recurrence  took  place,  and  in  only  one  did  hernia  appear. 

In  only  one  of  the  157  cases  is  a  hernia  of  such  size  as  to  require 
operation,  reported.  Impairment  of  intestinal  function  was  reported 
only  once.  It  must  then  be  concluded  that  very  little  remote  trouble 
is  to  be  expected  by  the  individual  who  has  sustained  this  accident, 
as  a  consequence  of  his  rather  horrifying  experience.  A  critical  sur- 
vey of  these  157  cases  would  indicate  that  immediate  death  was 
caused  by  the  accident  only  29  times. 

(The  author  of  this  chapter  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  ex- 
perienced this  embarrassing  eoinplieation  seven  times.  All  were  clean 
eases  in  which  reposition  and  secondary  suture  within  a  few  hours 
were  carried  out  without  ^reat  diftieulty.  All  the  patients,  with  but 
one  cxce])tion,  were  taken  to  the  operating  room  and  completely  close:! 
up  with  through-and-th rough  sutures,  ether  being  used  only  once. 
The  other  six  closures  were  accomplished  with  seemingly  very  little 
pain  in  the  absence  of  even  a  local  anesthesia.  This  we  credit  to  very 
gentle  manipulation  and  the  use  of  exceedingly  sharp  cutting  needles, 
of  the  Reverdin  type.) 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

FOREIGN  BODIES  LOST  IN  THE  PERITONEAL  CAVITY 

By  Willard  Bartlctt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sir  John  Bland-Sutton  once  said,  in  his  inimitable  way,  ''before 
closing  the  abdomen  count  your  sponges,  instruments,  and  assist- 
ants. ' ' 

It  is  really  surprising  that  our  horror  at  accidentally  leaving  foreign 
substances  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  other  tissue  spaces  did  not 
long  ago  influence  us  strongly  against  permanently  embedding  them 
as  supports,  splints,  etc.  It  is  only  within  more  recent  times  that  the 
marked  reaction  has  come  against  the  employment  of  anything  other 
than  structures  of  an  autoplastic  nature  in  the  process  of  surgical 
reconstruction. 

All  of  us,  who  have  embedded  Lane's  plates,  or  other  nonyielding 
foreign  substances,  know  perfectly  well  what  an  extensive  bone  atro- 
phy takes  place  in  their  vicinity.  The  same  thing  holds  good,  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  wire  sutures,  and  all  the  other  multitude  of  non- 
yielding  foreign  bodies,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  employed 
with  design.  Indeed,  the  greater  majority  of  surgeons,  the  writer  in- 
cluded, go  so  far  as  to  shun  the  use  of  permanent  suture  material  of 
any  kind  in  a  region  from  which  it  can  not  be  readily  removed,  either 
by  nature  or  the  human  hand. 

It  is  with  no  little  chagrin  that  a  surgeon  confesses  to  having  left 
foreign  bodies  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  by  accident,  and  when  one 
realizes  that  such  case  repoits  are  not  published  voluntarily  in  a 
majority  of  instances,  he  is  prone  to  conclude  that  the  accident  is  far 
more  common  than  wo  have  usually  supposed.  No  doubt,  many  an 
individual  has  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  hence, 
the  number  of  reported  instances  grows  relatively  less  in  the  light  of 
such  reasoning. 

Neugebauer^  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  this  matter.  His  study  of  it  came  about 
as  a  result  of  his  being  called  upon  to  make  statistical  studies,  which 
were  used  in  the  defense  of  two  brother  i)hysicians,  who  were  accused 
of  this  dereliction.  The  case  in  question  is  so  instructive,  and  in 
many  respects  so  dramatic,  that  it  is  quoted  in  some  detail  by  ex- 
cerpts taken  from  Schachner-  (whose  article  is  worthy  of  complete 
perusal  by  those  especially  interested  in  this  subject). 
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**  Professor  Kosinski  performed  an  abdominal  section  upon  a  pa- 
tient fifty  years  of  age,  for  an  ovarian  cystoma  with  a  twisted  pedi- 
cle. The  operation  was  very  difficult  on  account  of  numerous  ad- 
hesions and  an  inteiTupted  narcosis. 

**  After  the  first  few  days  an  elevation  of  temperature  occurred, 
accompanied  with  abdominal  pains  and  pains  in  one  leg.  An  in- 
flammatory infiltrate  was  felt.  By  this  time  it  was  discovered  that 
two  artery  clamps  were  missing  from  the  instrument  cabinet.  It 
was  thought  that  the  artery  clamps  might  have  been  taken  by  Dr. 
Solomon,  as  he  had  left  shortly  after  this  operation  to  perform  an- 
other in  one  of  the  provinces.  Nevertheless,  the  coincidence  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  Dr.  Kosinski,  that  perhaps  the  missing  clamps  had 
been  left  in  the  abdomen. 

'Ml'onsequently,  six  weeks  after  the  laparotomy,  he  reopened  the 
al)domen  to  iiivesti<rate  the  infiltration,  but  found  neither  pus  nor  the 
missing  clamps.  His  suspicions  were  not  allayed.  However,  he  con- 
cluded to  wait  for  further  developments.  The  condition  improved 
after  the  second  abdominal  section,  although  there  remained  a  fistula, 
which  finally  closed. 

**  Several  weeks  passed,  but  as  the  convalescence  seemed  to  be  re- 
tarded. Dr.  Kosinski  was  again  called  for  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion. On  this  occasion,  he  felt  a  hard  resistance  in  the  region  of  the 
umbilicus.  Per  rectum  and  per  vagina  there  was  nothing  to  be  felt. 
His  former  susj)icions  were  renewed,  and  he  expressed  them  to  the 
family,  statins:  that  perhaps  tlie  lieniostats  that  were  missing  from 
the  cabinet  had  been  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

*' Professor  Kosinski  insisted  that  another  operation  be  undertaken 
and  offered  to  perform  the  same  gratis.  The  patient  had  agreed  and 
a  I'oom  had  been  prepared  for  liei',  but  she  failed  to  appear.  The 
family  physician  had  informed  her  two  sons  of  the  nature  of  the  op- 
eration, to  which  they  failed  to  give  their  consent,  as  they  stated  they 
had  lost  all  confidence  in  Professor  Kosinski. 

'*The  patient  was  sent  to  the  health  resort,  Ciechocinek,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory  exudate.  She 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  when  her  sons  told  her  of  the  sus- 
picion of  Dr.  Kosinski,  she  would  not  believe  it  and  ridiculed  the 
idea. 

**Six  months  after  the  first  operation,  the  patient  arrived  at  War- 
saw from  Ciechocinek.  Before  the  arrival  at  the  station,  she  reached 
up  to  get  some  baggage,  and  at  the  same  moment,  suddenly  became 
faint.  The  momentary  shock  soon  passed  and  on  reaching  home, 
she  entertained  her  sons  until  late  at  night.    On  the  following  morn- 
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ing,  she  felt  extremely  weak,  and  Dr.  Prankel  was  called  in,  who  de- 
manded immediate  operation  by  Professor  Kosinski,  and  told  her  sons 
that  no  time  should  be  lost.  They  refused  to  call  Dr.  Kosinski,  but 
called  in  Professor  Wassiljew.  The  latter  saw  the  exhausted  pa- 
tient about  midday,  and  was  told  of  the  suspicion  of  Dr.  Kosinski. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  had  passed  by  rectum  in  all,  a 
vessel  full  of  blood  clots,  the  professor  suggested  that  a  radiogram 
be  made,  and  the  patient  was  removed  in  a  drosky  to  an  infirmary, 
where  she  was  led  up  three  steps  and  remained  several  hours.  Several 
radiograms  were  made,  but  with  negative  results.  The  exhausted 
patient  was  taken  to  her  home  late  at  night,  and  the  following  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Wassiljew,  assisted  by  Dr.  Krejewski,  performed  the  abdom- 
inal section.  Partial  narcosis  was  used,  and  the  patient  became  al- 
most pulseless.  The  Douglas  pouch  was  found  covered  by  inflamma- 
tory bands.  A  second  oblique  incision  was  made  above  Poupart^s 
ligament,  hoping  to  reach  the  seat  of  disturbance  extraperitoneally. 
A  large  cavity  was  opened,  in  which  both  hemostats  were  discovered, 
lying  parallel  and  just  above  the  pelvic  brim.  Both  forceps  had 
forced  an  entry  into  the  left  external  iliac  artery.  The  removal  of  the 
forceps  was  attended  with  a  furious  hemorrhage,  which  Ihe  operator 
endeavored  to  control  by  compressing  the  aorta.  The  cavity  was 
tamponed.    The  patient  died  upon  the  table. 

**The  ends  of  the  forceps  had  punctured  the  left  external  iliac 
artery,  when  the  patient  reached  up  to  get  her  baggage  at  the  rail- 
way station.  A  false  traumatic  aneursym  had  ensued  as  the  autopsy 
showed.  The  lower  end  of  the  forceps  had  perforated  the  large  in- 
testine and  this  accounted  for  the  blood  passing  from  the  injured  ar- 
tery by  way  of  the  rectum.  Had  the  operation  been  performed  when 
the  patient  left  the  railway  carriage,  or  even  on  the  following  morn- 
ing as  the  family  physician  had  requested,  perhaps  there  would  have 
been  a  recovery. 

**The  patient,  who  was  suffering  from  an  injured  artery,  was  driven 
in  a  carriage  to  her  home ;  from  there  to  an  infirmary,  then  marched 
up  three  steps  to  have  a  radioscopic  examination  made,  with  un- 
satisfactory result,  as  it  appears,  owing  to  imperfections  in  connec- 
tion with  the  outfit.  After  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  another  twenty 
hours  had  elapsed  before  the  operation  was  performed. 

**The  trial  lasted  four  days.  There  were  six  experts,  two  who  had 
made  the  postmortem  examination,  to  judge  the  pathological-anatom- 
ical side. 

**Neugebaner  supplied  the  statistics  that  were  likely  to  be  called 
for  in  the  controversy.    Professor  Pawlow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  under- 
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t<H)k  to  (l('j)ict  what  is  called  a  cooliotomy,  and  the  complications  and 
mistakes  that  are  likelv  to  occur. 


i  >  L«, 


Nummary: — The  direct  cause  of  death  in  this  case  was  the  per- 
foration of  the  artery  by  means  of  the  foreign  body.  The  indirect 
cause,  tlie  refusal  of  the  sons  to  ctmiply  with  the  request  for  another 
aklominal  section  by  Dr.  Kosinski ;  and  the  loss  of  time  that  arose 
from  the  trip  to  f^iechocinek.  The  trial  ended  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
accused.'* 

A  rather  striking  instance  of  a  similar  nature  occurred  many  years 
since,  in  the  practice  of  a  distinguished  St.  Louis  surgeon.  He  had 
operated  on  a  gentleman,  who  luid  left  the  hospital  in  a  reasonably 
good  condition,  and  not  having  reported  since  that  time,  his  satisfac- 
tory convalescence  had  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  few  months  later,  the  surgeon  was  in  his  office  one  day,  wlien 
this  patient  walked  in,  presented  an  artery  forceps,  with  the  inquiiy, 
**Is  this  yours?*' 

*'0f  course  it  is,  it  has  my  private  mark  on  it,*'  replied  the  surgeon. 

*'That  is  all  I  w^ish  to  know,"  the  patient  said.  *'It  was  taken 
from  my  abdomen  some  months  after  I  left  your  service." 

In  order  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  patient's 
intent,  he  had  brought  along  his  legal  adviser  for  the  interview,  which 
did  not  end  until  a  financial  arrangement  had  been  consummated,  of 
a  nature  so  satisfactory  to  all  eoiieerned,  that  the  incident  never  found 
its  way  into  court. 

I  was  consulted  not  long  since  by  a  gentleman  who  had  an  inter- 
mittent biliary  fistula.  lie  gave  a  history  of  two  surgical  operations; 
at  the  first  one  gallstones  had  hoen  removed,  although  neither  pro- 
cedure had  succeeded  in  relieving  him  of  his  symptoms.  lie  w^as  not 
exactly  sure  what  had  been  done,  nor  could  we  get  the  technical  de- 
tails of  the  previous  operations,  since  my  confrere  had  pei-manently 
left  St.  Louis. 

Upon  opening  the  abdomen,  a  large  gauze  pad  was  found,  occupy- 
ing a  space  between  the  stomach,  colon,  and  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
a  site  which  the  gall  bladder  must  have  formerly  occupied,  and  into 
which  bile  was  welling  up  from  below,  there  being  a  communication 
with  one  of  the  ducts.  The  patient  stated  that  his  second  operation 
had  been  of  a  minor  character,  and  liad  not  at  all  modified  the  course 
of  his  malady,  and  it  had  seemed  unsatisfactory  to  the  operator, 
hence,  one  is  prone  to  speculate  on  the  interesting  probability  of  the 
surgeon  having  left  the  gauze  pad  at  his  first  operation,  and  totally 
overlooked  it  during  the  second  performance.    It  must  be  very  rarely 
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the  case  that  a  foreign  body  left  at  a  first  sitting  is  not  removed  at 
the  second, 

I  remember  very  well  the  first  time  I  ever  detected  a  foreign  body 
which  had  been  left  in  the  abdomen  by  accident.  A  colleague  re- 
quested me  to  explore  one  of  his  patients  for  a  very  ill-defined  symp- 
tom-complex, which  had  followed  an  operation  on  the  pelvic  viscera. 
We  were  both  surprised,  and  my  colleague  greatly  embarrassed,  by 
finding  a  very  large  gauze  pad,  tightly  encapsulated  between  intes- 
tinal coils.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  case,  and  the  reason  for 
quoting  it  is  that  it  exemplifies  in  no  uncertain  way,  nature's  method 
of  spontaneous  relief,  which  must  be  rather  frequently  afforded  such 
patients.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  one  corner  of  the 
thick  gauze  pad  was  drawn  out  and  twisted  into  a  conical  mass,  of 
wliich  the  distal  six  or  eight  centimeters  were  smeared  with  feces. 
Upon  further  inspection  of  the  wound,  we  found  that  this  gauze  cone 
had  been  withdrawn  from  an  opening  in  the  intestine  into  the  lumen 
of  which  viscus,  the  gauze  was  gradually  being  drawn  by  peristaltic 
activity.  No  doubt,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  newly  formed  cavity, 
in  which  the  pad  lay,  would  have  been  emptied  and  its  walls  collapsed ; 
then  had  the  foreign  body  not  obstructed  the  intestine,  it  would  have 
eventually  been  passed  out  the  anus,  and  quite  possibly,  never  been 
noted  at  all  by  the  patient. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  this  may  serve  as  a  striking 
example  of  the  fact  that  nature  is  sometimes  more  generous  to  us 
than  we  have  deserved,  in  the  after-treatment  of  surgical  patients. 

Almost  any  surgeon  of  experience  has  had  his  attention  attracted 
to  these  cases,  but  no  doubt,  all  of  us  will  be  surprised  to  read  for 
the  first  time,  that  Neugebauer-  claimed  that  in  1907  he  had  collected 
236  authentic  records  of  this  sort.  More  recently,  Crossen*  published 
a  list  of  240  such  cases,  and  he  surprised  us  all  the  more  when  he 
stated  that  about  one-fourth  of  these  individuals  died  as  a  result  of 
these  accidents.  As  most  of  us  would  suppose,  from  our  limited  ex- 
periences, a  gauze  sponge  was  the  article  most  frequently  left  behind, 
although  the  offending  matter  was  a  forceps  (Fig.  27),  or  some  part 
of  another  instrument  in  about  one-fourth  of  all  such  reported  in- 
stances. 

It  must  be  that  parts  of  needles  are  very  commonly  lost  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  All  those  who  have  had  experience  deep  in  the  pel- 
vis, know  that  needles  not  infrequently  break,  and  occurring  as  it  does, 
when  a  part  of  this  small  instrument  is  imbedded  in  the  tissues,  one 
readily  understands  that  a  fragment  is  recovered  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 
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possible  under  one  roof.  Every  hospital  has  its  particular  plan  for 
avoiding  this  mishap,  and  every  operator  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
conform  to  it,  hence,  the  conclusion  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  works 
in  many  hospitals  and  employs  many  methods,  some  of  them  at  rare 
intervals,  is  particularly  likely  to  experience  this  accident. 

It  must  be  noted  in  passing,  that  foreign  bodies  found  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  some  surgeon  is  to 
blame.  Green'  reported  a  case  in  which  a  bone  crochet  hook,  4^4 
inches  long,  was  found  at  operation  within  the  layers  of  the  mesen- 
tery of  the  colon.  The  patient,  eleven  days  before,  had  inserted  this 
instrument  into  the  uterine  cavity,  in  an  effort  to  induce  menstrual 
flow,  and  during  the  effort  had  lost  it.  The  symptoms  were  nil  save 
for  slight  pain  when  she  moved.  The  hook  had  evidently  penetrated 
the  soft  uterine  wall.  Schachner**  also  reports  a  case  in  which  gauze 
was  found  to  have  been  discharged  through  an  abdominal  abscess. 
The  woman  was  insane  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  strips 
of  cloth.  No  previous  operation  had  been  performed  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  cloth  had  ulcerated  through  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 

The  Final  Disposition  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  has 
been  referred  to  in  one  case  of  the  author,  where  extrusion  into  the 
intestine  was  found  in  progress.  This  is  probably  the  most  common 
fate  of  all  such  bodies,  provided  the  individual  lives  long  enough  for 
its  accomplishment,  and  no  secondary  laparotomy  be  attempted.  We 
can  imagine  certain  absorbable  substances,  which  are  eventually  taken 
care  of  by  phagocytic  action.  In  other  instances,  the  suppurative 
and  destructive  process  may  become  so  extensive  that  a  foreign  body 
is  extruded  through  the  abdominal  wound,  or  if  it  has  finnly  healed, 
the  offending  mass  is  forced  out  of  the  abdomen  through  the  segment 
of  the  abdominal  wall,  which  offers  the  least  amount  of  resistance  to 
its  passage.  In  other  cases,  pointing  into  the  vagina  has  been  re- 
ported, and  in  at  least  one  reported  case,  a  forceps  found  its  way  into 
the  patient's  urinarv'  bladder. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  abdomen  are 
indeed  varied,  and  freciuently  simulate  other  conditions.  There  may 
be  none  at  all,  and  again,  the  most  violent  intraabdominal  disturb- 
ances may  follow.  Much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  object, 
its  location^  and  the  resistance  of  the  individual,  in  addition  to  the  all 
important  point  of  asepsis  mentioned  in  the  foregoing. 

The  reason  for  a  second  abdominal  section  is  usually  a  persistent 
fistula,  but  it  may  be  brought  about  by  symptoms  which  threaten  the 
life  of  the  patient.  The  foreign  body  may  cause  a  dull,  aching  pain 
which  is  constant,  and  more  or  less  localized.      The  presence  of  a  tu- 
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mor,  at  times  freely  movable,  which  in  outline  resembles  the  foreign 
object,  may  be  seen.  The  peristalsis  is  apt  to  be  much  disturbed,  and 
the  whole  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  intestinal  obstruction.  As 
mentioned  before,  a  violent  sepsis  may  quickly  develop,  or  as  Schach- 
ner^  has  aptly  said:  **The  ease  may  drag  along  with  symptoms  of 
more  or  less  pain,  or  a  sense  of  uneasiness,  elevation  of  temperature, 
emaciation,  sweats,  and  in  fact,  tlie  usual  eourse  of  a  mild  but  pro- 
tracted form  of  sepsis. ' ' 

The  symptoms  alone  are  not  a  safe  guide  in  these  eases,  and  in 
every  instance  they  must  be  backed  with  thorough  physical  examina- 
tions. In  many  cases,  the  objects  were  palpated  through  the  rectum, 
vagina,  and  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The  x-ray  is  valuable,  al- 
though in  Kosinski's  case,  the  instruments  did  not  show,  due  to 
faulty  technic. 

Pelvic  or  abdominal  abscesses,  and  fistulae  which  can  not  be  ex- 
plained, should  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  special  attention 
given  to  the  possibility  of  a  foreign  body.  Such  cases  require  diplo- 
matic handling,  and  no  word  or  expression  should  ever  reach  the  pa- 
tient, which  would  in  any  way  communicate  the  surgeon's  suspicions 
to  her. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  these  instances  varies  greatly  with 
the  character  of  the  foreign  body  left,  the  locality  in  which  it  lies, 
the  resistance  of  the  i)atient,  and  the  incidence  of  early  diagnosis. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  a  yielding  substance,  like  a  small  gauze  pad, 
may  lie  undisturbed  for  many  years,  i)rovided  only  that  the  cavity  in 
wiiich  it  becomes  walled  off  by  connective  tissue,  has  adequate  drain- 
age into  a  viscus  or  onto  the  surface.  Of  course  perforation  of  an 
important  hollow  viscera,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs,  is  by  no  means  innocuous;  then  again,  there  is  no 
telling  w'hen  an  unyielding  foreign  body  may  cause  perforation  of  a 
large  blood  vessel,  with  conseciuent  fatal  hemorrhage,  hence  it  will  be 
seen  that  prognosis  is  an  individual  mattor  to  be  determined  in  each 
case  on  its  individual  merits. 

Prevention. — Prevention  is  the  watchword  in  this  connection.  One 
of  the  earliest  means  of  preventing  this  accident  was  to  place  a  num- 
ber in  a  prominent  place  on  the  sponge  going  into  the  abdomen.  In 
1900,  Kelly ^  devised  a  sort  of  a  metal  rack  for  these  objects,  but  in 
common  with  every  one  else,  gave  it  up  before  he  had  used  it  very 
long.  Fisher"  employed  a  tai)e  about  four  feet  long,  on  wliieh  a 
heavy  needle  was  threaded.  As  each  sponge  was  put  to  use,  the  needle 
was  passed  through  it,  and  thus  all  the  sponges  threaded  on  the  tape. 
Carson,^®  of  St.  Louis,  used  to  attach  to  the  corner  of  his  packs,  metal 
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rings  so  large  that  they  could  hardly  escape  attention  and  be  carried 
into  the  abdomen.  Others  have  used  large  rolls  of  gauze  in  packing 
off,  large  portions  of  the  material  being  left  outside  of  the  cavity,  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  loss  of  that  which  was  employed  within  it. 
At  one  time,  simple  counting  of  all  gauze  packs  was  rather  frequently 
resorted  to,  although  this  can  not  be  said  to  have  been  a  marked 
success.  In  more  than  one  instance  a  miscount  has  been  reported 
after  closure  of  the  abdomen,  then  a  reopening  made  and  a  fruitless 
search,  after  which,  the  supposedly  buried  pad  has  been  found  on 
the  operating  room  floor. 

A  surgeon  in  one  of  our  St.  Louis  hospitals,  hoping  to  obviate  the 
danger  under  discussion,  formed  the  habit  of  employing  large  towels 
for  the  purpose  of  packing  off  hollow  viscera,  but  he  gave  this  up 
after  returning  to  the  hospital,  following  an  absence  of  several  days, 
to  learn  that  his  house  surgeon  had  relieved  a  case  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction by  removing  one  of  these  towels  some  days  after  the  orig- 
inal operation. 

A  most  reasonable  proposition  in  this  connection  is  to  employ  a 
very  long  strip  of  dental  rubber  dam  for  abdominal  wounds.  This 
could  hardly  be  overlooked  and  lost,  especially  if  a  generous  supply 
of  it  were  left  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  anchored  to  the  table 
coverings. 

Crossen^^  uses  a  ten-foot  continuous  roll  of  gauze,  25  mesh  to  the 
inch.  *'Each  strip  is  packed  into  a  separate  cloth  bag,  five  inches 
wide  and  ten  inches  deep.''  The  end  of  the  strip  which  is  introduced 
first  into  the  bag  is  sewed  securely  to  the  bottom.  To  this  region, 
also  is  attached  a  safety  pin  for  fastening  the  bag  to  the  sterile  sheet. 
An  apparatus  to  hold  both  wide  and  narrow  strips  is  described  by 
this  author  in  detail.  ''From  48-ineh  heavy  duck,  a  piece  26  inches 
long  is  cut.  This  is  divided  in  half,  giving  two  pieces,  each  24  by  26 
inches.  Beginning  at  the  selvage  edge,  a  triangular  piece,  2  inches 
wide  at  the  top,  and  running  out  near  the  bottom,  is  cut  off  from 
each  end,  giving  the  pieces  shown  in  the  figure,  which  is  24  inches 
long,  26  inches  wide  at  the  lower  edge,  and  22  inches  wide  at  the  up- 
per edge.  The  lower  edge  is  hemmed,  giving  throe  thicknesses.  Tliis 
stiffens  the  edge,  the  piece  is  then  folded,  bottom  to  top,  and  the  raw 
ends  bound  with  tape  as  they  are  stitched  together  so  that  no  ravelings 
can  be  exposed.  The  front  edge  has  been  stiffened  by  the  hemming 
and  it  is  four  inches  longer  than  the  back  edge,  hence  the  bags  stay 
open.  It  is  next  stitched  down  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  two 
large  pockets.  Another  bag  is  then  made  just  like  the  first  one, 
except  that  one   of   the   large   pockets   is   stitched   down    to    the 
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middle,  so  as  to  form  two  small  pockets.  The  two  bags  are  then 
fastened  together  with  2-ineh  belting,  leaving  8  inches  between.  The 
end  of  a  narrow  strip  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  pocket  and 
fastened  there,  as  indicated  by  the  black  stitch.  The  strip  is  then 
packed.  The  other  narrow  pocket  is  filled  in  the  same  way.  The 
wide  strip,  folded  as  in  the  figure,  is  laid  in  a  wide  pocket  of  the 
other  bag.    The  bags  are  then  sterilized.  *' 

At  the  operation  following  the  placing  of  the  towels,  and  finally  the 
sterile  lap-sheet,  the  apparatus  as  above  described,  is  placed  over  all 
across  the  abdomen.  The  wide  strip  may  or  may  not  be  soaked  in 
sterile  salt  solution,  but  in  either  case,  it  is  fastened  to  one  of  the 
cross  straps  by  means  of  the  tapes  which  are  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
wide  strip  for  this  purpose.  No  strip,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
cut  or  detached,  the  soiled  portions  being  placed  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bag,  which  has  been  arranged  for  them.  The  first  case  of  a 
foreign  body  left  in  the  abdomen,  following  the  use  of  this  contriv- 
ance, is  yet  to  be  reported. 

The  method  which  I  have  employed  for  many  years  is  perhaps  the 
most  commonly  used,  and  has  at  least  in  its  favor  the  fact  that  almost 
every  one  is  familiar  with  the  method,  which  consists  in  the  use  of 
a  gauze  square,  to  the  corner  of  which  a  tape  has  been  firmly  sewed, 
this  latter  to  be  anchored  to  the  table  covering  by  a  heavy  forceps. 
Fortunately,  no  plan  of  packing  off  is  simpler  than  this,  but  it  has 
two  serious  objections  to  its  use.  (1)  All  forceps  will  be  found  to 
wear  in  the  catch  and  come  loose  at  the  least  expected  time.  (2) 
An  assistant  is  very  apt  to  remove  any  forceps  in  sight,  and  may 
therefore,  take  one  off  such  a  tape  when  the  supply  gets  short,  as  it 
does  in  scmie  long-continued  operation,  or  when  a  sudden  need  pre- 
sents itself. 

My  own  conclusion  as  to  the  usefulness  of  a  method  is  simply  this: 
every  operator  finds  the  i)rocedure  with  which  he  is  most  familiar  to 
suit  his  needs,  and  I  should,  therefore,  recommend  that  he  continue 
to  use  any  one  which  is  found  to  give  him  immunity  from  the  accident 
under  discussion.  The  one  I  am  accustomed  to  suits  me  extremely 
well,  although  I  must  admit  that  many  a  man  in  whom  I  have  con- 
fidence, utterly  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  no  doubt 
he  is  right  according  to  his  lights.  It  must  be  stated,  before  closing 
the  paragraph  on  prevention,  that  no  means  at  our  command,  with 
possible  exception  of  the  one  devised  by  Crossen,  has  prevented  this 
lamentable  happening,  and  if  it  be  true  that  history  repeats  itself, 
we  must  take  a  rather  somber  outlook,  so  far  as  this  phase  of  surgery 
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is  concerned,  and  neglect  no  precaution  which  is  within  the  field  of 
human  possibilities. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  foreign  bodies,  which  have  been 
accidentally  left  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  consists,  of  course,  in  their 
removal  as  soon  as  discovered.  I  am  sure  no  one  would  hesitate  to  do 
this  before  the  patient  has  left  the  table,  at  the  original  procedure, 
provided  discovery  were  made  at  this  time.  The  matter  of  treatment, 
as  it  aflfects  the  special  viscera,  which  have  been  involved  in  the  nu- 
merous instances  cited,  must  be  left  for  a  consideration  special  for 
each  case. 

The  operative  technic  requires  for  its  successful  consummation, 
something  which  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  be  defined  as  intui- 
tion. The  surgeon,  who  has  once  removed  a  gauze  pad  from  a  wound 
will  never  forget  the  peculiar  tactile  sensation  this  imparted  to  the  ex- 
ploring finger.  Unfortunately,  it  can  not  be  described,  but  must  be 
acquired  by  practice.  To  confirm  the  finding,  tear  off  a  raveling 
with  a  forceps,  then  attract  the  attention  of  onlookers  to  something 
outside  the  window,  cover  the  field  with  a  towel,  and  proceed  to  de- 
liver the  offending  object. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  surgery  that  this  subject  be  dismissed  without 
at  least  a  reference  to  the  malingering  which  is  possible  in  this  con- 
nection. Porter,"  from  whose  own  words  I  shall  quote  liberally,  gives 
an  interesting  example  of  a  type  of  patient  against  whom  the  surgeon 
must  be  constantly  on  guard. 

An  operation  had  been  performed  for  parovarian  cyst,  hydrosal- 
pinx and  chronic  appendicitis.  The  patient  had  been  discharged 
from  the  hospital  twenty-two  days  after  the  operation.  The  conva- 
lescence had  been  normal.  Porter,  after  eight  days,  was  informed  by 
the  family  doctor  that  he  had  removed  several  pieces  of  gauze  from 
her  vagina.  **Upon  inquiry  from  him,''  says  Porter,  *'I  learned  that 
the  pieces  were  removed  witli  forceps,  in  the  shape  of  rolls  about  the 
length  and  size  of  a  lead-pencil,  and  after  all  presenting  were  re- 
moved, others  would  present  in  a  few  hours,  and  he  thought  they  came 
through  an  opening  in  the  right  side  of  the  vagina,  about  the  size  of 
a  lead-pencil. 

*'I  visited  the  patient  at  her  home  with  her  doctor,  and  was  shown 
a  large  number  of  pieces  of  different  textures,  whereupon,  I  remarked 
that  the  goods  were  not  such  as  I  used,  all  told,  in  the  operation,  and 
that  consequently  they  had  not  been  left  in  the  woman's  belly  by  me. 
It  was  averred  that  they  could  get  into  her  belly  only  through  the 
wound  made  by  me,  and  at  the  time  it  was  made,  because  it  had  been 
closed,  healed  by  first  intention,  and  was  still  closed.     The  patient 
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facetiously  remarked  that  she  supposed  she  swallowed  them.  *No,'  I 
replied,  *had  you  swallowed  them,  they  would  not  come  out  through 
the  vagina.'  " 

*iDr.  F.  now  asked  the  patient  whether  she  thought  more  pieces  were 
coming  down,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  introduced 
a  speculum  and  found  that  she  was  right.  I  removed  the  speculum, 
and  introduced  my  finger,  which  came  upon  a  small  wad  of  some- 
thing, which  upon  removal,  proved  to  be  a  piece  of  ordinary  muslin 
about  three  inches  wide  by  seven  inches  long,  twisted  into  a  rope,  and 
doubled  upon  itself  so  as  to  make  a  small  ball  or  wad.  It  was  per- 
fectly clean  and  was  so  saturated  with  what  looked  and  smelled  like 
urine  that  on  squeezing  between  the  fingers,  several  drops  were 
squeezed  out.  I  examined  the  vagina  with  my  finger,  assuring  myself 
that  there  were  no  more  pieces  there,  that  there  was  no  hole  leading 
into  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  a  perfectly  healthy 
vagina,  and  in  no  wise  unusual  except  its  cleanliness,  for  which,  of 
course,  the  frequent  wipings  it  received  were  accountable." 

In  regard  to  the  possible  cause  for  the  deception.  Dr.  Porter  men- 
tioned: 1.  Desire  for  money.  2.  Desire  for  sympathy.  3.  Desire  to 
avoid  work.    4.  Sexual  perversity. 

Full  credit  is  due  0.  F.  McKittrick  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

FISTULA 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  fistula  is  an  artificial  channel  which  connects  a  gland,  duct  or 
viscus  with  another  one  of  these  three,  or  with  the  outer  world.  The 
importance  that  this  lesion  occupies  in  surgery  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Index  Medicus,  for  the  last  three  years,  listed  a  total  of 
sixty-six  varieties.  A  few  appeared  under  two  different  captions, 
however,  and  not  nearly  all  of  them  followed  surgical  operations, 
hence,  only  the  following  varieties  will  be  considered  at  this  time. 

Internal  fistula  have  connected  up  the  viscera,  two  or  more  at  a 
time,  in  an  almost  inconceivable  variety  of  combinations,  while  the  ex- 
ternal variety  have  presented  surgical  problems  which  have,  in  some 
instances,  baffled  the  most  experienced  and  painstaking  operator. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  prognosis  of  a  fistula  is  governed 
by  several  considerations.  Perhaps  the  first  and  most  important  of 
these  is  obstruction  to  the  normal  outflow  of  material  which  is  escap- 
ing by  the  artificial  channel.  Every  surgeon  of  experience  has  drained 
an  obstructed  intestine  and  seen  the  artificial  fistula  remain  open  as 
long  as  needed,  and  then  close  si)ontaneously  as  soon  as  a  mechanical 
obstruction  lower  down  in  the  canal  was  overcome.  The  length  of  a 
fistula  has  very  much  to  do  with  its  spontaneous  closure.  A  short, 
wide  canal  gives  an  exceedingly  unfavorable  outlook,  while  a  long, 
narrow  one,  other  things  being  equal,  is  distinctly  more  likely  to  close 
of  its  own  accord.  The  mechanics  which  underlie  these  two  proba- 
bilities are  self-evident.  The  character  of  its  walls  has  much  to  do 
with  the  natural  obliteration  of  one  of  these  tubes.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  the  w^alls  of  a  rigid  tube  can  not  collapse  as  a  consequence 
of  pressure  from  the  outside,  therefore,  one  of  this  character  must 
often  be  excised  in  ioto  before  anything  can  be  accomplished. 

Treatment. — Regarding  the  treatment  of  such  conditions,  it  may 
be  said  that  stimulation  by  chemical  or  mechanical  means  tends  to 
a  favorable  end.  Nitrate  of  silver,  Beck's  bismuth  paste,  and  many 
other  agents  which  come  under  the  former  heading,  have  given  ex- 
cellent results  in  isolated  instances.  This  presupposes,  of  course,  that 
there  is  no  obstruction  also  the  presence  of  no  foreign  body.  The  cu- 
rette has  played  a  very  important  role  in  the  mechanical  stimulation 
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of  these  canals,  while  an  ingenious  proposal  which  emanates  from  Dr. 
Hugh  H.  Young,^  is  the  introduction  into  a  bladder  fistula  of  a  screw 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  i.  e.,  by  rotating  it,  followed  by  direct  extrac- 
tion in  the  manner  one  draws  a  nail ;  it  is  attended  with  no  uncertain 
degree  of  stimulation. 

Before  any  form  of  surgical  operation  is  attempted,  it  is  good  policy 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  body,  to  improve  tissue  conditions  as  much 
as  possible.  If  a  thick-walled  fistulous  tract  is  to  be  excised,  and  is 
too  tortuous  to  be  threaded  onto  a  probe,  the  procedure  may  be  won- 
derfully facilitated  by  first  staining  the  canal  w^ith  methylene  blue, 
after  which  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  surgeon  will  lose  his  way. 

Digestive  Tract. — Fistulae  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  have  occa- 
sionally been  produced  accideiitly  or  intentionally  after  the  removal 
of  the  various  tissues  which  enclose  these  cavities.  It  is  surprising 
to  see  how  quickly  and  how  satisfactorily  these  will  close  uj),  or  at 
least  will  shrink  to  proportions  which  render  their  closure  a  matter 
of  simple  plastic  surgery.  A  due  regard  for  the  patient's  posture  en- 
ables feeding  to  be  continued  under  such  conditions,  especially  if 
liquids  be  given  through  a  tube  introduced  deeply  into  the  pharynx. 

Esophageal  fistulce  are  exceedingly  rare,  though  most  distressing 
when  they  do  occur.  They  are  highly  dangerous  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  food  which  is  inevitable.  I  know  of  a  combined  esophageal  and 
tracheal  fistula  being  caused  by  a  goiter  operation.  The  unfortunate 
patient  died  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  as  a  result  of  starvation 
and  exhaustion. 

A  consideration  of  stomach  fistulce  brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  the 
most  common  internal  one  is  that  which  is  produced  by  pyloric  ob- 
struction, when  a  gastroenterostomy  is  made.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  merit  more  than  passing  mention  here. 

Hilgenreiner^  found  eight  postoperative  stomach  fistula  described 
in  the  literature,  although  this  number  impresses  the  author  as  being 
ridiculously  low,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  alone  can  recall  three  of 
these  accidents.  He  thinks  the  prognosis  of  a  small  stomach  fistula  to  be 
very  good,  and  considers  spontaneous  recovery  by  the  patient  favored 
by  lying  on  the  back,  by  cauterization,  and  by  compression.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  best  operative  treatment  is  gastrorraphy,  possibly 
in  connection  with  a  plastic  operation,  and  feels  that  every  case  should 
be  operated  on  unless  closure  ensues  within  a  short  time.  This  has 
nothing  to  do,  however,  with  cancer  cases  or  patients  affected  by 
serious  general  disease.  If  gastrorraphy  is  not  practical,  gastro- 
enterostomy or  jejunostomy  may  be  indicated. 
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The  writer  made  a  secondary  laparotomy  and  successfully  sutured 
a  gastric  fistula  which  had  resulted  from  the  presence  of  a  drain  tube 
in  too  close  proximity  to  a  gastroenterostomy  suture  line.  In  two 
other  instances  which  are  known  to  me,  the  patient's  condition  for- 
bade any  form  of  secondary  operation.  In  one  case,  the  pressure  of 
a  gauze  pack,  which  was  left  in  the  abdomen  for  a  period  of  several 
days,  resulted  in  pressure  decubitis  and  the  formation  of  a  very 
large  gastric  fistula  which  rapidly  led  to  exhaustion  and  death.  In 
another  patient,  a  highly  anemic  young  woman  suffering  from  pyloric 
ulcer,  a  part  of  the  gastroenterostomy  suture  line  gave  way  eight 
days  after  the  operation,  and  though  the  patient  lived  more  than  a 
month,  still  there  never  seemed  to  be  a  time  when  a  secondary  opera- 
tion presented  any  possibility  of  being  successful  in  stopping  the  leak. 

Intestine. — The  lesions  which  come  under  this  heading,  may  be 
classified  as  accidental  and  intentional.  The  latter  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  the  patient,  rather  frequently,  in  which  case,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  jejunum  is  chosen  and  a  tube  sewed  into  it,  after 
one  of  several  well-recognized  methods.  I  have  done  this  often,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  in  malignant  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tube  higher  up,  the  results  have  been  far  from  stimulating. 

Fistula*  have  been  rarely  employed  for  therapeutic  purposes,  es- 
pecially in  diseases  of  the  large  bowel,  antiseptic  and  other  fluids 
having  been  more  frequently  introduced  through  a  patent  appendix 
anchored  in  the  abdominal  wounds,  than  through  a  small  fistula 
established  somewhere  in  this  vicinity. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  the  fistulas  which  may  be  classed  as 
intestinal,  are  those  made  to  drain  obstructed  intestinal  coils,  under 
certain  circumstances:  viz.,  when  the  patient's  vitality  is  low  and 
when  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  shown  tliat  there  is  no  nutritional 
change  in  the  intestinal  wall.  This  procedure  may  attain  life  saving 
value.  I  happen  to  have  in  the  hospital  at  this  time,  two  patients 
who  furnish  examples  in  point,  and  show  how  radically  different  such 
fistulae  may  functionate  under  various  circumstances.  A  young 
woman  became  obstructed  from  pelvic  peritonitis,  and  as  a  last  resort, 
had  a  small  fistula  made  under  local  anesthesia.  She  immediately 
improved  under  drainage,  and  after  a  few  weeks,  began  to  have  nor- 
mal bowel  movements,  whereui)on  her  fistula  promptly  closed  spon- 
taneously. The  second  patient  referi-ed  to,  an  elderly  gentleman, 
suffering  from  carcinoma  of  the  rectum,  was  sent  into  the  hospital, 
completely  obstructed.  A  wholly  similar  fistula  was  made,  and  has 
continued  to  functionate,  since  there  has  been  no  let-up  in  the  obstruc- 
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tion;  secondary  exploration  of  the  abdomen  has  shown   general- 
ized peritoneal  carcinosis,  naturally  an  inoperable  condition. 

In  rare  instances,  a  life  has  been  saved  by  the  spontaneous  appear- 
ance of  a  fecal  fistula  in  appendicitis  attended  with  dynamic  obstruc- 
tion. Not  only  has  one  often  appeared  several  days  after  an  appen- 
dectomy, but  in  an  instance  which  recently  came  under  my  notice, 
one  followed  an  incision  made  in  the  treatment  of  a  phlegmon  of  the 
abdominal  wall.  It  was  noticed  that  with  the  escaping  of  gas  and 
fluid  feces,  there  was  immediate  relief  of  the  symptoms — this  was  in 
a  condition  which  seemed  to  threaten  life. 

Among  the  most  common  causes  of  postoperative  intestinal  fistulce 
are  the  ligation  of  nutrient  vessels,  imperfect  intestinal  suture  and 
strangulation  by  sutures,  appendectomy  with  improper  stump  treat- 
ment, the  leaving  behind  of  a  gangrenous  perforated  appendix 
and  pressure  necrosis  of  packs,  tubes  or  other  foreign  bodies. 
The  colon  has  been  frequently  wounded  in  the  course  of  a 
nephrectomy  or  salpingectomy,  while  intestinal  suture  in  the  course 
of  a  peritoneal  tuberculosis  is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  followed  by 
fecal  fistula.  Many  a  strangulated  hernia  operation  has  terminated 
with  the  establishment  of  a  fecal  fistula,  and  no  doubt,  lives  been 
saved  thereby.  One  of  the  most  common  injuries  of  the  duodenum 
results  from  the  removal  of  an  adherent  gall  bladder.  There  are 
other  isolated  causes  of  fecal  fistula?,  but  one  of  the  foregoing  ac- 
cidents is  very  likely  to  be  at  fault. 

The  location  of  a  fceal  fistula  may  be  determined  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  in  many  ways.  The  character  of  the  discharge  will  aid 
one  in  determining  the  matter.  If  it  is  thick,  it  comes  from  low  down 
in  the  tube,  as  is  also  true  if  it  has  a  pronounced  odor.  Very  little 
gas  is  formed  high  up,  hence  this  is  a  matter  of  import.  The  presence 
of  bile  in  large  quantities  indicates  a  lesion  in  the  upper  small  bowel, 
as  may  be  also  said  of  the  presence  of  undigested  muscle  fibers. 
Methylene  blue  given  by  mouth  will  appear  unchanged  in  a  fecal 
fistula.  If  an  enema  appears  promptly  in  a  fecal  fistula,  the  surgeon 
can  be  fairly  sure  that  the  colon  is  affected,  since  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, no  water  passes  backward  through  the  ileocecal  valve. 
Some  authors  have  thought  that  the  temperature  at  which  ice  cream  or 
other  cold  foods  appeared,  was  of  value  in  settling  this  problem. 
Many  observers  have  attempted  to  measure  the  exact  distance  of  the 
fistula  from  the  teeth,  by  feeding  the  patieiit  an  insoluble  and  un- 
digestible  substance  attached  to  a  string,  and  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  this  body  in  the  fistula. 
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The  prognosis  of  a  fecal  fistula  is  modified  in  many  ways.  If  it  is 
very  high  up,  the  patient  may  rapidly  succumb  to  exhaustion,  unless 
operative  measures  are  attended  with  success.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  whether  or  not  a  fistula  will  close  spontaneously.  This  depends 
upon  many  factors,  of  which  the  most  important  by  far,  is  obstruction 
lower  down.  A  spur  in  the  intestine  at  the  site  of  a  fistula  is  very 
likely  to  prevent  the  passage  of  intestinal  contents  in  the  normal  di- 
rection, beyond  its  site,  and  is,  therefore,  of  very  bad  prognostic  sig- 
nificance. This  is,  however,  most  easily  overcome  by  inserting  one 
blade  of  a  forceps  into  the  bowel  on  either  side  of  the  septum  and 
crushing  through  it.  A  completely  divided  gut  furnishes  the  most 
intractable  kind  of  fistula,  not  only  as  to  likelihood  of  closure,  but 
because  emptying  is  interfered  with  as  progressive  narrowing  of  the 
lumen  takes  place  and  obstruction  complicates  the  existing  conditions. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  distal  portion 
to  retract  away  from  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and,  as  time 
goes  on,  for  this  entire  segment  to  become  atrophic ;  in  fact,  this  may 
progress  to  such  an  extent,  in  the  course  of  years,  that  the  bowel 
comes  to  resemble  a  fibrous  cord,  and  because  of  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  mucous  membrane,  can  after  the  lapse  of  sufficient' 
time,  never  be  restored  to  function,  even  though  the  continuity  of  the 
tract  be  reestablished. 

Several  of  the  secondary  pathologic  changes  which  complete  the 
formation  of  a  fecal  fistula  were  called  to  mind  by  a  case  which  I  was 
recently  successful  in  operating  upon,  at  what  was  for  the  patient,  the 
eighth  sitting.  The  bowel  had  been  injured  during  some  pelvic  man- 
ipulation, and  then  six  attempts  made  to  close  the  opening  without 
success,  so  that  when  she  came  into  my  hands,  the  following  perplex- 
ing, though  interesting,  conditions  presented  themselves. 

The  ileum  was  completely  divided  and  the  upper  end  almost  closed 
as  a  result  of  cicatricial  contraction.  A  portion  seemed  to  be  missing, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lower  segment  had  retracted  to  a  considerable 
degree.  This  latter  appeared  to  be  of  small  caliber,  but,  nevertheless, 
end-to-end  union  was  performed,  resulting  in  a  complete  success. 

Cknnplications. — Prolapse  of  the  mucosa  through  a  large  opening 
may  attain  gigantic  proportions.  The  surface  is  likely  to  bleed  if 
touched,  may  be  exceedingly  tender,  and  incarceration  with  sponta- 
neous amputation  of  it  is  not  unknown.  Such  a  prolapse  usually  di- 
lates the  opening  through  which  it  comes,  until  a  considerable  her- 
niation of  other  viscera  may  be  present  at  the  same  time. 

The  patient's  nerves  suffer  early  in  the  development  of  a  fecal 
fistula.    As  a  matter  of  course,  and  in  many  instances  rightly,  the 
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unhappy  individual  considers  himself  ostracized.    However,  I  knew 
of  one  man  who  conducted  a  high  grade  restaurant  for  a  long  time, 
in  which  he  served  patrons  who  were  unaware  of  his  distressing  coi 
dition. 

The  most  annoying  skin  affections  complicate  fecal  fistulsB.  The 
higher  the  fistula,  the  more  true  this  is,  largely  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  pancreatic  juices  which  simply  digest  everything  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  use  of 
the  oily  substances  so  frequently  suggested  for  the  treatment  of  this 
condition,  but  have  been  uniformly  satisfied  with  the  use  of  a  full 
body  bath  wherever  obtainable.  One  patient  spent  about  one-half  of 
her  time  in  the  water  and  was  not  annoyed  in  the  least  as  long  as  she 
remained  in  the  tub.  Of  course,  provision  must  be  made  for  keeping 
the  water  at  body  temperature  and  protecting  the  patient  from  pres- 
sure dceubitis,  by  the  use  of  rubber  rings  or  other  materials  having 
the  same  ])urpose  in  view.  The  feeding  of  large  amounts  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  and  other  alkaline  substances  was  found  beneficial  in  this 
same  ease,  no  doubt  by  stimulating  the  secretion  of  an  excess  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  which,  to  a  corresponding  extent,  neutralized  the 
alkalinity  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  thus  limited  its  digestive  power. 
I  have  nowhere  seen  this  advocated,  but  warmly  suggest  a  future 
trial  of  it. 

Tetanus  has  not  infrequently  complicated  operations  on  fecal  fis- 
tulae.  This  is  natural  enough  when  one  remembers  that  the  intes- 
tinal tract  of  man,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  animals,  is  the  natural  habi- 
tat for  the  tetanus  germ,  hence  the  disease  may  occur  wherever  there 
is  fecal  soiling.  It  is  therefore  recommended  by  many  authorities, 
that  a  prophylactic  dose  of  anti-tetanic  serum  precede  any  opera- 
tive maneuver  intended  to  cure  fecal  fistula. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  uniformly  good  in  that  very  common  typo 
of  fecal  fistula  which  follows  the  removal  of  the  appendix  under  cir- 
cumstances which  prohibit  our  doing  more  than  merely  ligating  the 
stump  and  droppinu;  the  gut  back  with  a  drain  tied  to  it.  If  there  is 
localized  peritonitis,  the  bowel  wall  is  too  thick  and  friable  to  admit 
of  suturing,  and  a  ligature  rapidly  cuts  through.  However,  the  fis- 
tula is  of  only  a  few  days  duration,  unless  nutritional  changes  have 
forced  us  to  ligate  well  up  onto  the  head  of  the  cecum,  so  that  a  very 
large  opening  results. 

The  treatment  of  fecal  fistulas  may  be  divided  into  (1)  prophylac- 
tic, (2)  con.servative,  and  (3)  operative.  They  may  no  doubt  be 
prevented  in  many  instances  by  care  in  separating  adhesions,  con- 
serving the  blood  supply  of  the  bowel,  careful  suturing,  by  avoidance 
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of  contact  with  packs  or  drains  at  suture  lines,  and  by  the  very  ear- 
liest possible  removal  of  them  wherever  employed  in  the  abdomen. 

Fistulae  will  frequently  be  prevented  by  the  routine  removal  of  the 
appendix  in  pus  cases  where  there  is  not  an  absolute  lethal  contra- 
indication. 

Conservative  treatment  consists  largely  in  the  avoidance  of  cathar- 
tics, and  the  use  of  small  enemas  which  tend  to  create  peristalsis  be- 
low the  fistula,  as  well  as  in  the  giving  of  food  which  leaves  a  minimum 
of  residue.  To  this  may  be  added  plugging  or  pressure  approxima- 
tion of  the  outlet,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  stimulation  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

The  operative  treatment  may  consist  of  simple  abdominal  wall 
plastic,  some  form  of  cnterorrhaphy  or  intestinal  exclusion.  I,  per- 
sonally, have  rarely  seen  a  simple  plastic  successful  in  this  treatment, 
hence  mention  it  only  to  condemn  it.  There  may  be  isolated  instances, 
and  no  doubt  are,  in  which  one  of  the  forms  of  exclusion  is  indicated  in 
cases  where  a  direct  repair  w^ould  be  too  hazardous ;  how^ever,  its  use- 
fulness is  decidedly  limited.  The  needs  of  the  ordinary  case  are  no 
doubt  best  met  by  cnterorrhaphy.  It  is  always  best  after  a  thorough 
purgation  and  cleansing  of  the  fistula  to  loosen  the  bowel  completely 
from  the  abdominal  wall,  and  to  suture  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  widest  possible  lumen.  If  the  intestine  has  not  been  dam- 
aged too  much,  the  transverse  reunion  of  a  longitudinal  defect  may 
answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

An  admirable  procedure  in  many  instances,  is  a  partial,  wedge-like 
resection  which  goes  back  into  perfectly  healthy  bowel,  leaving  the 
vicinity  of  the  mysentery  intact,  and  uniting  the  cut  edges  in  a  trans- 
verse direction.  This  is  the  method  which  I  have  chosen  where  pos- 
sible, and  when  the  intestine  has  not  been  found  completely  severed; 
it  has  given  uniformly  good  results.  In  a  small  number  of  cases,  end- 
to-end  or  less  frequently,  lateral  anastomosis  will  be  indicated  after 
partially  closed  and  widely  divided  ends  have  been  isolated  and 
brought  into  approximation. 

Multiple  fistula?  are  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  locate,  so  far  as 
their  origin  is  concerned,  hence  exclusion  of  a  bowel  segment  may, 
for  this  reason,  or  on  account  of  a  patient's  condition,  seem  advisable. 
It  may  be  stated,  in  passing,  that  partial  exclusion  produced  by  lat- 
eral anastomosis  is  rarely  a  satisfactory  opei'ation,  because  the  intes- 
tinal current  tends  to  follow  the  normal  direction,  past  the  anasto- 
motic opening.  A  complete  exclusion,  on  the  other  hand,  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  absolutely  divert  the  fecal  stream,  but  it  must  be 
undertaken  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  fistula  must  persist  for 
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the  discharge  of  intestinal  secretions,  else  the  completely  excluded 
segment  will  distend  to  a  condition  necessitating  its  removal,  or  at 
least,  permanent  drainage  of  it. 

No  fistula  can  be  closed  so  long  as  obstruction  lower  down  persists, 
hence  this  underlying  condition  must  be  treated  before  there  is  any 
thought  of  curing  the  fistula.  The  reader  is  referred  for  details  to 
the  chapter  covering  this  subject. 

Other  Varieties  of  Postoperatiye  Fistulae. — Parotid  fistulae,  while 
not  very  common,  are  sometimes  extremely  stubborn  and  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  they  now  and  then  complicate  operations  done  in  this  re- 
gion. An  ingenious  proposal  for  treating  them  is  that  which  is  given 
by  Le  Riche,  (Le  Riche,  R. :  Treatment  of  Permanent  Fistula?  of  the 
Parotid  by  Destroying  the  Innerv^ation  of  the  Salivary  Gland,  Zen- 
tralbe.  f,  Chir.,  1914,  xli,  754)  and  which  is  as  follows:  **In  order 
to  avoid  total  extirpation  of  the  gland  in  stubborn  fistulae  of  the  par- 
otid, the  fistula  can  be  obliterated  by  destroying  the  secretory  nerve  of 
the  gland.  This  is  continued  in  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  which 
divides  into  several  branches  back  of  the  condyloid  process.  The 
nerve  is  laid  bare  at '  the  point  of  election, '  dissected  with  its  branches 
up  to  the  gland,  and  slowly  twisted  out  by  Thiersch's  method.  This 
method  has  been  used  in  three  cases  with  complete  success." 

FistulcB  of  the  thoracic  duct  occur  only  after  accidental  wounding 
of  this  structure  during  the  removal  of  the  deep  cervical  lymphatic 
nodes  low  down  in  the  left  side.  Such  have  been  reported  by  Lund^ 
and  also  by  Harvey  Cushing.*  The  prevailing  symptoms  in  all  have 
been  a  more  or  less  copious  discharge  of  lymph  from  the  wound,  with 
rapid  emaciation  of  the  patient.  The  prognosis  is  not  so  bad  as  might 
be  thought  at  first,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  these  ducts  are  multiple, 
and  as  a  rule,  are  not  all  severed.  The  treatment  has  been  by  repair 
and  ligature  where  the  accident  has  been  discovered  during  the  origi- 
nal operation,  and  by  tampon,  with  subsequent  cicatrization.  In  ad- 
dition to  drainage  and  protection  of  the  skin,  one  must  naturally  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  keep  up  the  patient's  strength  until  the 
branches  of  the  duct  which  have  not  been  injured  compensate  for 
those  that  have  been  lost.  To  this  end,  the  rectal  administration  of 
5  per  cent  glucose  is  heartily  recommended. 

Bronchial  fistulce  are  not  uncommon  after  operation  for  chronic 
inflammatory  lesions  within  the  chest  cavity.  Dr.  Walton  Martin' 
reported  five  cases  of  this  kind.  He  states  that  simple  straight  fistulae 
of  this  variety  have  closed  spontaneously.  If,  however,  a  portion  of 
the  fistula  constitutes  a  bulbous  enlargement  in  the  lung  tissue,  there 
is  very  little  chance  of  this  happy  outcome,  because  drainage  is  faulty. 
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The  best  treatment  seems  to  be  improved  drainage  for  a  prolonged 
period;  in  the  event  of  this  failing?,  some  form  of  plastic  operation  is 
indicated. 

Umbilical  fistula  is  fairly  common  when  the  embryonic  possibilities 
of  the  digestive  or  urinary  tracts  are  considered,  but  as  a  postop- 
erative condition,  it  must  be  rare,  only  one  instance  of  this  kind  hav- 
ing presented  itself  for  our  observation.  The  patient  was  a  small 
boy,  who  discharged  only  a  small  quantity  of  pus  from  the  navel. 
The  only  etiologic  factor  of  importance  which  could  be  elicited  was 
an  operation  for  inguinal  hernia  done  several  years  previous.  As  he 
had  pain  in  the  affected  groin  when  the  fistula  was  not  discharging, 
I  made  an  inguinal  incision  and  found  a  heavy  silk  suture  lying  in 
a  walled-ofE  cavity  just  outside  the  peritoneum,  the  same  being  con- 
nected with  the  umbilicus  by  a  tract  which  easily  admitted  a  probe 
throughout  its  entire  length.  The  removal  of  the  silk  promptly  cured 
the  patient. 

Gall  Bladder  Fistulce. — A  gall  bladder  fistula  of  temporary  na- 
ture is  so  commonly  employed  in  the  treatment  of  inflamed  conditions 
of  this  viscus,  as  to  merit  more  than  passing  mention.  It  may  per- 
sist if  the  cystic  or  common  ducts  are  obstructed,  when  it  becomes 
an  annoying,  though  not  usually,  a  dangerous  matter.  I  have  very 
frequently  explored  a  gall  bladder  under  circumstances  which  made 
cholecystectomy  seem  dangerous,  and  found  no  bile  in  the  bladder, 
nor  did  any  appear  until  some  weeks  later.  This  is  a  matter  of  ut- 
most import,  since  bile  drainajre  indicates  patency  of  the  cystic  duct, 
and  if  there  is  no  obsti'uetion  to  the  common  duct,  such  a  fistula  closes 
spontaneously.  AVhere  bile  does  not  ap]>ear  after  ])ermanent  closure 
of  the  cystic  duct  has  taken  j)lace  and  the  need  for  gall  bladder  se- 
cretion to  escape  (»ntails  a  mucous  fistula  of  permanent  or  intermit- 
tent character,  there  seems  to  be  no  adeciuate  treatment  for  this  con- 
dition except  the  secondary  removal  of  such  a  diseased  gall  bladder. 

Obstruction  of  the  common  duct  as  the  cause  of  a  gall  bladder  fis- 
tula entails  quite  another  ])roblem;  viz.,  the  relief  of  the  obstruction 
per  se — ^by  the  removal  of  the  stone.  In  many  such  instances  the  re- 
moval of  the  gall  bladder  will  be  undertaken  at  the  same  time,  j)i-o- 
vided  the  ducts  are  known  to  be  clear,  since  the  greatly  diseased 
bladder  which  usually  accompanies  this  condition,  is  of  no  value 
to  the  patient.  In  one  such  instance,  however,  I  saw  a  patient, 
after  draining  many  WTcks,  pass  her  common  duct  stone  and  make 
a  spontaneous  and  permanent  recovery. 

Where  a  gall  bladder  fistula  appears  as  a  result  of  inflammatory 
thickening  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  spontaneous  cure  is  the  rule, 
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or  i)aiieroatitis  is  treated  and  the  fistula  taken  eare  of  at  the  same 
time  by  the  establishment  of  artifieial  anastomosis  between  the  pUl 
bladder  and  some  portion  of  the  digestive  tract.  In  cancer  of  the 
pancreas,  the  patient  s  condition  would  rarely  warrant  an  operative 
procedure  calculated  to  cure  a  fistula,  which  wull,  at  best,  annoy  the 
patient  for  a  limited  period  only. 

Fistuloi  of  the  Urinary  Tract. — Renal  fistula  are  not  uncommon 
after  the  drainage  of  a  pus  collection  within  the  kidney,  especially 
where  there  is  urinary  obstruction  due  to  stone  I  have  done  a  ne- 
phrectomy in  a  number  of  such  instances,  because,  as  a  rule,  one  finds 
that  prolonged  suppuration  has  so  damaged  kidney  substances  as  to 
make  any  conservative  procedure  of  doubtful  value.  1  have  never 
seen  a  permanent  fistuhi  of  the  ureter  follow  the  removal  of  a  stone 
from  this  tube,  althougli  there  has  never  been  any  attempt  made  to 
suture  its  walls.  On  one  occasion,  we  were  forced  to  do  a  seeoiidin  y 
nephrectomy  for  continued  profuse  urinary  drainage,  due  to  the 
complete  division  of  a  ureter,  during  an  attempt  to  relieve  a  stricture 
low  down.  Perhaps  the  most  common  cause  of  such  fistula  is  that 
brought  out  by  Furniss,^  and  is  here  given :  The  author  believes  that 
the  greatest  number  of  ligated  and  severed  ureters  occur  in  hyster- 
ectomies for  uterine  fibroids.  Since  extensive  operation  for  cancer 
has  come  into  general  practice,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  ureterovaginal  fistula?.  In  this  operation  the  injury  is 
most  often  due  to  temporary  clamping  of  the  ureter,  which  is  later 
followed  by  necrosis  and  sloughing.  Sampson  has  stated  that  pro- 
longed tying  of  the  ureter  is  less  dangerous  than  temporary  clamp- 
ing, and  this  statement  has  been  proved  by  clinical  observations. 

He  writes:  '*Most  fistul©  result  from  necrosis  of  the  ureter,  due 
to  rough  handling,  too  extensive  dissection  or  clamping.  In  all  these 
fistuIsB  there  is  a  marked  inflammatory  condition  around  the  end  of 
the  ureter,  and  this  is  to  be  remembered  in  operating.  In  the  begin- 
ning it  is  so  great  that  the  repair  of  the  abdominal  fistulas  by  another 
anastomosis  has  little  chance  of  success.  In  the  incomplete  variety, 
especially  when  only  a  small  spot  on  the  ureteral  wall  has  been  in- 
jured, there  is  not  so  great  a  likelihood  of  the  ureter  becoming  ob- 
structed, and  for  this  reason,  the  function  of  the  kidney  is  not  im- 
paired. After  the  lapse  of  four  months,  with  no  improvement,  there 
is  little  hope  of  the  fistula  closing.'' 

FistuIxB  of  the  Urinary  Bladder  are  most  commonly  of  the  vesico- 
vaginal type,  since  this  viscus  is  so  often  exposed  to  injury  in  gyne- 
cologic and  obstetric  practice.  The  diagnosis  and  general  circum- 
stances surrounding  such  cases  are  too  well  known  to  make  extended 
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mention  needed  here.    Ward^  has  advanced  a  plan  for  treating  these 
eases,  which  should  be  read  in  the  original  to  be  appreciated. 

Parham*  reports  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  close  such  a  fistula, 
followed  bv  a  third  successful  issue  after  the  Ward  technic  was  em- 
ployed.  Multiple  operations  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception, where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  close  a  vesicovaginal  fis- 
tula. The  location  of  such  a  lesion  and  the  amount  of  scar  tissue 
around  it  may  prove  to  be  determining  factors  in  the  treatment.  An 
excision  of  the  tract  with  multiple  layer  suture  on  as  broad  surface 
as  can  be  secured,  has  been  attended  wuth  ultimate  success  in  all  of 
our  cases,  although  I  have,  perhaps,  been  fortunate  in  encountering 
fistulae  of  only  moderate  size,  which  could  be  fairly  easily  mobilized. 
I  have  invariably  employed  a  permanent  catheter,  and  have  felt  that 
I  was  aided  by  keeping  the  patient  from  turning  on  the  back  at  any 
time  during  the  week  following  the  operation,  thus  minimizing  the 
tendency  of  gravity  to  defeat  my  aim.  An  interesting  vesicoutero- 
vaginal fistula  was  treated  by  ^laeLean"  and  I'eported.  TTis  method 
was  to  swing  the  cervix  into  the  l)ladder  and  anchor  it  there. 

Fistulae  connecting  the  bladder  with  some  portion  of  the  colon  have 
occurred  frequently  only  after  operations  for  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  in  women.  Dunean^^'  reports  one  such  in  w^hich 
the  condition  was  successfully  treated  by  a  relaparotomy,  with  sep- 
arate closure  of  bladder  and  rectum. 

Cunningham^*  describes  the  treatment  of  entrrorrsiral  fistula*  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  urologist.  ITe  divides  the  operative  treatment 
into  (1)  abdominal  section,  with  separate  suture  of  both  viscera,  (2) 
perineal  operation  for  a  very  low  lesion,  with  ])ermanent  catheter  and 
packing  of  rectal  wound:  (8)  colotomy  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  feces;  (4)  suprapubic  cystotomy  where  nothing  else  can  be  done 
to  rid  the  sufferer  of  the  i>resence  of  the  feces  in  the  bladder. 

No  doubt  the  most  common  form  of  entero vesical  fistula  which 
affects  the  male,  is  that  between  bladder  and  rectum,  and  which  com- 
plicates perineal  prostatectomy.  Now  that  most  surgeons  employ  the 
suprapubic  method  so  extensively,  this  complication  is  less  seen  than 
formerly.  My  own  experience  in  this  line  is  very  small,  but  I  must 
admit  with  chagrin,  that  I  can  not  claim  a  single  success  in  its  opera- 
tive treatment,  hence  urge  ])rophylaxis  above  every  other  considera- 
tion. Young  and  Stone'-  have  treated  urethra  rectal  fistula?  in  several 
instances,  by  a  plan  whir*li  might  be  modified,  it  seems  to  me,  and 
adapted  to  the  treatiiu'nt  of  vesi(M)re<*tal  conditions  of  similar  na- 
ture. They  (livi<le  their  ojx'ration  into  four  essential  steps.  These 
are: 
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(1)  Suprapubic  drainage. 

(2)  Resection  of  a  cuff  of  rectal  mucosa  con- 
taining the  fistula. 

(3)  Suture  of  the  urethral  orifice. 

(4)  Building  up  of  a  heavy  perineal  body 
with  repair  of  the  sphincter  ani. 

Urethral  fistul©  occur  according  to  Lothrope^^  after  extravasation, 
perineal  prostatectomy  and  operations  for  stricture. 

Operative  treatment  should  be  deferred,  according  to  this  author, 
until  the  acute  inllammatory  reaction  has  passed,  then  the  fistula 
should  be  isolated  and  dissected  loose  with  a  sound  in  the  urethra, 
after  which  it  is  ligated  near  its  inner  end  and  the  divided  tissues 
united  in  lavers  over  the  sound. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

SINUSES 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sinuses  are  so  frequently  seen  after  operations  that  the  proper  care 
and  attention  of  this  complication  demands  more  than  passing  men- 
tion. In  fact  timely  aid  in  such  conditions  rarely  fails  to  bring  re- 
ward in  the  form  of  relief  of  the  causative  factors  with  the  ultimate 
cure  of  the  patient. 

A  sinus,  as  generally  understood,  is  a  tract  of  varying  length  and 
size,  passing  from  some  point  of  tissue  necrosis  or  actual  abscess  to 
the  free  mucous  or  skin  surface.  In  postoperative  cases  the  sinus 
most  usually  results  from  some  portion  of  the  wound  which  has  not 
healed;  or  where  pus  has  burrowed  in  parts  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  with  secondary  openings  at  the  body  surface.  Sinus  fonnation 
following  operations  for  osteomyelitis  is  a  common  occurrence  as  is 
also  often  the  case  after  a  pus  appendix,  though  a  tract  may  form 
after  other  abdominal,  pelvic  or  thoracic  operations.  A  foreign  body 
left  in  the  abdominal  cavity  (such  as  a  sponge,  etc.)  not  infrequently 
is  the  source  of  a  persistent  drainage  tract.  The  sinus  will  continue 
so  long  as  the  offending  material  is  present,  as  is  the  case  in  the  bony 
sequestrum  in  the  osteomyelitis,  and  the  sloughed  off  appendix  in 
the  pus  appendix  cases.  In  other  instances  the  constant  irritation 
of  bile,  saliva,  urine,  etc.,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  persistent  sinus. 

Sinuses  may  present  themselves  in  surgical  wounds  as  a  result  of 
nonabsorbable  ligature  material,  absorbable  ligatures  which  have  be- 
come infected  or  other  irritative  factors  as  a  sequela  to  the  operative 
procedure  alone.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  dirt,  wood,  pieces  of  steel 
or  a  bullet  may  be  the  seat  of  annoying  discharging  tracts  in  wounds 
caused  by  injuries.  In  any  wound  where  there  is  improper  rest  due 
to  muscular  movements,  or  in  tissues  of  low  vitality  sinuses  may  per- 
sist as  a  result  of  these  reasons  alone.  In  patients  with  poor  general 
health  sinus  formation  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Thus  in 
the  tuberculous  drainage  is  not  even  attempted  because  of  this  fact. 

The  lesson  never  to  drain  a  tuberculous  lesion  was  learned  long 
ago  in  the  attempts  to  handle  tuberculous  appendicitis  in  the  usual 
way,  which  so  often  resulted  in  nonhealing  of  the  wound  and  the  de- 
veloping of  a  persistent  sinus. 
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The  treatment  first  consists  in  determining  the  cause  of  the  con- 
dition and  measures  undertaken  at  once  to  remove  it.  No  sinus  will 
ever  permanently  close  so  long  as  the  offending  causative  factor  is 
left  undisturbed.  For  this  reason  one  must  endeavor  to  keep  the 
external  opening  free  from  the  crusts  which  will  form  over  it,  and 
if  necessary  insert  a  rubber  drain  throughout  the  extent  of  the  tract 
and  from  time  to  time  cut  away  with  a  sharp  pointed  scissors  the 
granulations  as  they  become  obstructive.  The  same  thing  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  silver  nitrate  stick  or  a  sharp  curette.  This 
instrument  is  indeed,  very  useful  in  long  tortuoTis  tracts  which  tend 
to  close  by  granulation  tissue  a  considerable  distance  from  the  out- 
let. While  the  tract  itself  is  kept  open,  nature  has  a  chance  to  dis- 
charge any  offending  material  from  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  and  to 
heal  the  cavity  in  the  usual  way.  Pus  and  all  other  discharges  aris- 
ing from  gramilating  walls,  having  a  free  outlet,  allows  the  walls  to 
quickly  collapse  and  soon  to  be  completely  obliterated  by  means  of 
granulation  followed  by  scar  tissue.  Such  a  process  in  the  very  large 
cavities  may  require  months  to  complete  its  work.  During  this  time 
one  must  persist  in  keeping  a  free  opening  for  the  secretions. 

If  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  sinus  persists  because  of 
some  foreign  body  which  has  not  been  discharged  despite  every  effort 
to  give  the  tract  free  drainage,  one  should  probe  the  cavity  thoroughly 
in  the  hope  of  dislodging  the  foreign  member,  or  if  it  be  a  piece  of 
gauze  or  suture,  one  should  entangle  it  in  the  instniment  and  thus 
remove  it.  A  sloughed  off  appendix,  foreign  body  left  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  or  wound  will  ])roba])ly  require  a  secondary  operation. 
A  sequestrum  of  bone  may  also  require  such  radical  treatment, 
though  time,  without  further  measures  other  than  those  mentioned 
above,  will  usually  correct  difficulties  arising  from  this  source. 

A  sinus  may  persist  long  after  the  causative  factor  has  been  re- 
moved. Such  is  indeed  the  case  usually  in  those  instances  where  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  free  drainage  tract  over  unusual  periods.  The 
walls  of  the  sinus  become  infiltrated  and  hardened  due  to  the  chronic 
inflammatory  process.  Sinuses  arising  from  bone  or  cartilage  natu- 
rally persist  because  of  the  nature  of  the  tissue.  This  alone  prevents 
collapse  of  the  sinus  cavity  and  therefore  forces  the  defect  to  be 
closed  wholly  by  granulation. 

Constant  irritating  discharges  such  as  bile,  etc.,  will  often  cause  the 
sinus  to  i)ersist.  In  such  instances  the  granulations  often  develop 
slowly  and  measures  must  be  employed  to  stimulate  not  only  the 
granulation  tissue  itself  by  scraping  th(»  walls  of  the  sinus  with  a 
curette  until  healthy  tissue  is  reached,  but  also  to  actually  dissect  out 
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the  entire  tract  and  close  it  with  buried  catgrut  sutures.  When  the 
bottom  of  a  sinus  is  so  situated  that  an  opening  can  be  made  to  the 
outside  and  thereby  give  through  and  through  drainage,  this  should 
be  done.  Such  a  maneuver  permits  of  thorough  cleansing  with  some 
antiseptic  solution  and  frequent  irrigation  will  discourage  bacterial 
growth  and  hasten  the  growtli  of  the  reparative  tissue.  Irrigations 
of  sinuses  with  4  per  cent  boric  acid  solution  or  Dakin's  fluid  three  or 
four  times  a  day  is  encouraged  in  those  instances  where  the  sinus  does 
not  extend  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

For  sinuses  about  the  mouth,  or  those  resulting  from  surgical 
wounds  of  the  neck  I  usually  employ  80  per  cent  alcohol  or  Yy  P^^ 
cent  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  once  a  day.  The  same  solution  may 
be  utilized  in  any  sinus  where  the  solution  readily  returns.  One 
should  never  employ  solutions  which  will  injure  the  new  tissue  along 
the  tract  during  the  attempt  to  cleanse  it  of  discharge  and  clear  it 
of  bacteria.  For  this  reason  the  alcohol  is  permissible  ])Ut  once 
a  dav,  whereas  solutions  as  mentioned  previouslv  mav  be  used  much 
more  frequently.  When  the  cause  of  the  condition  can  be  with  cer- 
tainty eliminated,  so  far  as  foreign  bodies  are  concerned,  other  reme- 
dies in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cleansing  of  the  tract  can  be  employed 
with  success.  In  the  most  per*sistent  sinuses  these  become  necessary 
if  operative  interference  as  suggested  above  is  not  to  be  considered. 

Among  the  many  suggested  remedies,  iodized  phenol  as  employed 
by  (*otes^  may  be  mentioned  though  remedies  which  have  proved  of 
value  through  years  of  usage,  sucli  as  Beck's-  paste,  probably  should 
be  used.  His  method  was  first  employed  as  a  diagnostic  measure. 
The  paste  wfis  injected  into  sinuses  and  x-ray  i)ictures  taken  later  to 
show  the  tract  in  detail.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  following 
the  injection,  i)articularly  in  tul)erculous  sinuses,  not  infreciuently 
the  tract  would  heal  witltout  further  measures  being  necessary.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  bismuth,  l)eing  antiseptic,  besides  forming  a 
network  for  the  granulations  to  grow  in,  offered  the  best  medium  for 
the  healing  of  these  defects.  It  also  acted  as  a  foreign  body,  thereby 
stimulating  leucocytosis  and  by  its  mechanical  action  kei)t  the  walls 
of  the  sinus  open.    This  permitted  closure  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

As  generally  employed,  the  sinus  is  injected  with  a  ''liquid  bis- 
muth vaseline  paste, ^'  l)y  means  of  an  ordinary  glass  syringe  (usually 
20  CO.)  every  other  day  until  the  tract  ceases  to  discharge.  The  paste 
consists  of  bismuth  snbnitrate,  1  ounce,  vas(»line,  2  ounces.  The  two 
are  mixed  over  a  water-bath  and  the  mixture  injected  while  it  is  at 
a  temperature  ot*  110  to  120  F.  It  should  be  put  into  the  sinus 
under  slight  pressure  so  as  to  fill  every  part  of  the  tract.     After 
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a  few  days,  when  all  discharge  has  stopped,  Beck^  uses  a  mixture 
which  forms  a  much  harder  paste  at  body  temperature.  This  forms 
a  more  substantial  framework,  inside  the  sinus  tract,  for  the  granu- 
lation tissue  to  fill.  To  the  3  ounce  mixture  of  bismuth  and  vaseline, 
Beck  adds  75  grains  each  of  white  wax  and  soft  paraffin.  Beck^ 
states  that  the  tract  closes  after  the  employment  of  the  latter  paste, 
and  in  most  instances  remains  closed,  during  which  time  the  paste  be- 
comes absorbed  and  replaced  by  granulation  tissue. 

Soon  after  the  use  of  Beck  paste  in  the  ordinary  sinuses  which 
occur  in  the  body,  other  than  those  connected  with  the  thorax, 
Ochsner^  demonstrated  its  value  in  this  capacity,  stating  that  sinuses 
resulting  from  operations  in  empyema  cases  soon  become  sterile  and 
rapidly  close  aft^r  injecting  the  mixture  in  the  usual  way. 

Like  all  good  remedies  applicable  in  medicine,  the  paste  was  found 
not  to  be  useful  in  every  case  of  chronic  sinus,  tuberculous  or  other- 
wise. 

Among  the  other  pastes  are  Mitcheirs,*  which  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  petrolatum  and  chalk.  He  states  that  this 
paste  will  accomplish  the  same  result  as  the  bismuth  paste  and  that 
it  is  even  more  useful,  since  it  contains  calcium  which  is  an  active 
chemical  and  that  poisoning  is  not  possible  with  chalk  paste. 

Blanchard^  simply  employs  white  wax  one  part  to  eight  parts  of 
vaseline.  In  cases  where  an  antiseptic  paste  is  desirable  as  in  viru- 
lent infections,  he  adds  iodine  crystals  which  have  been  reduced  to  a 
powder  by  rubbing  in  a  mortar  to  which  20  per  cent  potassium  iodine 
solution  has  been  added.  Two  or  three  grains  of  the  powder  are 
mixed  with  the  paste  and  injected  into  the  sinus,  using  the  same  tech- 
nic  as  with  bismuth  paste.  If  x-rays  are  to  be  taken  of  the  sinus, 
Blancliard  uses  a  mixture  of  ferri-subcarbonate  one  part  to  two  parts 
of  white  vaseline.  The  mixture  is  boiled  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed.  The  author  claims  to  have  cured  ultimately  65 
per  cent  of  old  tuberculous  sinuses  which  is  as  many  as  those  cured 
by  the  bismuth ;  the  attendant  bad  effects  of  the  latter  drug  such  as 
clogging  of  dependent  portions  of  the  abscesses  or  sinus  walls  with 
the  hejuy  metal  or  poisoning  are  entirely  eliminated. 

SAveek^'  does  not  use  injections  of  any  kind,  since  he  feels  that  any 
method  as  outlined  above  in  killing  off  the  bacteria  we  destroy  the 
newly  formed  granulation  tissue.  He,  therefore,  uses  a  germicidal  gas 
which  he  causes  to  pass  into  the  sinus  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
each  day  or  every  other  day,  depending  on  the  severity  of  the  case. 
Air  is  passed  through  cnide  spirits  of  resin  and  then  through  the 
poles  of  an  electric  arc,  from  here  into  a  tin  gallon  jar  from  which 
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it  passes  into  the  sinus.  The  slight  aging  the  gas  undergoes  in  pass- 
ing into  the  jar  causes  it  to  have  a  somewhat  irritating  effect  on  the 
nose  and  bronchi,  but  does  not  irritate  the  wound  to  a  noticeable 
degree. 

Sweek*  claims  that  the  minute  or  minute  and  one-half  which  the 
gas  requires  in  passing  through  the  jar  so  ages  it  that  its  bactericidal 
power  is  materially  enhanced.  He  claims  that  the  wound  healing 
is  not  retarded  in  any  degree  and  that  we  can  expect  greater  results 
from  this  gas  than  any  known  germicide.  Ilis  method  should  be 
tried  before  one  despairs  in  the  treatment  of  this  annoying  complica- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

DRUCI  ADDKTIOX  IN  SUR(iI(^AL  PATIENTS 
Hy  O.  F.  .^^c•Kittri(•k,  St.  Louis,  :^ro. 

It  is  eoinmou  ('Xi)ori('iKfe  that  the  averajro  sui'j?eon  pays  very  little 
attention  to  (lrii<i:  addiction,  if  discovered  at  all,  in  liis  patients,  and 
inclines  to  rep:ard  it  as  a  matter  whicli  does  not  concern  him.  This 
stand  can  be  defended  if  the  surjreon  acce])ts  the  responsibility  for 
his  work  dnrinji:  the  operation  only,  but  anythinfr  which  has  to  do 
with  the  recovery  and  su])se(iuent  well  beinjr  of  his  patient  sliould 
command  just  the  same  interest  and  respect. 

Bislioj)^  holds  that  the  medical  profession  has  regarded  the  con- 
tinued use  of  a  narcotic  drug  as  the  element  of  paramount  importance 
in  drug  addiction  and  that  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
action  of  the  drug,  whicli  produces  such  a  condition,  and  that  the 
** physical  mechanism^'  of  drug  addiction  has  greater  influence  in  the 
healing  and  repair  than  had  been  formerly  supposed. 

He  points  out  that  very  many  surgical  cases  have  terminated  badly 
or  at  least  unsatisfactorily,  solely  because  the  surgeon  failed  to  grasp 
the  importance  of  the  drug  addiction,  and  his  inability  to  success- 
fully deal  with  such  a  condition  existing  intercurrently  in  surgical 
patients.  The  medical  treatment  of  narcotic  drug  addiction  has  con- 
cerned itself  chiefly  in  withdrawing  the  drug.  Until  this  has  been 
accomj)lished,  operators  will  frequently  not  attempt  any  work  on  a 
patient,  since  such  have  been  considered  poor  operative  risks,  besides 
being  diflficult  to  handle.  But  such  a  stand  is  not  justified  by 
clinical  facts.  ^'The  habitue  is  not  a  poor  surgical  risk  merely  because 
he  is  addicted  to  his  drug."  The  slowness  of  recovery  and  lack  of  re- 
pair which  have  been  noted  in  these  cases  is  not  due  to  the  drug  of 
which  he  is  the  slave,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  his  surgeon  is  unable 
to  cope  with  his  acquired  condition,  or  in  many  instances,  it  is  not 
even  recognized.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  patients  have 
been  operated  upon  and  have  passed  through  a  satisfactory  recovery 
and  convalescence  without  their  addiction  even  being  suspected. 

Provision  is  usually  made  by  the  wiser  ^'addict"  for  such  emergen- 
cies and  he  himself,  controls  his  disease.  For  it  is  a  disease-  and  ^^the 
amount  of  the  drug  which  the  patient  must  use  is  of  minor  importance 
compared  with  kis  functional,  nutritional  and  metabolic  etficiency." 
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AnM)Hliii»»:  to  Jiislioj),  the  satisTactory  rccovoiy  of  a  narcotic  addict 
from  a  surgical  condition  depends  larjrely  upon  his  ''functional  bal- 
ance" and  upon  his  ** organic  ade<iuacy.''  Such  are  largely  under  the 
control  of,  and  vary  with,  tlie  extent  to  which  the  patient  is  kept  in 
'*  narcotic  drug  balance. '*  It  follows,  then,  that  the  reduction  of  the 
dose  of  the  accustomed  drug  below  the  amount  which  the  addict  phy- 
sically needs  is  not  only  without  justification,  but  also  is  harmful  to 
the  patient  and  the  result  is  seriously  prejudiced. 

Why  such  a  condition  sliould  present  itself  at  all  as  a  menace  to 
surgical  procedure  has  never  been  explained.  Drug  habits  have  been 
common  since  time  inunemorial.  The  use  of  opium  has  been  practiced 
by  the  Orientals  throughout  th(»  ag(»s.  These  people  used  it  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  drug  was  heli)ful  to  them,  and  even  today,  they  are  still 
using  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Western  i)eoples  use  coffee, 
tea,  or  tobacco. 

Its  use  is  mentioned  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  centuries 
later  in  the  writings  of  ]r<mier.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  however,  chemical  study  and  exi)erimentation  have 
revealed  its  composition,  and  since  that  time,  th(»  alkaloids  of  opium 
have  played  a  more  or  less  prominent  part.  The  danger  of  morphin- 
ism was  first  recognized  in  186(),  in  France,'  the  hypodermic  use  of 
this  drug  having  at  that  time  come  into  i)rominence  there. 

In  this  count I'y,  opium  as  such,  is  not  commonly  used.  Morphine 
is  the  alkaloid  of  choice.  It  is  said  that  85  j)er  cent  of  habitues  take 
it  subcutaneouslv.  Occasionallv,  codeine  or  heroin  is  used  instead. 
Opium  is  usually  smoked,  though  it  is  taken  by  mouth  in  the  form 
of  opium  pills  or  laudanum.  Cocaine  nuiy  also  be  used  by  such 
addicts,  the  drug  being  taken  by  insufflation  or  by  mouth. 

Morphine  addicts,  like  chronic  alcoholics,  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes;  those  who  are  habitual  users  and  those  who  use  the 
drug  periodically :  the  morphine  or  ()])ium  being  entirely  abandoned  in 
the  interval.* 

It  is  common  to  find  among  women^  ])eriodie  addicts  to  this  drug, 
traceable  in  most  cases,  to  some  ])elvie  trouble,  to  reeui'i'ing  attacks  of 
headache  or  to  neuralgia.  The  habitual  usei-  is  much  more  easily  han- 
dled than  is  the  pei'iodic  addict.  However,  the  fcn'mer  class  is  more 
difficult  to  treat  than  the  class  of  ])atients  who  have  taken  large 
amounts  of  morphine  but  for  only  a  short  ]>erio(l  of  time. 

The  symptoms  of  morphinism  can  not  ho  fully  gone  into  here,  but 
as  seen  in  the  chronic  form,  there  is  a  change  of  personality  indicated 
by  alternation  of  nioocl :  viz.,  ])eriods  of  dej)i'ession,  suddenly  followed 
by  inter\'als  of  euphoria.     To  this  is  usually  adch'd  a  capricious  ap- 
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petite,  constipation  or  possibly  diarrhea.  The  nutrition  suffers,  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  fijradually  slirinks  and  the  skin  becomes  loose. 
The  face  is  usually  ashen  or  sometimes  deep  red  in  color.  The  pupils 
are  generally  contracted  and  react  poorly  to  light.  There  may  occur 
double  vision.  Hoarseness,  thirst,  and  tremor  are  common  symptoms. 
If  the  patient  has  been  deprived  of  his  drug  for  any  length  of  time,  he 
becomes  restless,  anxious,  and  salivation  with  coryza  probably  appear; 
he  may  become  nauseated,  and  vomit.  Disturbances  of  vision,  neural- 
gic pains  and  a  choreic  form  of  jactitation  make  their  appearance. 
The  pupils  become  dilated,  a  stage  of  wild  excitement  develops,  and,  no 
matter  how  secretive  the  man  may  have  been  before,  he  now  begs  for 
his  drug. 

The  action  of  narcotic  drugs  ui)on  the  organism  reveals  itself 
through  inhibition  of  body  function.  Glandular  activity  is  arrested 
and  the  metabolic  processes  are  markedly  diminished.  The  smooth 
musculature  throughout  the  body  is  paralyzed  by  their  action,  and 
since  this  class  constitutes  the  musculature  of  the  intestinal  tract, 
peristalsis  is  inhibited.  This  results  in  diminution  of  the  intestinal 
glandular  secretion  and  therefore  elimination  suffers.  This  inhibi- 
tion of  function  not  alone  causes  a  storage  of  poisonous  drug  within 
the  body,  but  prevents  the  complete  elimination  of  toxic  products 
which  are  the  result  of  tissue  destruction,  and  interferes  with  me- 
tabolism as  well. 

Such  a  condition.  Bishop  says,  brings  about  autointoxication.  He 
also  points  out  that  **the  predominating  manifestations  of  this  disease 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  inhibition  of  function  and  upon  the 
degree  of  autointoxication.''  The  circulatory,  digestive  and  nervous 
svstems  are  affected  ))v  such  a  condition.  The  mental  deterioration 
and  other  symptoms  so  often  ascribed  to  the  drug  alone  are  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  result  of  these  factors. 

As  to  the  treatment,  one  must  study  the  individual  case.  The  drug 
should  be  supplied  in  such  amoimts  as  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
body  functions.  The  inhibitory  effect  should  be  cut  to  the  minimum 
by  giving  it  at  sufficiently  wide  intervals.  This  inhibition  of  function 
can  be  lessened  by  relieving  the  patient,  so  far  as  possible,  of  fear, 
worry,  anxiety  or  criticism,  and  by  trying  to  gain  his  confidence  and 
respect.  The  physician  must  not  consider  the  condition  anything  else 
than  a  disease,  since  the  patient  takes  the  drug  to  meet  the  definite 
indications.  The  mere  fact  that  a  patient  indulges  does  not  constitute 
his  disease  or  the  withdrawal  of  this  drug  constitute  his  cure.  The 
dose  must  not  be  reduced  until  the  physical  need  for  this  substance 
has  been  diminished.    Unskilled  withdrawal  is  responsible  for  many 
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relapses.'^  '*Au  improved  tone  of  the  body,  an  increased  ability  to 
assimilate  food  taken,  and  a  proper  elimination  are  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  the  mere  fact  that  a  smaller  amount  of  the  drug  is 
being  taken.*'  When  the  patient  has  progressed  far  enough  in  the 
convalescence  to  permit  of  active  eliminative  processes  being  carried 
out,  the  autotoxemia  can  be  disposed  of.  As  suggested  by  Pettey," 
one  must  first  overcome  the  inhibitive  effects  of  the  drug  in  order  to 
get  the  best  eliminative  results  in  his  efforts  to  eradicate  the  products 
of  autointoxication.  Pettey  uses  stiychnine  in  sufficient  doses  to  stim- 
ulate the  semiparalyzed  intestines  to  efficient  peristalsis.  Efficient 
peristalsis  being  maintained  and  elimination  being  active,  Pettey 
found  that  only  one-fourth  of  the  usual  quantity  of  drug  was  neces- 
sary to  meet  all  the  patient  ^s  demands,  and  after  a  few  days,  the 
opiate  can  be  withdrawn  entirely.  Nausea,  colic,  and  other  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  which  are  so  often  noted  following  other  forms 
of  treatment  fail  to  appear,  and,  within  a  few  more  days,  the  pa- 
tient can  be  discharged  without  collapse  ever  having  threatened. 

Another  method  of  treatment  may  be  eniijloyed,  even  in  weak  or 
debilitated  persons,  who  have  been  prei)ared  along  the  lines  suggested 
above.  Since  this  method  takes  but  a  short  time,  it  is  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  have  the  patient  well  advanced  in  the  convalescence  be- 
fore any  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  the  drug  addiction  permanently. 
As  suggested  by  Town^  and  later  supported  by  Lambert,""  it  is  as 
follows,  according  to  Ilarc:  *'The  patient,  being  under  absolute  con- 
trol as  to  his  ability  to  obtain  nioi'phiiie,  is  given  five  compound 
cathartic  pills  and  in  addition,  five  grains  of  blue  mass.  Six  hours 
later,  if  these  have  not  acted,  a  saline  i)urge  is  given.  After  the  pa- 
tient has  three  or  four  copious  movements,  he  receives,  by  mouth  or 
hypodermic  injection,  according  to  his  custom  of  taking  the  drug, 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  his  total  daily  intake  in  three  divided 
doses  at  half-hour  intervals.  Six  drops  of  a  mixture  of  tincture  of 
belladonna,  2  parts;  fluid  extract  of  xanthoxylin,  1  pai't;  and  fluid 
extract  of  hyoscyamus,  1  i)art,  arc  given  in  a  cai)sule  at  the  same  time 
as  the  morphine,  cocaine  or  alcohol  and  repeated  every  hour  for  six 
hours.  At  the  end  of  six  hours,  the  dose  of  this  mixture  is  increased 
by  two  drops  and  it  is  continued  every  subsequent  hour,  day  and 
night,  being  increased  by  2  drops  every  G  hours  until  IG  drops  are 
given  at  a  dose.  If  the  i)atient  shows  very  marked  symptoms  of  the 
physiologic  action  of  the  belladonna  mixture,  the  amount  may  be  de- 
creased, but  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  resistant  to  the  drug,  it  must 
be  increased  up  to  20  drops  every  hour.  Ten  hours  after  the  first  dose 
of  morphine  has  been  received,  the  patient  is  again  given  five  com- 
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pound  cathartic  i)ills  and  five  grains  of  ])luc  mass;  if  the  bowels  do 
not  act  in  6  or  8  hours,  a  vij^orous  saline  purji^e  is  administered.  The 
morphine  is  used  after  this  purgation  in  half  the  original  dose,  and 
ten  hours  later  the  same  number  of  compound  cathartic  pills  and  the 
same  amount  of  blue  mass  is  given.  After  thirty-six  hours  have 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  the  third  dose  of  mor- 
phine, which  is  one-fourth  of  the  original  amount  is  given,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  this  is  usuallv  the  last  which  is  needed.  Fortv-six  hours 
after  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  the  compound  cathartic  pills  and 
blue  mass  are  given  again,  followed  by  a  saline,  and  i)ossil)ly  as  late 
as  the  fifty-sixth  hour  of  treatment,  a  fourth  small  dose  of  morphine 
may  be  used  with  tAvo  ounces  of  castor  oil."  If  the  treatment  nau- 
seates the  i)atient,  calomel  in  small  doses  combined  with  a  little  so- 
dium bicarbonate  may  be  used  instead  of  the  pills.  The  pain  which 
such  a  treatment  will  cause,  may  be  eased  with  codeine  or  dioiiiiie. 
Strychnine  and,  if  necessary,  digitalis  should  be  used  as  supportive 
measures.  Osier  says  the  most  valuable  tonics,  following  the  treat- 
ment, are  those  which  contain  some  form  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic. 

Other  forms  of  treatment  have  been  devised  by  Erleumeyer,^  Sce- 
leth,  and  others.^^  Regardless  of  the  method,  however,  the  future 
of  such  a  patient  must  be  guarded.  Placed  in  good  environments, 
given  proper  diet  and  plenty  of  exercise,  he  will  gain  soon  in  weight 
and  in  spirits  while  his  health  will  become  excellent.  It  is  claimed 
that  80  per  cent  may  remain  well  under  such  conditions. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Harrison  Law,  it  is  more  than  ever 
desirable  to  help  patients  free  themselves  from  this  addiction.  The 
drug  is  not  easily  obtained  and  recurrences  are,  therefore,  not  so 
frequent. 

After  all,  abstinence  from  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  depends  upon 
the  individual.  If  there  is  no  inborn  force  of  character,  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  a  cure.  **The  human  zero,  i)lus  or  minus  dnig  addic- 
tion equals  zero !  * ' 

The  statements  made  concerning  the  treatment  of  opium  and  mor- 
phine apply  equally  well  to  cocaine.  The  Tow-n  method  is  particularly 
indicated  here.  Strychnine  as  used  in  opium  cases  is  very  desirous 
here,  but  some  form  of  digitalis  should  be  given  along  with  this  drug. 
Following  the  treatment,  the  patients  re<iuire  a  much  longer  period 
in  which  to  build  up  physically,  than  do  the  morphinists,  and  hence, 
really  require  longer  attention.  The  treatment  should  be  carried  out 
before  any  operative  interference,  but  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  prog- 
nosis is  very  little  affected  because  of  the  fact  that  the  patient  is  a 
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drug  addict.    As  with  morphine,  no  strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
to  cure  the  habit  until  late  in  a  successful  surgical  convalescence. 

The  treatment  of  chloralism,  trionalism,  sulphonalism  and  other 
narcotic  drug  habits  is  carried  out  along  the  same  general  lines  of 
elimination  and  withdrawal  of  the  drug.  In  each  and  every  case 
every  hygienic  measure  is  employed  to  put  the  system  in  normal  tone. 
The  permanence  of  any  result  depends  upon  the  patient  himself  and 
upon  his  association. 

Tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea  are  so  commonly  abused  that  patients  with 
such  habits  are  operated  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  ordinary 
use  of  either  of  these  drugs  does  not  necessarily  increase  the  surgical 
risk,  but  the  continued  abuse  of  any  one  of  them  over  a  long  period 
of  time  may  cause  serious  untoward  symptoms,  when  the  additional 
strain  of  an  operation  is  superimposed. 

Tobacco  is  a  poison,^*  the  excessive  use  of  which  may  produce  pal- 
pitation, irregular  action  of  the  heart,  paroxysms  of  asthma,  angina 
pectoris,  tremor,  muscular  weakness,  loss  of  sleep,  sometimes  symp- 
toms of  tabes,  amblyopia,  gastric  disturbances,  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx,  neuralgias  and  headache.^-  The  minimum 
amount  of  this  weed  should  be  used,  if  any  is  used  at  all,  during  the 
preoperative  treatment;  there  must  be  careful  etherization  during 
the  operation,  and  none  of  this  luxury  is  allowed  during  the;  <*(>nvales- 
cence  unless  the  desire  to  continue  the  habit  is  so  gicat  as  to  cause 
nervousness  and  wakefulness,  in  which  event  the  least  amount  that 
will  satisfy  the  patient's  need,  is  permitted. 

Coffee  and  tea  owe  their  effects  to  the  caffeine  which  is  contained 
in  each;  one  cupful  of  either  beverage  contains,  according  to  Cush- 
ny,  V/j  to  3  grains  of  this  alkaloid.  The  action  of  caffeine  on  the 
body  is  chiefly  stimulative.^^  The  ])rain  and  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem are  affected.  The  heart  and  the  musculature  throughout  the 
body  are  likewise  influenced.  ^loderate  doses  cause  a  rise  in  the 
blood  pressure.  Respiration  is  increased  in  rate,  and  metabolism  is 
considerably  stimulated.  Gastric  juice  is  increased  by  ingestion  of 
coffee,  though  tea  has  an  opposite  effect.^*  In  addition  to  caffeine, 
tea  also  contains  tannic  acid  and  because  of  this,  may  produce  in- 
digestion and  constipation.  Sudden  deprivation  of  either  beverage 
may  be  followed  by  extreme  nervousness  and  wakefulness  in  patients 
long  addicted  to  their  use  in  excess.  Headache  is  a  common  symptom 
following  the  withdrawal  of  either  drug.  Such  patients  should  be 
given  much  less  than  the  accustomed  amount  of  the  beverage  when 
preparing  for  an  operation.    The  danger  of  the  operative  procedure 
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is  not  enhanced  or,  at  least,  but  slightly;  though  during  the  conva- 
lescence, the  minimum  amount  of  coffee  should  be  permitted. 

In  highly  nervous  cases  and  especially  in  toxic  goiter  patients, 
no  stimulating  beverage  is  allowed  at  all. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

ALCOHOLISM  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SURGERY 
By  O.  F.  MeKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alcoliolism  is  found  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  occurs  in  all  classes  of 
society — a  condition  as  needless  as  it  is  harmful,  also  one  which  pre- 
sents senous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  successful  outcome  of  a 
surgical  convalescence.  Just  why  this  detrimental  condition  must 
remain  a  factor  even  in  the  present  day  surgery,  is  a  secret  which  the 
chronic  alcoholic  in  many  instances  alone  can  divulge.  The  reasons 
for  drinking  are  varied.  The  habit  is  begun  early  in  life,  usually  be- 
fore the  age  of  30,^  but  very  commonly  it  is  given  up  between  40  and 
65.^  Unfortunately,  those  who  yield  to  its  clutches  and  become  its 
slaves  are  usually  of  the  neurotic  type.  In  such  patients,  an  operation 
itself  being  very  serious,  alcohol  does  its  greatest  damage.  The  two 
most  important  classes  of  alcoholic  cases  which  present  themselves 
for  surgical  treatment  are  the  constant  daily  drinkers,  who  must  have 
their  regular  portion,  and  the  periodic  drunkards  who  between  times 
probably  do  not  touch  a  drop  of  liquor/^  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  patients  who  do  not  drink  get  along  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  do  the  alcoholics  during  surgical  procedures.  The  temperate 
alone  possess  calnniess  of  body  and  mind  and  the  ability  to  respond 
promptly  to  stimulation  which  so  often  obviates  shock.  Such  a  resist- 
ance to  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  operation  is  not  possessed  by 
those  wliose  vital  powers  hAve  long  been  driven  by  the  overstimulating 
effect  of  intoxicating  liquor. 

The  observation  of  Cheever,*  that  such  pati(»nts  undergo  a  *  laborious 
and  excitable  etherization''  is  a  common  experience  among  all  0[)era- 
tors.  This  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that  once  confirmed  in 
the  use  of  alcohol,  an  individual  goes  the  downward  road  that  leads 
to  complete  mental  and  physical  decay.''  The  damaging  evidences 
of  the  poison  are  [)resented  in  every  oigan  of  the  body.  The  brain 
and  meninges  at  times  become  edematous,  the  cells  throughout  the 
nervous  system  degenerate,  the  arteries  become  sclerotic  and  the  veins 
dilate,  all  of  which  leads  to  a  '* labored  and  slow  circulation. '*  The 
tissues  throughout  the  organism  become  hardened  and  thickened, 
which  necessarily  delays  al)s()r[)ti()n,  and  the  natural  activities  of 
various  cellular  functions.    There  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  paren- 
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ehyma  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  kidneys,  in  addition  to  fibrous 
changes;  tlie  mucosa  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach  become  tliickened 
and  hyperplastic.  Such  pathologic  conditions  give  nse  to  symptoms 
such  as  tremor,  gastric  irritability,  enfeeblement,  physical  and  men- 
tal, which  gradually  grows  worse  as  the  years  pass;  also  increased 
blood  pressure  and  albuminuria. 

Such  a  condition  is  ceilainly  detrimental  to  the  patient  who  is 
suddenly  brought  to  face  accidents  or  operative  procedures.  Even 
in  selected  operative  cases,  no  amount  of  preparation  can  repair  the 
structural  damage  already  wrought,  and  the  patient  is  subjected  to 
added  danger  in  consequence.  The  daily  tipi)ler  who  on  rare  occa- 
sions only  gets  drunk,  is  a  much  better  risk  than  the  man  who  peri- 
odically gets  intoxicated. 

The  prognosis  for  the  formei*  is,  however,  nmch  more  grave  if  tlie 
operation  be  accompanied  by  severe  hemorrhage  or  shock,  since  the 
resistance  is,  without  doubt,  more  or  less  lowered  from  the  continued 
use  of  alcohol.  The  periodic  drunkard  presents  a  somewhat  different 
problem  and  more  serious  risk.  Not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  daily 
and  probably  not  thinking  about  the  necessity  of  preparing  himself 
with  his  stimulant,  he  fails  to  make  his  weakness  known,  is  admitted 
to  the  hospital,  no  alcohol  is  given,  and  he  is  operated  upon  for  some 
trivial  condition  it  may  be.  But  it  apparently  does  not  matter  how 
insignificant  or  how  serious  the  operation  may  be,  it  is  the  alcoholic 
condition  of  the  patient  which  makes  the  surgical  procedure  hazard- 
ous. The  trauma  of  the  operation  added  to  his  already  altered  con- 
dition, breaks  down  what  defenses  he  may  have. 

For  a  few  days  he  may  do  well,  but  a  prolonged  abstinence  from 
alcohol  causes  him  to  become  restless,  nervous,  and  exceptionally 
keen  to  happenings  around  him ;  small  and  insignificant  acts  of  others 
are  irritating  to  him.  Sleep  is  very  poor  and  he  has  hallucinations 
which  seem  to  him  dreams  and  disturb  him,  although  he  knows  they 
are  unreal.  For  several  days®  the  patient  may  be  concerned  about 
himself ;  there  may  be  a  distressed  feeling  in  the  epigastrium  or  sing- 
ing in  his  ears  which  at  times  may  seem  to  be  voices.  He  may  com- 
plain of  dizziness;  tremor  develops  in  his  hands,  and  his  tongue 
trembles.  Finally,  if  nothing  is  done  to  avert  the  calamity,  delirium 
tremens  develops. 

Deliriiun  Tremens 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  delirium  tremens  is  apt  to  develop  in 
regular  drinkers  following  operation  or  with  the  beginning  of  pneu- 
monia.    It  is  most  common  in  emergency  operations  after  injuries, 
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in  patients  who  are  chronic  drinkers.     The  patient,  however,  may 
never  have  been  in  the  habit  of  becoming  actually  drunk. 

Following  the  operation  or  injury,  the  patient  has  an  almost  sleep- 
less night.  The  brief  periods  of  sleep  which  may  occur,  are  filled 
with  horrible  dreams.  Morning  finds  him  restless,  nervous,  tired, 
suspicious  and  apprehensive,  the  appetite  is  gone  and  he  may  or  may 
not  crave  alcohol.  Later  on  during  the  day,  hallucinations  like  the 
nightmares  of  the  night  come  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
wide  awake.  He  may  succeed  in  fighting  them  down  for  a  few  hours, 
but  ultimately  he  is  overpowered  and  horrors  reign  supreme. 

In  the  usual  form  of  the  disease,  recognizable  symptoms  appear 
after  two  days  or  more.  The  patient  is  at  fii'st  quiet,  submissive,  and 
his  condition  may  even  resem])le  mild  shock.  His  mind  is  change- 
able ;  impressions  last  but  a  few  moments  and  frequently  the  patient 
fears  that  he  is  going  to  die.  He  is  anxious  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  his  doctor  or  nurse,  carries  out  orders,  but  sometimes  with 
violence.  He  is  restless  and  nervous,  tries  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  in- 
sensible to  the  pain  it  may  cause  him,  attempts  to  walk  around  in 
an  effort  to  get  away  from  the  hallucinations  of  fear,  persecution,  or 
what  nots,  which  are  torturing  him.  His  mind  is  in  a  chaos  of  ever- 
changing  ideas.  He  talks  incessantly,  the  subject  of  the  conversation 
with  him.self  being  a  combination  of  delirious  ideas  and  fanciful  no- 
tions of  things  and  people  about  him.  He  recognizes  his  friends  for 
a  while,  but  in  the  uncontrollable,  vivid  and  dreadful  hallucinations 
he  soon  ceases  to  know  anything  or  anybody,  and  regards  all  people 
and  objects  as  taking  part  in  his  persecution  and  final  destruction. 
He  may  fight  or  injure  himself  and  others  in  his  violent  efforts  to 
evade  torment.  In  his  panic,  he  moans,  mutters,  curses,  cries,  shouts 
or  prays.  He  looks  fearfully  about,  suspicious  of  everybody  and 
everything,  and  listens  as  though  he  heard  sounds  or  voices.  He 
sees  objects  which  appear  multiple.  These  take  the  forms  of  various 
animals,  such  as  snakes,  rats,  and  dogs.  In  this  stage,  the  patient  is 
obviously  physically  sick.  He  is  entirely  sleepless,  perspires  freely, 
the  limbs  tremble,  the  head  shakes,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  twitch, 
the  pupils  are  widely  dilated  and  the  tongue,  which  is  heavily  coated, 
quivers.  As  the  delirium  increases,  the  tremor  abates  somewhat. 
Finally,  after  many  hours,  even  days  of  torture,  the  patient  becomes 
stuporous,  the  heart  rate  gradually  diminishes,  and  after  a  period  of 
weariness  and  relative  quiet,  the  patient  falls  into  a  deep  sleep  which 
lasts  from  twelve  to  thirty  hours.  Following  this,  he  becomes  cogni- 
zant of  his  surroundings,  the  hallucinations  are  gone,  and  the  orienta- 
tion is  complete,  still  the  mental  condition  is  not  quickly  restored  and 
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for  several  days,  the  patient  is  unable  to  correctly  concentrate  his 
thoughts. 

In  some  men  there  is  a  reappearance  of  the  delirium  during  the 
night,  while  during  the  day  they  remain  free.  In  such  patients,  any 
excitement  causing  mental  exhaustion  may  bring  back  some  of  the 
hallucinations. 

A  good  routine  preventive  treatment  has  been  suggested  by  Max- 
well,^ it  consists  in  giving  a  dram  of  paraldehyde  in  an  ounce  of 
whiskey  every  four  iiours  alternating  with  15  grains  of  veronal.  Such 
treatment  is  carried  out  on  every  patient  where  then*  is  danger  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  and,  ])arti(*ularly,  in  those  alcoholics  in  whom  an  op- 
eration is  performed  without  adqiiate  i)rei>aration.  It  is  kept  up  un- 
til a  sound  sleep  which  lasts  twelve  hours  is  secured.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  patient  can  go  to  sleep  readily,  the  sedatives  are  stopped.  It 
usually  takes  about  two  days  to  accomplish  this.  The  treatment  is 
not  commenced  for  eight  hours  after  an  operation  because  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  stomach. 

In  alcoholic  cases,  most  thorough  elimination  by  kidneys,  bowels, 
and  skin  is  continued  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  operation  if 
there  is  time  for  such  ])reparation.  In  addition,  forced  feeding  with 
large  amounts  of  licpiids  is  persisted  in. 

The  treatment  must  be  symptomatic.^  These  patients  have  often 
subsisted  so  long  on  alcohol  with  inadequate  food  that  degenerative 
change  in  the  heart  muscle,  arteries,  stomach,  and  other  organs  have 
developed,  hence  danger  is  not  so  much  in  the  delirium  itself  as  in 
the  diseased  condition  of  vital  organs  of  the  body.  In  young  alco- 
holics, the  alcohol  should  be  withdrawn,  but  in  w'cak  or  elderly  pa- 
tients, it  can  be  gradually  reduced  only.  The  stomach  should  be 
washed,  if  the  surgical  condition  permits  it,  and  a  generous  dose  of 
epsom  salts  left  in  the  stomach.  The  patient  is  put  into  a  warm  bath, 
or  else  sweating  is  obtained'  by  means  of  the  hot-air  bath  or  hot 
pack.  Potassium  citrate  25  grains,  is  given  every  four  hours,  as  are 
large  amounts  of  water  by  mouth,  by  rectum,  and  under  the  skin 
to  aid  the  eliminative  power  of  the  kidneys.  It  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  however,  that  the  patient  is  to  be  treated  as  one  having  a 
degenerated  heart  muscle  and  no  eliminative  measure  should  be  car- 
ried out  which  would  likely  cause  sudden  dilatation.  The  blood 
pressure  must  be  watched  closely  and  stimulants  administered  to 
the  heart.  Pituitrin  is  useful  for  this  purpose.  Strong  coflfee  can 
be  administered  instead  of  the  pure  caffeine.  Atropine  is  valuable 
in  marked  depression  with  pulmonary  edema,  cold  and  clammy  skin, 
and  it  may  also  lessen  the  craving  for  alcohol. 
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In  mild  attacks,  the  delirium  may  be  controlled  by  paraldehyde, 
1  or  2  drams  repeated  every  hour  if  necessary.  Chloral  in  large 
doses,  30  grains  or  more  may  be  given  per  rectum  by  olive  oil. 

Osier  recommends  a  mixture  of  morphine  (%  grain)  with  chloral 
(15  to  30  grains)  and  to  these  are  added  tincture  hyoscyamus  (% 
dram)  tincture  ginger  (10  minims)  and  tincture  of  capsicum  (3 
minims)  water  q.  s.,  ]/>  ounce.  This  mixture  is  given  every  hour  if 
necessar3%  The  delirium  is  not  cut  short,  but  sleep  is  secured  for 
some  hours,  which  gives  the  needed  rest  to  the  overworked  heart. 

Intramuscular  injections  of  ergot  are  also  recommended.  The  solid 
extract  is  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  sterile  water.  Thirty  drops  of 
this  solution  are  given  every  two  to  four  hours.  It  tends  to  lessen 
the  various  congestions  and  bring  about  a  better  equilibrium  of  the 
circulation. 

Recently,  Leonard^  has  reported  the  results  of  giving  intraspinal 
injections  of  magnesium  sulphate  in  12  cases  of  delirium  tremens. 
Lumbar  puncture  was  done,  and  varying  quantities  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  (10  to  40  c.c.)  withdrawn,  depending  on  the  pressure. 
Following  this,  1  c.c.  of  a  25  per  cent  solution  of  chemically  pure 
magnesium  sulphate  to  every  25  pounds  of  body  weight  was  intro- 
duced through  the  lumbar  puncture  needle  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
The  treatments  were  given  with  the  patient  in  sitting  posture,  but 
afterward  he  was  i)ut  into  the  semirecumbent  position.  These  pa- 
tients required  constant  attention  for  twenty -four  hours  following  the 
injection.  Seven  developed  a  paraplegic  state  in  which  they  lost  con- 
trol of  both  sphincters.  The  condition  appeared  within  forty-eight 
houi*8.  Five  cases  had  retention  of  urine  with  weakness  in  lower 
limbs  and  lessened  reflexes.  The  temperatures  in  these  patients  rose 
to  101°  to  103°. 

Since  the  mortality  is  so  high  among  such  cases  and  since  so  little 
is  accomplished  at  times  with  sedatives,  Leonard  feels  that  one  is 
jastified  in  using  tliis  treatment.  The  delirium  and  restlessness  sub- 
side very  soon  following  the  injection,  and  the  patient  is  restored  to 
normal  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Food  should  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  period 
of  delirium  or  when  the  ])atient  is  awake.  Under  no  circumstances, 
disturb  him  if  asleep.  A  little  eggnog  along  with  the  food  may  be 
given  in  all  cases,  but  in  the  aged  or  very  weak  patients,  this  is  im- 
perative. 

Restraint  is  always  bad  fonn.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  two  attend- 
ants to  watch  the  patient  and  keep  him  in  bed,  this  is  better  than 
the  use  of  any  artificial  means.    If  necessary,  these  remedies  must  be 
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employed.  However,  every  available  means  must  be  exhausted  to 
assure  the  patient  and  to  gain  his  confidence  before  any  attempt  at 
force  is  made. 

During  the  convalescence,  stomachics,  such  as  ginger,  capsicum 
or  mix  vomica  may  be  given.  Frequent  warm  baths  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  bowels,  massage,  early  sitting  up,  calisthenics,  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  will  enable  the  patient  to  leave  the  hospital  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  his  attack  of  delirium  if  the  nature  of  his  operation 
permits. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

POSTOPERATIVE  PSYCHOSES 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  surgical  operation  is  almost  always  considered  a  tragedy.  It 
should,  in  compensation  for  the  mental  and  physical  suffering  in- 
curred, be  followed  without  delay  by  a  period  of  comfort  and  of  good 
health.  It  really  becomes  a  tragedy  when  happiness  does  not  appear, 
but  instead  new  dangers  and  discomforts  present  themselves  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  operation  to  increase  the  gloom,  and,  finally,  the  reason 
becoming  dethroned,  the  fruits  of  surgical  labor  are  suddenly  snatched 
away. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  mental  disturbances  may  follow  oper- 
ations. As  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  Pare  considered  a  *' spirit- 
ual calm,^'  essential  to  the  future  well  being  of  patients  about  to  un- 
dergo one.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  that  postoperative  mental  excitation  was  first  described  by 
Dupuytren  who  called  the  condition  ''delirium  nervosum.^'  A  few 
decades  later,  Herzog  and  Sichel,  and  many  others  reported  cases  of 
insanity  following  eye  operations.  In  1865,  Van  Courtney  reported 
the  first  case  of  insanity  following  ovariotomy.  Fifteen  years  later, 
Lossen  and  Furstner  cited  such  an  instance  following  hysterectomy. 
Since  that  time  many  observations  have  been  made  on  the  subject. 
Such  papers,  however,  have  appeared  sporadically,  and  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  abroad,  these  are  for  the  most  part  fragmentary,  the  authors 
merely  reporting  a  case  here  and  there. 

Mental  derangement  of  almost  every  degree  and  character  has  been 
described  following  surgical  operations.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in 
adults;  in  the  female  more  commonly  than  in  the  male.  Neither 
children  nor  the  aged  esea]H%  though  the  usual  period  of  life  in  which 
this  serious  complication  makes  itself  known,  is  between  thirty-five 
to  forty-five  years. ^  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  just  how  often  post- 
operative psychoses  will  occur.  !Many  psychoses  do  not  make  their 
appearance  until  after  weeks  or  months.  In  the  series  of  forty  cases 
reported  by  Kelly,  the  majority  of  the  symptoms  occurred  between 
the  second  and  tenth  days.  In  eight  instances  they  began  almost 
immediately  after  the  operation.  In  others,  they  did  not  appear  for 
one  month.     Out  of  every  1000  patients  who  undergo  laparotomy, 
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four  will  go  insane,  according  to  Da  Costa.-  Of  5000  insane  patients^ 
Dewey  found  only  3  whose  ininds  were  sound  before  the  operation. 
Of  the  milder  mental  disturbances  which  follow  operation,  Kelly 
found  50  after  13,000,  while  Mitchell  reported  31  instances  in  344 
patients. 

Psychoses  are  as  common  after  mild  as  after  severe  operations. 
The  anesthetic  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference,  the  condition 
occurring  alike  after  ether,  chloroform,  or  gas  anesthesias.  Instances 
occur  even  after  local  anesthesia  as  reported  by  Selberg^  and  also  by 
Grekow."*  It  seems  that  most  of  the  cases  reported  in  the  literature 
followed  gynecologic  or  ophthalmologic  operations.  Picque-'*  very 
strongly  insists  that  postoperative  mental  abei-rations  are  no  more  apt 
to  follow  operations  of  this  character  than  those  on  other  parts  of 
the  anatomy.  Indeed,  Kobe  found  that  out  of  lOG  cases,  (Jo  followed 
genital  and  35  followed  cataract  operations,  while  96  ai)pearod  as  a 
result  of  operations  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Abdominal  opera- 
tion in  which  the  ovaries  are  not  involved  do  not  particularly  pre- 
dispose to  mental  disturbances.  Uow^ever,  removal  of  the  ovaries 
or  testicles  is  peculiarly  provocative  of  this  condition. 

As  to  the  forms  of  postoperative  insanity,  it  is  claimed  that  there 
is  no  one  type.  Clinically  the  term  includes  those  varieties  of  mental 
aberration  which  are  related  to  each  other  only  in  so  far  as  they  occur 
in  a  surgical  convalescence.  The  condition  ranges  from  a  mild  transi- 
tory mental  disturbance  to  that  of  an  incurable  maniacal  state.  Some 
authors  make  no  attempt  to  determine  the  special  form  of  disease 
which  has  presented  itself,  la-bach^  classified  his  five  cases  following 
106  gall  bladder  operations  as  "acute  hallucinatory  confusional  in- 
sanity." Others  have  noted  melancholia,  stupor,  delusional  state, 
hysterical  excitement,  morbid  fears,  delusions,  hallucinations,  etc., 
but  probably  the  most  common  form  is  acute  confusional  insanity. 
It  is  characterized  by  confusion  of  thought  and  incoherence  of  speech, 
delirium,  at  times  delusions  and  hallucinations,  alternating  with  pe- 
riods of  stupor  following  the  mental  excitation. 

There  are  many  factors  connected  with  a  surgical  operation  which 
may  prove  fruitful  as  an  exciting  cause  for  insanity  which  appears 
at  times  during  the  convalescence.  The  patient  may  have  suffered 
from  severe  pain,  fear,  sleeplessne^is  or  exhaustion.  He  worries  more 
or  less,  and  the  operation  is  performed  under  a  general  anesthetic 
which  leaves  him  unusually  toxic.  There  is  some  loss  of  blood,  and 
shock  may  appear  after  the  awakening  from  anesthesia.  There  is  post- 
operative pain  with  possibly  attending  insomnia,  anxiety,  concern,  and 
even  homesickness  which  is  the  last  straw. 
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There  is  a  predisposition,  either  hereditary  or  acquired  in  all  cases 
of  postoperative  insanity;-  the  operation  and  all  that  is  associated 
with  it  being  only  an  exciting  element  which  completes  the  over- 
throw of  the  unstable  and  predisposed  nervous  system.  Histories^ 
are  not  always  reliable,  since  many  patients  are  averse  to  giving  cor- 
rect details  concerning  this  subject.  Many  observers  believe  that  these 
unfortunate  patients  were  in  danger  of  insanity  before  the  operation 
and  would  have  probably  gone  insane  anyway,  sooner  or  later,  when 
exposed  to  the  chances,  worries  and  changes  of  life,  even  had  no  opera- 
tion been  performed.  Da  Costa  definitely  states  that  a  normal  healthy 
individual  will  probably  never  go  insane  following  any  surgical  pro- 
cedure unless  it  involved  the  brain,  removal  of  the  testicles  or  the 
ovaries.  Berkley**  found  that  60  to  70  per  cent  of  those  patients  now 
in  asylums  show  such  a  history,  while  Kaller,^  studying  the  histories 
of  2273  patients  in  Switzerland  noted  78  per  cent  w^th  tainted  an- 
cestry. 

Two  very  important  factors  concerned  with  these  mental  states  are 
fear  and  worrv.  There  is  evidence  in  abundance  to  show  that  fear 
can  produce  all  sorts  of  disturbances  in  the  human  mechanism.  The 
patients,  it  is  tnie,  who  come  to  operation,  are  usually  outwardly 
calm,  heroically  firm  and  determined,  some  even  happy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  freed  of  their  disease,  but  if  one  could  fathom  the  in- 
nermost workings  of  their  minds,  in  many  instances,  one  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  damage  which  this  one  factor  alone  has  wrought,  the 
harm  having  been  done  long  before  the  time  set  for  the  operation. 

In  patients  not  predisposed  to  mental  disorders,  either  by  acquired 
weakness  or  by  heredity,  the  danger  of  permanent  mental  disarrange- 
ment is  not  so  great  as  in  those  not  so  handicapped.  The  operation 
over,  the  gloom  which  surrounds  such  patients  lifts,  and  the  worri- 
ment  promptly  ceases.  In  individuals,  however,  predisposed  to  in- 
sanity, there  may  be  no  rally  at  all  even  after  an  operation  which 
promises  a  life  free  from  the  original  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  the 
condition  passes  from  one  of  worry  to  one  of  actual  mental  unbalance 
which  may  deepen  into  an  insanity  incurable  ])y  any  means  within 
our  reach. 

The  prognosis  in  the  first  class  of  cases  mentioned  above  is  very 
favorable,  but  in  the  seoojid  class,  too  favorable  an  outcome  must 
not  be  expected.  The  prognosis  in  general  according  to  ^FacPhaiP" 
is  60  per  cent  recovery,  while  Werth^^  and  KUbery  claim  only  50 
per  cent.  Fillebrown^-  considers  the  outlook  very  bad  for  any  pa- 
tient in  whom  the  mental  disturbance  is  anything  but  transitory.  In 
older  individuals,  especially  those  suffering  from  serious  organic  dis- 
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ease,  particularly  syphilis,  a  grave  proj^iosis  is  always  to  be  given. 

Crilc  and  his  associates  have  shown  good  anatomic  reasons  why 
such  conclusions  are  inevitable.  He  finds  that  patients  and  animals, 
which  are  victims  of  nervous  and  physical  assaults,  suffer  practically 
the  same  degenerative  changes  in  the  brain  cells.  These  cells  increase 
considerably  in  size,  and  the  cell  membrane  becomes  broken,  causing 
distortion  of  its  shape.  The  reaction  to  Nissrs  stain  is  character- 
istic. An  increased  amount  of  this  stain  is  absor])ed  at  first,  then  as 
the  degree  of  damage  is  increased,  the  reaction  to  the  stain  diminishes, 
so  that  in  the  final  stages  little  or  no  staining  is  found. 

The  nucleus,  nucleolus  and  cell  body  having  been  broken  down,  a 
mere  mass  of  cytoplasm  alone  remains  and  is  inoapable^^  of  regenera- 
tion. The  number  of  such  cells  destroyed  indicate  the  severity  of  the 
lesion.  Crile  and  his  coworkers  have  found  that  the  brain  colls  re- 
spond in  the  same  way  when  subjected  to  overwork,  infections,  drujr 
poisons,  shock,  fear  or  anxiety. 

Just  how  the  exciting  factors  bring  about  such  changes  in  the  nerve 
cells  can  not  be  entered  into  here.  A  more  thorough  study  in  recent 
years  of  disorders  following  operations  is  proving  its  importance  in 
that  they  are  rapidly  becoming  an  avoidable  calamity.** 

It  goes  without  saying  that  before  any  operation,  the  patient  should 
be  known  to  the  surgeon.  A  thorough  history  is  almost  indispensable. 
If  there  is  insanity  in  the  family  or  if  the  patient  himself  has  a  his- 
tory of  having  been  temporarily  insane,  an  operation  certainly  ex- 
poses him  to  very  distinct  danger  of  another  attack.  None  but  the 
most  urgent  operations  are  justifiable  in  these  cases  and  the  risk 
should  always  be  explained  to  the  family.  In  highstrung  or  nervous 
individuals,  and  most  patients  become  nen^ous  in  view  of  an  impend- 
ing operation,  the  surgeon  must  maintain  a  constant  attitude  of  op- 
timism and  encouragement,  he  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  patient  is  to  be  inspired  with  confidence.  Neurasthenics,  if  such 
patients  exist,  are  always  bad  risks  and  operations  on  them  should 
be  avoided  if  possible. 

If  the  patient  develops  symptoms  of  this  dreaded  condition  after 
every  effort  has  been  carried  out  to  lessen  worry,  fear,  surgical  trauma, 
etc.,  treatment  must  be  instituted  at  once. 

Probably  it  would  be  of  importance  in  this  connection  to  mention 
the  following  case  history: 

No.  6056,  Miss  J.  C,  29,  saleslady,  two  sisters  insane.  Patient  was  admitteri 
for  goiter  operation.  Swelling:  in  the  neck  had  started  5  years  ajjo  and  fifradually 
increased.  No  symptoms  of  toxic  pfoiter  until  one  year  aji:o  Avhen  tremor,  nervous- 
ness, palpitation,  and  tachycardia  were  noted.  These  had  gradually  increased 
until  she  presented  a  typical  picture.     She  complained  principally  of  headache 
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of  mistroafnu'iit,  stnrtpcl  to  crj',  talked  irrnticinally,  ami  romahied  viry  inorofc 
and  refiitted  food.  Two  days  lator,  2(100  c.c.  of  water  were  (;ivou  liypodi-riiucally 
at  oue  tiniF,  wliicli  at  oucc  stop^ied  the  mental  exeitatioii,  tlie  pntieiit  KUiaincil 
quiet  tliroiigliout  tliat  day,  anil  slept  well  lliat  night. 

Tlie  following  morning,  she  exi>re!<Bed  fear  of  having  to  go  to  the  asylum 
with  lier  aistern,  and  later,  tried  to  e»c-a|>e  from  the  hospital,  making  it  ni'ciiwarj' 
to  strap  Uer  wrists.  Fig.  2S.  Her  lireniifiLst  was  given  her  by  foi've,  after 
which  she  liccnnie  very  ol.odie'.it,  ate  lier  meals  willingly,  did  not  object  to  the 
straps,  and  tho  wound  healed  perfectly.  On  the  ninth  day  the  straps  were  re- 
inovc<1  and  at  the  first  opportunity  she  got  out  of  lied  again,  wandered  about, 
and  became  so  violent  and  uiiniaiiaKcal>le  that  in  addition  to  strapping  her  linnilN. 
it  n*na  also  necessary  to  strap  her  feet,  (Figs.  -IIA  and  30H.)  All  thi'  preceding 
symptoms  returned,  she  refiiseil  to  cat,  beratne  uiiirosi',  and  complained  of  severe 


headache  oiht  more.  Her  pLils!>,  idinirl 
normal  thron^liuut  all  the  attacks. 
given  10  grains  of  aspirin  and  1  grain 
Next  day  the  patient  was  n;;ain  d 
oeenrred.  I^ater  in  the  day.  tihe  wan  [ 
tlie  four  succeeding  day;',  she  n-iiiaiiu' 


sure,  ami  temperature  remained  aliout 
iiij-ht    she    slept   well,   liavinji   bwn 


alie 


■ci   i 


first  day  she  was  sent  to  a  private  asylum. 

Most  tlioroiigh  I'liniiiiativc  iiieHsiires  innst  lie  attcuiptfd  hi  tlit'so 
cases,  all  the  water  ami  alkalies  the  jiatii'iit  ciiii  tolerate  heiiii;  given 
by  mouth,  in  the  reetiiiii,  and  nrider  tlie  .-^Uiii.  ].ar<!c  ainmints  of  s;ilt 
solution  or  plain  distilled  sterile  water  given  snbi;iitaiicou.sIy  will  often 
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movcil  to  a  private  saiiitiii'iuni  or  to  his  home  as  thought  best  by  tlie 
medical  man  in  fharfre.  Hygienic  mea-snrcs  are  particularly  impor- 
tant, siinsiiine  ami  fresh  air  with  elean  heils,  fre(|nent  warm  haths, 
and  other  nieaistires  neci-ssary  to  prevent  1«hI  sores,  are  indispensa- 
ble. 

The  surgeon  should  keep  aeeuiate  reconls  of  sneli  eases  and  have 
ample  testimony  as  to  what  condition  the  patient  was  in  before  and 
after  the  treatment.  'Where  the  patient  suffers  from  a  delusion  of 
persecution,  some  of  ihese  iinagimiblc  wrongs  may  so  impress  her 
during  the  saner  moments  as  to  acquire  forensic  importance  and  be 


the  subject  of  serious  k-sial  iiiquirii'S.  While 
to  help  the  patient,  the  surgi-on  must  at  tin 
provision  to  protwt  himself. 


?very  effort  is  jnit  forth 
same  time  make  ample 


Febrile  Delirium 
J  the  oiher  ("nditiims  whii-h  may  be  cnfused  with  insanity  is 
febrile  delirium.  Tlii>  term  has  arisi-n  lii-eau-e  of  the  ftn-t  tltat  most 
of  the  general  <ii>.'HM.^  whi.lj  .-iiri.,.  d.-liriiiui  ar.'  f-l.rile.  Delirium  in 
itself  denotes  a  state  '.f  jtifutal  e.\cit.-iiMi]t.  wliiH]  cum-s  «n  Middeiiiy. 
is  only  temporary,  an.]  is  iliie  (o  a  reiuL'iii/alil'f  cuu-c.     Tlie  mental 
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maiiifestatioii  diflfei's  in  no  essential  way  from  some  of  the  acute  in- 
sanities, but  it  has  become  customary  to  restrict  the  application  of 
this  term  to  certain  intoxications,  to  great  exhaustion,  or  to  emotional 
instability,  as  in  hysteria,  etc.,  to  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  to 
infections. 

Very  high  temperatures  frequently  cause  delirium,  as  do  also  dis- 
turbances of  the  cerebral  circulation,  but  the  effect  of  the  toxic  sub- 
stances in  the  blood  is  found  to  be  the  cause  in  the  majority  of  these 
instances.  Delirium  does  not  always  follow  a  high  temperature,  this 
condition  being  seen  at  times  in  patients  with  very  little  elevation  of 
temperature,  as  is  the  case  in  children  or  in  old  people. 

According  to  Da  Costa,  delirium  in  septic  cases  usually  makes  its 
first  appearance  in  the  evening  when  the  patient  is  between  waking 
and  sleeping.  It  is  apt  to  clear  upon  becoming  wide  awake  only  to 
reappear  when  the  patient  becomes  drowsy  again.  After  disturb- 
ing the  patient  throughout  the  night,  it  will  clear  up  towards  morning 
only  to  manifest  itself  later  on  during  the  day.  Acute  mania  does 
not  clear  up  as  does  delirium,  and  there  is  no  true  lucid  interval  in 
the  former  condition.  The  onset  is  not  so  rapid  in  mania  nor  is  the 
degree  of  illness  so  intense. 

In  confusional  insanity,  the  same  symptoms  may  be  seen  as  in  de- 
lirium, and  these  conditions  are  easily  confused.  However,  febrile 
delirium  occurs  during  the  febrile  malady  rather  than  following  it 
as  is  seen  in  actual  insanity.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  post- 
operative psychoses. 

Delirium  Nervosum 

Delirium  nervosum  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  to  describe  a  con- 
dition occurring  within  the  five  or  six  days  following  an  operation, 
in  very  nervous  people.  This  condition  may  follow  injury,  and  hence 
it  is  designated,  by  some,  traumatic  delirium.  Usually  there  is  ma- 
niacal excitement  though  in  some  of  the  patients,  melancholy  depres- 
sion, confusion,  or  even  revelry  w^ith  subsequent  stupor,  are  the 
most  prominent  symptoms.  The  mental  excitement  seen  in  true  delir- 
ium nervosum  has  a  sudden  onset.  The  condition  lasts  several  days 
and  ends  just  as  suddenly  as  it  came.  In  such  a  malady,  hallucina- 
tions, illusions  and  delusions  occurs.  The  condition  is  apt  to  be  con- 
fused with  confusional  insanity,  and,  in  fact,  the  form  with  confusion 
and  a  tendency  to  stupor  is  really  an  insanity.  However,  a  diagnosis 
of  delirium  nervosum  is  not  made  until  it  is  certain  that  the  condition 
is  produced  by  sepsis,  acidosis,  uremia,  etc.  The  patients  usually  re- 
cover if  it  is  purely  a  nen-ous  phenomena,  though  at  times  a  patient 
dies  in  what  is  diagnosed  as  this  condition. 
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Senile  Delirium 

Old  people  do  not  stand  operations  well.  Many  of  them  sleep  badly 
and  are  apt  to  be  irritable,  restless,  excitable,  quarrelsome,  and  even 
suspicious.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  and  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  an 
operation  the  aged  are  predisposed  to  delirium.  No  sign  of  mental 
deterioration  may  have  been  noticed  before  the  operation,  though 
soon  afterward  grave  signs  of  this  complication  may  develop,  and 
mania,  melancholia  or  delusions  arise,  which  unfortunately,  may  be 
the  precursors  of  senile  insanity. 

It  is  common  for  such  individuals  to  develop  delirium  during  the 
night,  but  the  daytime  is  not  always  free  from  the  malady.  An  ele- 
vated temperature  may  occur  or  may  not  depending  largely  upon  the 
condition  for  which  he  was  operated.  When  he  wakens  after  the  anes- 
thesia, or  perhaps  hours  later,  the  patient  becomes  irritable,  suspi- 
cious, restless,  inattentive  to  his  surroundings,  and  soon  passes  into 
a  state  of  delirium.  He  talks  and  shouts,  tries  to  get  out  of  bed,  and 
if  at  any  time  he  does  succeed^  wanders  off.  Frequently  there  are 
hallucinations  of  hearing,  and  in  his  excitement  from  these  or  other 
hallucinations,  suicide  may  be  attemi)ted.  lie  may  become  erotic,  and 
commonly  he  urinates  or  defecates  in  the  bed.  Such  delirious  con- 
ditions soon  pass  away  unless  a  part  of  true  senile  dementia. 

Hysterical  Delirium 

Hysterical  delirium  is  seen  in  young  women  at  times  after  an  op- 
eration. It  is  most  connnon  at  the  menstrual  period.  The  condition 
is  precipitated  by  fright,  overstrain,  worry  or  any  violent  excitement. 
It  begins  suddenly,  being  preceded  by  convulsions  or  these  may  not 
occur  at  all.  The  patient  becomes  extremely  excited,  is  very  restless, 
talks  loudly  but  not  incoherently,  and  becomes  very  obstinate.  She 
will  probably  cry,  scream,  lament,  implore,  and  do  anything  to  at- 
tract attention  and  pity.  She  is  pervei'se  and  is  apt  to  make  indecent 
exposure  or  use  obscene  and  profane  words.  It  seems  that  the  ex- 
citement comes  in  waves  and  during  a  lull,  the  patient  may  suddenly 
ask  intelligent  questions  or  act  normally.  The  whole  condition  is  one 
of  unreality  and  strikes  one  that  the  patient  is  pretending  to  be  out 
of  relation  with  her  surroundings.  The  excitement  usually  ends  after 
an  hour  or  possibly  after  several  hours,  following  which  there  may  be 
lacrimation.  In  such  patients,  the  visual  fields  should  be  examined 
and  the  areas  of  anesthesia  which  are  commonly  found  in  hysteria, 
sought  for. 
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Other  conditions  which  cause  delirium  and  which  simulate  insan- 
ity can  not  be  too  thoroughly  studied.  Dolirinm  following  di-ug 
poisoning:,  delirium  of  starvation  (as  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  or 
esophagus),  of  collapse,  of  fatij^uc  or  of  tlcliriiim  following  acidosis, 
uremia  or  diabetes  mast  not  be  confounded  with  insanity.  It  would 
prove  a  serious  mistake  to  call  such  conditions  as  have  been  named, 
beginning  insanity  or  to  state  that  some  organic  brain  disease  is 
causing  the  mental  excitement  when  some  minor  factor,  at  times 
easily  diagnosed,  is  the  sole  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  serious 
blunder  not  to  recognize  those  who  are  actually  insane  and  not  to 
have  them  eared  for  in  a  projier  way. 


The  treatment  shciuld  caiTy  ivitli  it  every  nu'tlmd  whi.-li  will  aid 
efficieatly  in  preventing  llie  patient  I'roui  injuring!  iiiin-ii'lf.  IJcstniint 
(Figs.  33  to  3(i)  is  used  only  wli,-ii  absoliilely  unav.idablc.  \Vc  liave 
found  it  a  giKHl  rule  to  give,  in  sin-h  easi-s  as  in  the  real  insanities, 
a  large  dose  <>f  water  ami  an  alkali,  A  sulientMrn'inis  in.jerllon  of 
2400  C.C.  of  water  at  <jii<-  linie  will  iiid  inal'-rially  in  <|iiir'liiiL'  a  <!•'- 
lirtous  patient.  Sodiunt  iiii-ai'lioniiti:  and  Midlmn  I'iiiiile  >]iiiii1il  lur 
given  by  mouth  and  per  n-i-lnni.  Tln'se  slimild  he  li>'|i|  up  until  the 
urine  becomes  alkaline.     The  former  drug  is  given  GO  grains  every 
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Your  wound  has  healed  and  requires  no  further  attention. 

The  operation  has  removed  the  cause  of  your  trouble,  but  it  will  take  some 
time  for  you  to  get  well. 

When  you  get  home  you  should  put  yourself  under  the  care  of  your  physician. 
He  knows  all  that  was  done  for  you  and  all  that  was  learned  about  you  while 
you  were  in  the  hospit^. 

Don't  continually  think  about  yourself  and  ask  yourself  how  you  feel.  You 
don't  know  enough  to  tell  whether  a  symptom  has  any  significance  or  not.  You 
employ  a  doctor.    Let  him  do  the  worrying  for  you. 

Don't  worry  yourself.  Worry  is  thinking  to  no  end.  '* Distracted "  means 
drawn  two  ways.     Worry  and  distraction  prevent  rest  and  sleep  and  rosult  in 

chronic  tiredness. 

The  cure  for  worry  is  concentration  on  something  with  an  end  in  view.  To  be 
wholesome  that  something  must  be  productive.  In  other  words,  you  need  occu- 
pation. 

While  at  the  hospital  you  had  a  "rest  cure."  You  now  need  a  "work  cure." 
Try  to  find  some  light,  useful  work  that  will  occupy  and  interest  you. 

At  meal  times  put  aside  care.  Don't  be  afraid  to  trust  your  digestion.  Don't 
abuse  it,  but  use  your  stomach  confidently. 

Keep  the  bowels  open  by  natural  means  such  as  a  proper  diet,  an  abundance 
of  drinking  water,  a  reasonable  amount  of  exercise  and  a  habit  of  going  to  stool 
at  a  regular  time.     Mild  laxatives  may  be  necessary  occasionally. 

Avoid  stimulants  and  hypnotics  unless  prescribed  by  your  physician. 

On  getting  up  in  the  morning  take  a  cold  sponge  bath.  On  going  to  bed  take 
a  warm  tub  bath.     Sleep  with  the  windows  open. 

Rest  in  a  quiet  room  for  one  or  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

Spend  as  much  time  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  your  strength  and  the 
weather  will  permit. 

Increase  exercise  as  you  gain  strength,  stopping  when  you  get  tired  and  not 
going  until  you  get  exhausted. 

Please  report  your  condition  by  mail  at  the  end  of  three  months.  If  you  are 
doing  well  the  information  will  help  ua,  if  you  are  not  doing  well  we  may  be  able 
to  help  you. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

ACID  INTOXICATION 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Acetoiiuria  is  of  such  frequent  oecuiTenee  in  postoperative  conva- 
lescence that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  it  extended  mention. 

Its  importance  is  manifested  by  a  symptom-complex  of  greater  or 
lesser  severity,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  retained  acids  in  the 
body,  which  condition,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  lias  been  termed 
^'acidosis.''  The  degree  of  this  de-alkalinization  of  the  body  fluids  or 
acid  intoxication  may  become  so  great  as  not  only  to  cause  most  se- 
vere symptoms,  but  even  death,  in  fact  this  one  complication  alone 
is  claiming  its  victims  by  the  thousand. 

General  anesthetics  came  into  use  about  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  while  from  the  start  success  attended  their  use, 
there  soon  was  noticed  a  factor  which  up  to  this  time  had  never  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  experimenters  in  this  field.  This  new 
factor  appeared  two  to  three  days  after  the  narcosis  in  the  form  of 
a  profound  intoxication,  at  times  accompanied  with  incessant  vomit- 
ing. As  anesthesia  became  more  general  just  so  did  this  new  con- 
dition increase  in  prominence  and  seventy.  An  explanation  was  not 
forthcoming,  and  since  these  toxic  patients  frequently  died  in  coma, 
the  condition  was  thought  to  be  diabetes.  As  fate  would  have  it,  the 
first  discovery  of  acetone  was  made  in  a  diabetic  patient.  After  this 
discovery  by  Peters^  in  1857,  it  was  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  him 
in  other  severe  cases  of  diabetes.  Soon  thereafter  Kaulisch-  found  it 
present  in  varying  quantities  in  all  stages  of  this  disease,  and  first 
described  the  symptoms  of  acidosis  which  was  then  termed  aceto- 
nemia. KussmauP  in  1874  in  describing  diabetic  coma  mentioned  the 
likely  importance  of  the  toxic  action  of  acetone  as  a  causative  factor. 
During  this  time  chloroform  was  the  popular  anesthetic,  and  many 
deaths  occurred  in  which  the  symptoms  of  acid  intoxication  were 
noted,  but  the  deaths  were  attributed  to  other  causes.  Such  cases 
were  reported  by  Casper,  Konig,  Volkmann  and  others.  Kast  and 
Mester*  in  1891  studied  the  urine  in  these  cases  and  found  among 
other  things  hyperacidity.  In  1894,  Becker'^  working  along  the  same 
lines  but  in  addition  examined  for  acetone  the  urines  of  about  fif- 
teen hundred  healthy  individuals  before  and  after  operation  and 
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found  a  pathologic  amount  in  over  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  following 
narcosis;  three  fatal  cases  being  reported  by  him.  During  this  same 
year  Guthrie^  reported  nine  more  fatalities.  A  year  later  Stocker^ 
added  another  case  to  the  list.  Other  cases  were  reported  from  time 
to  time,  but  in  each  one  chloroform  w^as  given  as  the  cause  of  death. 
Brewer^  in  1902  first  reported  a  fatal  case  which  without  a  doubt 
was  due  purely  to  acid  intoxication,  in  a  patient  free  of  diabetes. 
Two  years  later  Bracket,  Stone,  and  Low^°  cited  several  instances  of 
acid  intoxication  in  nondiabetic  patients  and  gave  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  whole  subject.  After  this  work  operators  seriously  con- 
sidered this  possibility  and  henceforth  acidosis  assumed  clinical  im- 
portance. Bevan  and  FavilP^  in  1905  reported  one  ease  and  collected 
28  more  of  acid  intoxication  following  chloroform  narcosis.  One 
year  later  Beesly^-  reported  17  cases  in  which  he  mentioned  acute 
and  chronic  acidosis.  Later  on  CampbelP'^  and  McArthur^*  each 
reported  fatal  acid  intoxication  following  chlorofo nn  anesthesia.  In 
1908  Rice^'*  found  an  excess  of  acetone  in  the  urine  following  ether 
narcosis  in  90  per  cent  of  202  patients  who  were  not  diabetics.  Of 
214  cases  reported  by  Bradner  and  Kcimann^^  in  1915  a  pathologic 
amount  of  acetone  was  found  in  61.7  per  cent  of  them  following 
ether.  In  17  per  cent  cliacetic  acid  was  present,  but  always  in  asso- 
ciation with  large  amounts  of  acetone. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  acetone  occurs  in  minute  quantities 
in  the  urine  and  blood  of  noi-mal  individuals.  This  materially  in- 
creases in  amount  in  fevers,  wasting  diseases,  insufficient  carbohy- 
drate diet,  and  particularly  following  anesthesia.  The  amount  of  the 
anesthetic,  the  length  of  time  given,  and  the  kind  of  operation  ap- 
parently have  no  bearing  on  the  extent  of  the  intoxication.  It  a])- 
pears  after  local  anesthesia  in  a  high  percentage  of  cases  as  Gell- 
hom"  has  recently  shown.  It  occurs  more  often  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  is  as  frequent,  in  the  infective  diseases  in  children,  as  is 
fever  itself.^® 

The  formation  of  the  acetone  bodies  (betaoxy butyric  acid,  diacetic 
acid,  and  acetone)  is  due  chiefly  to  fat  metabolism,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  free  fatty  acids,  and  is  largely  dependent  on  a  reduction  of 
the  carbohydrate  and  protein  diet,  also  in  general  snbnntrition.^" 
Where  acetonuria  is  found  clinically,  there  is  often  an  intestinal  dis- 
turbance whicli  results  in  a  defcu'tive  nutrition  of  tlie  body,  associated 
with  waste  of  the  adipose  bo<ly  tissue. ^^  It  follows,  then,  that  thr 
fat  which  breaks  down  may  be  the  food  fat  or  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  body  fat.    But  at  any  rate  the  immediate  cause  of  the  appearance 
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of  a  pathologic  amount  of  those  bodies  is  the  disturbance  of  the  metab- 
olism. 

Experimentally  acetone  is  readily  formed  from  fat  or  carbohy- 
drates. Blumenthal  and  Neuber^=°  produced  acetone  from  gelatin 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  be  obtained  from  protein. 

The  first  observers  thought  acetone  might  occur  from  breaking 
down  of  the  proteins,  but  this  was  discouraged  by  von  Noorden,  Ho- 
nigmann  and  others.  Recently,  however,  the  question  has  again  been 
raised  by  Chapin  and  Pease-^  who  have  demonstrated  an  acidosis  in 
children  from  feeding  a  protein  diet  in  gastrointestinal  diseases. 

Just  why  acid  intoxication  develops  is  a  question  which  has  not 
been  definitely  decided.  An  acetonuria  does  not  denote  an  acidosis 
though  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  an  acid  intoxication.  This  phase 
of  the  condition  luis  been  studied  by  vcm  Jacksch,--  Baginsky,-^  Lo- 
renz'*  and  many  others.  Baginsky  in  1888,  showed  that  the  severity 
of  the  sym])toms  were  dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  fever  and  the 
kind  of  food  allowed.  He  considered  it  a  disturbance  of  metabolism. 
Lorenz  in  1890,  while  agreeing  with  Baginsky,  thought  that  gastro- 
intestinal disturbances  were  the  primary  factors  in  creating  this  un- 
natural condition.  Chapin  and  Pease,^^  hold  that  through  such  dis- 
turbances the  epithelium  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  so  damaged  by  the 
acids  or  bacterial  products  thus  produced  that  the  toxins  penetrate 
the  membrane.  Under  such  conditions  the  salts  of  the  food  may  pass 
into  the  blood  in  such  concentration  as  to  act  as  poison  to  the  body 
cells.  Water  is  consequently  withdrawn,  and  this  produces  the  thirst 
so  commonly  observed  in  acidosis.  These  abnormal  acids  demand  an 
increase  of  alkalies,  which  necessarily  causes  a  diminution  of  them 
in  the  blood.  With  the  lowering  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  the 
body  cells  are  damaged  and  the  nitrogen  output  is  thereby  increased. 
Extensive  withdrawal  of  the  alkalies  and  water  may  permanently 
damage  the  body  cells  with  the  result  that  loss  of  weight,  and  in  in- 
fants, malnutrition  and  even  atrophy  occur  after  an  acid  intoxica- 
tion. 

Ilowland  and  Marriott^^  have  tried  to  find  an  explanation  for  acid- 
osis in  the  retention  by  the  kidneys  of  acids  which  are  the  product 
of  metabolism.  In  support  of  this  view  they  call  attention  to  the 
lessened  urinary  output  and  suggest  that  this  may  be  due  to  the  loss 
of  the  acid  excretory  function.  As  has  long  been  known  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  watery  content  of  the  stool,  during  diminution  of  the 
urinary  secretion.  Experimentation  is  now  being  carried  on  to  prove 
this  theorv,  but  while  we  await  the  result  we  are  as  far  awav  from 
a  solution  of  this  problem  as  were  those  men  of  a  half  century  ago. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  body  is  constantly  elaborating 
acids  as  the  result  of  oxidative  processes  in  intermediary  metabolism 
and  in  order  to  neutralize  these  acids  there  is  maintained  a  certain 
alkali  reserve  in  the  blood.  It  is  derived  from  the  sodium  bicarbonate 
in  the  plasma  and  in  the  coi*puscles.  The  acid  and  alkaline  phos- 
phates of  sodium  and  potassium  are  found  in  the  red  cells,  and  the 
proteins.  These  constitute  the  defenses  of  the  animal  organism.  In 
addition  there  is  a  further  defense  in  that  ammonia  can  be  produced 
and  utilized  to  neutralize  acids  when  these  appear  in  excessive 
amounts;  the  whole  being  under  the  control  of  a  central  nervous 
mechanism. 

Anything  which  tends  to  break  down  these  body  defenses  predis- 
poses to  acidosis.  Lorenz  long  ago  showed  that  fright  or  hyperex- 
citability  was  indeed  a  fruitful  cause  of  this  condition.  Bracket, 
Stone  and  Low,  also  found  that  homesickness,  nervousness  from  too 
long  confinement  in  the  hosj)ital  or  the  excitement  of  seeing  other  pa- 
tients recover  from  the  intoxication  of  an  anesthesia,  was  a  predispos- 
ing cause.  Other  causes  outside  those  already  mentioned  are  chronic 
diseases  of  the  liver,  exhaustion  from  hemorrhage,  starvation,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  muscles,  as  may  occur  in  paralyzed  limbs,  and  a 
lowered  general  vitality  as  in  sepsis,  or  diabetes. 

As  a  rule  the  symptoms  of  acid  intoxication  following  operation 
appear  in  from  one-half  day  to  six  days,  though  the  elimination  of 
acid  bodies,  however,  ceases  within  three  days.  As  was  shown  by  Wil- 
ber^®  in  1904  and  again  recently  by  Marriott,  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  is  not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  the  acetone  bodies 
present  and  a  most  severe  intoxication  may  be  seen  without  any  ma- 
terial increase  in  these  bodies.  Keller-^  and  others  have  sought  in 
vain  to  find  other  abnormal  acids  which  would  account  for  the  symp- 
toms. In  view  of  the  above  facts  one  should  not  overlook  these  cases 
of  intoxication  because  merely  a  slight  trace  of  acetone  is  found  in 
the  urine  and  because  the  acetone  bodies  in  the  blood  have  not  in- 
creased at  all. 

The  patient  usually  complains  of  being  sick,  ''so  sick  all  over*' 
and  begins  to  vomit  a  day  or  so  following  the  operation  or  the  nau- 
sea and  vomiting  from  the  anesthetic  may  not  as  yet  have  ceased. 
He  is  irritable  and  restless.  The  appetite  has  not  reappeared  and  the 
breath  has  a  sweetish  fruity  odor.  The  symptoms  may  be  mild  and 
pass  away  in  a  few  hours.  In  very  severe  cases  the  patient  not  alone 
complains  of  being  sick  ''enough  to  die,''  but  looks  it.  The  face  be- 
comes ashen  gray,  the  lips  pale  and  dry,  the  eyes  sunken  and  glassy. 
The  skin  is  moist  and  cold  or  in  some  cases  is  hot  and  dry  and  the  pa- 
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tient  may  become  jaundiced.  A  temperature  from  100  to  103  is 
likely  to  be  present  with  a  rapid  weak  pulse.  During  this  state  of 
collapse  delirium  may  be  noted,  even  followed  by  convulsions  be- 
tween the  paroxysms  of  vomitinj^.  Usually  apathy  and  stupor  will 
be  noted  later.  This  quiet  does  not  last  long  and  the  patient  again 
becomes  restless  and  active  in  his  delirious  state.  As  the  condition 
increases  in  severity,  the  victim  passes  into  a  stupor  which  deepens 
into  coma.  The  respiration  becomes  difficult  and  finally  takes  on  the 
Cheyne-Stokes  t\i)e,  the  heart  weakens,  and  the  patient  dies  without 
regaining  consciousness. 

]Many  observers  have  described  a  type  of  acid  intoxication  which 
comes  al)out  four  days  after  operation,  appearing  suddenly  in  pa- 
tients, particularly  children,  in  whom  the  convalescence  had  given 
no  reason  for  alarm.  The  sick  one  suddenly  becomes  irrational, 
wildly  excited,  and  uncontrollable.  Under  powerful  medication  he 
may  quiet  down,  only  to  start  up  again  with  a  piercing  shriek  fol- 
lowed by  agonizing  moans,  he  soon  develops  the  sym])toms  noted 
above  and  frequently  is  dead  in  thirty-six  hours. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of  the  various  tests  for  acetone. 
Sellards-^  by  removing  the  proteins  from  the  blood  serum  with  abso- 
lute alcohol  titrated  the  filtrate  with  phenolphthalein.  Under  normal 
conditions  a  deep  purple  is  seen,  but  if  acidosis  is  present,  the  color 
is  much  lighter  or  even  absent.  Ilowland  and  Marriott  have  de- 
scribed a  veiy  accurate  method  of  diagnosing  acidosis,  particularly 
in  children,  by  determinating  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  the  air  in 
the  alveoli  of  the  lungs.  An  increased  acidity  of  the  blood  stimu- 
lates the  respiratory  center  to  increased  activity  in  order  to  reduce 
the  carbon  dioxide,  so  that  the  hydrogen-ion  concentration  may  be 
kept  at  a  normal  level.  The  carbon  dioxide  tension  in  the  alveolar  air 
will  be  the  same  as  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  in  the  blood.  Van 
Slyke  more  recently  has  elaborated  a  method  by  which  the  carbon 
dioxide  tension  of  the  blood  may  be  determined.  These  methods  are 
the  most  accurate  we  have  of  determining  an  early  acidosis. 

A  simple  method  of  determining  acetone  in  urine  is  that  described 
by  Lange.^®  **  About  15  c.c.  of  urine  are  placed  into  a  test  tube  and 
treated  with  1  c.c.  glacial  acetic  acid.  To  this  add  a  knifepoint  of 
ground  sodium  nitroprusside,  dissolve  by  turning  the  test  tube  up 
several  times.  Now  overlay  with  strong  ammonium  hydrate.  In  the 
presence  of  acetone  an  intense  violet  ring  api)ears  at  the  line  of  con- 
tact.   The  test  will  show  acetone  in  ^^oo  P^r  (^<'"t  solution.'* 

**Diacetic  acid  is  tested  for  by  adding  an  excess  of  10  per  cent  ferric 
chloride  to  about  20  c.c.  of  urine  in  a  test  tube.     The  precipitate 
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which  forms  is  removed  by  filtration.  To  the  filtrate  add  more  of 
the  chloride.  A  deep  Bordeaux  red  color  will  appear  in  the  presence 
of  diacctic  acid.  The  contents  of  the  test  tube  are  now  halved  and 
one  portion  boiled,  and  compared  to  the  one  unboiled.  The  color 
lessens  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  diacctic  acid.  The  test  in- 
dicates .04  to  .05  per  cent  of  diacetic  acid.''-'" 

To  anticipate  this  mystifying  disorder  it  is  very  important  to  in- 
stitute measures  of  prevention.  Such  measures  were  carried  out  w4th 
some  degree  of  success  by  Wallace  and  Gillepsie."'^  Their  example 
was  soon  followed  by  Brown.'-  Since  then  many  men  have  been  ac- 
tive along  this  line,  notable  among  them  being  Crile,*^^  with  his  well- 
known  **anoci-association.' '  Recently  Quillian**  has  reported  the  re- 
duction of  the  occurrences  of  acidosis  by  carrying  out  a  routine  pre- 
operative treatment.  I  have  for  some  time  given  my  patients  so- 
dium bicarbonate  one-half  ounce  in  water  three  times  a  dav  half  an 
hour  before  meals  for  two  days  preceding  operation.  Glucose  is  given 
per  numth  as  much  as  the  patient  will  take  and  a  glassful  of  water 
every  hour  or  so  up  until  within  an  Inmr  of  the  o])eration.  In  addi- 
tion every  effort  is  made  to  avssure  the  patient  and  get  him  accus- 
tomed to  the  surroundings.  ITis  habits  and  mode  of  living  are  dis- 
arranged as  little  as  possible  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  occur  which 
would  in  any  way  cause  excitement,  or  concern.  The  nights  are 
spent  in  quiet,  bromides  being  given  to  insui-e  (juiet  if  necessary. 

In  spite  of  every  ])reventive  measure,  acetone  may  appear  as  in 
fact  it  does  in  the  great  majority  of  patients.  P\)llowing  the  anes- 
thetic then  in  such  cases  water  is  started  by  mouth  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  able  to  retain  it,  and  after  a  day  or  so  a  ])itcher  is  put  by 
the  bedside  and  the  patient  encouraged  to  drink  a  glassful  evei\v  hour 
or  two.  Continuous  j)roctoclysis  is  kept  uj)  for  twenty-four  hours, 
plain  tap  water  containing  glucose  to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent  being 
used.  An  ounce  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  added  to  each  (piart  of 
proctoclysis,  while  sodium  bicarbonate  is  given  per  mouth.  Others 
have  advised  an  enema  containing  one  ounce  of  olive  oil  and  one 
ounce  of  glucose  in  one  i)int  of  tap  water,  two  hours  before  o])eration, 
the  whole  to  be  retained  throughout  the  operativ(»  i)rocedure.  In 
oases  where  a  violeiit  condition  demands  more  alkalinization,  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in  ])lain  sterile  distilled 
water  is  given  in  a  continuous  subcutaneous  injection.  Marriott 
would  give  intravenously  a  4  per  cent  solution.  Five  per  (Mmt  glu- 
cose may  be  given  under  the  skin  in  the  same  solution  with  the  al- 
kali. Morphine  pushed  to  the  ])hysiologic  effect  has  almost  a  specific 
action.     Carbohydrate  feeding  must  constitute  our  sheet  anchor  and 
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will  be  refeiTed  to  more  in  detail  in  the  chapters  on  feeding,  etc. 
The  time-honored  custom  of  giving  postoperative  patients  proteins  in 
the  form  of  broths,  with  no  thought  of  their  physiologic  needs,  has 
become  so  thoroughly  ingrained  in  many  of  our  hospitals  that  it  will 
die  hard. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

DIABETES  IN  SURGERY 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Glycosuria  is  a  complication  which  is  certainly  not  desirable  in 
any  surgical  convalescence.  Operations  upon  patients  suffering  from 
this  condition  are  usually  not  performed  without  an  attempt  being 
made  to  determine  the  responsible  factors  which  are  bringing  this 
about,  and  without  medical  treatment  being  instituted  to  correct  the 
abnormality.  It  is  fre^iuently  difficult  in  the  presence  of  surgical 
necessities  to  distinguish  between  temporary  or  nondiabetic  glyco- 
suria and  true  diabetes.  In  fact,  as  early  as  1884  VerneuiP  stated  that 
no  one  could  definitely  say  where  ghxosuria  ends  and  diabetes  begins. 
The  present  day  surgeons  look  upon  sugar  in  the  urine  as  a  serious 
fact  and  do  not  try  to  difierentiate  such  a  finding  from  true  diabetes. 
Instead,  they  have  inclined  to  follow  out  a  classification  which  was 
probably  first  suggested  by  Smith  and  Durham-  which,  though  more 
or  less  modified,  is  about  as  follows:  first,  cases  in  which  glycosuria 
is  caused  by  the  surgical  lesion ;  second,  cases  in  which  the  lesion 
causes  the  surgical  condition;  third,  cases  in  which  the  two  are  in- 
dependent and  do  not  influence  each  other;  fourth,  cases  in  which 
glycosuria  is  a  harmful  factor  and  increases  the  danger  of  the  already 
existing  disease  or  injury. 

Of  the  first  class  of  cases  it  may  be  said  that  glycosuria  is  not  un- 
commonly caused  by  the  surgical  lesion  particularly  in  cases  of  in- 
jury or  sepsis.  Redard*^  suggc^sted  that  they  be  classified  as  (1)  in- 
juries of  the  central  nervous  system;  (2)  cellulitis,  lymphangitis, 
and  erysipelas;  (3)  carbuncle;  (4)  gangrene;  (5)  septicemia;  (6) 
injuries  such  as  fractures  and  operations.  To  above  other  operatoi^s 
have  added  glycosuria  as  secondary  to  sloughing  new  growths,  and  cer- 
tain other  intraabdominal  and  intrapelvie  diseases.  In  such  cases  the 
amount  of  .sugar  ranges  from  .1  to  2.50  per  cent,  is  accompanied  with 
a  more  or  less  albuminuria  and  an  increase  of  the  total  twenty-four 
hour  quantity  of  urine;  these  urinary  findings  being  only  transitory. 
Other  diabetic  symptoms  such  as  thirst,  itching  skin,  etc.,  were  pres- 
ent in  these  cases.  This  condition  as  a  conseriuence  of  appendicitis 
has  been  mentioned  by  Da  Costa,*  Leidy,^  Cohn,*^  and  others.  In 
some  of  these  cases  the  percentage  of  the  sugar  was  as  high  as  2.5  per 
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cent  and  usually  lasted  as  long  as  there  was  any  evidence  of  the  disease. 
Inilach^  reported  a  case  of  pyosalpinx  in  which  all  the  symptoms  of 
diabetes  appeared  with  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  and  the  patient 
was  cured  only  by  removal  of  the  tubes.  Strangulated  hernias  have 
produced  a  glycosuria.  Neugebauer,*  experimenting  in  an  effort  to 
find  immediate  cause  of  this  complication  in  such  cases,  discovered 
that  ligation  of  the  vessels  of  the  small  intestines  brought  about  gly- 
cosuria. Croom,®  Beyea,^^  and  others  have  noticed  this  occurring  in 
patients  having  large  tumors  and  have  attributed  it  in  many  cases 
to  the  in(»reased  intraabdominal  pressure.  In  Beyea's  case,  the  tumor, 
an  ovai'ian  cyst,  weighed  ^S  pounds,  and  7  per  cent  of  sugar  was 
found  in  the  urine.  Glycosuria  following  gangrene  has  been  noted 
several  times  in  the  literature.  Phillips^^  in  1902  reported  a  severe 
case  of  traumatic  gangrene  in  which  the  glucose  reached  nearly  4 
per  cent ;  this  completely  disappeared  with  the  removal  of  the  affected 
limb,  which  in  this  instance  was  the  left  arm. 

Recently  Konjetzny  and  Weiland^^  have  found  that  in  about  50 
per  cent  of  fracture  cases  there  is  a  spontaneous  or  alimentary  gly- 
cosuria, which  like  the  above  is  only  transitory.  However,  the  symp- 
toms of  diabetes  are  not  noted  despite  the  presence  of  a  hyperglyce- 
mia. The  glycosuria  appears  at  once  or  it  may  not  occur  for  a  few 
(lays  but  disappears  at  the  end  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  True 
diahi'tes  rarely  occurs;  but,  when  it  does,  more  than  six  months  will 
liavt'  olaj^sod  after  the  injury.  Symptoms  of  this  disease  will  per- 
sist permanently. 

The  actual  cause  of  the  glycosuria  in  these  cases  may  be  an  ana- 
toinii*  injury  such  as  fat  eml)()lism  or  a  purely  functional  disturbance. 
FriMpuMitly  it  is  a  combination  of  both. 

Kejrarding  the  second  class  of  cases,  **it  is  doubtful  whether  dia- 
b(»tcs  can  directly  cause  any  surgical  lesion  except  vulvovaginitis, 
balanopc^stliitis  and  ])ossibly  cataract.^'  The  gangrene  which  occurs 
in  diabetics,  accoinling  to  Phillips,  is  due  to  the  arteriosclerosis  or  nerve 
degentM'ation  which  result  from  the  constitutional  disease.  Carbun- 
cle and  other  infections  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  The 
r(\sistance  beinir  lowered  in  all  diabetics,  such  patients  respond  very 
ba<lly  to  any  injury,  surgical  or  accidental.  The  mortality  from  op- 
eration in  such  eases  is  still  high  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  newer  forms 
of  anesthesia  such  as  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen,  local  infiltration  and 
evtMi  spinal  analgesia  replace  ether,  while  preoperative  treatment  re- 
duces the  amount  of  sugar.  Seven  patients  with  balanoposthitis  were 
operated  by  French  authors  and  one  died  from  extensive  gangrene, 
while  of  102  operations  for  cataract  Legendre  found  that  99  were 
sueeessea. 
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From  a  surgical  standpoint  class  three  is  the  most  important  since 
here  are  placed  the  new  growths,  fractures  and  other  injuries  occur- 
ring independently  in  diabetics,  and  especially  so  since  this  disease 
may  at  the  time  of  the  surgical  emergency  be  unknown,  as  the  symp- 
toms may  be  intermittent.  Phillips  reported  32  per  cent  mortality 
in  operations  on  the  face  and  mouth  for  malignancy  which  occurred 
in  the  presence  of  diabetes.  Of  the  mouth  and  lip  cases  alone  the 
mortality  was  but  25  per  cent. 

In  operations  on  the  breast  there  were  13.4  per  cent  mortality.  On 
the  genital  organs  24  per  cent,  but  in  simple  plastic  operations  the 
moi-tality  was  nil.  The  bad  results  were  apparently  due  to  infection 
which  was  of  course  facilitated  by  the  lowei'ed  vitality  of  the  tissues. 

Abdominal  operations  including  hernia,  appendicitis,  colostomy  for 
malignant  disease  in  Phillips  collection  of  cases  showed  a  mortality 
of  26.3  per  cent.  In  operations  upon  the  extremities  the  mortality 
was  about  33  per  cent.  These  eases  included  crush  injuries,  aneurysm 
neoplasm,  and  fractures. 

Fractures  occurring  in  diabetic  patients  are  considered  doubly  se- 
rious since  nonunion  or  delayed  union  is  so  apt  to  occur.  Von  Noor- 
den"  stated  after  a  study  of  the  researches  of  Toralbo,  Van  Ackeren, 
and  Gerhardt,  that  diabetics  often  excrete  an  excess  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime  salts  over  the  quantity  derived  from  the  food  ingested, 
and  that  they  must  come  from  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Naturally  this 
can  only  be  from  the  bones,  since  an  administration  of  alkalies  causes 
a  decrease  in  the  excretion  of  lime;  Gerhardt  thought  this  was  due  to 
increased  acidity.  Of  the  eases  reported  by  Smith  and  Durham  more 
than  50  per  cent  showed  delayed  union  or  nonunion.  Phillips  cites 
other  cases  of  nonunion,  and  while  perfect  union  does  occur,  he  thinks 
the  former  is  more  common.  Von  Xoorden  advised  the  giving  of 
calcium  carbonate  to  all  these  ])atients  with  fracture  in  an  effort  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  lime.  Such  treatment  carried  out  will  no 
doubt  decrease  the  number  of  d(»layed  or  nonunions. 

The  fourth  cla-ss  of  cases  includes  those  instances  in  which  a  septic 
element  is  already  present  at  the  time  of  the  observation.  It  includes 
therefore  gangrene,  localized  infections,  etc. 

The  question  of  gangrene  is  an  ini[>ortant  as  well  as  an  interesting 
one.  The  so-called  diabetic  gangrene  is  now  considered  simi)ly  a  gan- 
grene occurring  in  a  diabetic  patient.  Such  a  term  is  usually  applied 
to  gangrene  occurring  in  the  lower  extremities.  Considerable  liter- 
ature has  accumulated  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  senile  gangrene  is  usually  accompanied  by  glycosuria. 
Gussenbaucr,**  who  has  done  extensive  work  along  this  line,  advo- 
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irates  '*diet  and  general  palliative  treatment  first  for  this  condition. 
The  arteries  must  ])e  carefully  watclied  on  both  sides  of  the  leg,  and 
if  the  pulse  can  be  felt  distinctly  in  both  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  and  dorsalis  ])edis  arteries  local  removal  of  the  diseased  tissue 
will  be  sufficient.  Tf,  how(»ver,  a  pulse  can  l)e  obtained  in  the  popli- 
teal artery  only  ami)utation  of  the  leg  below  the  knee  may  be  per- 
formed, provided  the  gangn^ne  has  not  spread  beyond  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot  and  the  leg  is  free  of  phlebitis  and  lymphangitis.  If  at 
any  time  in  doubt,  amputation  must  be  done  through  the  thigh."  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bartholomew  Hospital  Tiepoi'ts  failure  to  recognize  this 
rule  carries  with  it  a  75  per  cent  mortality. 

Otitis  media  is  common  in  diabetes,  infecticm  s])reading  up  from  the 
pharynx  which  is  often  in  a  state  of  catarrh.  The  onset  is  usually 
sudden  and  the  pain  is  very  severe  and  ])ersists  even  though  there  is 
a  free  discharge  through  the  external  meatus.  The  discharge  is  very 
apt  to  be  bloody  and  according  to  Eulenstein^"'  there  is  great  tendency 
to  nmstoiditis  and  necrosis.  The  disease  may  run  a  normal  course, 
but  in  many  instances  an  extensive  cellulitis  is  present. 

rdlulitis  starting  in  the  bursa  olecrani  which  necessitated  amputa- 
tion of  the  arm  is  re|)()rted  by  Spencer,  the  patient  recovering. 
Xaunyn  cites  an  instance  of  a  large  thoracic  abscess  which  was  soon 
followed  by  an  abscess  of  the  ]>rostate.  Following  operation  both 
abscesses  lu^aled  without  further  com])lication.  This  case  bears  out 
Nicholas'  ^^'  observations  stated  below  that  glucose  favors  the  pyogenic 
properties  of  many  microorganisms,  while  it  diminishes  their  viru- 
lence. 

It  has  been  emphatically  stated  that  the  urine  must  be  examined 
for  sugar  if  after  an  operation  the  wound  for  no  apparent  cause  be- 
comes septic  or  sloughs.  This  is  frequently  found  present  although 
absent  before  the  o])eration ;  it  being  a  case  of  latent  diabetes,  sugar 
reappears  after  the  general  functional  disturbance  caused  by  the 
anesthetic  or  by  the  mental  effects  of  the  operation.  It  is  well  known 
that  sugar  when  originally  present  is  increased  in  diabetics  under 
like  circumstances. 

In  a  septic  process,  which  at  times  occurs  in  this  condition,  is  found 
the  Staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus  and  other  pus-producing  pyro- 
genic  bacteria.  Even  molds  have  been  found  in  such  cases  by  Auche 
and  Dantec."  Bujwid^'^  showed  experimentally  that  an  amount  of 
staphylococci  which  did  not  i)roduce  .suppuration  if  suspended  in  an 
indifferent  though  sugarless  fluid,  when  suspended  in  a  similar  though 
sugar-containing  fluid  did  produce  it.  ITe  also  demonstrated  that  no 
suppuration  ensued  if  the  injection  of  a  subminimal  amount  of  sta])h- 
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ylococci  into  an  animal  were  followed  by  the  injection  of  normal 
saline  fluid,  whereas  the  injection  of  a  sterile  solution  of  sugrar  was 
attended  by  suppuration.  If  the  su^ar  solution  was  withheld  until 
the  staphylococci  disappeared  from  the  blood,  no  suppuration  resulted. 

These  experiments  were  substantiated  by  similar  ones  of  Nicho- 
las and  Karlinski.  In  addition  Nicholas  showed  that  sterile  water 
produced  as  much  damage  if  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue  as 
did  the  sugar  solution.  But  if  an  amount  of  staphylococci  sufficient 
to  kill  an  animal  in  a  few  days  was  injected,  and  followed  by  a  so- 
lution of  sugar,  either  the  animal  was  not  killed  at  all  or  only  after 
a  much  longer  period,  also  a  large  abscess  made  its  appearance  in- 
stead of  a  small  one  or  septicemia.  Ferrero  also  agrees  with  these 
findings  that  sugar  diminishes  the  virulence  of  microorganisms  but  in- 
creases their  pyogenic  properties. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  will  be  seen  that  a  majority  of  major 
operations  have  been  and  can  be  performed  with  success  on  diabetics. 
The  percentage  of  mortality  is  27.7  as  reported  by  men  who  have  col- 
lected the  material  on  this  subject.  Such  a  percentage  includes  all 
kinds  of  cases  which  without  glycosuria  would  give  a  high  mortality. 
In  ordinary  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  preliminary  treatment 
the  mortality  is  hardly  half  this.  Even  in  emergencies  the  percentage 
is  not  more  than  20  to  25  per  cent,  the  percentage  of  sugar  is  not 
always  a  criterion,  since  fatal  results  have  followed  from  coma  when 
sugar  was  temporarily  absent,  and  eases  with  large  amounts  of  sugar 
have  recovered.^® 

The  treatment  of  patients  suffering  with  this  complication  must  be- 
gin before  the  operation  is  started.  The  general  treatment  of  the  dis- 
ease can  not  be  entered  into  here,  but  while  this  is  being  carried  out, 
the  following  rules  as  observed  by  most  operators  are  important  to 
remember. 

**1.  No  operation  save  of  the  most  urg(»nt  nature  is  to  be  performed 
if  there  is  over  one  gram  of  ammonia  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours. 

**2.  Acetone  and  diacetic  acid  must  be  eliminated  from  the  urine 
even  if  the  ammonia  is  normal  before  a  surgical  procedure  is  at- 
tempted. 

**3.  Much  albumin  is  a  contraindication  to  operation  and  even  a 
small  amount  is  of  bad  prognostic  import. 

**4.  Operation  may  be  performed  at  once  in  cases  of  large  p(»lvie 
tumors,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  glycosuria  is  caused  by 
the  intraabdominal  pressure,  while  in  malignancy  or  in  emergency 
operatioiu  a  very  guarded  prognosis  should  be  giv(>n.'' 
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During  tlic  oi>erati()ii  \ho  most  rigid  asepsis  is  carried  out,  and  the 
operation  fniisliod  as  (luickly  as  possible,  under  an  anesthesia  of  ni- 
trous oxide  and  oxygtMi.""  In  all  operations  wiiieh  ean  be  performed 
under  local  anesthesia,  this  is  the  procedure  of  choice.  Ether  and 
clilorofonn  arc  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

The  after-treatment  includes  the  general  m(»asures  for  elimination. 
Large  anumnts  of  alkalies  are  given  whether  aeetonuria  occurs  or  not. 
]^^orphinc  and  codeine  must  not  be  withheld  and  the  diet  should  con- 
tain some  carbohydi'ates,  as  too  long  and  too  strict  exclusion  of  this 
food  favors  aeetonuria.  If  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  increases 
while  that  in  the  urine  diminishes,  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be 
given  at  once  intravenously. 

Neuritis  is  a  frequent  complication  in  diabetic  patients.  In  ad- 
dition to  making  every  effort  to  eradicate  the  sugar  fi-om  the  blood, 
nKis.sage  and  electrical  stinuilation  is  here  indicated.  Perforating 
ulcers  which  at  times  follow  the  neuritis  are  treated  as  in  any  other 
ulcer;  the  foot  bathed  frequently  in  warm  water  and  kept  elevated 
and  ex])osed  to  an  electric  light  which  is  contained  within  a  screen 
wliieh  covers  all. 

( Jangrene  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  diabetics  particular  care 
must  be  observed  not  to  get  hot-water  bottle  burns.  The  limbs  must 
be  kept  wai'm  and  the  blood  circulating  freely  by  massage.  If  suf- 
fieieut  warmth  ean  not  be  maintained  by  this  method,  the  electric 
liglit  treatment  will  prove  an  efficient  means  of  combating  the  diffi- 
culty. If  ami^utatiou  is  indicated,  the  rule  of  Gussenbauer^*  men- 
tioned above,  nuist  be  cai'ried  out. 

Prui-itis  can  Uo  controlled  by  fieciuent  bathings  followed  by  a  lo- 
tion composed  of  glycerin,  tannic  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  ]{*  to  one 
dram  each  to  tlie  ounce  of  distilled  water.  An  ointment  of  10  grams 
of  menthol  in  an  ounce  of  vaseline  may  be  used  instead. 

The  treatment  of  localized  infections  of  the  skin  such  as  boils,  etc., 
is  discussed  elsewhere  (q.  v.).  Other  complications  such  as  albumi- 
nuria, digestive  disturbances,  etc.,  are  treated  by  trying  to  eliminate 
the  cause  of  iho  diabetes. 

The  most  important  and  most  serious  of  the  complications  of  dia- 
betes is  coma.  Three  types  have  l)een  recognized:-^  Kussmaul's  *'air 
hunger*^  type  or  dyspneic  coma  is  the  most  frequent  of  the  three. 
ThiM'e  are  usually  premonitory  symptoms  of  la.ssitude,  headache,  epi- 
gasti'ic  pain  and  occasional  vomiting.  The  patient  becomes  restless, 
excited,  and  his  speech  gets  thick  and  finally  incoherent.  The  senses 
grow  duller  and  duller  and  he  eventually  lapses  into  deep  coma.  The 
suff(»rer  becomes  dyspneic,  at  first  inspiration  is  affected,  later  expira- 
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tion  and  then  the  respiration  becomes  stertorous.  The  respiration  is 
usually  regular  and  not  increased,  but  is  very  noisy,  being  heard  a 
considerable  distance.  Tlie  circumference  of  the  chest  greatly  in- 
creases with  each  inspiratory  elTort,  this  demand  for  oxygen  being 
the  reason  for  the  name  ''air  hunger.'^  The  pulse  becomes  fast,  small 
in  volume,  and  of  low  tension.  Tlic  breath  has  a  fruity  odor,  the 
urine  is  loaded  with  acetone  and  all  kinds  of  cdsts  associated  with 
albumin  and  there  is  general  cyanosis.  Death  usually  occurs  within 
forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours. 

The  alcoholic  form  begins  with  headache  and  symptoms  suggesting 
alcoholic  intoxication,  the  speech  is  thick,  the  pulse  rapid  and  the 
patient  soon  goes  into  conui,  without  any  distressing  resi)iratory  symp- 
toms. 

Diabetic  coUapsc  which  is  sometimes  noted  begins  suddenly.  The 
patient  complains  of  great  weakness  which  is  followed  by  drowsiness. 
The  face  becomes  livid,  the  lips  blue  and  the  extremities  cold;  the 
pulse  which  is  threadlike  is  around  loO  to  the  minute,  the  respirations 
are  shallow,  slightly  (juickened,  but  not  dys])neic.  The  drowsiness  de- 
velops into  sleep  which  deepens  into  coma  in  which  the  patient  dies; 
there  is  no  fruity  odor  to  the  breath,  no  acetone  or  diacetic  acid  in  the 
urine.  The  collapse  is  believed  to  be  due  to  heart  failure  induced  by 
myocardial  changes. 

The  cause  of  diabetic  coma  is  attributed  by  Iluchard,  Kirstein, 
Corsuda  and  others  to  an  acid  poisoning.  These  acids  though  present 
in  the  normal  blood  are  neutralized  as  has  boc^n  discussed  in  the  chap- 
ter on  acidosis. 

In  this  condition,  however,  the  acids  become  so  increased  in  amount 
that  neutralization  is  impossible  and  the  blood,  being  unable  to  carry 
out  its  functions,  coma  develops. 

When  actual  symptoms  of  coma  have  set  in,  the  treatment  is  almost 
hopeless,  and  the  rule  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  is  nowhere 
better  illustrated  than  in  this  complication. 

Intravenous  injection  of  a  liter  of  4  i)er  cent  sodium  bicarbonate 
solution  is  used  after  200  to  400  c.c.  blood  have  been  removed;  in 
addition  subcutaneous  infusion  of  2  ])cr  cent  sodium  bicarbonate  mav 
be  employed.  Continuous  proctoclysis  of  2  per  cent  glucose  solution 
in  tap  water  should  be  kejit  up.  Larj^e  quantities  of  milk  should  be 
given  by  mouth  at  least  r)00  to  1000  c.c.  to  which  100  grams  of  levu- 
lose  are  added,  being  used  in  24  hours.  Alkalies  should  be  i)ushed 
until  the  urine  is  made  alkaline.  This,  however,  is  hardly  possible* 
according  to  most  observers.  The  temporary  results  are  often  encour- 
aging, the  respiration  becomes  more  quiet  and  the  patient  may  even 
regain -consciousness.     But  in  the  cases  which  have  been  reported 
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tliere  was  a  recurrence  of  the  coma  in  a  few  hours  and  death  occurred 
in  less  than  two  days. 

The  treatment  of  diahetic  collapse  is  the  same  as  that  earned  out 
in  shock  (q.  v.),  which  if  persisted  in  usually  prevents  a  fatal  result. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

NEPHRITIS,  ANURIA,  AND  UREMIC  COMA  FOLLOWING 

ANESTHESIA 

By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Following  an  anesthetic,  albumin  and  easts  may  be  found  in  the 
urines  of  all  classes  of  patients.  From  the  statistics  it  appears  that 
in  more  than  one-third  of  the  eases  this  complication  occui*s.  If  this 
condition  was  pi-esent  before  the  operation,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  made 
woi>?e  re<2^ardless  of  the  anesthetic  used.  Ether  and  chloroform  long 
ago  were  shown  by  Kemp,^  Thompson,-  Buxon  and  Levy,'^  and  many 
others  to  be  irritating  to  the  kidneys.  While  chloroform  is  appar- 
ently not  so  apt  to  j)r()duee  it,  when  such  damage  does  occur  it  is 
more  extensive,  and  the  effects  last  much  longer.  If  the  kidneys 
are  healthy,  small  amounts  of  neither  drug  is  particularly  irritating; 
but  upon  a  diseased  kidney  the  smallest  amount  will  cause  decided 
renal  irritation,  ether,  of  course,  more  often  than  chloroform,  since 
less  of  the  latter  drug  is  rerpiired  for  an  anesthesia.  Grondahl* 
studied  75  cases  following  ether  narcosis  and  found  in  3G  per  cent 
allmmin  and  casts  which  frecfuently  did  not  appear  until  the  second 
day.  In  20  per  cent  of  these  patients  the  nephritis  a|)peared  during 
the  fii'st  day,  while  in  KJ  ])er  cent  it  was  seen  on  the  day  following. 
Depending  upon  the  age  of.  the  patient,  the  duration  of  the  operation 
and  the  amount  of  ether  used,  the  albumin  and  r-asts  disappeared 
w'ithin  seven  to  trn  days.  In  th(*se  cases  the  operations  were  ])articu- 
larly  long  and  seven*  but  tin*  kidneys  were  ai)pareiitly  normal  Ix^fore 
the  operations  were  started.  A  repeated  narcosis  was  followed  by 
the  same  urinary  findings,  but  with  diminishing  severity. 

From  numerous  observations  of  the  urine  it  has  been  found  that 
spinal  and  local  anesthesias  arc  also  followed  by  changes  in  this  ex- 
cretion. These  changes  may  npjiear  in  a  few  hours  or  be  delayed  sev- 
eral days,  disappearinir  a  f<'w  days  later.  No  permanent  or  fatal  re- 
sults, however,  have  been  recorded  although  \  saw  ouq  some  years 
ago.  Tomaschewski  claims  that  iJO  ])er  cent  of  spinal  analgesias  and 
66  per  cent  of  local  an<'sthesias  are  followed  by  changes  in  the  urine 
of  greater  or  less  inijiortance.  ( 'sermak  does  not  find  so  great  a  ])cr- 
centage  of  renal  irritation,  but  Hartleib  inclines  to  even  a  greater 
percentage  than  is  claimed  by  Tomaschewski.^ 
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The  urinary  findings  are  usually  a  trace  of  albumin,  with  hyaline, 
also  finely  and  coarsely  granular  casts.  In  more  severe  cases  in  ad- 
dition, epithelial,  blood  casts,  and  waxy  casta  appear  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  blood  in  a  highly  concentrated  urine.  These 
showers  of  casts  very  probably  result  from  the  renal  congestion  due 
to  the  chilling  of  the  relaxed  surface  of  the  body,  from  actual  irrita- 
tion of  the  kidneys  by  the  anesthetic  or  from  the  effect  of  other 
poisonous  substances  upon  the  renal  i)arcnchyma. 

Renal  function  is  interfered  with  during  the  administration  of 
ether,  being  increased  up  to  tlie  point  at  which  the  corneal  reflex 
disappears,  ceasing  altogether  during  profound  anesthesia.®  Various 
degrees  of  suppression  and  concentration  of  the  urine  occur  with  an 
increase  of  the  chlorides,  urea,  casts,  and  inoi'c  or  less  of  al])umin,  for 
a  period  of  six  to  ten  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  ui-ine  re- 
turns to  normal.  The  changes  are  not  so  marked  following  the  ad- 
ministration of  local  anesthetics,  albumin  only  being  noted  in  a  large 
percentage  of  the  cases. 

Rathery  and  Saison^  have  shown  experimentally  that  ether  inhala- 
tion in  single  or  repeated  administration  is  capable  of  producing 
lesions  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  rabbits,  the  liver  particularly  being 
affected.  The  same  is  observed  with  chloroform,  but  the  lesions  are 
much  greater  in  extent. 

Thompson's®  conclusions  concerning  the  effects  of  ether  upon  renal 
function  are  as  follows : 

**1.  During  ether  narcosis  the  volume  of  urine  secreted  is  affected 
in  two  ways.  In  the  majority  of  experiments  there  is  a  decrease,  in 
a  few  an  increase.  The  latter  is  i)robably  an  early  or  light  effect,  the 
former  a  pronounced  effect. 

''The  depressing  effect  is,  however,  more  marked  than  with  chloro- 
form, and  complete  arrest  occurs  more  readily. 

''2.  The  after-effect  is  less  marked  but  similar  to  that  of  chloroform. 
The  maximum  outflow  of  urine  occurs  about  three  hours  after  removal 
of  the  anesthetic. 

''3.  The  output  of  nitrogen  with  ether  corresponds  more  closely 
with  its  influence  on  the  outflow  of  urine  than  is  the  case  with  chloro- 
fonn.  In  the  late  stages  of  the  anesthesia,  where  the  urine  volume 
is  decreased,  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  is  diminished  almost  exactly 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  urine  volume. 

"4.  The  effect  of  ether  narcosis  on  the  circulation  of  the  kidnev 
differs  also  from  that  of  chloroform.  With  the  former  the  urine, 
when  diminished  in  volume  is,  as  a  rule,  more  concentrated  (contains 
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more  nitrogen).     The  converse  was  the  case  with  chloi'oform.     The 
effect  of  ether  is,  therefore,  primarily  vascular. 

**5.  In  ether  narcosis,  when  the  curves  of  urine  outflows,  kidney 
volume  and  blood  pressure  are  compared,  although  there  is  not  com- 
plete parallelism,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  closer  correspondence  than 
is  the  case  with  chloroform.  This  statement  does  not  apply  to  the 
arrest  of  urinary-  secretion,  which  occui*s  more  readily,  and  with  a 
relatively  higher  blood  pressure  in  ether  than  in  chloroform  nar- 
cosis. 

**6.  The  escape  of  leucocytes  into  the  urine  after  free  ether  nar- 
cosis is  more  marked  than  with  chloroform,  probably  indicating  a 
higher  degree  of  stasis  in  the  glandular  capillaries.  Dilation  of  cap- 
illaries and  escape  of  leucocytes  have  been  noted  by  previous  in- 
vestigations, after  ether  inhalation,  in  the  case  of  other  vascular 
areas  than  renal. 

**7.  An  increased  excretion  of  chlorides  is  seen  after  ether  inhala- 
tion, but  is  much  less,  and  of  shorter  duration,  than  in  the  case  of 
chloroform. 

**8.  Temporary  albuminuria  appears  in  dogs  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  experiments  with  ether  than  with  chloroform. 

'*9.  Reducing  substances,  not  sugar,  which  were  not  i)rescnt  in  the 
normal  urine,  appeared  in  a  small  number  of  the  experiments  after 
ether  narcosis.  *' 

Grube^  by  extensive  experimentation  upon  dogs  has  found  that 
these  reducing  substances  are  caused  by  a  disturbed  heat  regulation 
of  the  body.  The  temperature  being  reduced,  the  organism  becomes 
chilled  as  above  stated. 

Primary  acute  nephritis  is  rare  following  anesthesia  and  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  mentioned  simply  appear  to  be  a  renal  irri- 
tation which  is  more  or  less  transitory,  or  are  the  effects  of  a  pre- 
existing kidney  lesion. 

The  treatment  should  begin  upon  the  operating  tabhs  in  that  the 
least  possible  amount  of  the  anesthetic  be  used  and  the  patient  not  ho. 
unnecessarily  exposed  until  the  body  becomes  chilled.  ImmediatiOy 
following  the  o])eration,  ])lain  tap  water  should  be  given  |»cr  rectum 
by  the  drop  method.  A  salt-free  diet  is  aUowcvl  in  the  bad  cas(»s 
otherwise  a  regular  routine  postoy)erative  diet,  q.  v.,  is  prescribed. 
A  pitcher  of  water  is  placed  at  the  bedsich*  and  the  patinit  is  encour- 
aged to  drink  all  the  water  possibh\  a  glassful  being  ordcnMl  evrry 
two  hours  in  addition. 

In  spite  of  the  best  treatment  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
urine  secreted  may  become  more  marked,  and  can  even  develop  into 
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the  stage  of  anuria.  Anuria  is,  however,  more  apt  to  be  noted  soon 
after  an  operation,  the  result  of  some  surj^ical  accident  like  tying  off 
of  ureters  or  the  removal  of  a  solitary  secreting  kidney;  in  such  in- 
stances, however,  the  patient  will  probably  die  within  forty-eight 
hours.  In  cases  where  the  ureters  are  involved,  the  individual  will 
not  succumb  so  soon,  the  prognosis  being  actually  good  if  the  con- 
dition is  promptly  relieved  by  operation. 

Thomas^®  recently  reported  an  anuria  of  five  and  one-half  days' 
standing  in  a  patient  in  whom  nephrectomy  had  been  done  for  py- 
onephrosis four  years  before.  The  remaining  kidney  function  as  de- 
termined by  tests  was  found  to  be  normal  after  recoverv. 

Basham^^  reported  a  case  in  which  anuria  first  appeared  on  the 
twelfth  postoperative  d«y  following  nephrectomy  for  hypernephroma. 

This  condition  most  commonly  follows  operations  u})()n  tlie  urinary 
tract.  Traumatism  of  the  tissues  in  a  nephrectomy  in  whatever 
method  is  used  to  keep  the  patient  in  the  usual  kidney  position,  tends 
to  cause  this  condition. 

Permanent  draiimge  of  a  distended  bladder  or  surgical  shock  is 
followed  at  times  by  anuria,  and  at  times  an  unrecognized  acute 
nephritis  has  been  the  cause  of  this  serious  complication. 

The  symptoms  which  result  from  this  condition  during  the  early 
stages  are  not  at  all  suspicious  of  any  grave  illness.  The  appetite  is 
I)oor,  the  patient  is  usually  restless  and  sleep  is  much  impaired,  but 
headache  and  vomiting  may  not  be  present.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases,  some  urine  is  passed  at  times ;  it  is  usually  blood  stained, 
of  low  specific  gravity  and  contains  very  little  urea  or  other  excre- 
tory products.  The  symptoms  are  not  at  all  relieved  by  such  excre- 
tion and  it  does  not  in  any  way  postpone  the  ultimate  result,  which 
is  death,  unless  active  medical,  and  in  many  instances  surgical,  meas- 
ures are  carried  out  to  offset  such  an  end.  Though  the  mind  remains 
clear,  progressive  muscular  weakness  is  marked ;  the  expression  is 
anxious,  the  mouth  and  tongue  become  dry,  the  lips  parched  and  the 
skin  hot.  The  pupils  are  contracted  and  muscular  twitchings  are 
noted  in  many  cases. 

The  patient  becomes  more  and  moi'e  drowsy,  and  while  delirium  may 
occur,  convulsions  are  rare,  w^hile  coma  may  be  absent.  The  pulse 
rate  is  little  affected,  usually  being  slightly  quickened  while  the  tem- 
perature falls  below  the  normal  during  the  last  stages.  The  patient 
is  sometimes  conscious  up  until  the  moment  of  death. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  must  necessarily  be  active  an^ 
efficient.  If  after  eight  hours  the  patient  has  not  voided,  the  forcing 
of  water  should  be  started  as  suggested  in  the  treatment  of  nephritis, 
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in  addition  to  continuous  subcutaneous  injection  of  distilled  sterile 
water  free  from  salt.  If  patient  has  not  voided  after  twenty-four 
hours,  catheterize  and  immediately  irrigate  the  bladder  with  a  2  per 
cent  boric  acid  solution.  If  no  urine  is  obtained  or  at  most  an  insuffi- 
cient amount,  even  after  the  above  treatment  has  been  carried  out,  the 
patient  should  at  once  be  surrounded  with  hot-water  bottles  and  the 
region  of  the  kidneys  dry  cupped.  An  electric  light  bath  is  easily 
used  and  proves  most  efficient.  It  may  become  necessary  to  put  the 
patient  in  a  hot  bath,  and  this  is  at  once  followed  by  %  grain  of 
pilocarpine  hydrochlorate  hypodermically.  Such  will  sometimes 
start  the  urinary  secretion.  Thomas'  case  was  efficiently  treated  by 
catheterizing  the  ureter  and  flushing  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  with 
normal  saline.  The  catheter  was  retained  for  three  days  and  during 
this  time  frequent  irrigations  were  carried  out.  Such  treatment  may 
be  employed  in  addition  to  the  methods  of  producing  diaphoresis.  If 
the  patient ^s  condition  will  permit,  hydragogue  catharsis  also  may 
be  attempted.  Any  treatment  whatsoever  must  be  carried  out  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  heart,  and  stimulants  given  if 
necessary. 

If  the  above  measures  fail,  the  kidney  must  ])e  decapsulated  as 
advi.sed  by  Da  ('osta,^'-  Edcbohls,*"*  Tyson,^*  and  others.  The  technic 
of  the  operation  is  as  follows:  The  kidney  is  exposed  by  the  usual  in- 
cision, the  fatty  capsule  is  removed  fnmi  the  true  capsule,  the  dis- 
section being  continued  around  each  kidney  pole  until  the  pelvis  is 
reached.  The  kidney  is  now  ])ulled  out  of  the  wound  and  the  true 
capsule  incised  along  the  entire  convex  border  and  after  separation 
from  the  kidney  is  cut  away  close  to  its  junction  with  the  pelvis.  The 
kidney  is  then  returned  to  its  bed  of  fat  and  the  wound  closed. 
Drainage  should  not  be  eini)loyed  unless  there  is  severe  edema  ac- 
cording to  Ertzbischoff.^' 

I>emic  coma  is  to  ])e  expected  in  elderly  jiatients  in  whom  a  chronic 
interetitial  nephritis  exists.  It  may  also  occur  in  younger  individ- 
uals who  give  a  history  of  severe  attacks  of  (lii)htheria  or  scarlet 
fever  in  childhood  with  more  or  less  kidney  symptoms  later  on.  Old 
prostatics  are  particularly  prone  to  this  malady. 

However,  according  to  Willson,^*  not  all  casos  of  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  are  subject  to  uremia,  since  neither  sclerosis  of  the  kidney 
nor,  in  fact,  arteriosclerosis  predisposes  to  uremia  until  hypertension 
of  tlie  vascular  system  is  superadded.  The  two  by  no  means  go  nec- 
essarily hand  in  hand,  ^fany  cases  of  high  grade  sclerosis  pn^sent 
a  comparatively  normal  blood  j)ressure.  Add  arteriosclerosis  and 
hypertension,  with  its  consequent  intracr«nial  pressure  to  the  local 
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toxic  irritation,  and  we  have  at  once  the  ideal  setting  for  the  uremic 
picture. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  the  vascular  hypertension  of  uremia  has  not 
yet  been  discovered.  It  would  appear  by  no  means  impossible  tliat 
the  intracranial  pressure  is  j)artly  due  to  toxic  or  inflammatory  ex- 
udate; that  this  causes  hypertension  within  the  cranium,  and  favoi*s 
a  similar  hyi)crtension  thioujjrhout  the  i^eneral  circulation,  or  vice 
versa:  and  that  the  symptom-com])lex  of  uremia  is  thus  usually  due 
to  such  a  sequence  of  causes.  Probably  uremia  can  not  occur  in  the 
presence  of  low  intravascular  and  intracerebral  tension. 

Usually  if  tlie  syini)t()ius  aj^pear  after  a  few  days  there  is  a  premoni- 
tion of  the  condition  and  the  jiatient  complains  of  sleeplessness  fol- 
lowed by  headache,  dizziness,  inability  to  see  i)lainh',  some  epigas- 
tric pain  and  nausea.  The  blood  pressure  I'ises  and  the  refl(»xes  be- 
come exa«rgerated.  Dyspnea  and  muscular  twitching  may  develo]) 
with  the  increasing  severity  of  the  symptoms  and  finally  delirium. 
The  patient  may  now  become  comatose  and  remain  in  this  state  for 
davs  until  death  or  convulsions  mav  intei'vene.  When  these  occur 
the  eyes  roll  upward  and  to  one  side,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  pa- 
tient stares.  Then  a  jerking  of  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  head 
draws  to  one  side,  and  the  neck  and  face  muscles  become  clonically 
convulsed,  this  spreading  to  the  arms,  and  hands,  then  finally  the 
musculature  of  the  entire  body  is  in  irregular  violent  movements. 
The  face  becomes  cyanotic  and  saliva  issues  from  the  mouth.  The 
pulse  gets  rapid,  weak  and  irregular,  while  Cheyne-Stokes '  respira- 
tion is  the  rule.  Incontinence  of  feces  and  urine  may  be  present 
during  the  attack.  After  a  few  minutes  the  muscles  become  relaxed, 
the  patient  takes  a  deep  breath,  and  after  a  short  period  in  which  he 
is  dazed,  will  awaken  wondering  what  has  happened.  If  however, 
he  was  in  a  stupor  before  the  convulsion,  sleep,  stupor  or  deep  coma 
will  follow. 

The  treatment  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  poison  which 
is  at  work  is  a  nitrogcMious  ])r()duct  which  fails  to  be  properly  excreted 
by  the  kidneys.  In  such  eases  a  diet  suitable  to  this  particular  con- 
dition has  usually  already  been  carried  out.  Active  elimination 
through  the  kidneys,  bowels,  and  skin  is  the  best  means  we  have  for 
the  combating  of  this  condition.  AVater  must  be  forced  as  described 
under  anuria  and  at  all  times  a  liberal  amount  of  alkali  must  be  sup- 
])lied,  sodium  bi<'arbonate  and  sodium  ('itrate  being  most  generally 
used  undei-  the  skin  or  intravenous  as  a  matter  of  course.  (See 
Acidosis.) 

While  this  treatment  is  being  cari'ied  out  the  heart  must  be  sup- 
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ported  with  some  preparation  of  digitalis,  which  is  a  diuretic  as  well 
as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  symptoms. 

Willson  would  employ  lumbar  puncture  early  in  the  course  of 
uremia  and  repeatedly,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  the  lowering  of  the 
systolic  blood  pressure.  The  good  results  obtained  by  him  and 
others  by  this  means  very  strikingly  confirm  Cathelin's'^  conclusions 
that  there  is  a  constant  intercommunication  between  the  blood  circu- 
lation and  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  by  means  of  lymph  vessels. 

The  following  post-hospital  instructions  are  handed  to  every  high 
blood  pressure  patient  by  Dr.  Stuart  !McGuire  :^^ 

Your  wound  has  lioalod  an<l  needs  no  further  attention.  From  a  surp^cal  stand- 
point you  are  weU.  From  a  medical  standpoint  you  still  need  observation  and 
treatment. 

Your  watchword  shouhl  be  "Moderation.'^  This  is  not  because  you  arc  an 
invalid,  but  to  avoi<l  becoming  one. 

Go  slowly.  Moderation  will  serve  you  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  like  oil  to  a 
fifood  machine. 

Work  easily;  exercise  lijjhtlv. 

Shortness  of  breath  is  a  sijj^nal  to  slow  down. 

Bo  temperate  in  all  indulgences. 

Avoid  excitement ;  cut  out  worry. 

Eat  sparingly — finish  ri  little  hungry  rather  than  replete.  Better  five  small 
meals  than  three  large  ones.  Take  meat  not  moro  than  once  day,  and  sparingly 
then.  No  meat  extracts.  Limit  salt.  Highly  seasoned  foods  arc  not  desirable. 
Vegetables,  fruits,  bread,  cereals,  and  milk  should  constitute  your  staple  diet. 
Tea  and  coffee  should  be  used  modeiatelv  if  at  all.  Your  use  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  should  depend  somewhat  on  your  former  habit.  Decrease  rather  than 
increase.     Drinking  water  should  be  neither  linnted  nor  forced. 

Keep  the  bowels  open.  Take  K]>s(»m  or  C.'irlsbad  salts  once  or  twice  a  week,  if 
necessary,  to  make  them  a  little  free. 

Secure  ample  rest.     Retire  early  and  sleep  late.     Be  a  little  lazy. 

Exercise  regularly  but  not  violently.  Avoid  straining  at  stool.  Cold  baths 
had  iM'tter  not  be  used.  Warm  or  tepid  water  is  preferable.  Turkish  baths 
should  not  be  taken  without  the  advice  of  your  ])hysician.  He  is  fully  acquainted 
with  what  has  been  done  for  you  and  what  has  bt'en  learned  about  vou  while  you 
were  at  the  hospital.     You  shouM  ccinsult  him  at  reasonable  intervals. 

Many  men  and  women  have  tlone  the  best  work  of  their  lives,  working  under 
similar  limitations. 

Please  report  your  condition  at  the  end  of  three  months,  by  mail.  Tf  you  are 
doing  well  the  information  will  help  u«<.  If  you  are  not  doing  well,  we  may  be 
able  to  help  you. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

BACTERIEMIA    (GENERAL  SEPTIC  INFECTION) 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  entry  of  pathoj^enic  bacteria  into  the  blood  stream,  followed 
by  their  growth  and  proliferation,  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  in- 
cidences which  may  arise  during  a  surgical  convalescence.  It  is  in- 
deed a  serious  complication,  one  which  sometimes  causes  a  fatal  ter- 
mination after  an  otherwise  favorable  prognosis. 

The  term  bacteriemia  probably  more  clearly  defines  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  than  the  older  appellations,  septicemia  or  sepsis,  which 
were  used  during  the  earliest  periods  to  designate  this  condition. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  bacteria  are  ])resent  in  the  mouth, 
nose,  upper  air  passages,  gastrointestinal  tract  in  all  animals,  where 
thev  aie  constantlv  brought  ))v  the  air,  food  and  drink.  They  arc 
also  found  on  the  skin,  about  the  hair,  and  within  the  sweat  and  se- 
baceous glands.  The  urogenital  tracts  of  men  and  animals  also  pre- 
sent their  goodly  share  of  these  microorganisms.  Despite  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  bacteria  on  the  external  and  internal  surfaces 
of  the  body  invasion  of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  covering  of  same 
is  not  to  any  marked  degree  accomplished,  which  results  in  the  tissues 
and  the  blood,  lympli,  etc.,  being  i)ractically  sterile.* 

The  lowering  of  the  patient's  resistance  through  operative  proce- 
dure or  by  any  other  means  invites  the  microorganisms  to  attack. 
Under  these  circumstances  each  of  the  anatomic  regions  named,  be- 
comes in  addition  to  the  operative  wound,  a  possible  poiiarof  entry. 
For  its  def<'nse,  the  l)ody  pos.sesses  a  ** protective  mechanism'*  which 
consists  in  the  main  both  of  mechanical  and  biological  factors.^  Bac- 
teria which  are  already  present  and  have  become  active  destructive 
agents  through  conditions  mentioned  above  or  through  the  occasional 
visit  of  microorganisHLs  which  are  seen  only  under  such  circumstances, 
are  met  by  tlie  mechanical  defense  of  tlie  body  first.  These,  however, 
are  always  active  even  under  normal  conditions,  for  example,  the 
skin  and  mucous  membranes,  so  long  as  they  are  intact,  form  the  most 
efficient  barriei's  the  body  presents.  ^Mucous  membranes  are  further 
aids  in  this  respect  in  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  situated  in 
protected  locations,  and  are  in  some  instances  reinforced  with  cilia, 
which  materially  assist  in  the  mechanical  defense.-*  The  eye  is  pro- 
tected from  infection  by  the  mechanical  factors  involved  in  winking, 
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while  the  laerimal  secretions  carry  away  material  which  may  have 
entered.  In  spite  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  air  and  other  agents 
whicli  carry  bacteria,  tlie  conjunctival  sac  is  sterile  in  69  per  cent  of 
the  cases.*  The  respiratory  tract,  though  intimately  associated  with 
air  laden  with  bacteiia,  is  practically  sterile  below  the  glottis  as 
shown  by  Jundell."'  Meltzer  believes  this  is  explained  in  part  by  the 
action  of  the  cilia,  which  throw  back  the  bacteria  that  may  have 
passed  the  glottis,  while  those  which  even  the  cilia  fail  to  stop,  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  lymph  nodes  in  the  vicinity.  He  cites  the  obser- 
vations of  I^oomis  and  of  Pizzini  who  liave  found  living  tubercle  ba- 
cilli in  40  i)er  cent  of  i)cribronchial  glands  of  patients  possessed  of 
nontuborculous  lungs.  The  further  attempt  of  the  body  to  eliminate 
as  many  as  possible  of  .the  invadei's  is  seen  in  the  action  of  the  various 
s])hincters,  which  prevent,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  crowding  of  the 
individual  cavities  with  bacteria.  The  tears,  saliva,  and  mucus,  etc., 
remove  the  microoi'ganisms  which  j)ass  the  sphincter  sentinels  or  else 
kill  many  through  bactericidal  powers.^'  The  number  of  saprophyt- 
ic and  i)atliogcnic  bacteria  which  are  pi'esent  in  the  upper  alimentary 
canal  are  but  small  indeed,  compared  to  the  myriads  which  infest  the 
large  intestine.  While  it  is  true  most  of  these  microorganisms  are 
harmless  and  even  useful  as  an  aid  to  digestion,  many  are  patho- 
genic but  their  deleterious  influences  are  outweighed  by  the  action  of 
the  nonpathogenic.  The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  ])lays  a  most 
important  I'ole  in  keeping  these  bacteria  confined,  yet  according  to 
Adami/  many  ai'c  l)r()uglit  into  the  system  ])r()j)er  through  the  agency 
of  leucocytes  which  are  contained  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  intes- 
tinal tract.  He  has  shown  that  not  only  the  lymph  nodes  of  normal 
animals  constantly  afford  cultures  of  bacteria,  ])ut  also  properly  pre- 
l)ared  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  kidney,  etc.,  from  these  same  animals 
will  reveal  pathogenic  as  well  as  nonpathogenic  bacteria.^  The  net 
w^ork  of  lymphatics  and  lymph  nodes^  throughout  the  body  constitute 
another  mechanical  defence,  too  well  known  to  require  extended  men- 
tion. The  further  action  of  the  mechanical  measures  for  defense  is 
exemplified  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  body,  at  least  some  of  the  in- 
fecting agents,  by  means  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  such  as  the 
bile,  sweat,  and  urine. ^^  Cohnheim"  considers  the  secretions  of  the 
bod}-  the  chief  agent  of  defense  in  removing  the  bacteria  from  the 
body,  to  which  Meltzer  does  not  agree.  Ilowxver,  he  says  that  it  is 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  toxins  which  ahvays  accom- 
pany these  infections  are  excreted  freely  thrcmgh  these  channels. 

As  to  the  biological  defensive  mechanism  of  the  body,  it  has  been 
shown  repeatedly  that  if  relatively  virulent  bactei'ia  are  introduced 
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into  the  blood  stream  of  a  healthy  animal  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  not  only  do  they  disappear  from  the  blood,  but  also  from 
the  organs  of  the  body  as  well/-  However,  a  like  number  of  the  same 
microorganisms  introduced  into  an  animal  with  some  necrotic  lesion 
as  shown  by  Cheesman  and  Meltzer^^  or  even  with  chronic  heart  or 
kidney  disease  or  other  chronic  ailment  as  shown  by  Flexner  soon 
produce  general  bacteriemia  and  death. 

The  power  of  the  body  fluids  and  living  cells  to  kill  and  dispose 
of  bacteria  has  been  known  for  some  time.^*  The  alexins  or  "defen- 
sive proteins''  which  have  been  shown  to  possess  marked  bacterici- 
dal powers,  are  the  most  important  defensive  ingredient  of  the  body 
fluids.  The  leucocytes  are  the  cells  most  prominent  in  bacterial  de- 
stioiction,  though  other  cells  of  the  mesodermal  type  are  frequently 
actively  engaged  in  this  work.  Through  positive  chemotaxis,  the  leu- 
cocytes are  attracted  to  the  invading  bacteria,  and  overpowering  them, 
finish  the  destruction  through  phagocytosis. 

The  normal  invasion  of  the  body  by  these  various  bacteria,  Meltzer 
believes  to  be  beneficial;  he  says  it  means  an  immunization  only 
against  larger  numbers  of  these  same  bacteria  during  periods  of 
lowered  resistance.  Probably  he  has  sounded  a  great  truth:  viz., 
constant  immunization  makes  general  septic  infection  a  rare  occur- 
rence.    I  feel  that  it  applies  especially  well  to  postoperative  cases. 

The  microorganisms  which  most  often  incite  septicemia  are  the 
Staphylococcus  aureus  or  Streptococcus  pyogenes  or  both.  Less  fre- 
quently the  Staphylococcus  albus.  In  some  cases  the  colon  bacillus 
or  pneumococcus  are  causative  factors.  General  infection,  however, 
has  followed  the  invasion  of  the  blood  current  by  the  gonococcus, 
Micrococcus  tatragenus,  tetanus  bacillus  or  Bacillus  pyocyaneus.  The 
condition  may  occur  as  a  result  of  a  general  infection  from  any  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases  which  can  complicate  a  surgical  convales- 
cence. 

In  all  ca.ses  of  suspected  septicemia,  blood  should  be  taken  for  ex- 
amination at  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  If  negative,  it  should  be 
taken  again  in  a  few  days.  The  early  observers  along  this  line,  much 
more  frequently  secured  positive  blood  cultures  than  the  later  ob- 
servers. Weleh^^  showed  this  was  due  to  faulty  technic  among  the 
former  class  of  men.  He  has  demonstrated  that  the  Staphylococcus 
albus  is  frequently,  if  not  constantly,  present  in  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  skin,  and  that  it  can  not  be  destroyed  by  the  ordinary  methods  of 
cutaneous  disinfection.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  secure  the  blood 
under  aseptic  precautions  from  a  vein,  preferably  the  median  basilic. 
The  blood  is  aspirated  by  a  sterile  glass  syringe,  5  to  10  c.c.  blood 
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Unnjr  takon.  Fivo  i*.c.  is  iininediatcly  placed  into  agar  tubes,  kept 
tiuiil  ait  42'  i\  at  the  bedside.  Half  the  juiml)er  (eight)  after  being 
thonnighly  mixed  with  the  l)lood  are  slanted  and  cooled.  The  other 
four  are  plated.  Bouillon  tubes  (two)  can  also  be  inoculated  with 
the  saune  amount  of  blood.  The  material  can  now  be  incubated  and 
in  twenty-four  hours  or  sooner,  be  examined. 

The  prognosis  must  always  b(»  guarded,  but  it  should  be  hopeful,**^ 
sinw  80  much  depends  upon  the  virulence  of  the  infective  bacteria 
and  the  ivsistance  of  the  patient.  AFany  other  factors  also  come  into 
phiy  which  on  the  wlioh\  make  the  prognosis  most  unfavorable,  e.^- 
pwially  when  the  many  possible  complications  are  considered.  The 
finding  of  the  Staphylococcus  albus  in  the  blood  is  not  particularly 
serious  as  Welch  has  pointed  out  and  Bernheim/*  Sittmann,  Pe- 
truschky  and  othei's  have  reported  cases  which  recovered  when  ])ure 
cultures  of  strei)tococci  oi*  staphylococci  were  found  in  the  blood. 
Pneumococci  are  particularly  virulent,  but  cases  recovering  from  this 
infection  have  also  been  recorded. ^"^ 

Sjonptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  varied  but  a  typi- 
cal case  would  run  about  so.    T'sually  on  the  third  postoperative  day, 
the  temperature  ri.ses  to  102^  or  more.     There  are  chilly  sensations 
which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  chills.     The  patient  may  feel 
miserable.    Sudden  drafts  or  movements  of  the  bed  covers  cause  hot 
flushes.     The  patient  is  vexed,  irritable,  and  in  many  instances  seri- 
ously concerned,  as  though  he  scented  danger  of  no  little  importance. 
There  is  likely  to  be  headache,  nausea,  pain  in  the  limbs,  back,  or  a 
general   *'ache''   throughout  the  body.     Thirst  is  pronounced,   the 
mouth  becomes  diy,  the  lips  i)arched,  and  the  tongue  coated.    Restless- 
ness and  sleeplessness  are  marked.    One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  this  disease  is  the  ])rostration.    Its  extent  dei)ends,  of  course,  upon 
the  virulence  of  the  infecting  microorganism.    As  the  case  pi'ogresses. 
the  fever  is  soon  followed  by  a  cold  sweat  during  which  the  temi)era- 
ture  falls  to  subnormal  at  times.     There  are  usually  morning  re- 
missions and  evening  exacerbations.     The  prostration  increases  from 
day  to  day.     Vomiting  is  the  rule.     The  ai)petite  is  destroyed  and 
there  may  be  diarrhea.     The  urine  is  scanty  or  may  be  suppressed. 
The  temperature  fluctuates  as  a  rule,  often  rising  very  high  just  be- 
fore death.     The  pulse  is  fast,  soft,  small  and  easily  compressible. 
In  the  aged,  particularly,  wmU  be  seen  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hands  and  feet  (subsultus  tendinum)  oi*  twitching  of  other  muscles 
over  the  body,  while  in  children,  convulsions  are  the  rule.     Delirium 
alternates  with  stupor,  which  finally  develops  into  coma,  and  usually 
closes  the  scene.    Toward  the  end,  the  facies  become  hippocratic,  pre- 
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sentiiij^  the  characteristic  hollow  temi)les,  i)inclied  nose,  sunken  eyes, 
with  the  cold,  clammy,  leaden  skin.  In  patients  who  live  any  len^h 
of  time,  there  is  {|:reat  emaciation,  loss  of  muscle  tone,  accompanied 
with  pressure  pains  or  toxic  pains  of  neuritis  or  both  together  which 
cause  the  patient  to  cry  out  in  agony. 

The  operative  wound,  if  it  be  the  seat  of  infection,  will  present  the 
cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation. 

But  in  many  cases  the  focus  of  infection  will  not  be  in  the  operative 
wound.  In  such  patients,  the  diagnosis  may  at  first  be  overlooked. 
However,  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  physical  examination  in  con- 
nection with  the  symptoms  will  decide  the  (juestion  even  in  the  face 
of  repeated  negative  blood  cultures. 

The  spleen  and  liver  become  enlarged,  pctechiae  are  found  here  and 
there  over  the  body,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  board  like,  if 
there  be  accompanying  peritonitis.  In  patients  who  are  overwhelmed 
with  the  disease,  a  leucocyte  count  will  reveal  a  leucopenia.  This  is 
always  in  my  experience  a  grave  sign.  In  cases  of  good  resistance, 
however,  there  will  be  a  marked  leucocytosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  first  consists  in  draining  and  thor- 
oughly cleaning  up  the  focus  of  infection  if  this  is  possible.  After 
thoroughly  opening  and  draining  the  wound,  continuous  .irrigation 
with  Dakin's  fiuid  or  a  hypertonic  salt  solution  is  instituted  as  soon 
as  bleeding  from  the  operative  procedure  has  stopped.  The  work 
must  be  done  under  local  anesthesia.  The  patient  should  be  isolated 
to  prevent  infection  spreading  throughout  the  hospital  and  every 
care  exerted  to  ward  off  contamination  of  the  attendants.  The  tem- 
perature is  controlled  by  cool  sponging  of  the  body  and  an  ice  cap 
to  the  head.  For  the  restlessness  and  general  discomfort,  gentle 
massage  and  alcohol  rubs  are  in  order.  The  extremities  must  be  kept 
warm,  even  if  wrapping  in  cotton  batting  is  necessary  in  addition  to 
the  hot-water  bottles.  The  vomiting  is  controlled  by  the  tu])e,  one 
which  can  be  left  in  continuously  if  nausea  and  vomiting  are  paiiicu- 
larly  bad.  Let  the  patient  assume  any  position  which  is  comfortable. 
Keep  up  continuous  hypodermoclysis,  of  1,000  c.c.  every  6  hours, 
using  plain  freshly  distilled  sterile  water  or  salt  solution.  The  lungs 
must  be  watched  for  edema  in  which  event,  the  water  is  discontinued 
and  atropine  sulphate,  Vi.-.o  ^''ain,  is  given  hypodermically  every 
three  hours  until  the  danger  signs  disappear.  Use  3  per  cent  glucose 
per  rectum  if  the  stomach  can  not  tolerate  food.  If  one  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  retain  nourishment,  freciuent  feedings  of  the  most 
nourishing  food  should  be  given.  Under  any  circumstances,  give 
continuous  proctoclysis,  employing  plain  tap  water  in  which  has  been 
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placed  60  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate  to  the  quart.  The  heart 
should  be  stimulated  with  some  form  of  digitalis  which  is  also  a 
diuretic. 

If  the  condition  becomes  chronic,  the  patient  is  given  some  good 
tonic  and  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  sunlight  and  air.  He  should 
be  treated  in  this  respect  the  same  as  are  cases  of  pneumonia,  bron- 
chitis, etc. 

I  have  derived  no  benefit  from  vaccines  or  sera  of  any  kind  in  acute 
cases  though  I  have  no  desire  to  discourage  their  use  in  subacute  or 
chronic  conditions.  One  striking  result  w^as  recently  reported  by 
Freemen  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  pyocyaneus  infection. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

POSTOPERATIVE  TETANUS 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tetanus  occasionally  follows  operations  even  in  this  day  of  modern 
surreal  asepsis  and  technic.  It  is  a  disease,  infectious  in  nature, 
and  one  characterized  by  tonic  and  clonic  convulsion,  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  being  first  affected.  The  process  extends  to  the  trunk  and 
then  to  the  extremities,  finally  involving  every  voluntary  muscle  in 
the  body. 

As  a  postoperative  complication,  Wilms^  found  five  cases  after 
herniotomy  during  the  years  from  1868  to  1870.  In  1886,  Olshau- 
sen-  collected  49  cases  following  ovariotomy.  Four  years  later  Phil- 
lyss^  added  6-i  more  cases  complicating  this  operation,  which  he  had 
collected  during  the  years  preceding  1890.  In  1891,  Brunner*  re- 
ported this  condition  appearing  after  a  goiter  operation.  Five  years 
later  Santos-Fernandez^  observed  tetanus  in  one  patient  after  enu- 
cleation of  the  eye.  In  1897,  Von  Cackovic®  collected  60  cases  and 
Rose^  during  the  same  year  collected  58  cases  of  tetanus  after  laparot- 
omies. In  1901,  Picherrin*  collected  98  cases  after  operations,  upon 
the  female  organs  and  seven  years  later,  Zacharias®  added  72  cases 
more.  Peterson^^  in  1910,  reported  49  cases  which  he  had  collected 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Previous  to  the  year  1890,  the  reported  instances  of  tetanus  after  op- 
erations occurred  more  frequently  after  laparotomies ;  more  than  half 
of  these  being  ovariotomies.  This  date,  however,  pretty  nearly  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  aseptic  area  and  since  that  time,  there  has  been 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  instance  of  this  complication.  However, 
the  ratio  between  the  cases  of  tetanus  in  which  the  peritoneal  cavity 
was  opened  and  those  in  which  this  portion  of  the  body  was  not  in- 
volved, is  about  the  same  now  as  during  the  preantiseptic  period  ac- 
cording to  Peterson. 

The  instance  of  the  disease  is  more  frequent  in  some  localities  than 
in  others,  but  it  may  occur  in  patients  situated  on  any  part  of  the 
globe,  occurring  in  every  race,  and  especially  in  the  negro.  The  age 
and  the  sex  of  the  patient  have  no  influence  in  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  Anders^  ^  tetanus  in  the  United  States  is  most  prevalent  in 
Pennsylvania,  northern  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  Vir- 
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nitrate  solution  in  1  minute,  or  1 :1000  solution  of  the  same  in  5 
minutes. 

The  bacilli  are  very  widely  distributed,  their  normal  habitat  being 
in  manure,  garden  soil,  dust  of  the  streets,  walls,  etc.,  but  especially 
in  the  intestinal  tract  of  animals.  As  found  here,  their  virulence  is 
most  marked,  which,  however,  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  thev  are  outside  the  intestines.^' 

The  sources  of  infection  in  postoperative  cases  according  to  Speed^^ 
are:  the  operator's  hands,  the  instnunents,  dressings,  air,  ligatures, 
or  the  i)atient  himself.  Of  these  avenues  of  infection,  all  are  so 
evident  that  discussion  is  i)r()l)ably  unwarranted,  save  of  the  last  two, 
which  have  until  lately,  been  obscure  points. 

From  the  above,  it  is  not  surj)rising  that  catgut,  which  is  made 
from  the  intestines  of  aninmls,  should  be  a  source  of  tetanus  infec- 
tion. There  is  good  i)roof  on  both  sides  of  this  (piestion,  but  with  the 
development  of  newer  and  better  methods  for  sterilization,  smaller 
size  catgut  is  being  used,  and  the  danger  from  this  source  is  more 
and  more  becoming  lessened.  Kichardson^^  collected  21  cases  of  post- 
operative tetanus  in  which  catgut  was  considered  at  fault.  It  was 
thought  that  many  of  th(»se  cases  came  from  localities  in  England 
where  tetanic  sheep  were  known  to  be  and  it  was  naturally  supposed 
that  the  sheep  gut  caused  the  infection.  Later  investigation  proved 
that  the  catgut  had  all  come  from  Germany  and  that  the  catgut  which 
was  examined  from  14  of  the  patients,  contained  no  bacilli.  In  19 
of  the  21  cases  collected  by  Richardson,  the  operation  was  a  laparot- 
omy and  the  bowel  was  handhnl  more  than  usual  or  else  sutured. 
Richardson  menticms  in  this  same  article  the  experience  of  one  oper- 
ator who  performed  five  abdominal  oj)erations  one  morning  and  used 
in  each  case  the  same  preparation  of  catgut.  Two  ])atients  developed 
tetanus,  but  the  other  three  escaped. 

On  the  other  hand  in  support  of  the  view  that  catgut  is  the  source  of 
infection,  Peterson,  after  extensive  experimentation  with  catgut,  in 
order  to  prevent  just  such  a  calamity  aft(M'  a  postoperative  case  of 
his  own  stated:  *'I  fear  that  many  operators  who  report  cases  of 
tetanus  after  clean  operations  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  I 
in  their  attempts  to  absolve  the  catgut  from  any  i)ait  in  the  causation 
of  the  disease.  At  first  sight  it  seems  reasonable  to  say  it  could  not 
have  been  the  catgut,  because  the  same  mat(Tial  was  employed  in 
other  eases  with  no  bad  results.  Kuhn,  however,  has  shown  the  fal- 
lacy of  such  an  argum<Mit.  H(»  asserts  that  catjrut  is  made  from  the 
intestines  of  sheep  which  exist  under  dilTerent  conditions  and  vary 
greatly  in  health.    Every  catgut  thread  contains  libers  from  four  or 
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five  different  sheep.  Just  one  of  these  fibers  may  contain  the  tetanus 
bacillus,  while  the  others  may  be  free  from  this  particular  germ.  He 
further  states  that  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  slaughter  houses 
and  factories  from  which  the  catgut  comes  are  notoriously  bad,  ex- 
posing the  raw  material  to  all  kinds  of  contamination.*' 

In  June,  1909,  Matas=°  reported  two  cases  of  postoperative  tetanus 
following  the  ingestion  of  uncooked  vegetables.  lie  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  of  this  infection  even  after  clean  operations  on 
patients  in  whom  the  wound  may  become  contaminated  with  fecal 
material.  This  condition  may  accompany  operations  in  the  region  of 
the  genitourinary  organs  of  either  sex,  the  sacrococcygeal  or  ano- 
rectal regions,  operations  involving  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thigh, 
legs  or  any  other  region  of  the  body  which  may  come  in  contact  with 
fecal  discharge. 

Matas'  ideas  concerning  the  origin  of  tetanus  infection  have  been 
supported  by  many  observers.  Among  those  may  be  mentioned 
Speed,  who  has  gone  a  step  further,  however,  in  that  he  has  promul- 
gated a  theory  based  on  his  own  observations  and  on  the  experimental 
and  biological  work  which  has  been  done  on  this  subject;  viz.,  that 
the  few  instances  of  postoperative  tetanus  which  develop  in  spite  of 
every  preventive  means  are  due  to  tetanus  carriers.  He  thinks  it 
very  probable  that  some  human  beings  carry  and  excrete  the  organism 
for  long  periods  of  time.  Considering  such  individuals  as  surgical 
patients,  he  says,  **  Their  greatest  danger  is  to  themselves  because 
after  operative  procedures  which  permit  fecal  contamination  of  the 
wound,  tetanus  may  be  inaugurated.  This  is  particularly  true  of  ab- 
dominal operations  where  the  gut  is  bruised  or  roughly  handled  and 
opportunity  for  tetanus  dcveloi)ment  ensues  in  accordance  with  the 
pathologic  requirements.  * ' 

Formerly  it  was  taught  that  tetanus  was  not  an  infection  in  tlie 
sense  that  the  bacilli  entered  the  blood  stream  or  any  organ.  The 
toxins  produced  by  the  growth  and  proliferation  of  the  organisms 
which  were  present  within  the  wound  were  alone  considered  the 
agents  which  produced  the  symptoms.  During  recent  years,  however, 
the  bacilli  have  been  found  in  lymph  glands,-^  in  the  blood  stream,^^ 
in  muscles,  in  the  spinal  canal,  in  nerves  and  even  the  brain^^  itself, 
of  patients  infected  with  tetanus.  Positive  cultures  of  the  tetanus 
bacillus  have  been  grown  on  several  occasions  from  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients suffering  from  this  disease.  It  mattered  little  w^hether  the 
blood  was  taken  at  the  site  of  the  infection  or  from  some  other  region 
of  the  body.  Schnitzler-*  obtained  the  bacilli  from  a  lymph  gland 
as  well  as  from  the  blood  stream  and  succeeded  in  getting  positive 
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results  by  animal  inoculation  from  both  these  sources.  According 
to  Meyer  and  Ransom-^  the  toxin  produced  by  the  tetanus  bacilli 
reaches  the  spinal  cord  through  the  agency  of  the  motor  nerves  only, 
but  Jacobson  and  Pease-®  state  that  other  nerves  are  involved  as  well, 
since  the  toxin  is  present  in  the  blood  and  lymph  as  well  as  in  the 
axis  cylindei's  of  the  motor  nerves  which  are  especially  affected  be- 
cause in  the  lymph  spaces  their  bared  endings  are  particularly  ex- 
posed to  the  poison.  Once  in  the  cord  tlie  motor  cells  are  attacked, 
pathologic  changes  being  produced  as  noted  in  other  infections  and 
the  toxin  ascends  the  motor  tracts  to  the  medullary  centei's  where 
further  destruction  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  consummated.  Mever  and 
Ransom  further  state  that  the  basis  of  this  disease  is  a  spreading  irri- 
tation of  the  motor  neurones  of  the  cord,  which  produce  the  tonic 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  and  an  extreme  reflex  excitability  due  to 
poisoning  of  the  sensory  neurones  which  causes  the  clonic  convulsive 
seizures. 

The  symptoms  of  this  dreaded  disease  appear  within  ten  days  in 
four-fifths  of  the  postoperative  cases  reported  by  Peterson  as  col- 
lected since  1890.  In  the  remaining  one-fifth,  the  initial  symptoms 
did  not  appear  until  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  day.  The 
usual  incubation  period  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  from  3  to  5  days. 
It  is  considered  that  the  shorter  the  incubation  period  the  more  in- 
tense  will  be  the  symptoms  and  the  quicker  will  be  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  disease. 

Elvler,-^  who  had  contracted  the  disease  while  operating  on  an 
infected  patient,  lived  to  tell  of  the  symptoms  which  he  experienced. 
He  stated  that  the  earliest  manifestations  of  it  were  very  short  and 
transient  in  nature,  and  were  attributed  to  the  healing  wound.  This 
felt  hot  and  uncomfortable  and  darting  pains  were  noted  before  any 
swelling  or  redness  occurred.  Among  other  important  symptoms 
he  mentioned  headache,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  difficult  respiration, 
dizziness,  chilly  sensations,  with  frequent  and  difficult  urination. 
Later  the  symptoms  assumed  the  form  which  have  been  considered 
characteristic  of  the  malady. 

Stiffness  of  the  jaw  is  most  commonly  first  to  be  noted  by  the  pa- 
tient. This  is  very  soon  followed  by  stiflfness  of  the  neck.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  other  muscles  become  involved  until  finally  every 
voluntary  muscle  in  the  body  is  stimulated  to  tonic  contracture.  Any 
sensory  stimulation  such  as  drafts,  sounds,  lights,  even  the  touching 
of  the  bed  or  tlie  contact  of  the  bed  covers  will  cause  clonic  seizures 
in  addition  to  the  tonic  convulsions  from  which  the  patient  is  already 
suffering.     There  is  constipation,  and  in  some  instances  retention 
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the  powder  dissolved  in  each  10  c.c.  sterile  water  may  be  used  in- 
stead. Such  a  dose  should  be  given  every  6  or  8  hours  until  there 
is  improvement.  Then  half  of  this  amount  is  administered  and  as 
the  symptoms  abate  the  amount  is  still  further  cut  down  and  the  in- 
terval of  administration  increased. 

Give  plenty  of  soft  solid  or  liquid  foods  with  liberal  amounts  of  al- 
kalies. If  deglutition  causes  severe  pain  or  brings  on  convulsions, 
feed  the  patient  per  rectum.  It  may  be  possible  to  partially  anesthe- 
tize the  pharynx  with  cocaine.  After  this  measure,  food  can  be  intro- 
duced through  a  stomach  or  nasal  tube. 

If  the  wound  has  healed,  particularly  one  about  the  extremities, 
it  should  be  opened  widely  and  large  cigarette  or  rubber  drains  placed 
in  every  angle.  The  wound  is  then  washed  out  with  1 :1000  silver  ni- 
trate solution,  or  tincture  of  iodine  which  has  been  diluted  to  one- 
third  its  strength  with  alcohol.  After  a  few  hours  when  the  bleeding 
stops,  remove  the  dressing  and  irrigate  continuously  w-ith  Dakin's 
fluid,  leaving  only  a  few  layers  of  gauze  over  the  wound  to  assist  in 
caring  for  the  drainage.  The  affected  portion  is  then  placed  under  a 
cradle  which  supports  several  electric  light  bulbs  or  else  exposed  di- 
rectly to  the  sun's  rays. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  the  bowels,  as  detailed  under  the 
headings  ** cathartics*'  and  ** enemas."  Water  freely  given  by 
mouth,  by  rectum  or  under  the  skin  will  greatly  aid  urination. 

Sleep  and  rest  is  secured  by  giving  per  rectum  chloral  hydrate  or 
chloretone  in  warm  olive  oil ;  30  grains  of  the  former  or  60  grains 
of  the  latter,  may  be  given  at  one  dose.  It  may  be  necessary  to  em- 
ploy some  fonn  of  opium  to  get  the  desired  rest  and  sleep. 

In  violent  cases  of  tetanus,  40  to  50  c.c.  of  antitoxin  is  given  as 
above.  Walther-®  has  recently  noted  that  doses  as  large  as  760  c.c. 
have  been  administered  within  twelve  hours.  He  recommends  intra- 
spinous  injection  which  he  claims  gives  better  and  quicker  results 
and  much  smaller  amounts  of  the  seinim  are  needed.  Following  the 
injection,  he  places  the  patient  with  the  head  down  for  a  short  period 
of  time.  Magnesium  sulphate  may  be  employed  for  the  constant  mus- 
cular contractions  which  will  soon  exhaust  the  patient  unless  relieved. 
Burge**  has  recently  reviewed  the  work  on  this  chemical  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  an  efficient  agent  for  stopping  pain  and  producing 
sleep.  Kocher^®  has  reported  good  results  from  its  use.  lie  employs 
10  c.c.  of  a  15  per  cent  solution  of  the  chemically  pure  salt.  If  the 
severity  of  the  case  warrants  it,  2  to  5  c.c.  of  a  25  j)er  cent  solution  are 
used,  repeated  two  to  four  times  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  It 
is  usoally  given  subcutaneously,  but  if  (|uick  results  are  imperative, 
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this  dose  may  be  given  intravenously  or  intraspinously.  Calcium 
chloride,  an  antagonist  of  magnesium  may  be  administered  to  pa- 
tients receiving  this  treatment,  which  endangers  the  respiratory  cen- 
ter at  times.  Magnesium  sulphate  should  be  given  only  to  the  point 
of  controlling  the  convulsions,  though  some  stiffness  of  the  muscles 
will  still  be  present.  Kocher  says  that  so  long  as  this  rule  is  followed, 
the  respiratory  center  will  not  be  paralyzed.  The  drug  should  not  be 
given  in  quantities  in  excess  of  V/^  grains  of  magnesium  sulphate 
to  2\i  pounds  of  body  weight  during  the  tw^enty-four  hours.  Chil- 
dren, especially,  do  not  take  kindly  to  this  treatment,  and  particular 
care  must  be  observed  in  its  use  among  them. 

Patients  in  whom  satisfactory  results  are  not  obtained  with  the 
antitoxin,  chloral,  chloretone  and  magnesium  sulphate,  should  ac- 
cording to  Herchcr^^  be  given  15  c.c.  of  ether  in  750  c.c.  normal  salt. 
The  dose  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  indications  warrant. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

GAS  BACILLUS  INFECTION 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Since  the  days  of  Lister,  gas  bacillus  infection  has  so  decreased  in 
frequency  as  to  be  considered  now  as  one  of  the  rare  complications 
following  surgical  procedures.  The  condition  was  described  as  early 
as  1853,  by  Maisonneuve,^  who  gave  it  the  name  of  **  gangrene  foud- 
royante."  Pirogoff-  in  writing  on  this  same  subject  in  18G4,  consid- 
ered the  affliction  an  **  acute  gangrenous  edema.  *'  Later  on  it  was  re- 
vealed that  the  disease  could  be  transmitted,  but  it  was  not  until 
1891  that  the  cause  of  this  malady  was  made  known  through  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  by  Welch.^  Two  years 
later,  Fraenkel*  described  the  organism  which  produced  *'gas  phleg- 
mon" which  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  described  by  Welch. 
Further  investigation  by  others  demonstrated  this  microorganism  in 
wounds  characterized  by  the  formation  of  gas,  and  the  identity  of  the 
bacterium  became  established.  Nothing  of  material  importance  has 
been  added  to  the  work  of  Welch  on  this  subject,  except  Dunham's 
discovery  in  1897,  that  this  microorganism  produces  spores. 

Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  (gas  bacillus)  is  rather  large,  short, 
thick  and  sometimes  curved  with  rounded  ends.  It  grows  in  the  ordi- 
nary media  at  room  or  body  temperature  only  under  strict  anaerobic 
conditions.  In  this  respect,  it  resembles  the  tetanus  bacillus.  It  is 
a  spore-forming,  nonmobile  organism  which  takes  the  ordinary  aniline 
dye  stains  and  is  Gram-positive.  It  is  often  encapsulated  and  some- 
times forms  chains.  It  is  readily  killed  by  exposure  to  58°  C.  tem- 
perature for  ten  minutes.  The  growth  of  the  bacillus  brings  about 
a  splitting  of  the  protein  or  sugar  which  results  in  a  gas  being  formed 
consisting  mostly  of  hydrogen :  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  also 
present.  It  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame.  The  natural  habitats  of  the 
organism  are  the  soil,  and  the  intestinal  tract  of  animals.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  demonstrated  in  the  feces  of  man. 

Infection  with  this  microorganism  in  postoperative  cases  is  rare, 
yet  it  occurs  often  enough  to  demand  attention.  It  most  frequently 
follows  emergency  operations  on  patients  with  crushing  injuries,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  extremities.  Coal  miners,  trainmen,  soldiers 
and  laborers  especially  exposed  to  the  soil  are  more  apt  to  be  the  vic- 
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tims  of  this  malady  than  the  roj^ular  liospital  operative  patient. 
Swan,'^  Bolby  and  Rowlands"  and  many  others  have  recently  reported 
the  condition  following  all  sorts  of  injuries  and  operations  necessitated 
by  the  same,  in  the  great  World  War.  In  every  ease,  however, 
the  tissues  were  either  badly  bruised  or  else  contaminated  with  dirt,  or 
both.  Tissues  whose  resistance  has  been  lowered  by  contusion  or  de- 
prived of  the  normal  blood  supply  have  been  show^n  by  all  investi- 
gators on  the  subject  to  be  especially  good  media  for  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus.  Operations  about 
the  groins,  inner  portions  of  the  thighs,  upon  the  male  or  female  uro- 
genital organs,  in  the  anosacral  region,  or  in  any  portion  of  the  body 
w'here  fecal  contamination  is  possible,  may  result  in  this  infection. 
It  has  followed  appendectomy  and  other  operations  upon  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  Curettage  following  abortions  has  also  been  compli- 
cated by  this  disease.  Of  the  cases  reported  by  Blake  and  Lahey^ 
three  were  crushing  injuries  to  the  extremities,  four  were  compound 
fractures,  and  one  a  laceration  of  the  scalp.  In  each  instance  the 
wounds  were  contaminated  with  soil.  One  followed  opening  of  a 
deep  gluteal  abscess  and  one  occurred  after  amputation  of  the  leg  in 
a  diabetic.  In  19*11,  Hewitt®  reported  ten  more  cases.  These  were 
the  result  either  of  wounds  becoming  contaminated  with  dirt  and 
necessitating  operation  or  the  infection  developed  in  several  trauma- 
tized wounds  which  later  required  operation. 

Gilpatrick^  reported  this  complication  after  a  hemorrhoid  operation 
with  opening  of  an  ischiorectal  abscess.  Hewitt  says  the  rarity  of  this 
infection  in  such  cases  is  due  to  leaving  the  wound  wide  open,  the 
bacillus  being  unable  to  grow  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  which  the  air 
contains.  He  further  states  that  such  infections  do  not  develop  in 
very  many  cases  of  soil  contaminated  wounds,  hence  it  w^ould  seem 
that  pulpification  of  tissue  and  injured  blood  supply  favor  bacillus 
aerogenes  infection  owing  to  weak  or  absent  resistance.  The  presence 
of  this  microorganism  on  amputation  stumps  without  infection  in 
other  reported  cases,  he  says,  bears  out  his  conclusions.  Recently, 
Dudgeon^^  stated  that  gas  gangrene  is  produced  by  this  infection 
alone  in  ** especially  abnormal  tissue.''  Otherwise  ordinary  suppura- 
tion will  result.  He  obtained  cultures  of  the  bacillus  from  cases  of 
peritonitis,  puerperal  fever,  bone  abscess  and  cystitis,  in  which  no 
evidence  of  this  condition  was  apparent. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  severe  toxemia.  In  the  milder  cases, 
there  is  a  slight  rise  of  temperature  and  pulse,  but  the  patient  appears 
much  more  ill  than  the  physical  examination  denotes.  The  wound 
presents  a  dark,  thickish,  bloody  discharge  in  w^hich  a  few  bubbles  of 
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gas  may  be  present.  Tlio  woiiiul  is  not  red,  but  appears  to  be  eoveretl 
with  a  decomposing  black  l)lood  clot  from  which  gas  bubbles  may  be 
pressed.  There  is  a  vile,  penetrating,  pungent  odor  as  of  stagnant 
blood  enclosed  in  a  cavity,  which  very  soon  will  permeate  a  whole 
hospital  ward.  The  immediately  surrounding  skin  is  brown  in  color, 
and  looks  ecchymotic  except  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mottling. 

In  more  severe  types  of  the  infection,  the  patient  not  only  looks 
sick,  but  on  examination,  will  instantly  convince  one  that  he  is  se- 
riously ill.  The  temperature  is  high  (104°  F.)  with  a  rapid  pulse  and 
respiration  and  before  the  dressings  are  removed  from  the  wound, 
the  odor  will  many  times  confirm  suspicions  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  trouble.  The  incubation  period  of  the  bacteria  being  only 
twenty-four  hours,  the  disease  progresses  rapidly.  Within  a  few 
hours,  the  wound  will  look  as  though  a  hot  iron  has  been  seared  over 
its  surface,  ])eing  dry  and  black,  or  it  may  present  a  grayish  slough.'^ 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours,  swelling  is  very  marked,  the  skin 
is  drawn  tense  and  becomes  shiny,  l^ilpation  elicits  crepitus  due  to 
the  gas  within  the  tissues.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  if  the  pa- 
tient lives  this  long,  the  face  assumes  a  *' greenish  pallor, ''  the  ex- 
pression is  anxious  but  he  rarely  comy)lains  of  any  pain.  The  nature 
of  the  infection  produces  n«»crosis  and  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas, 
nerve  conductivity  is,  uo  doubt,  seriously  interfered  with,  this  ex- 
plaining the  absence  of  [min.**  The  temperature  and  pulse  remain 
high  until  the  end.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  additional  infection 
WMth  other  microorganisms. 

The  gas  dissects  along  the  fascial  planes  and  follows  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  The  tendons,  ligaments  and  fascia  resist  the  inflec- 
tion, but  the  injured  muscle  <'ei-tainly  furnishes  good  media  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  bacillus,  hence  pulpifies  early.  The  lymph  glands 
are  rarely  affected,  probably  due  to  the  rapidity  of  the  disease. 

Xau.sea  and  vomiting  (K'cur  late,  as  does  the  delirium  which  is  an 
indication  of  a  g(»neral  infection.  Recovery  is  not  the  rule  after  the 
third  dav. 

The  mortality  has  gone  as  high  as  00  per  cent  among  soldiers  in 
some  past  wars.  Recently,  (Jamble^-  rcfmrted  45.5  per  cent  mortality 
in  a  small  number  of  [)atients.  Hell  insists  that  it  should  be  nil  if 
treatment  is  instituted  early  enoujrh. 

The  treatm«'nt  for  this  conrlition  starts  at  the  time  the  jiatient  is 
received  if  the  nature  of  the  case  causes  suspicion  of  sneh  a  compli- 
cation developing.  The  wound  must  b**  thoroughly  cleans<*d  of  all 
foreign  particles.  In  these  cases  of  erushintr  injuri«-s  or  fractures 
contaminated  by  dirt  or  grea.se  to  i»revent  tliis  inf^ntion  wide  and  deep 
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incisions  should  extend  throujrh  the  nniseles  and  down  to  the  bone; 
larjre  rubber  or  eijiarette  drains  shouhl  be  placed  in  every  one  of  them ; 
each  wound  should  be  continuously  irri«rated  with  Dakin's  fluid,  or 
a  hypertonic  sodium  chloride  solution.  A  cradle  can  be  placed  over 
the  parts  and  the  wound  exposeil  to  the  rays  of  electric  light  bulbs. 
At  the  fn*st  sisrn  of  the  disease,  at  once  start  a  stream  of  oxygen  into 
everv  recess  of  the  wound  bv  means  of  catheters,  in  addition  to  the 
treatment  already  (Uitlincd.  If  in  spite  of  the  oxygen  and  the  con- 
tinuous irritration,  the  disease  |M'(>«rresses,  tliere  is  nothing  left,  ac- 
cording to  most  writers,  but  to  amputate  the  extremity  high  up  (for 
it  will  most  likely  be  in  an  extremity),  and  keep  the  stump  open, 
maintaining  the  stream  of  oxyg<Mi. 

Amjnitation  is  still  a  (lobatable  i>i'0ce(lure  in  this  disease  as  it  seems 
to  me.  At  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital  in  IfHO-lOrJ  sevei-al  ])atieiits 
WTre  lost  after  amputation,  then  a  number  of  snecesscs  wciv  scoreil 
under  rather  similar  circumstances  where  no  ami)utation  was  done. 
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chapter  xxxiv 
postopp:rative  pneumonia 

By  0.  F.  McKittriek,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  occurrence  of  pneumonia  in  postoperative  patients  has  always 
been  considered  a  serious  complication,  probably,  one  which  the  sur- 
geon considers  first,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  this  one  accident 
alone  may  be  seen  durinj^  the  course  of  operation  in  any  hospital  on 
the  globe. 

Experience  has  hmg  ago  taught  tliat  a  disease,  so  destructive  to 
life,  and  yet  one  so  easily  preventable,  commands  serious  attention. 

In  spite  of  the  modern  methods  of  operating  and  the  infinite  care 
exhibited  in  surgical  patients,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease,  there 
are  still  evidences  that  more  can  be  done  to  further  decrease  its  in- 
stance. The  efforts  already  put  forth  have  cut  the  number  of  cases 
reported  to  a  small  item  compared  to  the  many  thousands  of  individ- 
uals who  are  yearly  subjected  to  the  knife.  Statistics  are  of  little 
value,  but  may  give  some  idea  of  the  frecpiency  with  which  the  condi- 
tion occurs  in  the  hands  of  the  very  best  surgeons. 

Beckman^  found  pneumonia  27  times  in  reviewing  the  complications 
which  occurred  in  6,825  surgical  operations  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  dur- 
ing the  year  1913.  Risley,-  in  1910,  reported  15  cases  of  pneumonia 
occurring  after  1000  consecutive  lapaiotomies  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  and  5  cases,  after  920  other  operations,  not  lapa- 
rotomies, on  various  portions  of  the  body.  Quite  recently,  Whipple' 
collected  42  cases  out  of  1002  operations  performed  at  the  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital.  Booth*  found  23  cases  out  of  2612  performed  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital ;  Bancroft^  discovered  15  cases  out  of  1413  op- 
erations performed  at  the  New  York  City  Hospital;  and  Derby®  col- 
lected 11  cases  out  of  3120  operations  performed  at  the  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  all  in  New  York  City.  The  percentage  is  therefore  very 
small,  ranging  from  .04  per  cent  reported  by  Beckman,  to  2.2  per 
cent  reported  by  Whipple. 

The  figures  are  indeed  low,  and  probably  do  not  present  the  true 
incidence  of  the  condition,  since  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  opera- 
tions were  performed  under  ideal  conditions. 

Whipple  after  making  careful  clinical,  as  well  as  bacteriologic  ob- 
servations, concluded  that  the  cases  of  pneumonia  should  be  divided 
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into  tineo  jj^roups:  (jroup  1  contains  those  patients  who  were  in  a 
j^ood  j)liysieal  condition  before  the  operation,  and  in  whom  the  disease 
deveh)i)ed  from  tlie  first  to  the  fonrth  i)ostop(M'ative  day.  JTe  found 
that  79  per  cent  of  the  cases  fell  into  this  jifnmp. 

Group.  ]I  is  made  up  of  j)atients  who  came  to  operation  w-ith  pneu- 
moeoccus  infection  in  other  })arts  of  the  body,  excluding  the  lungs. 
This  grouj)  claimed  7  per  cent  of  his  cases. 

(Jroup  TIT  included  tliose  patients  who  developed  pneumonia  (a) 
as  a  terminal  comi)lication ;  (b)  in  the  ])resence  of  other  severe  in- 
fections, (c)  or  in  the  feebler  senile  patients  in  whom  this  disease 
ap])eared  in  the  late  days  of  the  surj^ical  convalescence. 

It  has  ))een  generally  conceded  that  l)r()nchoj)neumonia  is  most 
often  the  tyj)e  which  is  seen  in  these  cases.  Heckman,  however, 
showed  that  1.")  of  his  cases  were  lobar  pneumonia.  Derby  states!  S 
of  his  cases  presented  signs  of  lobar  ])neumonia.  This  was  also  true 
in  Booth's  cases.  AVhipi)le  was  incliiuxl  to  believe  that  a  nmjority  of 
his  cases  w(»re  lobar  i)neumonia. 

The  signs  and  symptoms  in  these  cases  were  atypical  of  frank  lobar 
l>neumonia,  and  there  was  a  tendency  for  the  disease  to  end  by  lysis. 
The  condition  has  been  seriouslv  considered  bv  Bancroft  to  be  due 
to  multii)le  infarcts.  Beckman  also  concedes  that  he  *' believes  septic 
emboli  cause  many  of  these  conditions. ^^ 

Whipple  explains  that  the  diagnosis  of  lobar  pneumonia  was  made 
by  the  x-ray.  A  systematic  radiographic  examination  of  every  patient 
showing  a  rise  in  temi)erature,  with  more  or  less  cough  with  suspicious 
blood  findings,  i*evealed  many  cases  of  this  disease  which  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  overlooked.  By  this  means,  beginning  consolidations 
of  the  lungs  were  noted  even  before  the  physical  signs  appeared. 

In  other  cases  the  x-ray  confirmed  definite  physical  findings,  after 
the  temperature  had  dr()])ped  to  normal. 

The  atypical  symptoms  and  absence  of  complications  are  also  ex- 
plained by  Whipple.  lie  states  that  bacteriologic  examinations  of 
the  sputum,  by  culture  and  mouse  inoculations,  revealed  the  pneumo- 
coccus  in  77  ])er  cent  of  the  cases.  The  type  of  organism,  however, 
was  of  the  least  virulent  group,  as  classified  by  Dochez  and  Avery  of 
the  Rockefeller  Institute. 

This  type  of  the  pneumococcus  is  found  in  the  throats  of  normal 
individuals  who  have  not  been  in  contact  with  pneumonia  patients 
and  who  have  not  undergone  any  operation. 

The  maladv  occuried  in  30  males,  and  12  females  of  the  cases  re- 
ported  by  Whij)ple.  Thirty-seven  of  this  number  were  adults.  In 
the  collection  of  the  other  cases,  where  the  ratio  of  sex  is  revealed, 
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the  i)ercoiitage  of  male  to  female  compares  favorably  with  Whipple's 
figures. 

The  age  embraces  patients  from  two  to  seventy  years  old. 

Operations  on  the  appendix,  stomach,  and  gall  bladder  were  about 
equally  divided  as  to  the  frequency  of  occurrence.  Acute  appendicitis, 
with  or  without  pus,  was  more  frequently  followed  by  pneumonia 
than  any  other  operation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  pus  cases 
are  more  likely  to  develop  this  disease  than  clean  cases. 

Pelvic  operations  do  not  particularly  predispose  to  pneumonia. 
Probably,  this  is  due  to  the  Trendelenburg  position  on  the  operating 
table,  which  allows  the  air  passages  to  drain  thoroughly  during  the 
operation.  Therefore,  the  lessened  number  of  cases  of  postoperative 
pneumonia  appearing  in  women  may  be  attributed  to  this  fact. 

The  winter  season  has  particularly  been  found  to  be  conducive  to 
this  infection,  although  Bancroft  stated  that  the  time  of  year  had  no 
effect  on  the  frequency  of  occurrence  in  his  cases. 

The  predisposing  factors  are  varied.  Sajous'  notes  that  it  is 
favored  by  a  pi'otracted  anesthesia,  preexisting  coryza,  bronchitis  or 
some  chronic  pulmonary  congestion,  general  weakness,  and  the  in- 
halation of  irritating  substances.  To  these  inay  be  added,  old  age, 
chronic  infections  in  the  mouth  or  upper  respiratory  passages,  pus 
cases,  and  high  abdominal  operations. 

Ether  in  itself,  as  a  predisposing  factoi',  has  been  studied  by  Chap- 
man.^ He  finds  that  by  injecting  this  substance  into  rabbits^  lungs, 
rales  appear  at  once,  the  temperature  rises,  the  respiration  increases, 
the  nostrils  dilate,  and  the  animal  presents  the  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  air  hunger.  After  a  few  hours,  it  dies.  Examination  of  the 
lungs  reveals  at  the  site  of  injection,  '*  hemorrhagic  tissue,  which  is 
solid,  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  sinks  in  water.  The  stained  sections 
show  absolute  dissemination  of  the  normal  lung  tissue.  The  whole 
inflammatory  area  presents  a  mass  of  red  blood  corpuscles,  white 
blood  cells  and  cells  from  the  alveolar  walls.  Farther  out,  the  lung 
tissue  can  be  recognized.  The  lung  also  shows  the  alveoli  filled  with 
hemorrhagic  exudate,  and  broken  down  cells  of  the  lung  tissue. 

**If  the  rabbit  is  etherized  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  narcosis  is  con- 
tinued about  30  minutes  until  rales  appear,  the  bronchial  tissues  be- 
come congested  and  the  alveoli  filled  with  corpuscles.  These  on  macro- 
scopic examination  appear  as  small  hemorrhagic  areas.  Repeated 
etherizations  will  decrease  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  rales, 
and  increase  the  amount  of  hemorrhage  into  the  lung  tissue.  Crowd- 
ing the  ether  will  also  tend  to  hasten  the  condition. ' ' 
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It  lias  l)een  shown  that  the  liiiijrs  of  healthy  animals  do  not  contain 
bacteria.  After  etherization,  however,  any  number  of  microorganisms 
may  be  found.  So  also  a  culture  of  pneumococci  injected  into  the 
lungs  of  healthy  animals  will  not  i)roduce  i)neumonia,  though  death 
may  be  caused  by  the  resulting  abscesses.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
animal  is  permitted  to  inhale  pneumococci,  following  etherization, 
all  the  features  seen  after  prolonged  ether  narcosis  are  noted,  but  in 
addition,  are  very  much  intensified.  (1iai)man,  after  his  experiments, 
then,  concluded  that  ether,  in  i)roducing  small  hemorrhages  in  the 
lungs  due  to  its  irritant  action,  caused  a  most  suitable  soil  for  the 
growth  and  develoi)nient  of  bacteria,  which  normally  the  lung  tissue 
would  not  tolerate.  Unfortunately,  the  i)atient  is  further  exposed  to 
pneumonia  from  mucus  or  infectious  particles  from  vomitus  sucked 
into  the  air  passages  incident  to  anesthesia. 

Another  predisposing  factor  which  nuist  be  considered  is  the  ex- 
posure of  the  body  surface,  which  necessarily  occurs  during  the  prepa- 
rati<m  of  the  paticMit  for  an  operation.  Cold,  cleaning  solutions,  wet 
clothes  coming  in  contact  with  the  j>atient's  skin  and  particularly  a 
persi)iring  i)atient  exposed  to  a  cold  corridor  immediately  after  his 
stay  in  a  hot  operating  room,  are  important  predisposing  factors. 

In  this  connection,  the  practice  of  nearly  every  hospital,  of  abso- 
lutely ignoring  the  former  habits  of  surgical  patients,  is  undoubtedly 
followed,  at  times,  by  serious  consecpiences.  Regardless  of  how  the 
patient  is  accustomed  to  clothing  himself  for  bed,  he  is  usually  given 
a  tub  bath,  a  nightgown  of  light  weight,  opening  in  the  back,  is  placed 
on  him,  and  he  is  put  with  insufficient  covering,  into  a  strange  and 
sometimes  uncomfortable  bed.  lie  stays  here  just  long  enough,  to  get 
a  general  congestion  of  the  respiratory  passages,  ])robably  an  acute 
cold  which  has  not  suHiciently  exhibited  itself  to  prevent  liim  from  be- 
ing sent  to  the  operating  table.  Jle  is  here  exposed  to  a  cold  metal 
support,  which  is  inade^iuately  covered  to  prevent  its  deleterious  ef- 
fect bv  coming  in  contact  with  his  bare  back. 

The  microorganisms  found  associated  with  this  disease,  have  com- 
moji  morphologic  and  cultural  features,  ])ut  biologically  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  groups,  each  of  which  causes  specific  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  tissues.  Those  cases  which  present  the  bronchopneumonic 
type,  in  addition  to  the  pneumococcus,  also  include  various  types  of 
streptococci  as  well  as  other  microorganisms,  such  as  the  micrococcus 
catarrhalis,  the  influenza  bacillus  and  various  other  rarer  bacteria. 

The  prognosis  is  almost  uniformly  good  in  pneumonia,  after  clean 
surgical  cases  and  in  patients  in  good  condition  before  the  operation. 
In  the  very  young  or  the  aged  it  is  universally  bad.    Beckman  re- 
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ported  recoveries  in  all  his  cases.  In  the  cases  presented  by  Rislo/. 
however,  the  mortality  varied  from  25  per  cent  in  clean  laparotomies 
to  70  per  cent  where  the  abdomen  was  opened  in  the  presence    of  pus. 

The  mortality  from  pneumonia  in  operations  other  than  laparot- 
omies, as  reported  by  this  observer,  was  40  per  cent.  In  Bancroft's 
cases,  which  included  laparotomies,  as  well  as  other  operations,  46.6 
per  cent  died.  In  Booth's  cases  30  per  cent  succumbed.  Those  cases 
which  recovered,  showed  no  further  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  a  notable  fact,  that  in  tlie  clean  cases,  the  disease  is  much  milder 
in  nature,  and  of  shorter  duration,  than  in  septic  cases. 

Pneumonia  usually  do(»s  not  occur  before  the  third  or  fourth  dav 
after  operation.  It  may,  however,  occur  earlier.  In  one  of  Risley's 
cases  which  presented  rales  b(»fore  the  operation,  ])neumonia  devel- 
oped within  twelve  hours  after  etherization.  Eleven  of  Booth's 
cases  appeared  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  three  of  Bancroft's 
cases  also  had  definite  si«j:ns  by  this  time. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  symptoms  are  varied.  The  condition  does  not 
present  a  definite  onset,  and  the  usual  course  of  a  lobar  pneumonia  is 
not  followed  out,  nor  does  the  disease  take  the  course  which  is  usually 
l)ursued  by  bronchoj)iunnnonia.  As  a  rule,  the  onset  is  initiated  by 
some  rise  in  tempei'ature,  slijrht  (juiekeningj  of  the  pulse  and  respira- 
tions. Tliere  may  or  may  not  be  coujrh,  but  later  this  symptom  ap- 
peals, the  severity  depending:  upon  the  extent  of  the  pulmonary  in- 
volvement. The  temperature,  after  remainiufif  elevated  from  twelve 
hours  to  about  one  week,  falls  by  lysis.  In  many  cases  the  sip^ns  may 
not  be  discovered  until  the  sym[)toms  have  subsided.  This  fact  has 
been  definitely  shown  to  be  true  by  Whipple,  and  others.  Cases  pre- 
senting: the  faintest  symptoms  are  now  radioprraphed,  in  order  to  be- 
f^in  treatment  early. 

The  symptoms  and  sij^ns  of  pneumonia,  in  jreneral,  are  so  well 
known,  that  to  rehearse  them  here  would  be  superfluous.  The  recital 
of  the  followin*^  case  history,  in  this  connection,  however,  may  be  of 
value,  as  well  as  interestinjj:: 

J.  J.,  male,  forty-fivo,  operated  for  appendix  abscess.  This  was  drained,  pa- 
tient put  to  bed.  and  peritonitis  treatment  instituted.  Postoperative  eoursc 
uneventful;  temperature,  juilse,  and  respiration  normal  for  seven  days.  On  the 
eleventh  postoperative  day,  temperature  went  to  99.5^,  pulse  SO,  and  the  resj>ira- 
tions  to  20.  Xo  serious  trouble  was  susj)eet(d.  The  following;  day,  the  tenij>era- 
ture  was  10O..">.**,  pulse  8.*J.  respiration  24.  The  man  felt  well,  complained  of  no 
pain,  and  general  conditi<m  was  apparently  normal,  with  indefinite  lun;;  findings. 
Oni'  day  later,  patient  noted  a  very  sharp  pain  on  breathing  ainl  complained 
of  nausea.  The  temperature  was  now  lOLS**,  pulse  94,  respirati(»n  28.  Definite 
signs  of  pneumonia,  lobar  in  type,  in  the  right  lower  lung  wen*  discerned.  Dry 
fupping  {  Fifj.  41)  was  instantly  instituted,  and  from  the  first  application,  the 
temperature  dropped  to  normal.    The  pulse  gradually  fell,  and  after  two  days  was 
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72.  The  respirations  fell  to  18  after  three  days.  The  patient  had  no  more  pain 
or  discomfort  of  any  kind.  The  cupping  was  kept  up  twice  daily  for  three  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  all  rales  and  other  lung  signs  had  disappeared. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  first  consists  in  systematic  preventive 
measures  being  executed  in  patients  who  enter  hospitals  for  operation. 
The  tub  bath  of  tepid  water  is  desirable  and  the  replacement  of  all 
underwear  with  the  nightgown,  is  to  be  hailed  with  delight,  but  I 
would  certainly  advise  gowns  which  are  opened  in  front,  and  some, 
at  least,  made  of  heavier  material,  to  accommodate  those  patients  not 
used  to  removing  the  underwear  on  retiring.  No  patient  should  be 
allowed  to  become  chilled.  The  teeth  should  be  scrubbed  at  least 
three  times  a  day,  with  a  toothbrush  and  this  followed  by  a  thorough 
washing  with  DobelTs  solution,  or  some  other  alkaline  mouth  wash. 
The  lungs  should  be  carefully  examined  and  patients  with  coryza  or 
bronchitis  should  not  be  operated  until  the  condition  has  subsided. 
In  such  cases  or  in  other  lung  complications,  the  operation  may  be 
done  under  local  anesthesia.  If  ether  must  be  used,  give  as  little  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  overlook  no  opportunity  to  drain  the 
air  passages  of  the  excessive  secretions  excited  by  the  anesthetic  even 
if  the  Trendelenburg  position  may  be  used  to  accomplish  this  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  operation  the  patient  is  wrapped  in  blankets,  the 
head,  but  not  the  nose  or  mouth,  i>rotected,  and  is  sent  to  a  bed,  pre- 
viouslv  warmed  with  hot-water  bottles.  It  is  a  notable  fact,  that 
pneumonia  occurs  more  frequently  in  those  patients  who  are  wheeled 
through  long  corridors  to  their  rooms.  The  recovery  room  in  hospitals 
through  elimination  of  this  exi)osure  has  materially  cut  down  the  in- 
cidence of  the  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  o])eration  is  ended  the  wet  gown  is  removed,  the 
l)ody  is  raj)idly  dried  and  clothed  in  a  dry  warm  gown.  Fresh  air,  a 
i-oom  temperature  of  68"^,  and  comfortable  body  warmth  is  noAV 
maintained. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  a  i)osition  which  will  allow  free  drainage 
of  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  upon  awakening,  is  permitted  to  assume 
any  position  most  comfortable  to  him.  Aged  patients,  particularly, 
are  ])ut  into  a  wlieel  chair  a  day  or  so  after  operation,  and  all  patients 
are  encouraged  to  move  around  in  bed.  As  soon  as  possible  they  are 
allowed  to  get  up. 

Following  operations  in  the  upper  abdcmien,  esi)ecially  gall  bladder 
operations,  as  high  a  position  in  bed  as  can  be  maintained  is  encour- 
aged. In  these  cases,  particularly,  the  lungs  are  likely  to  become  in- 
flamed due  to  the  handling  of  the  high  peritoneum  and  dia])hragm. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  orders  for  all  oi)erative  Datients  to  take 
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frequent  deep  breaths,  these  patients  are  assisted  by  an  apparatus 
which  was  devised  by  Bartlett  and  myself  (Fig:.  280,  page  741). 
It  consists  of  an  ordinary  mercury  ])lood  pressure  apparatus,  which 
is  connected  by  a  series  of  rubber  tubes,  to  a  rubber  baj?.  The 
patient,  on  blowing  at  the  mouthpiece,  which  is  connected  to  the 
rubber  tubing,  is  enabled  to  register  his  pulmonary  strength  on 
the  scale  of  the  blood  pressure  machine.  In  attempting  to  increase 
his  capacity,  deeper  and  deeper  breaths  will  be  taken,  until  finally 
all  pain  will  disappear  from  the  affected  side.  In  many  in- 
stances patients  are  not  able  to  raise  the  mercury  column  higher  than 
6  mm.  when  they  begin,  but  after  two  days'  effort  they  are  back  to 
normal  again. 

I  have  never  had  a  postoperative  pneumonia  occurring  after  this 
routine  has  been  carried  out.  If  pneumonia  occurs,  the  j)atient  is  re- 
moved to  a  quiet  room  with  a  southern  exposure.  Sunlight  and  air 
are  freely  admitted  into  the  room,  which  is  kept  at  65 "^  temi)erature. 
Absolute  rest  is  enjoined.  Visitors  are  not  permitted,  and  so  far  as 
possible,  the  mind  is  kept  free  of  anxiety,  worry,  or  any  mental  strain. 
The  sponge  bath  and  alcohol  rubs  are  continued  as  usual,  and  for  high 
temperature,  cool  sponging  is  added.  Application  of  the  ice  bag  to  the 
head  or  affected  side,  or  both,  is  very  beneficial.  After  each  feeding, 
the  mouth  must  be  cleaned  with  4  per  cent  boric  acid  or  Dobell's  so- 
lution of  one-fourth  to  one-half  strength.  For  the  dry  mouth,  a  mix- 
ture of  four  e(pial  parts  of  albolene^^  and  2  per  cent  boric  acid  solution, 
flavored  with  fruit  juice  may  be  applied. 

Water  is  given  in  abundance  by  mouth.  A  pitcher  of  cool  water  is 
placed  at  the  bedside,  and  at  least  a  glassful  every  hour  is  given.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  give  water  per  rectum,  or  under  the  skin,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  one  neglect  the  simple  and  continuous 
washing  of  the  system  with  this  medium. 

The  diet  does  not  differ  from  regular  operative  patients,  ex(M*j)t  that 
the  patient  is  given  small  frequent  feeding  with  an  inciease  of  sodium 
chloride,  in  lobar  pneumonia  cases.  No  distention  of  stomach  oi*  in- 
testines must  Im?  tolerated,  as  this  especially  embanass(»s  the  heart  ac- 
tion. The  attention  given  the  bowels  and  urinary  bladdo",  differs  in 
no  way  from  an  ordinary  laparotomy  case. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered,  dry  cup[)ing  on  the  affected 
side  should  be  resorted  to.  I  have  found  this  a  mf>st  ex<'(*ll('nt  prac- 
tice, and  feel  that  many  cases  of  pneumonia  are  cut  short  by  its  effi- 
cient use.  The  following  disconcerting  explanation  has  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  beneficial  action  of  cn|)ping  in  this  disease:  "Ijobar 
pneumonia  is  converted  into  an  exanthematous  fever  by  bringing  the 
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cohol  is  applied  smoothly  within  the  ctip,  and  the  outer  edge  wiped 
dry  before  it  is  applied.  The  process  is  usually  carried  out  twice 
daily,  and  kept  up  until  there  are  definite  signs  of  improvement. 

As  to  the  medication,  creosote  carbonate  10  to  15  grains"  every  three 
or  four  hours,  given  in  capsules,  has  proved  a  very  good  measure  in 
some  hands.    It  is  warmly  recommended  by  Sajous,  and  also  by  Van 


Zandt.'*  Mathison'^  would  use  potassium  iodide  in  addition  to  the 
creosote.  He  states  that  the  antiseptic  action  of  the  creosote  limits 
the  extension  of  the  proees.s,  and  the  iodide  loosens  the  exudate.  Both 
drugs  tend  to  quiet  the  heart  and  both  have  a  diuretic  action. 

The  heart  is  further  supported  by  giving  digitalein  or  tr.  digitalis, 
8  to  10  mininu,  every  three  or  four  hours.    If  there  is  excessive  puU 
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frequent  complication  seen  in  the  respiratory  tract  after  surgical  pro- 
cedures. This  condition  is  most  likely  to  occur  in  patients  who  have 
had  subacute  colds  before  the  operation,  or  in  patients  suffering  with 
chronic  bronchitis,  or  some  other  chronic  affection  of  the  lungs.  The 
temperature  may  not  be  very  high,  though  in  some  cases  it  rises  to 
103°  P.  or  more. 

Associated  with  the  excessive  amount  of  mucus  or  mucopurulent 
material  which  is  expectorated,  there  is  increased  respiration,  fast 
pulse,  and  general  evidences  of  serious  illness.  The  severe  symptoms 
usually  disappear  with  seventy-two  hours,  although  the  cough  re- 
mains for  a  number  of  days.  In  cases  where  acute  congestion  of  the 
air  passages  occurs  without  a  prolongation  of  the  cough,  the  tempera- 
ture is  not  so  high  or  the  symptoms  so  marked  as  in  the  bronchitis 
cases. 

Pulmonary  edema  has  never  occurred  in  any  of  my  cases,  though 
it  has  been  reported  by  others.^*  The  condition  is  due  to  escape  of 
serum  through  the  vascular  walls  into  the  alveolar  wall  and  the  al- 
veoli." It  is  associated  with  pulmonary  congestion,  and  appears 
most  often  bilaterally.  The  malady  occurs  suddenly,  more  fre- 
quently in  patients  already  suffering  with  Bright 's  disease,^*'  and 
often  proves  fatal. 

The  chief  symptoms  are  extreme  dyspnea,  cyanosis,  cough,  expec- 
toration of  frothy  seromucous  fluid  and  profound  prostration.  The 
patient  usually  dies  of  heart  failure  and  carbon  dioxide  poisoning. 
Those  who  recover  usuallv  do  so  suddenlv.*' 

The  treatment  of  bronchitis  is  the  same  as  outlined  for  pneumonia. 
Ill  addition,  I  usually  subject  the  patient  to  steam.  This  is  adminis- 
tered by  utilizing  a  specially  devised  croup  kettle,  in  the  nozzle  of 
which  a  little  cotton,  moistened  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  is  placed, 
and  the  medicated  steam  is  inhaled  by  the  patient.  In  ordei*  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  steam,  a  cone  is  made  of  paper  and  this  ar- 
ranged over  the  nozzle  of  the  kettle ;  the  patient  then  places  his  nose 
and  mouth  in  the  largest  end  of  the  paper  cone  and  inhales  the  steam. 
Expectorants,  such  as  syrup  of  white  pine,  teaspoonful  every  three 
hours,  or  ammonium  chloride,  three  to  five  grains  every  three  hours 
may  be  employed.  Por  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  we  have  never 
found  any  remedy  which  surpasses  cupping.  This  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  regular  treatment  for  bronchitis. 

Pulmonary  edema  rec|uires  quick  and  efficient  measures.  Artificial 
respiration  is  probably  most  effective  in  tiding  the  patient  over  an 
acute  attack.  Cases  are  reported*^  where  this  measure  alone  has  saved 
patients  from  an  untimely  death.  If  the  blood  pressure  is  higli,  vene- 
section, with  the  escape  of  500  c.c.  of  blood  is  advised.    Atropine  sul- 
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phate,  1/100  grain,  and  repeated  in  half-hour  or  hour  intervals,  until 
the  physiologic  effect  is  produced,  may  prove  of  value.  The  patient 
is  changed  frequently  to  prevent  hypostatic  congestion,  and  the  heart 
action  supported  by  digalein,  caffeine,  pituitrin  or  strophanthus. 

Pleurisy 

Pleurisy  is  occasionally  seen  in  postoperative  patients.  In  our  ex- 
perience, it  occurs  most  frequently  after  high  abdominal  operations, 
particularly  those  associated  with  peritonitis.  Bibergeil,^^  in  1905, 
found  16  cases  of  pl(»urisy  with  effusion,  out  of  3009  abdominal  opera- 
tions. Burnham,*-^  in  1914,  found  dry  pleurisy  occurring  45  times, 
and  pleurisy  with  effusion  14  times  in  lo,013  operations. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  pleurisy  are  initiated  by  severe 
pain  on  the  affected  side,  which  is  particularly  excruciating  when  the 
patient  takes  a  breath.  It  usually  ])recedes  the  temperature  a  day  oi* 
so.  The  affection  is  more  common  on  the  right  side.  Diaphragmatic 
I)leurisy  is  ])robably  very  commonly  associated  with  involvement  of 
the  base  of  the  lung.-^  This  in  itself  produces  painful  deglutition  and 
breathing,  which  forces  the  patient  to  use  the  upper  thorax  during 
respiration. 

The  signs  of  dry  pleurisy  are  chiefly  the  friction  rub,  which  may 
be  heard  directly  over  the  lesion.  This  being  absent,  the  condition 
may  be  mistaken  for  pleurodynia  or  costal  neuralgia.  The  presence 
of  fever  eliminates  these  conditions.  Where  effusion  is  present,  de- 
pending upon  the  amount,  of  course,  the  chest  movements  are  limited, 
there  is  dullness,  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance, 
w-eakne^s  or  absence  of  the  respiratoiy  sounds  and  the  heart  may  be 
displaced  to  the  o])posite  side  of  the  effusion.  In  such  effusions, 
Grocci,  in  1902,  described  a  i)aravertebral  triangular  area  of  dullness 
on  the  side  opposite  that  of  the  effusion.  This  sign  is  present  in  prac- 
tically every  case.  The  x-ray--  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  in 
clearing  up  the  diagnosis.  Exploration  of  the  chest,  with  an  aspirat- 
ing needle,  should  be  done  in  all  cases  ])resenting  the  above  signs,  and 
the  fluid  obtained  should  be  carefully  examined  for  pus  cells  and  bac- 
teria. 

The  leucocyte  count,  in  cases  with  serous  effusion  in  Burnham's 
cases,  was  around  thirteen  thousand.  ^Forse-''  states  that  if  there  is 
a  continuous  leucocvtosis  in  these  cases,  there  is  certainlv  some 
complication  elsewhere. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  expectant.  Dry  cupi)ing  is  indeed 
a  good  remedy  for  this  condition.    Ceases  of  dry  pleurisy  are  at  once 
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cut  short.  Where  serous  effusion  occurs,  however,  frequent  aspira- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  cupping,  is  advised.  In  doing  the  paracen- 
tesis, in  addition  to  aseptic  care,  one  must  bear  in  mind,  that  syncope 
and  even  death,  has  foHowed  this  simple  procedure.  Some  would 
give  a  mild  stimulant  such  as  an  ounce  of  whiskey.  All  the  fluid 
should  not  be  withdrawn  at  one  time.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  only 
that  amount  which  will  remove  all  symptoms. 

The  results  following  a  failure  to  observe  this  rule  are  at  times 
albuminous  expectoration,  cough,  or  even  edema  of  the  lungs  may  oc- 
cur. I,  therefore,  have  my  patients  in  bed,  when  this  procedure  is 
necessary,  as  advised  by  Forchheimer,'-^  and  on  the  fii*st  appearance 
of  faintness,  severe  cough,  or  feeling  tight  around  the  waist,  the 
operation  is  at  once  stopped. 

The  patient  will  lie  on  the  affected  side,  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  this  position,  but  he  must  continue  to  practice  deep  respiration. 
The  affected  side  may  be  immobilized  with  adhesive  strips,  the  first 
being  applied,  however,  at  the  end  of  expiration.  All  patients  with 
any  pulmonary  complications,  should  be  removed  to  the  rooms  set 
apart  for  pneumonia,  where  fresh  air  and  sunlight  may  be  had  in 
abundance. 

Empyema  may  follow  a  pleural  effusion,  or  it  may  occur  as  a  di- 
rect complication.  Hibergeil  found  fourteen  in  the  cases  analyzed 
by  him,  and  Burnham  found  six.  Beckman  found  three  in  his  series 
of  cases.  This  condition  most  often  occurs  after  operations  for  per- 
forated gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  or  suppurative  appendicitis,  as- 
sociated with  a  peritonitis,  either  local  or  general.  In  a  majority  of 
the  cases,  subphrenic  abscess  also  is  found,  and  this  malady  appar- 
ently has  a  definite  relation  to  empyema,  or  the  pleural  affection 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  absce:ss  in  the  abdomen.  In  our  experience, 
we  can  heartily  agree  with  Gee  and  Ilarder,^^  that  '*  Pleuritic  effu- 
sion, following  abdominal  infections  is  more  often  purulent  than 
serous." 

The  symptoms  are  more  or  less  general.  The  temperature  after 
the  operation  may  fall  to  normal,  only  to  rise  again — slowly,  however, 
as  the  disease  becomes  more  and  more  severe.  It  often  reaches  104°. 
It  may  remain  high,  with  remissions,  until  just  before  death,  when 
it  falls  to  subnormal.  In  some  cases,  a  hyperpyrexia  occurs  at  this 
time,  the  temperature  going  to  107°  or  108°.  There  are  chills  and 
chilly  sensations  preceding  the  rise  in  temperature  at  times,  which  are 
followed  by  sweats.  The  pain  and  general  physical  signs  are  about 
the  same  as  seen  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  most  important  point 
in  diagnosis  is  the  examination  of  the  aspirated  fluid. 
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The  iliiid  may  be  |)unil(»nt  from  the  start,  but  it  is  usually  reddish 
or  yellowish  in  color,  and  turbid.  Burnham  feels  that  turbid  exu- 
dates will  soon  pass  into  pus  exudates,  while  a  clear  sterile  fluid  is 
most  likely  to  resorb  without  pus  formation. 

The  profj^nosis  is  bad.  In  all  of  Burnham 's  cases  the  patients  died. 
It  is  extremely  fatal  in  very  young  patients,  and  in  the  aged.  For- 
tunately the  disease  most  often  occurs  in  middle-aged  adults,  but 
even  among  these  a  large  percentage  of  postoperative  empyema 
cases  die. 

Empyema  is  further  discussed  on  pages  294  and  732. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

PAROTITIS 
By  0.  F.  McKittriek,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Iiiflaniniation  of  the  salivary  glands,  particularly  the  parotid, 
occurs  occasionally  after  operative  procedures,  especially  those  in- 
volving the  pelvic  organs.  The  complication,  as  a  rule,  is  of  very 
serious  import,  one  demanding  instant  attention  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  it  may  at  first  appear  innocent  and  apparently  occasion- 
ing no  alarm. 

The  literature  on  postoperative  parotitis  is  limited,  few  men  hav- 
ing considered  the  subject  worthy  of  the  study  it  most  certainly 
deserves.  Fowler^  stated  that  he  had  seen  it  occur  eight  times  in 
patients  after  undergoing  lapaiotomies.  Four  of  these  cases  were 
observed  after  operations  upon  the  adnexa,  one  after  operative  inter- 
ference for  extrauterine  pregnancy  and  two  after  operations 
for  appendicitis.  We  have  seen  this  complication  develop  five 
times.  Twice  in  patients  operated  for  appendicitis,  one  being  a 
most  violent  suppurative  case.  Once  after  intestinal  suture  (ileal) 
and  abdominal  drainage  three  days,  following  a  kick  in  the  abdo- 
men by  a  horse,  once  after  removing  a  single  pyosalpinx  during  the 
course  of  a  general  puerperal  septicemia.  The  last  case  to  develop 
a  parotitis  was  a  cancer  of  the  rectum  in  which  an  anterior  left- 
sided  colostomy  was  done.  At  the  same  time  a  Kraske  was  per- 
formed. 

Hlair-  has  treated  this  condition  in  three  postoperative  cases. 
One  occurred  after  operation  for  suppurative  appendicitis  and  two 
others  following  operative  procedures  for  inflammatory  pelvic  dis- 
turbances. 

This  disease  occurring  in  patients  other  than  those  convalescing 
from  surgical  procedures  does  not  concern  us  here.  However,  it 
is  so  frequenty  associated  with  the  infectious  diseases  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  cholera,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  pneumonia,  erysipelas,  dys- 
enterj%  etc.,  and  other  infectious  conditions  such  as  septicemia  or 
pyemia  that'  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  cases  presenting  some  abdominal  inflammation. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands,  by  far  most  commonly 
noted  in  the  parotid,  is  due  to  infections  either  metastatic  in  na- 
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turc  or  asciMidiiijx  up  the  excretory  duets.  Any  infeetious  process 
siirli  ns  mentioned  ai)t)ve  may  l»e  an  ineitiiij?  factor.  Local  condi- 
tions Avitliin  the  montli  certainly  add  to  tlie  predis]>osition  for  in- 
fection. Durinjr  any  operation  ])erf()rmetl  under  a  jreneral  anes- 
tlietic  the  salivary  secretions  decrease  in  amount  following  the 
first  stimulating:  influences.  For  the  first  few  days  the  patient  is 
iriven  a  licpiid  diet  which  neither  entails  actual  use  of  the  jaws 
nor  stimulation  of  the  salivary  secretions.  As  a  resnlt  the  inac- 
tive jrlands,  whose  resistance  has  already  been  lowered  by  the  opera- 
tive* procedure,  invite  invasion  from  the  myriads  of  microorgan- 
isms retained  in  the  mouth.  Their  entry  through  the  excretory 
ducts  is  soon  foll(»w(»d  by  most  active  proliferation  within  the 
substance  of  the  gland  which  furnishes  an  excellent  soil  for  growth 
ami  development.  Direct  trauma  from  ulcerated  teeth  or  manipula- 
tion by  the  anesthetist  mav  occasionallv  be  followed  bv  this  condi- 
tion. 

In  this  coiniection  trauma  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  of  the  tes- 
ticle or  ovary  or  of  the  other  i)elvic  organs,  has  occasioned  a  paro- 
titis. Crandall '  states  tliat  it  has  been  observed  in  facial  paralysis, 
neuritis,  diabetes,  and  even  from  ])oisoning  due  to  mercury,  to  lead, 
or  to  the  iodides.  It  has  also  occurred  in  the  conrse  of  rectal  feed- 
ing, a  matter  whicli  deserves  attention.* 

Crandon"'  notes  that  ''it  mav  foHow  anv  injurv  or  disease,  but  it 
is  more  frequent  after  in.juii(»s  and  o])e  rat  ions  on  the  pelvic  organs 
than  after  diseases  in  any  other  ])art  of  the  body." 

From  the  experiences  of  others  parotitis  in  the  surgical  conva- 
lescent appears  more  frequently  in  women.*'  All  of  Fowler's  cases 
and  two  of  Blair's  were  of  this  sex.  Of  my  own,  however,  only 
two  were  women. 

Rhodes^  has  recently  reviewed  the  literature  of  snbacute  and 
chronic  infiannnations  of  the  salivary  glands,  not  postoperative. 
His  findings  in  the  forty  ca.ses  reported,  seemingly  do  not  bear  out 
the  general  opinion  that  the  female  is  more  liable  to  the  disease 
than  the  male.  Probably  the  fact  that  more  women  undergo  opera- 
tions than  men  accounts  for  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

Rhodes  states  that  *Mhe  condition,  if  not  bilateral  from  the  start, 
tends  to  become  so,''  but  more  than  one  pair  of  the  glands  were  not 
involved  except  in  two  of  the  cases  reviewed  by  him.  In  these  he 
noted  that  all  the  salivary  glands  were  afTected.  He  also  found 
that  the  parotid  glands  were  involved  in  ;")(). 4  per  cent,  the  submax- 
illary glands  in  30.7  per  cent,  the  sublingual  glands,  7.()  per  cent, 
and  all  the  glands  in  5.3  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported. 
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The  course  of  this  disease  is  about  one  week  in  postoperative 
cases,  but  unless  treatment  is  instituted,  the  disease  remains  longer 
and  always  tends  to  prop:ress,  though  a  few  instances  have  spon- 
taneously subsided.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  await  such  a 
favorable  outcome,  but  the  worst  should  be  expected  and  prepared 
for  in  every  case.  Rhodes  states,  concerning  the  subacute  and 
chronic  types  that  **  there  is  apparently  no  tendency  to  abscess  for- 
mation. In  fact  abscess  formation  would  appear  to  be  confined  to 
cases  of  obstruction  by  stone  and  metastatic  infection.'*  Post- 
operative parotitis  being  the  result,  in  the  majority  of  the  cases, 
of  this  latter  condition,  the  complication  mentioned  above  certainly 
is  to  be  expected. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  symptoms  appear  usually  within  three  to  ten 
days  after  the  operation,  though  in  one  of  Fowler's  cases  they  did 
not  appear  until  eighteen  days.  There  occurs  a  rise  in  temperature 
with  an  accompanying  rise  in  pulse  I'ate  and  in  most  of  the  cases 
the  individual  is  extremely  ill.  The  temperature  continues  to  rise 
until  104  or  105  degrees  is  reached.  Very  soon  a  swelling,  usually 
just  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  is  seen,  since  as  Blair  has  said, 
the  capsule  is  less  dense  he?*e  and  (as  mentioned  before)  the  paro- 
tid gland  is  more  frequently  involved.  Later  the  whole  gland  be- 
comes affected,  causing  the  face  and  cheek  to  swell  and  the  lips 
and  eyelids  to  become  edematous.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the 
swelling  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  edema  quickly  obscures  the  real 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  skin  may  present  a  shiny  appearance  or 
even  discoloration,  the  whole  picture  being  that  of  an  acute  septic 
process  which  is  localized  in  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  pain 
from  the  start  is  most  intense  owing  to  the  resistance  the  tense 
capsule  offers  to  the  swelling  gland.  In  the  vast  majority  of  the 
cases  pus  formation  soon  occurs.  An  examination  of  the  parotid 
papilla  reveals  this  region  of  the  mouth  swollen  and  as  Blair  has 
interpreted  it,  the  congested  mucous  membrane  lining  of  the  duct 
may  be  noted  at  the  apex  as  a  dark  red  spot.  Saliva  will  have 
ceased  to  be  excreted  in  many  instances  and  on  gentle  pressure 
pus  may  be  easily  expressed.  In  the  worst  cases  extensive  sup- 
puration takes  place,  the  pus  burrowing  in  every  direction.  I^n- 
less  liberated  by  early  incision,  the  external  auditory  canal  is  fre- 
quently the  first  to  be  broken  into,  though  invasion  of  the  deep  cer- 
vical and  thoracic  tissues,  the  retropharyngeal  space  and  even  the 
maxillary  joint  may  quickly  occur.  Blair  notes  that  tlirough  the 
olivary  foramen  the  infection  may  enter  the  cranial  cavity.  Throm- 
bosis of  the  veins  here  or  in  other  portions  of  the  body  may  result. 
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III  the  milder  elass  of  eases  there  may  be  only  a  localized  swell- 
inj^  whieli  disai)pears  within  a  few  days  or  else  develops  into  a 
localized  abscess  within  the  g:land  substance.  In  the  severe  cases, 
however,  the  diffuse  suppuration  which  is  almost  always  seen  in 
those  ])atients  witli  poor  resistance  and  other\vise  debilitated,  is 
simply  in  many  instances,  the  be^inninj|3:  of  the  end,  and  the  most 
extensive  measures  cmi)loyed  in  combating  the  difficulty  can  only 
be  palliative.  The  pro»i:nosis  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  pa- 
tient at  the  beginning  of  the  outset  of  symptoms. 

When  these  ai)pear  late  in  a  complicated  convalescence  in  a  well 
preserved  patient  even  tlie  most  severe  infection  does  not  prove  fatal. 
In  those  individuals  already  weakened  by  disease,  debilitated  and 
presenting  some  suppurative  condition  in  the  abdominal  cavity  the 
prognosis  is  extremely  grave  and  unless  thorough  and  prompt  sur- 
gical measures  are  at  once  undertaken  the  patients  almost  always 
die. 

Of  the  cases  reported  by  Fowler,  however,  none  died  and  only 
one  of  the  cases  presented  a  bilateral  infection.  In  my  own  experi- 
ence such  a  fortunate  outcome  was  not  seen.  Two  of  the  patients 
and  the  one  was  the  case  of  ruptured  intestines  following  trauma, 
a  boy  of  sixteen  died  within  four  days  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  gland  affection  three  days  after  the  operation.  The  other 
was  the  case  of  puerperal  septicemia  in  wliich  salpingectomy  was 
done  and  the  general  postoperative  course  was  uneventful  until  the 
fifth  day  when  the  temperature  which  had  been  normal  two  days 
shot  up  to  103°  with  attendant  soreness  and  swelling  in  the  region 
of  the  right  parotid  gland  and  neck.  The  patient  rapidly  became 
prostrated  and  within  thirty  six  hours  there  was  marked  fluctuation 
just  l)elow  the  parotid.  Considerable  pus  was  drained,  but  twelve 
hours  later  the  swelling  not  having  decreased,  but  rather  increased, 
particularly  in  the  parotid  region,  extensive  incisions  Avere  made  in 
every  direction  and  the  gland  cai)sule  widely  opened.  In  spite  of 
this  the  patient  succumbed  after  a  few  days  of  intense  suffering 
from  general  septicemia. 

I^oth  these  cases  presented  only  a  unilateral  parotitis.  The  three 
patients  who  recovered  had  a  bilateral  affection  and  in  each  in- 
stance the  glands  were  widely  drained  after  the  Blair  teehnic 
Avithin  twelve  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  infection  in  each  of 
the  parotid  glands  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  operations  were 
carried  out  under  gas  anesthesia  and  were  quickly  done,  the  wounds 
being  left  wide  open  with  gauze  drainage  only. 

Blair's  postoi)erative  cases  were  also  less  fortunate  even  than 
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ours.  Only  one  of  his  eases  recovered,  the  other  two  dying  of  a 
general  septicemia  despite  the  most  radical  exposure  of  the  in- 
fected regions. 

Treatmeilt. — The  treatment  is  first  and  always  preventive.  It  has 
been  our  custom  to  allow  patients  to  chew  gum,  beginning  the 
first  postoperative  day  and  continuing  to  do  so  until  they  start  to 
take  solid  food.  The  mouth  is  kept  scrupulously  clean  by  washing 
with  some  alkaline  antiseptic  mouth  wash  and  scrubbing  the  teeth 
twice  a  day.  The  patient  is  given  a  bread  crust  or  some  other  solid 
food  to  chew  to  stimulate  the  salivary  secretion  and  other  digestive 
secretions  in  order  to  avoid  this  possible  complication.  Patients 
who  are  prone  to  sleep  with  the  mouth  open  or  those  subject  to 
mouth  breathing,  particularly  when  recumbent,  are  protected  by 


keeping  six  layers  of  15  x  15  mesh  gauze  (Fig.  42)  moistened  with 
a  solution  of  half  water  and  half  glycerin  over  this  orifice.  Such 
a  maneuver  prevents  the  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  the  attendant 
dangers  occurring  in  these  patients.  If  in  spite  of  these  measures 
infection  occurs  of  the  parotid,  Miillcr's'  suggestion  may  be  tried 
during  the  preliminary  study  of  the  condition.  This  consists  in 
gently  massaging  the  parotid  to  determine  whether  any  pus  ex- 
udes from  Stenson's  duct.  If  this  is  present,  it  is  carefully  ex- 
pressed. If  pus  is  not  obtained  according  to  Jliiller  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  metastatic  parotitis  and  massage  must  not  be  en- 
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tcrtained.     In  the  meant iino  iee  is  applied  directly  over  the  region 
of  the  injection. 

Blair  states  that  **it*  suppuration  occurs  it  will  usually  be  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  and  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  all 
symptoms.  This  is  the  proper  time  for  radical  treatment.  If  es- 
pecially tender  or  softened  spots  can  be  found,  these  may  be  opened 
by  an  incision  down  to  the  capsule.  A  round-nosed  conical  artery 
forceps  should  then  be  inserted,  but  in  the  presence  of  severe  symp- 
toms the  surgeon  should  not  wait  for  definite  fluctuation,  which 
owing  to  the  tenseness  of  the  capsule,  may  never  be  evident.  In 
such  cases  radical  treatment  may  be  urgently  necessary  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  fli*st  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 
Here  in  the  absence  of  any  local  softening,  an  incision  should  be 
made  just  in  front  of  the  ear  from  the  zygoma  to  the  angle  of  the 
jaw  down  to  the  capsule  and  the  flap  forcefully  drawn  forward 
with  sharp  hooked  retractors.  If  there  is  edema  of  the  neck  the 
incision  may  extend  to  the  clavicle  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia, 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  seventh  nerve  lie  deep  in  the  gland, 
near  its  posterior  part,  and  will  not  be  injured  by  any  carefully 
made  incision. 

**In  this  w^ay,  nearly  the  whole  gland  can  be  exposed.  By  in- 
cisions carefully  made  through  the  capsule,  the  swollen  gland  will 
be  permitted  to  expand,  which  will  increase  its  blood  supply  and 
lessen  the  danger  of  gangrene. 

**If  pus  does  not  come  on  opening  the  capsule,  the  substance  of 
the  gland  can  be  explored  at  various  points  by  inserting  a  round- 
nosed  ai'tery  foiceps,  not  overlooking  the  prolongation  of  the  gland 
that  runs  forward  with  the  first  i)art  of  the  duct.  If  more  radical 
exposure  of  the  capsule  is  made,  the  latter  should  l)e  incised  in  a 
number  of  places,  thus  decreasing  the  tension  in  every  part  of  the 
gland.  Failure  to  do  this  in  one  of  tlie  writer's  cases  made  it  later 
necessary  to  reopen  the  capsule  of  that  part  of  the  gland  that  runs 
forward  with  the  first  part  of  the  duct.  The  operation  requires 
but  a  few  minutes  under  a  gas  anesthesia,  and  the  wound  is  packed 
wide  open.'' 

When  the  submaxillary  or  sublingual  glands  are  involved  they 
are  incised  and  allowance  made  for  free  drainage.  The  Avound 
later  is  to  be  treated  as  any  other  infection,  and  as  it  begins  to 
granulate,  careful  attention  should  be  given  the  skin  edges  to  keep 
them  approximated  with  adhesive  to  avoid  extensive  scarring.  As 
a  rule  very  little  scar  follows  such  operations  if  the  proper  atten- 
tion has  been  given  the  healing  wound. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

SUBDIAPHRAGMATIC  EMPYEMA  (Localized) 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  misnomer  subphrenic  al)scess  is  an  uncommon  affection,  as 
Jopson^  has  rightly  stated,  but  a  perusal  of  the  literature  will 
readily  convince  one  that  it  must  be  reckoned  with.  Localized  col- 
lections of  pus  which  are  situated  immediately  beneath  and  in  con- 
tact with  the  diaphragm  are  found  following  operations,  particu- 
larly operations  for  appendicitis. 

The  condition  was  descril)ed  as  early  as  1829  by  Wright-  and  one 
year  later  Graves  and  Stokes  reported  a  patient  dying  from  this 
complication.  Barlow  and  Wilks'*  in  1845  were  the  first  to  distin- 
guish between  the  signs  referable  to  perforating  gastric  ulcer  and 
pneumothorax.  Later  on  other  cases  were  reported  by  Duchek,* 
Bamberger,''  and  Bernheim.'^  Von  Volkmann  in  1879  first  operated 
for  the  condition  and  since  that  time  many  men,  including  Patsch," 
Taylor,^  Fitz°  and  Leydon,^^  have  reported  cases,  particularly  fol- 
lowing appendicitis.  Of  late  years  Treves"  has  reported  6,  and 
Ross^-  31  instances  following  appendectomies. 

The  causes  of  this  complication  besides  those  already  mentioned 
are  varied  indeed.  Anything  capable  of  producing  local  peritonitis 
beneath  tlie  diaphragm  may  give  rise  to  a  subdiaphragmatic  ab- 
scess. Following  ap])ondicitis,  i>erf orations  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum,  come  liver  abscesses,  suppurative  cholecystitis,  peri- 
nephritis, i)aucreatitis,  perforation  of  the  colon,  etc.  The  condition 
has  also  followed  tonsillitis,  influenza  and  boils. 

The  mode  of  infection  of  the  subphrenic  spaces  following  disease 
of  the  appendix  especially  has  been  carefully  worked  out  from  ana- 
tomic, clinical,  and  experimental  standpoints  by  Barnard,^*  Lance," 
and  Cosentino,^*'^  respectively.  They  agree  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
general  peritonitis  (the  cases  of  true  localized  subphrenic  abscesses 
being  excluded).  Infection  may  be  carried  by  the  blood  or  it  may 
occur  by  direct  extension  up  the  lower  peritoneal  fossa  by  lym- 
phatic extension  either  up  the  right  retroperitoneal  cellular  tissue  or 
up  the  lymphatics  around  the  deep  epigastric  artery  to  the  falci- 
form ligament.  In  rare  instances  the  portal  vein  served  as  the  me- 
dium through  which  the  infection  occurred.     According  to  Ross 
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extension  up  the  peritoneal  fossa  is  by  far  more  common.  Barnard 
has  divided  all  subphrenic  abscesses  according  to  their  location  as 
regards  the  falciform  and  lateral  ligaments.  By  this  arrangement 
he  recognizes  anterior  and  posterior  intraperitoneal  abscesses  on 
each  side  and  right  and  left  extraperitoneal  abscesses. 

A  right  anterior  intraperitoneal  abscess  would  then  be  located 
between  the  upper  surface  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  and  the 
diaphragm.  The  one  posteriorly  would  be  bounded  by  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder  in  front  and  the  abdominal  parietes  behind. 

A  left  anterior  intraperitoneal  abscess  or  splenic  abscess  would 
be  bounded  by  the  diaphragm  above,  the  liver  below  and  to  the 
right,  and  the  spleen  on  the  left.  The  one  posteriorly  would  be 
situated  in  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity. 

A  right  extraperitoneal  subphrenic  abscess  lies  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  layers  of  the  coronary  and  other  peritoneal  ligaments 
of  the  liver.  The  left  extraperitoneal  abscess  would  have  like 
boundaries  on  the  left  side. 

Others,  however,  feel  this  distinction  is  hardly  necessary  and 
have  excluded  the  extraperitoneal  spaces.  Taking  the  suspensory 
ligament  as  a  dividing  line,  then,  those  abscesses  of  appendiceal, 
hepatic  or  duodenal  origin,  are  located  to  the  right  of  this  liga- 
ment; while  abscesses  arising  as  a  consequence  of  gastric  perfora- 
tion, or  inflammation  of  the  pancreas  or  spleen  are  found  to  the 
left.  The  mesentery  of  the  transverse  colon  prevents  the  downward 
extension  of  the  process  and  the  colon  with  the  omentum  walls  off 
the  abscess  from  the  greater  peritoneal  cavity.  Recently  Judd^® 
has  called  attention  to  the  extraperitoneal  spaces  in  their  relation 
to  pus  from  the  kidneys.  He  states  that  though  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  clinically  which  one  of  the  pouches  contain  the  infec- 
tion, a  detailed  knowledge  of  their  boundaries  is  important.  He 
further  adds  that  one  or  more  of  the  spaces  may  be  involved  at 
the  same  time. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  abscess  occurs  on  the  right  side.  In 
nearly  all  of  twelve  cases  reported  by  Barnes  and  in  29  of  Ross' 
cases  was  the  location  in  this  region. 

Subdiaphragmatic  abscess  occurs  more  often  in  men  than  women, 
the  time  of  life  being  around  the  third  decade.  It  is  comparatively 
rare  under  14  years  of  age,  occurring  only  once  following  500  con- 
secutive operations  for  appendicitis  reported  by  Ross.  In  3391 
such  consecutive  operations  this  same  author  found  the  condition 
to  occur  in  .8  per  cent  of  the  cases.  On  410  consecutive  autopsies, 
Kelly  and  Hurdon"  found  the  malady  13  times;  in  more  than  50 
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per  cent  of  the  cases  the  aflfection  was  appendiceal  in  origin.  Lance 
collected  943  cases  of  subdiaphragmatic  abscess,  222  of  which  were 
due  to  acute  appendicitis.  Piquand^^  reviewed  890  instances  of  this 
condition  and  recorded  191  as  being  due  to  appendiceal  aflfection. 
Of  the  cases  reported  by  Judd,  9  were  associated  with  appendecto- 
mies, 7  with  gall  bladder  operations,  7  with  ruptured  duodenum, 
4  with  ruptured  gall  bladder,  2  with  perforating  gastric  ulcers,  1 
with  general  peritonitis,  1  with  a  tuberculous  lesion  elsewhere  in 
the  body,  four  with  focal  infections  and  one  following  an  operation 
on  the  stomach. 

The  contents  of  the  abscess  varies  with  the  organ  involved.  The 
pus  may  contain  bilo,  carious  bone,  or  caseous  material,  but  usually  it 
is  very  foul,  as  is  the  fact  when  the  appendix  is  primarily  involved. 
In  many  of  the  cases  gas  alone  or  gas  with  but  little  pus  may  be 
present.  Various  reasons  are  ascribed  for  this  but  it  is  probably 
due  to  l)acterial  proliferation,  the  colon  bacillus  being  usually 
found. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  subphrenic  abscess  vary  from 
those  of  a  very  mild  infection  with  practically  no  rise  in  tempera- 
ture and  pulse  and  no  leucocytosis,  to  the  most  severe  type  of  peri- 
tonitis. Usually  the  patient  will  complain  of  pain  in  the  right  side 
in  attempting  to  take  a  full  breath.  (Chilly  sensations  are  followed 
by  chills,  fever,  sweating  and  the  pain  increases  in  severity  so  that 
the  patient  is  able  to  take  only  very  shallow  breaths.  A  cough  de- 
velops with  the  irritation  of  the  diaphragm.  A  leucocytosis  now 
occurs  and  the  patient  settles  down  to  a  siege  of  sepsis.  On  ex- 
amination an  involvement  of  the  base  of  the  lung  will  be  found,  but 
there  may  or  may  not  be  dullness.  Later  on,  however,  there  will 
appear  an  area  of  dullness  in  this  region  with  lessened  breath 
sounds  and  fremitus.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  line  of  dull- 
ness will  curve  upwards  in  this  condition  in  contradistinction  to 
fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  At  times  these  signs  may  be  noted  an- 
teriorly and  in  addition  pleural  friction  sounds  may  be  present. 
As  the  condition  progresses  there  may  be  flattening  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces  or  bulging  of  the  chest  wall  itself.  The  swelling  may 
appear  in  the  epigastrium  or  below  the  border  of  the  ribs  and  be 
associated  Avith  a  local  edema,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the 
pus.  Tlie  outline  fluid  will  not  change  with  different  postures  of  the 
])atient,  but  will  remain  in  one  position.  Neither  will  the  heart  be 
dislocated  as  is  seen  at  times  in  pleuritic  effusions,  unless  possibly 
it  is  pushed  upwnrds.  In  5  of  the  21  cases  reported  by  Ross  com- 
ing to  autopsy  there  were  purulent  pleurisy. 
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Abdominal  symptoms  do  not  always  occur  due  to  the  deep  loca- 
tion of  the  abscess;  when  present,  however,  pain  and  tenderness 
will  be  noted  and  the  mass  may  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium.  The 
pain  as  stated  above  is  usually  a  pleural  pain  and  elicited  abdom- 
inally by  deep  palpation.  The  eases  in  which  symptoms  were  de- 
layed for  months,  reported  by  Ashhurst^^  and  Meisel-^  showed  a 
more  or  less  sudden  onset  and  the  complication  was  apparent  as  a 
grave  abdominal  condition. 

When  this  complication  presents  itself,  as  early  a  diagnosis  as 
possible  should  be  made.  Since  the  abscess  so  often  contains  gas 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  a  pneumothorax  or  even  for  a  hollow 
viscus,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  a  diagnosis  without  first  free- 
ing the  stomach  of  gas  by  means  of  a  stomach  tube  and  then  ap- 
plying the  aspirating  needle  to  the  affected  side.  This  can  give 
important  evidence  as  to  the  location  of  the  pus.  If  the  abscess 
communicates  with  the  pleural  cavity  the  needle  will  move  up  and 
down  with  the  respiratory  movements;  or  by  immersing  the  end  of 
the  needle  in  sterile  water  one  may  be  able  to  see  the  expulsion  of 
gas  with  those  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  These  signs  will  fail 
at  times  due  to  the  localized  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  caused  by 
the  inflammation  or  pressure  of  the  fluid  upward.  Adhesions  may 
also  produce  the  same  effect.  Only  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
individual  case  will  effect  even  an  approach  to  a  diagnosis.  The 
leucocytes  in  Judd^s  case  ranged  from  8,800  to  22,000.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  varied  from  three  days  to  ten  months.  In  four 
of  his  cases  the  x-ray  was  used  to  good  advantage  in  distinguish- 
ing between  this  condition  and  others  al)ove  the  diaphragm. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  firstly  in  anticipation  of  this 
complication  during  operations,  appendicitis  with  pus  behind  and 
to  outer  side  of  the  ascending  colon.  The  prone  position^^  with  suffi- 
cient flank  drains  in  such  cases  will  aid  materially  in  preventing  a 
subphrenic  abscess  from  developing.  This  position  is  better  than 
the  Fowler  immediately  following  the  operation,  since  the  heart  is 
not  put  on  an  additional  strain,  while  drainage  is  definitely  assisted 
by  the  influence  of  gravity.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  patient 
lies  on  the  right  side  as  much  as  possible.  When  the  drainage 
ceases,  he  can  assume  any  position,  though  he  is  enjoined  from 
lying  on  the  back  very  long  at  a  time  during  any  phase  of  the  con- 
valescence. 

In  spite  of  these  preventive  measures  the  condition  may  occur. 
It  should  always  be  suspected  in  any  such  case  which  shows  more 
toxic  symptoms  than  can  be  accounted  for.    An  early  diagnosis  made 
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by  the  aspirating  needle  or  any  other  means  at  our  command  will 
materially  lessen  the  severity  of  this  complication. 

The  prognosis  is  thereby  improved  though  it  is  serious  enough 
under  any  circumstances.  Depending  upon  the  virulence  of  the 
infection,  the  patient  may  die  within  a  few  hours  or  he  may  live 
several  months.  Recovery  may  result  by  rupture  of  the  abscess 
into  a  bronchus  directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  the  pleura.  The 
abscess  rarely  empties  itself  into  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  ex- 
ternally.   Death  is  most  apt  to  occur  from  sepsis. 

The  mortality  depends  upon  the  origin  of  the  abscess  and  upon 
the  date  of  operation  employed  for  its  relief.  If  such  measures  are 
attempted  early,  the  mortality  is  around  16  per  cent;  but  if  de- 
layed as  late  as  three  weeks,  it  goes  above  50  per  cent.  If,  how- 
ever, no  operation  at  all  is  done  the  mortality  varies  from  55  per 
cent  to  72  per  cent  according  to  Sonnenberg  and  Sachs,  respec- 
tively. Of  Judd's  cases,  11  died  due  to  the  extension  of  the  process 
to  the  liver  with  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses  which  could 
not  be  adequately  drained  by  any  operative  procedure. 

Under  local  anesthesia  wide  and  free  incisions  should  be  made 
in  an  effort  to  get  adequate  drainage.  According  to  Ross  the  va- 
rious operations  for  this  condition  are  classified  in  three  groups. 
The  abdominal  operation  may  be  carried  out  below  the  ribs,  in  the 
epigastric  region  or  in  the  loin,  depending  upon  the  location  of  the 
abscess.  The  subpleural  route  consists  in  resecting  the  tenth  rib  in 
the  midaxillary  line  and  traversing  the  diaphragm  below  the  pleu- 
ral reflection. 

Probably  the  transpleural  route  is  the  one  preferred  by  most  op- 
erators. The  teclmic,  as  employed  by  Elsberg,  consists  in  resecting  the 
the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs  somewhere  between  the  scapular  and  axil- 
lary lines.  The  surfaces  of  the  pleura  should  be  carefully  sewed 
together  to  prevent  pus  from  disseminating  throughout  the  thoracic 
cavity.  Large  rubber  tubes  should  be  employed  and  the  patient 
treated  the  same  as  an  empyema  case.  No  matter  where  the  drain 
is  inserted,  the  patient  must  be  so  placed  that  the  opening  coin- 
cides with  the  dependent  portion  of  the  body.  The  most  effective 
and  complete  drainage  is  secured  in  this  w^ay  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THROMBOPHLEBITIS 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Postopei'Jitive  tlironibophlehitis  is  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  it  enters  into  the  experience  of  every  surgeon,  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding: the  advance  in  postoperative  treatment  in  recent 
years,  it  is  still  so  common  and  the  consequences  may  be  so  dire 
that  it  remains  a  bete  noire  of  the  surgical  profession. 

This  condition  occurs  most  frequently  after  abdominal  opera- 
tions, but  it  may  follow  operations  on  distant  parts  of  tlie  body.^  It  is 
especially  common  after  operations  on  the  uterus  and  adnexa  and 
in  operations  about  the  rectum.  This  condition  rarely  occurs  be- 
fore the  age  of  pul)erty,  and  with  the  greatest  frequency  after 
thirty.  Thrombophlebitis  develops  in  clean,  as  well  as  septic  cases  ;^ 
the  thrombosis  forming  at  times  far  from  the  operative  field.  The 
left  (due  to  the  right  conniion  iliac  artery  crossing  in  front  of  the 
left  common  iliac  vein)  femoral  vein  and  the  veins  of  the  calf  and 
thigh  are  most  connuonly  affected,  though  the  external  iliac,  the 
common  iliac,  the  mesenteric,  and  the  portal  veins  have  been  in- 
volved in  this  malady.  From  a  study  of  a  large  series  of  statistics, 
thrombophlebitis  occurs  in  from  .81  per  cent  to  3.6  per  cent  of  all 
laparotomies.  Burnham-  reported  the  foi'mer,  and  Friedman,^  the 
latter  iigui-e.  It  was  also  noted  that  the  earliest  onset  of  the  dis- 
ease came  after  four  days,  and  the  latest  onset  after  twenty-eight 
days,  (jenerally  debilitated  or  anemic  subjects,  those  who  have 
suffered  from  profuse  and  prolonged  menorrhagia  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  submucous  ri])roid,  oi-  those  who  have  been  subjected  to 
n  prolonged  operation,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  patients  affected  as 
above.  1  saw  fatal  disease  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  follow  an 
operation  near  a  varicose  ulcer. 

'Move  than  sixtv  vears  ago  Virchow  called  attention  to  throm- 
bosis;  and  although  he  did  not  distinguish  it  from  coagulation,*  his 
studies  were  early  confirmed  by  numerous  experimental  and  post- 
mortem observations  by  others,  chief  amcmg  whom  were,  Cohnheim 
and  C'ohn;  when  with  this  work  we  place  Welch's  classical  review 
of  '* Thrombosis  and  Embolism '^  published  in  18J)9,  we  have  listed 
most  of  the  significant  literature  on  this  subject."* 

Today  the  meaning  of  the  term  has  changed  and  by  thrombosis 
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is  ineaiit  the  forination  and  orjijanization,  during  life,  of  a  blood 
clot  in  a  vessel.  The  nieehanism  is  so  simple,  as  it  is  taught  at  the 
present  time  that  we  wonder  why  it  was  necessary  for  Virehow  to 
establish  the  self-evident  fact  that  injury  to  a  vessel  or  changes  in 
the  blood  sufficient  to  cause  clotting  at  some  particular  point  might 
be  followed  by  dislodgment  of  a  piece  of  the  solid  clot,  and  this 
broken  off  mass  be  carried  on  by  the  blood  stream,  until  it  reached 
a  vessel  too  small  for  it  to  pass  through,  then  stop.  It  is  also  plain 
that  the  blocking  of  a  vessel  by  this  solid  mass  would  stop  the  cir- 
culation through  this  vessel,  and  give  rise  to  disturbances  of  great 
importance,  or  of  little  importance,  depending  on  whether  or  not 
this  vessel  supplied  an  organ,  the  function  of  which  was  necessary 
to  maintain  life.  Increased  coagulability  is  probably  not  alone  re- 
sponsible for  thrombosis,  though  Wright  and  Knapp,*^  in  1902 
stated  that  thrombosis,  particularly  after  typhoid,  was  due  to  in- 
creased coagulability  of  the  blood,  as  the  consequence  of  the  high 
calcium  content  which  they  attributed  to  the  milk  diet. 

The  modern  theory,  which  is  generally  accepted,  is  in  accord 
with  the  teaching  of  Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch,  who  believe  that 
the  blood  platelets  play  a  prominent  part  in  thrombosis,  but  little 
or  no  part  in  coagulation.  On  the  other  hand,  fibrin  and  its  pro- 
geners  although  normally  active  in  coagulation,  play  only  a  minor 
part  in  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  Blood  platelets,  numbering 
from  180,000  to  780,000  per  c.mm.,  according  to  Hizzero,  although 
normal  constituents  of  the  blood,  are  the  originators  of  the  typical 
thrombus.  They  may  collect  about  a  foreign  body  or  following  a 
slowing  of  the  blood  stream,  collect  upon  the  damaged  wall  of  a 
vessel.  This  agglutinative  process  takes  place  only  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood,  for  there  is  no  thrombus  formation  w^hen  a  vein  is  doubly 
ligatured  and  excised,  according  to  Baumgarten.  Following  the 
throwing  down  of  the  blood  platelets  there  is  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes,  and  to  this  nucleus  is  added  fi- 
brin mixed  w  ith  red  cells. 

Aschoff  states  that  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  blood  is  nec- 
essary for  thrombus  formation,  lie  holds  that  the  location  of  the 
thrombus  is  determined  hy  slowing  of  the  blood  stream,  or  by  the 
widening  of  the  vein,  with  resulting  eddy  formation;  from  repeated 
examinations  of  the  blood  Burnham  concludes  that  there  is  no  de- 
crease in  the  coagulation  time  in  postoperative  thrombophlebitis, 
and  while  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  increased  viscositv  will 
cause  a  slowing  of  the  blood  stream,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
tested  in  postoperative  cases.     Bachman  has  shown  that  it  is  in- 
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creased  in  infectious  diseases,  especially  typhoid,  while  it  has  been 
definitely  proved  that  in  those  diseases  in  which  the  blood  platelets 
are  increased,  thrombosis  is  common. 

Chemical  changes  may  influence  the  formation  of  thrombi.  Sahli 
and  Egnet  showed  that  they  did  not  form  after  the  injection  of 
leech  extract,  since  the  blood  was  rendered  noncoagulable,  while 
Schimmelbusch,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  cause  a  formation  of 
experimental  thrombi  after  destroying  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood  by  the  injection  of  peptone. 

Faucheaux's^  belief  that  the  increased  sodium  content  of  the  blood 
due  to  a  temporary  insufficiency  of  the  kidney,  may  be  a  predis- 
posing cause,  is  not  convincing. 

Albanus®  gives  as  prevailing  causes  for  thrombosis  after  laparot- 
omies, ''sepsis,  heart  derangements,  pressure  of  tumors  on  veins, 
cooling  and  handling  of  blood  vessels  while  the  abdomen  is  open;  the 
effect  of  narcosis  on  the  heart,  the  recumbent  position  and  the  pres- 
sure of  a  bandage.'* 

Infection  apparently  plays  a  part,  though  no  definite  proof  can 
be  cited  for  or  against  this.  Heidemann  has  called  attention  to  the 
period  of  incubation  and  holds  the  entire  process  to  be  infectious 
in  character.  Klein°  argues  against  this  and  points  to  the  afebrile 
cases  as  an  argument  against  infection;  but  as  pointed  out  by 
Fromme,  many  slight  rises  of  temperature  may  be  overlooked,  and 
moreover,  infection  may  occur  without  any  febrile  reaction  what- 
ever, Lubarsch  could  demonstrate  organisms  in  only  20  out  of  215 
cases. 

After  an  examination  of  a  large  number  of  records  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  exclude  the  process  as  a  result  of  the  milder  self-limiting  types 
of  nonpyogenic  inflammations.  That  it  may  be  initiated  by  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  factors  or  both  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  course  and 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  too  typical  of  infections  to  allow  of 
any  other  conclusion  in  most  instances. 

Then  it  seems  to  me,  as  it  was  also  suggested  by  Wilson^®  that 
the  most  important  factors  concerned  in  extensive  postoperative 
thrombosis  are  the  following:* 

(a)  Injury  of  the  vessel  walls.  Injury  to  the  intiina  by  cutting, 
ligating  or  clamping  causes  a  rapid  deposite  of  a  fibrinous  throm- 
bus, formed  as  depicted  in  the  theory  of  Eberth  and  Schimmel- 
busch. The  deposit  confines  itself  within  an  area  close  to  the  in- 
jury, the  endothelium  quickly  extends,  and  after  a  few  days  covers 
it  entirely,  thereby  preventing  portions  becoming  detached  and 


*Much  of  the  following  is  taken  from  Wilson's  article.^*' 
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forming  emboli.  However,  there  are  other  instances  in  which  this 
limitation  fails  to  occur  and  the  small  attached  thrombi  develop 
into  large  loose  ones  through  the  agencies  of  other  factors. 

(b)  Slowing  of  the  blood  stream.  Following  operations  the  ra- 
pidity and  volume  of  the  current  in  the  veins  are  materially  les- 
sened for  a  considerable  distance  nearest  the  first  incoming  venous 
radicals.  The  patient  being  kept  quiet  and  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture causes  a  slowing  of  the  heart's  action  and  diminishes  its  force, 
thereby  causing  a  general  slowing  of  the  blood  current  throughout 
the  entire  vascular  system.  This,  according  to  Opie,  produces  a 
disarrangement  in  the  blood  cells,  the  white  cells  and  platelets 
reaching  the  periphery  of  the  stream  tend  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  vascular  walls.  In  the  presence  of  obstacles  or  marked  expan- 
sion of  the  vessel  a  whirling  motion,  as  shown  by  von  Reckling- 
hausen, may  be  set  up  which  further  tends  to  the  retardation  of  the 
blood  stream  and  to  the  deposition  of  its  elements  as  thrombi. 

(c)  Destruction  of  corpuscles  from  toxic  substances.  From  the 
high  percentage  of  postoperative  thrombosis  and  embolism  follow- 
ing gall  bladder  operations  and  the  behavior  of  cases  suffering 
from  severe  secondary  anemias  and  hepatic  diseases,  to  say  nothing 
of  thrombosis  in  carcinoma  cases,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  some 
toxic  substance  or  substances  not  definitely  kno^vn  are  present  in 

* 

the  blood. 

(d)  Bacteriemia.  It  is  now  fairly  well  established  that  bacteria 
and  their  toxins  are  the  chief  causes  of  extensive  postoperative 
thrombosis,  many  thrombi  which  we  formerly  regarded  as  ''maran- 
tic," in  the  light  of  the  last  decade  of  pathologic  advancement,  we 
now  know  are  of  infective  origin.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  bac- 
teria in  the  blood  stream  may  have  their  virulence  sufficiently  reduced 
to  prevent  them  setting  up  a  local  phlebitis  until  aided  by  postopera- 
tive traumatism  of  the  intima,  by  postoperative  slowing  of  the  blood 
current,  or  perhaps  even  by  the  effect  on  the  leucocytes  of  a  pro- 
longed general  anesthetic. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  thrombophlebitis  depend  upon  the 
location  of  the  thrombus.  In  rare  instances  in  which  the  portal  vein 
is  involved,  the  course  is  very  rapid,  marked  by  extreme  prostration, 
chills  and  an  irregular  high  temperature.  The  condition  simulates 
very  closely  that  of  acute  peritonitis.  There  is  usually  tenderness 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  enlargement  of  the 
liver  and  spleen  and  at  times  jaundice  may  be  present.  Such  a  condi- 
tion following  appendectomy  is  highly  suspicions  of  pylephlebitis.  Af- 
fection of  the  mesenteric  artery  is  more  common,  and  from  the  statis- 
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Treatment.^Iii  view  of  the  faets  elucKlsited  above,  the  treatment 
of  thrombophlebitis  coiieei'iis  itself  first  with  the  prevention  of  this 
eonrtition.    The  following  siijijiest  themselves:* 

(a)  The  lediietion  of  vascular  traumatism  to  a  minimum  at  op- 
eration by  the  eonservative  ocelusion  of  vessels  ami  the  provision  of 
free  drainafje  to  prevent  later  external  pressure  on  the  vessels. 

(b)  The  enconrattemeut  of  very  early  fi-ee  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  operation  will  permit;  if 
it  ean  be  done  early  enoni;))  to  prevent  the  formation  of  extensive 
thrombi,  it  would  seem  most  desirable.    If,  on  the  other  hand  eondi- 


tiona  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  extensive  thrombi  have 
already  formed  before  the  early  movements  of  the  patient  were  pos- 
sible, it  would  then  seem  more  desirable  to  keep  the  patient  as  quiet 
as  practical  in  a  recumbent  position  to  prevent  a  dislocation  of  the 
already  formed  thrombi.  Just  when  to  allow  the  patient  out  of  bed 
under  such  conditions  depends  upon  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 
surgeon.     No  one  ean  estimate  the  time  required  for  the  formation 

*Uucfa  of  the  foliowinE  is  liken  from  Wibon's  articit'." 
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The  leg  should  be  wrapped  (Fig.  43)  in  cotton  and  elevated  (Fig. 
44),  hot-water  bottle  applied  to  the  foot  (Fig.  45),  and  after  the 
acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  over  the  site  of  the  lesion  also.  Until 
then  ice  should  be  placed  here.  Pain  will  thereby  be  relieved ;  but  if 
this  is  not  sufficient,  opium  may  be  resorted  to.  If  necessary  the  vein 
may  be  opened  and  drained.  The  following  history  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

February  28,  11)10,  Mrs.  S.,  age  twenty-four,  was  operated  for  tuberculous 
peritonitis  and  a  double  salpingectomy  was  done.  The  operation  was  quickly 
performed,  produced  very  little  shock,  and  the  patient  was  returned  to  bed  in 
good  condition.  The  temperature  was  101°  at  operation  with  a  corresponding 
pulse;  and  continued  so  high  for  four  days  following.  Urination  was  normal, 
bowels  were  moved  with  glycerin  enemas  on  the  second  day  and  there  were  scarcely 
any  gas  pains.  In  the  meantime  frequent  feedings  of  thick  liquids  were  carried 
out,  the  food  was  taken  with  a  relish  and  the  patient  felt  so  well  that  on  the 
night  of  the  tliird  day  she  asked  to  sit  up  on  the  morrow.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  temperature  had  dropped  to  98.0°  with  a  pulse  of  90,  and  her  request  was 
about  to  be  considered  favorably  when  suddenly,  about  noon,  patient  noticed  a 
stinging  pain  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  which,  after  an  hour  or  so,  extended 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  Pressure  along  the  course  of  the  in- 
ternal saphenous  vein  was  unbearable.  The  afternoon  temperature  was  102.4°, 
but  there  was  little  change  in  the  pulse.  The  whole  limb  was  well  wrapped  in 
cotton  batting  and  elevated  on  a  high  stack  of  pillows.  A  wire  cage  placed  over 
this  protected  the  dressing  from  being  disturbed  by  the  bed  clothes.  An  ice  cap 
was  placed  over  the  lesion  in  the  thigh  and  a  hot- water  bag  at  the  foot.  The 
pain  was  relieved  at  once  by  this  treatment  which  never  varied  (except  the  ice 
cap  was  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  by  a  hot-water  bag),  as  long  as 
there  were  any  indications  of  the  lesion  remaining.  For  nine  days  the  morning 
temperature  remained  101°  while  the  afternoon  temperature  continued  to  reach 
the  102.4°  mark.  All  the  while  patient  was  at  perfect  ease;  two  days  following 
the  accident  the  diet  was  increased  to  a  general  one,  and  a  day  or  so  later  it  was 
forced,  carrots  and  spinach  being  given  in  abundance.  At  all  times  there 
was  a  good  supply  of  water,  sodium  bicarbonate  being  given  at  times  to  prevent 
a  possible  acidosis.  Bowels  were  kept  ojien  with  glycerin  enemas,  2  ounces  every 
second  day  unless  there  was  a  movement  without  them.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
disease  and  the  fifteenth  following  the  operation,  the  temperature  fell  to  99°. 
From  this  time  on  there  was  very  little  fever.  The  limb  was  gradually  lowered 
and  after  four  more  days'  stay  in  the  hospital  with  the  limb  horizontal,  the 
patient  was  able  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  equilibrium  became  estab- 
lished (one  day  up  and  about  the  hospital),  she  went  home.  No  further  compli- 
cation or  untoward  symptoms  developed  following  the  use  of  the  limb.  I  at- 
tribute the  quick  recovery  to  immediate  attention  to  the  phlebitis,  thereby  pre- 
venting nature  from  forming  but  a  small  thrombus. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

PULMONARY  EMBOLISM 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

When  one  considers  that  it  was  not  until  the  first  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  discovered, 
it  is  hardly  surprising  that  two  hundred  years  more  should  have 
elapsed  before  it  occurred  to  any  one  that  this  flowing  stream  could 
act  as  a  means  of  transportation  for  solid  particles  set  free  in  its 
current,  and  that  said  particles  could  find  lodgment  at  some  point 
other  than  that  of  entry. 

Rudolph  Virchow  ^vas  the  first  to  teach  that  injury  to  a  vessel 
wall  or  changes  in  the  blood  sufficient  to  cause  clotting  at  some  one 
site  might  be  followed  by  dislodgment  of  a  portion  of  the  clot,  which 
could  be  carried  along  in  the  blood  stream  until  it  reached  a  vessel 
too  narrow  for  it  to  pass,  and  there  become  tightly  wedged.  Nat- 
urally this  is  bound  to  stop  the  circulation  of  blood  through  a  ves- 
sel thus  affected,  and  give  rise  to  circulatory  disturbances  in  the 
vicinity,  of  great  or  little  importance,  depending  upon  whether  the 
vessel  affected  is  a  terminal  branch. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  discuss  venous  thrombosis  after  surgical 
operations,  followed  by  the  liberation  of  emboli  sufficient  in  size  or 
number  to  block  completely  the  more  important  branches  or  a  main 
stem  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  as  in  many  instances  to  cause  sud- 
den death. 

Pulmonary  embolism  frequently  follows,  and,  in  fact,  is  a  natural 
sequence  to  thrombophlebitis.  The  factors  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus  as  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work  are  of  vital 
importance  here,  since  the  condition  is  due  to  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  blood  clot  becoming  dislodged,  and  floating  free  in  the  blood 
stream  until  finally  it  stops  when  a  vessel  is  reached  too  small  for  it 
to  pass  through.  Thrombosis  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  pelvic 
veins  and  in  those  of  the  lower  extremities  following  laparotomy. 
This  fact  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  pelvic  and 
abdominal  operations  are  more  frequently  performed  than  are  op- 
erations on  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  operations  anywhere, 
if  veins  are  subjected  to  trauma  or  infection,  are  likely  to  l)e  fol- 
lowed  by  this  condition  and  by  subse<iuent  embolism. 
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cases  in  which  tiny  emboli  have  preceded  the  fatal  extensive  plug- 
ging and  thus  caused  limited  infarcts  before  sudden  death  took  place. 
This  is,  however,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  is  usually 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  thrombosis  of  several  small  veins  at  the 
site  of  operation.  Any  of  these  thrombi  may  give  rise  to  emboli,  and 
a  small  embolus  may  be  carried  to  the  lung  at  any  time  from  one  of 
the  thrombi,  wholly  independent  of  the  lai^e  embolus  which  caused 
death. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Thompson,  pathologist  to  the  St.  Louis  University,  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  cooperate  with  me  in  the  preparation  of  this 
chapter,  states  that  in  autopsies,  in  case  of  death  from  pulmonary  em- 
bolism, the  pulmonary  artery  should  be  examined  in  situ  before  the 


heart  is  removed  or  cut  into,  as  the  site  of  an  embolus  is  usually  at 
the  point  (Fig,  47)  where  the  vessels  were  cut  in  removal  of  this  or- 
gan. If  this  be  not  done,  the  embolus  which  may  have  not  as  yet  be- 
come attached  easily  slips  out  unobserved  and  may  be  entirely  over- 
looked by  the  pathologist. 

Pathogenesis.— The  origin  of  an  embolus,  while  it  may  come  from 
any  part  of  the  systematic  venous  system  or  from  the  right  heart,  is 
most  frequently  found  in  the  veius  of  the  lower  extremities,  in  the 
deep  epigastric  and  pelvic  veins,  or  in  those  of  the  mesentery. 

Albanus  gives  as  prevailing  causes  for  thrombosis  after  laparot- 
omy, sepsis,  heart  imperfections,  pressure  of  tumors  on  veins,  cool- 
ing and  handling  of  blood  vessels  while  the  abdomen  is  open,  the 
effect  of  necrosis  on  the  heart,  the  reeumlM'nt  position  and  the  prcs- 
snre  of  a  bandage.    He  overlooks  what  1  believe  to  be  a  most  fruitful 
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cause  of  the  condition:  varicosities  on  veins  ivhich  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  operation. 

On  the  operating?  table  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  greatly  changed 
veins,  carryin*^  tlie  blood  from  large  tumors,  and  in  one  instance,  at 
least,  of  our  series  No.  2,  Dr.  Thompson  and  I  were  able  to  demon- 
strate, both  at  operation  and  at  autopsy,  these  varicose  veins  and 
their  causal  relation  to  fatal  embolism. 

I  know  of  another  instance  in  which  varicose  veins  of  the  lower 
extremity  were  manipulated  by  well-intended  but  misdirected  mas- 
sage about  a  knee  joint  which  had  remained  stiff  after  an  operation. 
The  result  was  a  sudden  fatal  pulmonary  embolism.  It  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  thrombi  had  formed  in  the  divided  varicose  veins,  had  been 
loosened  by  the  massage  and  swe])t  into  the  i)ulmonary  arteries. 

All  lung  symptoms,  according  to  Gussenbauer,  which  arise  after 
the  release  of  incarcerated  hernia  are  to  be  regarded  as  embolic  in 
nature.  Other  surgeons  go  (Mpially  far  in  connecting  this  subject 
with  abdominal  surgery.  It  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  that  the 
^fayos,  when  resecting  the  stomach,  invariably  cauterize  the  cut  edges 
of  that  viscus  to  prevent  septic  pulmonary  embolism,  as  I  was  long 
ago  informed  in  a  personal  communication.  Since  doing  this,  they 
see  pulmonic  emboli  following  such  operations  much  less  frequently 
than  thev  formerly  did. 

As  Albanus,  ciuoted  above,  states,  sepsis  is  naturally  to  be  thought 
of  as  a  factor  in  these  cases.  Hence  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  re- 
nuirk  of  Sonnenburg  that  .1  per  cent  of  all  appendix  operations  are 
attended  with  thi'ombosis  sonn^where  in  the  vicinity.  No  doubt  he 
refers  to  the  acute  septic  variety. 

As  mentioned  above  the  reason  for  the  greater  number  of  cases 
given  in  the  literature  as  showing  thrombi  originating  from  the 
femoral,  epigastric  and  pelvic  veins,  so  far  as  the  surgeon  is  con- 
cerned, is  due  to  the  fact  that  pelvic  and  abdominal  operations 
are  much  more  frequently  performed  than  are  operations  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Such  procedures  elsewhere,  when  veins  are 
subject  to  trauma  or  infection,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  throm- 
bosis and  subsequent  pulmonary  embolism,  as  they  are  in  the 
before-mentioned  situations.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  a  man,  seventy  years  of  age,  whose  larynx  had  been  removed 
for  carcijioma  eight  days  before  sudden  death  ensued.  When  Dr. 
Thompson  made  the  autopsy  he  found  the  pulmonary  artery 
occluded  by  a  partially  organized  blood  clot  1.5  cm.  in  di- 
ameter. This  extended  into  both  main  divisions  of  the  artery.  The 
lungs  were  edematous  and  congested.    The  right  heart  was  distended 
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and  full  of  blood.  The  neck  was  much  swollen.  The  operation 
wound  showed  some  superficial  necrosis,  with  healthy  appearing 
granulation  tissue  below.  On  the  right  side  the  internal  jugular  vein 
tvas  distended  to  a  diameter  of  3  cm,,  and  was  occluded  by  a  solid, 
grayish,  granular  thrombus  for  a  distance  of  8  cm.  It  is,  of  course, 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mass  occluding  the  pulmonary  artery 
had  broken  off  from  that  in  the  jugular. 

The  frequency  of  pulmonary  embolism,  including  the  cases  of  em- 
bolism of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  that  give 
rise  to  little  or  no  permanent  after-effects,  is  much  higher  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed  after  surgical  operations. 

This  malady  is  as  frecpient  in  one  sex  as  in  another,  but  does  not 
occur  before  the  fifteenth  yeai',  according  to  Petren.  This  author 
states  that  it  is  common  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty-five,  but 
most  frecpient  after  the  forty-fifth  year,  regardless  of  the  patient's 
general  condition. 

Virchow  found  in  ten  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremity  that  six  were  followed  by  pulmonary  embolism.  Albanus 
states  that  43  per  cent  of  the  ca.ses  showing  thrombosis  after  laparot- 
omies were  followed  at  some  time  or  other  by  pulmonary  embolism. 
This  amounted  to  only  2  per  cent  of  the  ])atients  who  were  operated 
upon,  since  only  53  cases  of  thrombosis  were  found  following  1140 
laparotomies.  Of  these,  ])ulmonary  embolism  supervened  in  23  in- 
stances. Quenstedt  and  Leichtenstern,  on  the  other  hand,  both  found 
pulmonary  embolism  in  20  per  cent  of  their  thrombosis  cases.  Op- 
posed to  this,  again,  is  the  record  of  Lubarsch,  who  demonstrated 
pulmonary  emlmlism  347  times  in  r)84  instances  of  thrombosis;  i.e., 
in  59.1  per  cent  of  such  cases.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  it  stated 
how  frequently  the  embolus  was  of  sufficient  size  to  cause  death  by 
blocking  the  pulmonary  artery.  Such  cases  are  not  rare,  and  from 
those  which  have  been  reported  a  few  may  be  cited. 

Welch  has  collected  23  cases  of  venous  thrombosis,  in  which  there 
were  at  least  3  deaths  due  to  pulmonary  embolism  consequent  upon 
the  malady.  Mynter  mentions  a  patient  in  whom  sudden  death  was 
probably  due  to  pulmonary  eml)olism  following  thrombosis  of  the 
femoral  vein  in  appendicitis.  Robinson  describes  a  typical  death 
from  pulmonary  (»mbolism  sev(»nteen  days  after  a  hysterectomy. 
Koenig  re{)orts  a  case  in  which  the  i)atient  died  from  ])ulmonary  em- 
bolism although  the  thrombosed  vein  (saphenous)  had  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  just  such  an  untoward  outcome.  In 
this  instance  the  clot  i)robably  had  extended  into  the  f^Miioral  vein 
and  was  therefore  not  to  be  extirpated. 
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From  a  study  of  63,000  operations  performed  at  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
Wilson  found  47  instances  of  fatal  postoperative  embolism,  a  per- 
centage of  .07.  Over  three-fourths  of  these  fatalities  were  pulmon- 
ary, and  occurred  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth  days. 

From  the  cases  that  have  occurred  in  my  practice,  and  from  sev- 
eral that  came  to  autopsy  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  most  of  them 
durinjj:  the  service  of  Dr.  Thompson,  we  append  the  following  list: 

1.  Carcinoma  of  larynx.  Death  instantaneous  eight  days  after  op- 
eration. Occlusion  of  main  stem  of  pulmonary  artery  by  embolus. 
Thrombosis  of  internal  jugular  vein. 

2.  IMyoma  of  uterus.  Death  sudden,  thirteen  days. after  operation. 
Occlusion  of  both  branches  and  trunk  of  pulmonary  artery  by  em- 
bolus.    Thrombosis  of  ovarian  veins. 

3.  Compound  fracture  of  leg.  Death  eight  days  after  injury. 
Main  trunk  and  right  pulmonary  artery  blocked  by  embolus.  Throm- 
bosis of  right  heart.     Culture  of  heart  blood  sterile. 

4.  Appendectomy.  Death  eight  days  after  operation.  Complete 
embolism  of  main  trunk  of  pulmonary  artery.  Pus  collection  ^t  the 
site  of  the  appendix. 

5.  Appendectomy.  Death  fifteen  days  after  the  operation.  Occlu- 
sion of  both  branches  of  pulmonary  artery  by  embolus.  Thrombus 
not  found. 

6.  Uterine  myoma  and  gall  stone  disease.  Six  days  after  opera- 
tion collapse  with  recovery.  Four  days  later  another  collapse  of 
similar  nature,  and  in  two  more  days,  that  is,  two  weeks  after  opera- 
tion, pulmonary  embolism  with  death  in  thirty  minutes. 

7.  rmbilical  herniotomy  and  Talma  operation  for  cirrhosis  of  liver. 
Death,  with  typical  symptoms  of  pulmonary  embolism,  eleven  days 
after  the  operation.  No  autopsy  could  be  obtained  in  this  or  in  the 
succeeding  cases,  which  occurred  in  private  practice,  hence  they  are 
submitted  not  as  proven  instances  of  pulmonary  embolism,  but  as 
suggestive  surgical  cases  in  which  a  better  explanation  of  death  can 
not  be  given. 

8.  Ilvsterectomv  for  carcinoma  of  uterus.  A  w-oman,  four  weeks 
after  the  complete  Wertheiin  operation,  w^as  up  and  preparing  to 
leave  the  hospital  when  she  suddenly  dropped  to  the  floor,  gasped 
for  breath,  and  was  dead  in  tliirty  minutes. 

0.  Kes(H'tion  of  stomach  for  carcinoma.  Three  days  after  the  op- 
eration the  patient,  an  elderly  man,  was  in  a  semi-sitting  posture, 
talking  to  his  nurse,  having  taken  liriuid  nourishment  and  being  en- 
tirely without  abdominal  symptoms,  when  suddenly  he  became  un- 
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able  to  get  his  breath,  dropped  back  deeply  cyanosed,  and  died  in  a 
few  minutes. 

10.  Hysterectomy  for  carcinoma.  Ten  days  after  the  complete 
Wertheim  operation  this  lady  was  sitting  np  in  bed,  having  just  par- 
taken of  a  light  lunch  and  being  without  abdominal  symptoms,  when 
suddenly  she  began  to  breathe  with  difficulty,  extremities  became 
cold,  every  evidence  of  extreme  shock  appeared,  and  in  11  hours  she 
was  dead. 

11.  Umbilical  herniotomy.  Eight  days  after  this  operation  on  a 
lady  fifty-two  years  of  age,  there  was  a  sudden  onset  of  the  typical 
symptoms  w^hich  have  characterized  the  cases  just  related.  However, 
under  stimulation  treatment  the  patient  gradually  began  to  breathe 
more  easily,  and  in  twenty-four  houi'^  seemed  out  of  immediate  dan- 
ger. She  continued  to  improve,  left  the  hospital  a  month  later,  and 
has  remained  well  for  several  vears. 

12.  Appendectomy.  This  was  an  interval  operation,  being  ex- 
tremely difficult  on  account  of  location  of  the  appendix  and  adhe- 
sion surrounding  it.  There  were  no  symptoms  up  to  the  ninth  day, 
when  patient  got  up  for  the  first  tim(»,  snddenly  manifested  inten^-e 
cyanosis  and  breathlessness,  became  unconscious  and  was  dead  in  a 
few  minutes. 

13.  Intestinal  resection.  Two  days  after  operation  on  this  man  of 
fifty-four,  in  whom  no  postoperative  symptoms  had  appeared,  he  was 
conversing  Avith  me  when  suddenly  he  gasped  for  breath,  became 
blue,  then  unconscious,  and  was  dead  in  five  minutes.  A  knife  which 
happened  to  be  handy,  was  plunged  into  his  trachea  and  artificial  res- 
piration maintained  for  a  protracted  period.  The  fact  that  this 
measure  was  without  avail  seems  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  suffoca- 
tion can  be  regarde^l  only  as  having  been  due  to  the  sudden  interrup- 
tion of  the  oxygen-carrying  blood  stream. 

14.  Operation  for  varicose  veins  of  leg.  A  lady  forty-seven  years 
of  age  had  experienced  the  com])ined  Mayo  vein  stripping  and  the 
Schede  ligation  on  the  lower  extremity.  The  evening  following  the 
operation  she  suddenly  exi>erienced  all  the  typical  symptoms  of  pul- 
monary embolism,  which  then  rai)idly  disappeared;  she  then  made 
a  protracted,  but  otherwise  uneventful  recovery.  It  seemed  prob- 
able to  the  ex[)erienced  clinicians  who  saw  her  that  this  was,  in  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  operation,  in  great  i)robal)ility  a  case  of  i)ul- 
monarv  embolism. 

SjonptomB. — It  may  be  of  value  in  these  14  surgical  cas<»s  to  note 
the  interval  of  time  that  elapsed  after  the  operation  or  injury  before 
the  onset  of  pulmonary  symptoms.     In  these  instances  this  period 
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was  as  follows:  1,  one  day;  1,  two  days;  1,  three  days;  1,  six 
days;  4,  eij?ht  days;  2,  nine  days;  1,  eleven  days;  1,  thirteen  days; 
1,  fifteen  days;  1  twenty-eia:ht  days.  An  average  shows  that  a 
little  less  than  seven  davs  intervened  as  a  rule  between  the  time 

ft- 

of  operation  or  injury  and  the  lodgment  of  the  blood  clot  in  the 
pulmonary  artery.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  those  cases  where 
embolism  occurred  a  few  days  after  operation,  the  condition  was 
such  that  thrombosis  may  have  been  present  some  time  before  it 
was  performed. 

Twelve  of  the  14  cases  resulted  fatally.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  time  intervening  between  the  onset  of  symp- 
toms and  the  occurrence  of  death  in  these  and  in  six  other  cases 
known  to  me.  This  is  given  in  each  instance  as  found  in  the  hospital 
records:  3  suddenly  or  instantly;  1  almost  instantly;  1  in  a  few 
minutes;  3,  five  minutes;  2,  ten  minutes;  1,  fifteen  minutes;  4,  thirty 
minutes;  1,  two  hours;  1,  i\\e  hours;  1,  eleven  hours;  and  2,  twelve 
hours. 

So  far  as  the  sym})tonis  of  thrombosis  preceding  pulmonary  em- 
bolism are  concerned,  Lothoisen  has  very  properly  remarked  that 
they  very  often  fail  entirely.  Schachtler,  however,  lias  made  some 
very  interesting  observations  which  may  be  of  value  in  this  connec- 
tion. He  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  seven  cases  at  Zurich,  and 
noticed  that  the  temperature  remained  normal  in  all  of  them,  while 
the  pulse  gradually  rose  in  a  step-like  manner  until  the  lung  symp- 
toms became  manifest.  He  refei's  to  this  change  in  the  pulse  as  a 
prodromal  symptom  indicative  of  thrombus  formation. 

The  symptoms  of  ])ulmonary  embolism  itself  can  not  fail  to  be 
burned  into  the  memory  of  one  who  has  ever  seen  a  patient  die  as  a 
result  of  this  accident.  A  seemingly  normal  individual  suddenly 
becomes  breathless,  cyanotic,  anxious,  resth^ss,  complains  of  pain  and 
oppression  in  the  chest,  the  pupils  grow  wide,  cold  sweat  pours  out 
and  unconsciousness  quickly  su])ervenes.  The  pulse  in  many  in- 
stances becomes  rapid  and  irregular  to  the  point  where  it  can  not  be 
counted  at  all.  In  one  case  which  we  have  mentioned  we  had  appar- 
ent complete  blocking  of  the  main  trunk  where  symptoms  of  complete 
sufi'ocation  suddenly  appeared.  The  ])ulse,  as  might  always  be  cx- 
l)ected  when  air  is  instantly  cut  off,  became  slower  and  less  compres- 
sible, the  symj)toms  in  genei'al  being  analogous  to  those  when  one  of 
the  main  branches  of  the  puhnonary  artery  is  ligated  in  a  dog.  The 
rapid  overdistension  of  the  riglit  ventricle  which  ensues  is  accom- 
panied by  a  lowering  of  arterial  blood  ])ressure  and  by  a  tremendous 
I'ise  of  venous  i)ressure.     This,  of  course,  follows  the  initial  rise  in 
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arterial  pressure.  Whether  cyanosis,  dyspnea,  and  failin<?  pulse  are 
referable  to  eerebral  anemia  or  to  interference  with  coi'onary  cii*- 
ciilation,  or  to  both  together,  is,  accordinjr  to  Welch,  neither  easy  nor 
important  to  determine. 

Treatment. — Unfortunately  the  treatment  of  such  conditions  must 
be  largely  of  a  preventive  nature.  In  order  to  prevent  just  such  ac- 
cidents, Mueller  cites  cases  in  which  he  lifijated  quite  a  number  of 
varicose  veins  of  the  lower  extremity,  while  Kramer  split  varicose 
saphenous  veins  in  50  instances  and  evacuated  thrombi  to  prevent 
pulmonary  embolism,  as  well  as  to  combat  the  local  effects  of  the 
disease.  lie  states  that  he  was  successful  in  every  instance.  Becker 
advises  the  removal  of  the  saj)henous  vein  when  the  thrombus  has 
not  extended  into  the  femoral. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  sup(»Hicial  varicose  areas  should  be 
subjected  to  no  numipulation  durinjr  the  postoperative  convalescence. 
One  might  go  farther,  indeed,  and  urge  that  they  ])e  kept  carefully 
protected  in  order  to  avoid  the  misfortune  which  attended  t\w  knee 
joint  massage  alluded  to  above.  My  own  suggestion,  |)i'onipted  by 
more  than  one  of  the  cases  above  recorded,  relatc^s  to  rdrirosc  veins 
m  the  vicinitij  of  ahdominaJ  tumors.  Not  infi-ecjueiitly  are  these 
seen  in  the  female  pelvis,  esi)ecially  in  connect icm  witli  myoniata  of 
the  uterus.  They  should,  if  ])ossible,  be  r.rtirpatal  icilh  the  (jroirfh, 
or  at  least  lujated  as  far  fnit  a.s  possible  toward  the  jxlvic  wall,  to 
avoid  the  likelihood  of  thrombosis  (should  they  be  left  behind)  with 
a  subsecjuent  fatal  accident  of  the  most  distressing  natui'e. 

Given  a  pati<»nt  in  whom  unduly  large  diseased  veins  have  beiMi 
found  at  oi)eration,  and  who  lienee  is  supposed  to  present  a  ])redis- 
positi(m  to  eml)olism,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  urg(»  that  such  an  one 
should  not  be  allowed  anv  undue  exertion  foi*  at  least  a  week.  TIum'c 
should,  as  a  mattei*  of  course,  be  the  least  possible  increase  in  th(» 
abdominal  tension  necessary  to  <*ni|)ty  the  intestinal  tract,  the  genito- 
urinary tract,  and  the  res|)iratory  ai)paratus,  while  the  patient  sliould 
be  warned  against  sudden  violent  movements  of  any  kind  through 
r.crvous  unrest. 

Some  authors  advise  that  the  patient  ho  got  out  of  bed  earh/,  that 
the  bowels  be  kept  open,  that  I'cspiratory  exercises  be  indulged  in. 
and  that  ))reliminary  heart  stimulation  be  undertaken. 

So  much  for  prevention.  Should  the  accident  happen,  a  very 
strong  heart  nmy  tide  ov(»r  an  individual  in  whom  oidy  one  branch 
of  the  ailery  is  occluded,  and  consecpKMitly  thi*  opinion  is  general 
that  everv  heart  should  be  aided  as  much  as  j)ossible  bv  stimulation. 
However,  not  much  is  to  l>c  expected  in  many  instances. 
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The  patient  must  be  elevated  so  that  respiration  be  favored,  plenty 
of  fresh  air  or  even  oxygen  should  be  exhibited,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion has  been  suggested.  (One  fails  to  see,  however,  the  logic  of 
this  latter.)  The  patient  is  to  be  encouraged,  reassured,  and  if 
possible  kept  from  the  i)anic  which  rapidly  wears  out  an  overdis- 
tended,  overworked  and  dilating  heart.  Atropine  has  been  suggested. 
Counterirritation  by  rubbing  over  the  posterior  pulmonary  area  may 
have  some  effect  in  keeping  down  pulmonary'  edema.  Osier  injects 
camphor  oil  and  ether  every  half  hour,  then  follows  this  with 
atropine.  If  the  patient  lives  three  hours,  he  states  that  stimulation 
with  strophanthus,  or  other  similar  drugs,  may  be  indulged  in.  The 
calcium  salts  and  other  substances  intended  to  increase  the  coagula- 
bility of  the  blood  are  of  course  to  be  avoided.  Bidwell  has  warned 
against  magnesium  carbonate,  milk,  etc.,  for  this  reason. 

Trendelenburg's  experiment  of  removing  a  pulmonary  thrombus 
from  the  living  human  subject  is  too  well  known  to  deserve  more 
than  passing  mention  here.  In  describing  the  technic  in  his  "Tech- 
nik  der  Thoraxehirurgie,"  Sauerbruch  writes  that  not  one  of  the 
several  upon  whom  it  was  done  at  Leipzig  lived.  Still  he  thinks 
such  a  desirable  outcome  possible  in  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

PYLEPHLEBITIS 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  significance  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  depends  entirely  upon  the  location  and  extent  of  the  affection. 

Pylephlebitis:  Inflammation  of  the  portal  vein,  with  subsequent 
abscess  formation  of  the  liver  while  not  a  frequent  occurrence  fol- 
lowing operations,  too  often  complicates  a  surgical  convalescence, 
particularly  one  in  which  the  appendix  and  rectum  have  been  in- 
volved, to  receive  other  than  careful  attention.  Probably  the 
first  case  recorded  in  literature,  according  to  Loison,^  was  described 
by  Waller  in  1846.  A  short  time  thereafter  Hilliaret  reported  an 
ascending  infection  of  the  hepatic  veins  from  an  ileocecal  abscess, 
and  from  this  same  source  infection  of  the  liver  occurred  in  a  case 
reported  by  Buhl  in  1854.  Of  late  years  Gerster-  and  Munro^  each 
reported  9  cases  following  appendicitis,  while  Hart*  collected  17 
cases  of  liver  abscess  due  to  pylephlebitis,  3  of  which  were  attrib- 
uted to  affections  of  the  appendix.  Beer,'^  adds  another  case  to  the 
list  as  a  consequence  of  gangrenous  appendicitis.  p]nderlen"  col- 
lected 6  cases  of  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  as  a  result  of  blunt 
force  being  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  in  addition,  described  one 
of  his  own. 

The  condition  most  frequently  follows  appendicitis,  but  it  may 
occur  after  other  operations  especially  those  about  the  rectum  in 
the  presence  of  infected  hemorrhoids.  The  origin  of  this  dire  mal- 
ady occurring  after  appendectomies  or  hemorrhoidal  operations  is 
not  so  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  thrombosis  of  the 
veins  in  these  regions  (Fig.  48A)  is  a  part  of  the  inflammatory  proc- 
ess; and  when  a  portion  of  a  thrombus  is  dislodged  it  has  a  direct 
course  to  the  portal  system  (Fig.  48B),  through  the  appendiceal  veins 
emptying  into  the  superior  mesenteric,  in  the  former  case ;  and 
through  the  superior  hemorrhoidal,  the  inferior  mesenteric,  the 
splenic,  and  the  portal  vein  in  the  latter  case.  However,  it  does 
seem  strange  that  it  should  occur  just  as  often  in  clean  and  simple 
cases  as  in  those  of  the  most  virulent  type.'^  It  also  matters  very 
little  whether  the  operation  is  performed  during  an  acute  attack, 
in  the  interval,  or  in  the  presence  of  abscess  formation. 
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scesses  througliuiit  the  liver.  Unfortunately,  these  abscesses  are 
multiple  and  seem  to  show  a  preference  for  the  aiiteiior  surface 
of  the  liver. 

Pylephlebitis,  as  stated  elsewhere,  is  ushered  in  with  chills  fol- 
lowed by  high  fever  and  pain  which  is  usually  severe,  and  more  or 
less  generalized  over  the  right  hypochondrium.  Soon  thereafter  the 
patient  may  become  icteric.  In  Beer's  case  all  of  these  symptoms 
appeared  within  24  hours  after  the  operation.  The  blood  culture 
taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms  showed  streptococci;  while 
the  leucocytes  were  18,000,  the  polynuclcars  being  94  per  cent. 
The  physical  examination  in  most  of  these  cases  will  reveal  pain  and 


tenderness  along  the  right  border  of  Ihc  right  rectus  muscle  and  a 
tender,  uniformly  enlarged  liver  and  spleen.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  usually  very  rapid;  but  if  life  is  prolonged  a  few  days, 
the  patient  will  show  marked  emaciation. 

Treatment. — The  only  possible  treatment  is  surgical.  There  are 
no  preventive  measures,  unless  the  admonition  of  Ger,stcr*  is  ob- 
served that  undue  traumatism  to  the  lis.sues  during  operation  be 
avoided.  Prompt  surgical  interference  in  cases  of  appendicitis  or 
infected  hemorrhoids  may  be  a  stop  toward  diminisling  the  in- 
stance of  this  disease. 
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As  yet  no  definite  surgical  procedure  has  developed  for  this  con- 
dition.    For  more  than  half  a  century  men  have  experimented  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  method  of  treatment  which  would  effectually 
combat  the  ravages  of  these  infections.     Ore^  in  1856  ligated  the 
portal  vein  in  rabbits  resulting  in  death  of  the  animals  in  a  very  short 
time.    Later  on  Schiff,^®  Claude  Bernard,^^  and  others  showed  very 
conclusively  that  portal  vein  ligation  in  dogs  caused  death  within 
three  hours.    Kusnetzow^^  thought  that  ligation  of  the  vein  at  a  level 
other  than  the  ones  which  had  been  employed  before  might  prove 
compatible  with  life.    His  idea  was  soon  borne  out  by  his  experi- 
ment showing  that  dogs  may  live  if  the  portal  vein  is  occluded 
above   the    gastrosplenic.     His    work    unfortunately   could   not    be 
confirmed   by  others  including  Ito  and   Omi,^^   and  Neuhof.^*     It 
never  occurred  to  any  one  that  the  portal  vein  could  be  occluded 
by  ligating  its  branches  at  different  times  without  producing  death 
of  the  animal,  until  Solowieff^'  appeared  upon  the  scene.    His  work 
has  been  shown  to  be  correct  by  Neuhof.     The  latter  ligated  the 
inferior  mesenteric,   superior  mesenteric,  splenic,  and  finally  the 
portal  veins  in  each  animal  during  different  operations,  and  found 
that  the  dogs  in  every  instance  lived  and  enjoyed  good  health.    The 
animals  sacrificed  and  examined  showed  in  each  case  a  well-developed 
collateral  circulation  coursing  within  the  gastrohepatic  omentum  from 
the  region  of  the  stomach  to  that  of  the  attachment  to  the  liver. 
The  liver  was  found  to  be  normal  in  every  way  after  the  final  liga- 
tion of  the  portal  vein. 

Other  experiments  were  carried  out  by  Neuhof  in  which  he  grad- 
ually occluded  the  portal  vein  itself,  a  number  of  operations  ex- 
tending over  several  days  in  each  case  being  done,  and  found  that 
his  results  were  in  accord  with  those  above. 

The  outcome  of  these  experiments  is  not  astounding  since  it  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  the  portal  vein  may  become  oc- 
cluded in  the  human  being  without  subsequent  death.  In  fact, 
Bartlett  packed  it  full  of  gauze  after  accidental  injury  during  a  com- 
mon duct  operation,  no  ill-effect  being  observed  in  consequence. 
Gintrac^®  in  1857  collected  6  cases  of  portal  occlusion  in  the  human 
subject,  and  since  this  time  many  eases  have  been  placed  on  rec- 
ord. Some  of  the  patients  lived  as  long  as  thirty  years.  The  re- 
sulting anastomotic  circle  caused  by  the  cessation  of  blood  fiow 
through  the  portal  vein  was  considered,  and  rightly  so,  the  same  as 
in  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  but  in  addition,  Pick^^  has  recently 
shown  that  the  newly  formed  gastrohepatic  anastomosis  is  very 
efficient  in  carrying  blood  to  the  liver.    Umber^®  reported  a  case  in 
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which  the  adhesions,  following  portal  vein  occlusion,  carried  ves- 
sels which  took  the  place  of  the  regular  gastrohepatic  anastomosis. 

By  experimentation  then,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  portal  vein 
can  be  ligated  without  ill  results  to  the  subject,  and  that  a  collat- 
eral circulation  rapidly  develops  in  the  gastrohepatic  omentum. 
Therefore,  Neuhof  strongly  recommended  this  procedure  in  suppu- 
rative pylephlebitis,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  condition  al- 
most invariably  ends  fatally  it  seems  to  us  justifiable  to  use  any 
procedure  which  offers  any  measure  of  hope.  While  some  of  the 
cases  run  a  very  rapid  course,  some  patients  live  weeks  and  even 
months.**  In  the  latter  cases  the  postmortem  has  shown  collateral 
circulation  to  have  been  established  with  the  portal  vein  completely 
occluded.  Multiple  abscesses  inevitably  follow  such  a  conditio^ 
and  this  is  another  reason  for  ligation,  since  such  a  procedure  will 
cut  off  the  source  of  the  hepatic  infection. 

The  technic  of  the  operation  as  done  by  Neuhof  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows: A  curved  incision  starting  near  the  lower  end  of  the  ster- 
num, running  parallel  with  the  right  free  border  of  the  ribs  de- 
scends vertically  for  5  cm.  The  upper  part  of  the  right  rectus  muscle 
is  then  divided  transversely.  The  margin  of  the  liver  is  elevated, 
and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  drawn  downwards.  The  re- 
gion of  the  portal  vein  is  thereby  brought  into  view,  no  further 
dissection  being  necessary.  The  vein  itself  is  sufficiently  exposed 
by  incising  the  thin  layer  of  overlying  peritoneum.  It  can  now  be 
gently  freed  from  the  surrounding  structures  and  readily  ligated 
above  the  entrance  of  the  gastrosplenic  vein. 

In  cases  where  operation  is  decided  upon  very  soon  after  the  oc- 
currence of  this  complication,  the  vein  should  be  gradually  oc- 
cluded. Whether  this  is  to  be  done  by  ligation  of  the  branches  as 
above  mentioned  or  by  gradual  compression  of  the  vein  itself  by 
means  of  a  clamp,  must  be  determined  by  the  surgeon  himself. 
On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  time  has  elapsed 
sufficient  to  bring  about  collateral  anastomosis,  the  vein  should  be 
immediately  ligated.  As  to  the  point  of  election  Neuhof  would 
ligate  above  the  highest  portion  involved  if  this  was  surgically  ac- 
cessible. In  every  instance  surgical  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein 
should  be  combined  with  an  omentopexy  in  order  to  assist  the  al- 
ready forming  collateral  circulation.  According  to  Gerster*®  the 
pus  in  the  vein  may  be  drained  if  the  blood  stream  has  been  suffi- 
ciently side-tracked. 

In  the  case  reported  by  Beer  an  omentopexy  was  done  three 
days  after  the  symptoms  of  pylephlebitis  had  developed.    Neither 
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the  two  mesenteric  nor  the  splenic  veins  being  easily  accessible,  li- 
gation was  not  attempted.  After  three  days  the  portal  vein  was 
ligated.  The  patient  died  within  forty-eight  hours,  but  death  "was 
apparently  due  to  a  sei)ti(*eiHia,  streptococci  and  colon  bacilli  being 
the  infective  agents.  No  signs  or  symptoms  referable  to  occlusion 
of  the  portal  system  were  in  evidence  following  the  operation. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

SKIN  ERUPTIONS 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Cutaneous  eruptions  at  times  follow  surgical  operations.  The 
surgical  interference  may  be  the  direct  cause  of  these  eruptions 
but  usually  other  factors  which  present  themselves  during  the  con- 
valescence are  responsible.  Recently  McCarty^  has  observed  that 
out  of  every  1000  consecutive  operative  cases,  43  showed  some  sort 
of  skin  disturbance.  He  found  that  the  lesions  were  of  two  types, 
the  first  appearing  within  24  to  48  hours  after  the  operation  and  the 
second  appearing  after  a  longer  period. 

**The  earlier  cases  were  characterized  by  a  mild  erythematous  or 
papular  eruption  of  general  distribution,  w^ith  no  systemic  dis- 
turbance and  little  elevation  of  temperature.  Itching  was  marked 
from  the  beginning  and  the  face  was  involved  in  every  instance. 

'*In  the  other  class  of  cases  the  eruption  appeared  suddenly  three 
or  more  days  after  operation.  During  the  interval  there  was  no 
prodroma,  but  the  temperature  continued  higher  than  in  normal 
convalescence  and  the  blood  show^ed  a  moderate  leucocytosis.  The 
condition  varied  from  a  localized  to  an  almost  continuous  eruption  and 
in  some  cases  at  first  resembled  scarlet  fever  or  measles.  It  began  as 
an  erythematous  or  fine  papular  eruption  located  at  first  on  the  in- 
ner surfaces  of  the  forearms  and  thighs  and  extending  over  the 
whole  body,  rarely  affecting  the  face  and  never  involving  the  palms 
and  soles.  It  was  accompanied  with  marked  itching  which  per- 
sisted until  fading  occurred.  The  papules  were  at  first  pink  and 
later  dark  red  with  a  tendency  toward  coalescence  over  the  bony 
parts,  and  the  eruption  reached  its  height  in  24  to  36  hours,  after 
which  it  began  to  subside.  The  onset  occurred  as  late  as  7  days 
after  the  operation  and  the  condition  persisted  from  one  to  seven 
days.    Desquamation  was  not  observed  in  any  case. 

*'The  temperature  showed  an  elevation  of  about  one-half  degree 
above  that  of  a  normal  convalescence  and  this  elevation  continued 
until  the  eruption  had  disappeared.  The  daily  leucocyte  count  was 
14,000  until  the  eruption  had  faded.'' 

In  all  the  cases  in  his  series,  ether  was  the  anesthetic  employed, 
but  cases  have  been  reported  by  others  where  nitrous  oxide  and 
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chloroform  have  been  used.  Catharsis,  enemata,  or  drugs  seemed 
to  have  no  influence  and  there  was  no  definite  relation  to  men- 
struation. 

The  condition  seems  to  be  due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  there 
being  in  each  case  an  immediate  cause,  a  certain  individual  idio- 
syncrasy and  an  underlying  nervous  susceptibility. 

The  immediate  cause  takes  the  form  of  mechanical  irritation, 
such  as  operative  shock,  enemata,  or  drugs,  and  the  underlying 
cause  acts  probably  as  a  vasomotor  disturbance  due  to  irritation 
of  sympathetic  nerve  fibers. 

Ether  Bash. — During  etherization,  Probyn  and  Williams^  have 
stated  that  a  rash  may  occur,  especially  in  women  and  children, 
which  usually  appears  just  as  the  patient  is  becoming  comatose  and 
takes  the  form  of  an  erythema  which  occurs  most  frequently  on 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  even  the 
thighs  may  become  involved.  Profuse  sweating  frequently  accom- 
panies the  rash  and  lasts  about  ten  minutes.  Buxton^  and  others 
state  this  phenomena  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  ether  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system. 

Septic  Rash. — At  times  there  appears  a  general  erythema  resem- 
bling that  of  scarlet  fever,  or  the  skin  complication  may  take  the 
form  of  an  urticaria  and  become  pustular  or  hemorrhagic,  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  days  by  desquamation.  It  may  be  associated  with 
septicemia  and  pyemia,  or  occur  within  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
following  the  symptoms  of  such  general  infections.  Frequently  in 
children  an  erythema  occurs  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body  in  con- 
junction with  suppuration.  It  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  few  hours 
of  malaise,  restlessness,  high  temperature,  and  fast  pulse.  Fre- 
quently a  leucocytosis  is  present.  Within  4  or  5  days  the  eruption 
fades  and  unless  it  has  been  very  severe  no  desquamation  follows. 

There  is  described  by  several  writers  a  condition  known  as  ery- 
thema scarlatiniforme  which  occurs  after  operations.  This  con- 
dition which  was  first  described  by  Hardy  is  characterized  by  le- 
sions which  vary  from  a  localized  erythema,  to  a  general  scarlati- 
nous eruption.  The  symptoms  range  from  none  at  all  to  the  most 
severe  grade  of  constitutional  disturbance.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  skin  lesions  the  constitutional  symptoms  usually  subside 
and  within  one  to  four  days  the  eruption  begins  to  abate  and  a 
fine,  almost  imperceptible  desquamation  follows.  The  whole  proc- 
ess takes  from  about  ten  days  to  four  weeks. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  concerns  itself  with  elimination. 
The  case  should  always  be  isolated,  but  not  exposed  to  other  infec- 
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tious  diseases.  Most  authors  advise  a  zinc  oxide  and  starch  powder 
to  be  applied :  other  palliative  measures  are  carried  out  to  relieve 
any  discomfort. 

True  scarlet  fever  has  been  reported  too  often  not  to  mention  it 
a  serious  complication  in  these  cases.  Recently  Roberts*  reported 
four  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  by  many  men  skilled 
in  this  particular  disease  which  makes  the  fact  all  the  more  inter- 
esting. Many  observers  believe  this  communicable  condition  is  a  mere 
coincidence,  while  others  think  it  is  due  to  the  increased  suscepti- 
bility caused  by  the  shock  of  the  operation,  by  the  wound,  or 
burn,  etc.  The  malady  occurs  most  frequently  in  children.  The 
eruption  is  usually  typical  and  is  followed  by  desquamation.  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  in  patients  who  have  had  recurrent  attacks 
of  appendicitis  for  instance,  the  presence  of  an  undetected  scarlet 
fever  in  its  incubation  stage  may  stir  up  acute  appendiceal  symp- 
toms and  cause  the  surgeon  to  operate.  The  eruption  appearing  in 
a  day  or  so  later  would  then  be  considered  a  surgical  scarlet  fever. 
The  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  under  such  circumstances  is  that  or- 
dinarily described  in  textbooks  on  medicine. 

A  condition  that  is  frequently  seen  follows  surgical  procedures 
under  unclean  conditions;  such  as  incisions  for  drainage  of  pus 
wherever  located,  around  abdominal  drainage,  tubes,  infected 
wounds,  etc.  It  is  called  infectious  eczematoid  dermatitis  and  is 
due  to  infection  of  the  skin  follicles  by  the* pus  organisms.  It  be- 
gins insidiously  around  the  edges  of  wounds  and  may  spread  over 
very  large  areas  and  even  involve  parts  of  the  skin  at  a  distance. 
The  characteristic  lesions  are  tiny  follicular  pustules  which  quickly 
aggregate  to  form  patches.  There  is  considerable  itching,  and 
secondary  lesions  due  to  scratching  quickly  make  their  appearance. 

The  treatment  is  the  use  of  mild  antiseptics  in  ointment  form. 
Three  per  cent  xeroform  in  petrolatum  is  a  very  good  application. 
One  per  cent  ammoniated  mercury  ointment  or  two  to  four  per  cent 
ichthyol  are  also  efficacious  agents.  The  condition  is  sometimes 
very  severe,  covers  very  large  areas  of  the  skin,  and  is  highly  re- 
sistant to  treatment.  Under  such  circumstances  the  use  of  staphy- 
lococcus vaccine  will  produce  good  results. 

Pood  as  an  etiologic  factor  in  producing  skin  lesions,  such  as 
erythema  and  urticaria  is  well  knowTi.  In  many  instances  they  are 
apparently  produced  by  so-called  indigestion,^  but  idiosyncrasy  per- 
haps plays  an  important  role.  Inability  to  digest  the  starchy  foods 
is  noted  in  some  of  these  cases. 

An  improper  diet,**  either  too  much  or  too  little  food,  can  hv.  con- 
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sidered  a  factor  in  many  skin  lesions  but  whether  it  acts  directly 
or  indirectly  has  not  been  determined.  Eruptions  following  the 
ingestion  of  strawberries,  buckwheat,  and  oatmeal  have  been  noted. 
Particularly  have  they  been  seen  after  the  ingestion  of  foods  and 
condiments  which  are  difficult  of  digestion  or  are  too  stimulating 
such  as  pastries,  cheese,  veal,  spices,  mustard,  pepper  and  pickles. 
Foods  which  easily  undergo  decomposition,  such  as  pork,  oysters, 
lobsters,  fish,  crabs  and  clams,  are  always  to  be  considered  as  pos- 
sible causes. 

While  such  food  is  not  allowed  in  the  early  postoperative  treat- 
ment and  therefore  does  not  enter  as  a  factor,  later  on  in  the  con- 
valescence it  becomes  a  very  important  question  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  baneful  influences  of  such  foods  will  often  prevent  an  un- 
pleasant complication. 

A  toxic  erythematous  rash  other  than  that  produced  by  food  has 
been  noted  following  sudden  changes  in  the  weather,  in  cases 
where  the  patient  was  exposed  to  cold  or  to  a  chilling  w^nd.  Ab- 
sorption of  secretion  and  of  aseptic  material  from  wounds  is  fol- 
lowed l)y  toxic  rashes  at  times.  The  eruption  appears  without  pro- 
dromal symptoms  within  48  hours  after  the  exposure  or  operation. 
It  occurs  in  patches  and  usually  involves  only  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities and  disappears  in  about  24  hours.  In  children,  however, 
there  may  be  a  marked  febrile  reaction  with  gastric  symptoms,  de- 
lirium, and  even  coma.  Crawford,^  Shepherd®  and  others  have 
noted  such  a  condition  following  soapsuds  enemas,  in  which  the 
ordinary  yellow  soap  was  used.  Shepherd  was  able  to  diminish 
the  eruptions  in  his  patients  by  using  castile  soap  instead.  He  con- 
cluded the  resin  in  the  soap  produced  the  skin  lesions.  Other  ob- 
servers think  the  irritation  alone  is  the  causative  factor  as  the  erup- 
tions occur  following  enemas  of  any  kind. 

The  treatment  is  directed  above  the  line  of  relieving  the  cause  and 
is  chiefly  palliative. 

Drugs  have  long  ])een  known  to  produce  various  kinds  of  skin 
eruptions.  The  symptoms  i>rodueed  by  medicinal  agents  constitute 
the  synii)tomatology  of  the  various  erythematous,  exudative,  and 
inflammatory  diseases.^  The  eruptions  may  occur  somewhat  sud- 
denly following  a  dose  or  so  of  the  drug,  and  again  the  lesions  may 
occur  only  after  continued  use  of  the  inciting  medicinal  agent.  At 
times  the  erui)tion  does  not  occur  until  after  the  drug  has  been 
withdrawn.  Usually  a  withdrawal  of  it  prevents  a  continuance 
of  the  symptoms,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  bromides  and  iodides, 
particularly  in  children,  the  lesions  may  be  present  for  some  time. 
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According  to  most  observers  the  eruption  in  the  majority  of  cases 
is  due  to  an  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient  to  that  particular  drug. 
The  same  type  of  lesion  is  usually  produced  in  the  same  patient 
though  this  does  not  always  follow.  Women  and  children  are  most 
frequently  affected  and  it  seems  that  blondes  are  more  susceptible 
than  brunettes. 

Just  how  drug  eruptions  are  produced  has  been  the  object  of 
much  investigation.  The  theory  that  the  drug  causes  the  irrita- 
tion as  it  is  being  eliminated  by  the  skin  has  been  proved  untrue. 
Behrend  believes  that  the  drug  generates  some  toxin  in  the  blood 
to  which  the  eruptive  condition  is  due.  Engman  and  Mook^®  do 
not  directly  support  such  a  view,  but  partially  confirm  the  hypoth- 
esis. Investigations  have  shown  that  in  skin  lesions  caused  by 
iodides  and  bromides  especially,  the  drug  circulates  in  the  blood  and 
under  certain  conditions,  acts  as  a  toxin.  The  chief  change  which 
it  produces  in  the  skin  is  a  slight  deposit  of  cellular  elements  about 
the  blood  vessels.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  apparently  normal  skin 
and  in  the  absence  of  gross  lesions.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the 
worst  lesions  are  seen  in  those  patients  who  present  heart  or  kid- 
ney disease  or  both.  IVIorrow"  thinks  the  lesions  are  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  drug  upon  the  vasomotor  centers  or  upon  the 
peripheral  nerves. 

Of  the  innumerable  drugs  which  produce  various  skin  lesions 
only  a  few  of  the  common  ones  used  in  a  surgical  convalescence  will 
be  named. 

An  erythematous  or  erythematopapular  eruption  is  caused  by 
acetanilid,  antipyrin,  aspirin,  benzoic  acid,  digitalis,  iodine  com- 
pounds, phenacetin,  belladonna,  sulphonal,  veronal,  potassium  chlo- 
rate, mercury,  and  morphine. 

Papular  or  pustular  eruptions  are  produced  by  the  salicylates, 
mercury,  opium,  iodine  and  bromine  compounds. 

When  drugs  which  are  known  to  cause  skin  lesions  are  given 
and  one  develops,  coming  on  suddenly  without  prodromal  symp- 
toms and  in  the  absence  of  fever,  the  drug  must  be  stopped  at 
once.  These  lesions  may  be  distinguished  from  the  acute  exanthe- 
mata by  their  symmetry  and  also  because  they  appear  both  on  the 
exposed  as  well  as  the  unprotected  surfaces  of  the  body. 

Failure  to  recognize  the  deleterious  effects  of  drugs  may  end 
in  serious  poisoning  which  can  cost  the  patient  his  life. 

Poisoning  from  local  antiseptics  is  not  rare.  An  erythematous 
eruption  is  usually  produced  by  these  agents.  The  lesion  is  usually 
bright  red  in  color  and  itches  intensely.    The  condition  is  relieved 
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by  (liscoutiiuiing  the  antiseptic,  and  the  skin  protected  by  some 
bland  ointment,  as  boric  or  zinc  oxide.  Here  should  be  mentioned 
the  dermatitis  following  the  application  of  iodine  tincture  which 
is  quite  frequently  seen.    Treat  by  starch  solutions. 

Tlie  extensive  application  of  iodoform  to  an  absorbing  surface  or 
extensive  packing  with  iodoform  gauze  may  cause  poisoning.  In 
such  cases  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  malaise,  nausea,  and  the 
perception  of  odors  which  in  reality  are  not  present.  Headache 
and  vomiting  may  occur.  If  tlie  poisoning  is  severe  enough  there 
will  be  cerebral  excitement,  loss  of  memory  and  loss  of  appetite  and 
a  rapid  pulse.  Grave  convulsive  movements  and  maniacal  delirium 
may  alternate  with  coma,  in  which  the  patient  may  die,  the  heart 
and  respirations  ceasing  simultaneously. 

The  treatment  is  to  get  all  the  alkalies  and  ^vater  possible  into 
the  system  by  mouth,  proctoclysis  and  hypodermoclysis.  Sodium 
bicarbonate  according  to  Sonillier  will  unite  with  the  iodine  and 
hence  this  form  of  alkali  should  be  used.  Dry-cupping  the  body 
over  the  kidney  region  and  wrapping  the  patient  in  blankets,  will 
rapidly  eliminate  that  which  is  not  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  In 
the  meantime  the  system  must  be  supported  by  alcohol  or  other 
stimulating  drugs. 

In  addition  to  the  local  effect,  extending  even  to  gangrene,  sj'stemic 
poisoning  from  carbolic  acid  has  occurred  from  too  free  use  over 
raw  surfaces,  thougli  the  fatalities  are  now  rare  indeed.  How- 
ever, many  eases  are  on  record  in  which  subacute  phenol  poisoning 
lias  been  produced  by  its  absorption  from  surgical  dressings.  The 
earliest  signs  of  this  accident  are  darkened  smoky  urine,  and  slight 
nervous  unrest  or  cerebral  disturbances.  There  may  be  pain  in  the 
kidney  regions.  Tlie  poisoning  being  severe  enough,  the  patient  be- 
comes drowsy,  pallid,  has  more  or  less  intestinal  symptoms,  and 
the  respirations  grow  lal)orcd,  stertorous,  and  coma  may  develop. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  condition  fii'st  remove  the  cause,  wash 
the  stomach,  and  administer  large  doses  of  Epsom  salts.  PHirther 
treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  extremities  warm  and  the  ad- 
ministratitui  of  resi>iratory  and  cardiac  stimulants.  Morphine  may 
be  required  to  relieve  the  pain.  All  the  measures  for  elimination 
should  be  employed.  At  the  same  time  as  the  skin  symptoms,  gen- 
eral ones  of  l)ichloride  poisoning  may  occur  after  absorption  from 
a  wound  from  a  serous  surface,  or  from  a  mucous  membrane. 
Usually  the  poisoning  is  not  of  such  severity  as  to  produce  symp- 
toms other  than  ptyalism  and  diarrhea ;  but  in  the  most  severe 
forms  there  appear  cramps  in  the  limbs  and  abdomen  in  addition 
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to  the  above,  feeble  pulse,  cold  skin,  extreme  restlessness,  even 
collapse  and  death. 

Recently  Foskett"  reported  a  fatal  case  of  mercurial  poisoning 
following  a  vaginal  douche  in  which  three  7.3-gram  tablets  were  used 
in  a  cup  of  water.  The  patient  lived  twelve  days  following  the  ap- 
plication of  this  drug. 

When  poisoning  occurs,  remove  the  cause  if  possible,  and  at  once 
clear  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  tube.  Administer  at  once 
through  it  tannic  acid,  eggs,  milk  or  other  albuminous  substances. 
Such  treatment  precipitates  the  metal  and  protects  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  salivation  and  stomatitis  which  usually  follow 
such  poisoning  are  treated  by  use  of  potassium  chlorate  as  a  mouth 
wash,  particular  attention  being  given  the  teeth.  The  diarrhea 
is  controlled  with  opium ;  paregoric  should  be  given  in  dram  doses 
every  hour  until  the  symptoms  cease.  Water  is  given  by  mouth 
and  rectum  followed  by  free  diaphoresis  and  diuresis. 

Erysipelas  seldom  complicates  clean  operations,  but  may  follow 
a  surgical  procedure  in  an  unclean  field,  it  may  form  an  extension 
of  the  same  or  appear  on  a  distant  portion  of  the  body.  It  usually 
occurs  in  those  patients  whose  resistance  has  been  lowered  by 
exposure,  alcohol,  old  age  or  general  debility.  The  disease  is  an 
acute,  contagious  and  very  rapidly  spreading  lymphangitis  which 
is  caused  by  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  growing  and  proliferating 
in  the  small  lymph  channels  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  even  in  the  lymph  channels  of  the  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. Though  the  disease  is  contagious,  Panton  and  Adams^^ 
have  definitely  shown  that  it  is  seldom  conveyed  from  one  patient 
to  another.  Of  the  various  forms  of  this  disease  the  erysipelas  sim- 
plex is  the  most  common  of  the  cutaneous  types,  which  occurs  most 
often  following  surgical  interference. 

The  symptoms  of  erysipelas  are  varied.  In  cases  of  moderate 
severity  the  condition  is  usually  preceded  for  several  hours  to  one 
or  two  days  by  prodromal  symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance 
such  as  malaise,  chilliness,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  temperature 
goes  at  once  to  102°  or  more  and  after  a  decided  rigor,  and  feeling 
of  chilliness,  the  eruption  sooner  or  later  appears  about  the  wound. 
There  will  be  a  burning  and  itching  here,  and  upon  examination 
the  elevated  tender  and  reddened  lesions  with  sharply  defined  bor- 
ders will  be  seen.  The  inflammation  spreads,  the  borders  being 
acutely  inflamed  and  sinuous  in  outline.  Later,  the  center,  or  ori- 
gin of  the  infection,  the  color  and  tenderness  tend  to  disappear. 
The  temperature  remains  high,  and  the  patient  is  prostrated.    After 
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a  few  days  to  many  weeks  the  process  begins  to  subside,  the  swell- 
ing becomes  less  and  the  color  fades  into  a  brown  and  later  a  yel- 
lowish white.  The  blebs  which  probably  formed,  now  dry  up  and 
desquamation  takes  place.  The  constitutional  symptoms  abate  and 
the  patient  passes  out  of  danger.  In  the  old  and  in  infants  the 
mortality  is  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  general  mortality  is  not 
much  under  10  per  cent.  The  disease  is  particularly  dangerous  in 
that  gangrene  may  supervene  or  cellulitis  or  other  metastatic  in- 
fections may  occur.  Secondary  complications  like  nephritis  or 
pneumonia  often  carry  the  patient  off.  Recurrence  takes  place  in 
a  few  cases. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The 
patient  should  be  isolated,  the  diet  should  be  light,  given  in  small 
quantities  every  three  or  four  hours.  Fluids  should  be  pushed 
and  every  effort  made  to  prevent  an  acidosis.  The  eliminative  treat- 
ment must  be  thorough.  The  heart  must  be  watched  closely  and 
stimulants  given  whenever  there  is  need  for  them.  Some  tonic 
which  contains  iron  and  quinine  is  useful.  For  sleeplessness  or  de- 
lirium, chloral,  bromides  or  opium  should  be  used. 

The  wound  is  kept  clean,  open,  and  a  wet  pack  of  Epsom  salts 
applied.  This  quickly  allays  the  burning  and  assists  nature  in 
draining  out  the  infectious  material.  Around  the  wound  alcohol 
and  iodine  half  and  half  may  be  painted.  In  all  cases  the  original 
wound  must  be  thoroughly  drained  and  no  agent  applied  which 
would  in  any  way  hinder  the  draiiuige.  Ichthyol  10-25  per  cent  has 
been  very  commonly  used  though  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much  good 
it  and  other  applications  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  disease 
tends  strongly  to  s])ontaneous  recovery.  The  most  modem  treat- 
ment consists  in  exposing  the  affected  area  to  the  sun's  rays  or  to 
those  of  an  incandescent  bulb,  since  both  have  an  undoubted  germici- 
dal influence. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

HEMOPHILIA  AND  OTHER  HEMORRHAGIC  DISEASES 

By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  control  of  hemorrhage  is  naturally  of  paramount  importance 
in  operative  patients.  Usually,  very  little  trouble  is  experienced 
in  bringing  this  about,  but  occasionally  patients  are  operated  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  surgical  condition,  without  the  surgeon 
knowing  that  they  suffer  from  some  constitutional  malady  which 
makes  hemostasis  difficult  or  even  impossible.  Of  the  diseases 
which  predispose  to  hemorrhage  apparently  through  delayed  clot- 
ting of  the  blood,  hemophilia  stands  out  in  bold  relief.  This  dis- 
ease was  first  investigated  by  Nasse  in  1820.  It  fulfills  a  law,  known 
by  this  investigator's  name  which  implies  that  the  affliction  is  lim- 
ited to  males,  being  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
through  unaffected  females.  It  is  an  hereditary  malady,  clinically 
characterized  by  great  delay  in  clotting  of  the  blood,  following 
traumatic  hemorrhages.  Other  members  included  in  the  family  of 
hemorrhagic  diseases,  which  differ  widely  in  their  pathologic  con- 
ditions, but  present  hemorrhage  as  a  common  symptom,  are  the 
various  purpuras,  hemorrhagic  diseases  of  the  newborn,  jaundice, 
the  grave  anemias,  and  other  conditions  associated  with  infections 
or  chronic  ailments.  The  purpuras  are  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant class  of  diseases,  next  to  hemophilia  with  which  we  have  to 
deal.  In  purpura,  the  hemorrhages  are  spontaneous,  small  petechia 
appearing  in  the  skin  in  various  portions  of  the  body.  The  blood 
clots  within  nearly  the  normal^  time,  though  the  platelets  are  di- 
minished, which  in  hemophilia  are  normal.  Like  hemophilia,  how- 
ever, purpura  may  be  a  family  disease.  Any  doubt  arising  as  to 
the  identity  of  one  or  the  other  may  be  quickly  cleared  up  through 
subjecting  the  blood  vessel  walls  to  increased  pressure  by  means 
of  a  tourniquet.  Hemorrhages  will  occur  in  the  skin  of  patients 
suffering  with  any  hemorrhagic  diathesis.^  These  fail  to  appear  in 
hemophilia. 

After  considerable  study  of  the  hemophilic  tendency  in  families, 
Addis  concluded  that  clinically,  the  cases  fall  into  three  groups;^ 
in  the  first  appear  those  cases  which  are  scarcely  ever  free  at  any 
time  from  some  sign  of  the  disease,  though  no  trauma  was  suffered 
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greater  than  those  which  come  in  everyday  events.  In  the  second 
group  trivial  accidents  alone  do  not  lead  to  prolonged  hemorrhage. 
In  the  third  group,  injuries  which  were  out  of  the  ordinary  were 
followed  by  continued  hemorrhage.  Addis  further  stated  that  the 
only  practical  difference  between  patients  of  this  group  and  ordi- 
nary individuals  was  that  hemorrhage  persisted  longer  in  the  hemo- 
philiacs. Sajous*  adds  that  the  families  are  often  large  and  the 
blondes  are  particularly  affected.  He  states  that  it  is  more  common 
in  Germany  and  among  the  Jewish  people  but  that  it  is  encoun- 
tered in  all  civilized  countries  and  especially  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  disease  may  not  only  complicate 
a  surgical  convalescence  but  also  that  it  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
operative  interference.  Schwartz^  recently  reported  sanguineous 
infiltrations  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and  especially  in  the  rectus  sheath, 
which  led  to  appendiceal  symptoms  and  subsequent  operation. 

Hemorrhages  may  occur  in  the  joints,  producing  swelling,  pain, 
and  fever,  following  some  slight  exertion.  Hemotomata  may  appear 
in  various  regions  of  the  body  due  to  trauma  w^hich  may  have  been 
so  slight  that  the  patient  failed  to  recall  it.  Such  tumors  arising 
within  the  psoas  muscle  or  other  obscure  regions,  may  simulate 
other  conditions  which  are  urgently  operative,  the  true  nature  of 
the  disease  not  being  manifest  until  the  blood  tumor  is  discovered. 

The  hemorrhagic  diseases  have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily 
classified  since  the  causes  of  the  conditions  are  not  known,  and 
even  in  hemophilia,  which  disease  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied 
than  the  rest,  Morawitz  and  Lossen  are  contented  to  say  that  **we 
have  to  deal  with  an  inherited  chemical  degeneration  of  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  formed  elements  of  the  blood  and  perhaps  of  the 
whole  organism. ''° 

The  coagulation  of  the  normal  blood  is  explained  by  many  dif- 
ferent theories,  probably  the  most  dependable  one  being  that  of 
Morawitz,  and  one  which  is  supported  by  Wright,  that  in  normal 
individuals,  the  blood  clot  is  formed  in  the  following  manner: 
thrombokinase  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  converts  throm- 
bogen  into  thrombin  and  this  converts  fribrinogen  into  fibrin, 
which  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  blood  clot.  The  enzyme  throm- 
bokinase is  not  present  in  the  circulating  blood  but  is  formed 
through  the  breaking  up  of  the  leucocytes  during  hemorrhage  and 
from  the  injured  cells  in  the  wound.  Fibrinogen,  thrombogen  and 
calcium  are  present  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  existence  of  the 
fibrin  ferment,  fibrinogen  in  the  blood  has  been  definitely  demon- 
strated.   It  is  a  protein  body  which  forms  .22  per  cent  to  .4  per  cent 
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of  the  plasma.^  The  thrombogen  has  never  been  isolated  though 
it  is  believed  to  occur  in  the  circulating  blood.  The  thrombin  ap- 
I)ears  only  after  the  blood  is  shed,  hence  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  its  constituent  elements  must  have  existed  in  the  cir- 
culating blood,  and  are  therefore  termed  thrombogen.  Thrombin 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Howell.  The  presence  of  calcium 
in  this  medium  has  long  been  known.  The  existence,  however,  of 
fibrinogen,  thrombin,  fibrin,  and  calcium  is  definitely  proved. 
Thrombokinase  and  thrombogen  occur  only  in  theory.  Just  how 
thrombin  is  formed  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy ;  even  the  mode 
of  action  of  thrombin  on  fibrinogen  is  not  understood.  Whether 
it  is  a  ferment  action,  a  chemical  or  a  physicochemical  action  is  still 
a  question.® 

It  naturally  follows  that  an  abnormal  clotting  of  the  blood  could 
hardly  be  explained  if  the  normal  mechanism  is  not  understood. 
However,  many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
phenomenon.  Morawitz  and  Lossen  say  the  delay  in  the  coagulation 
time  is  due  principally  to  insufficient  formations  of  the  fibrin  fer- 
ment factors,  especially  the  thrombokinase.  The  same  view  was 
held  three  years  before  by  Sahli®  who  stated  that  he  could  not  tell 
which  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood  was  lacking  but  he  con- 
sidered the  thrombokinase  was  not  available  in  normal  amounts. 
Addis^®  reported  in  1910,  12  cases  of  hemophilia  in  which  the  pathol- 
ogy had  been  studied.  The  coagulation  time  in  all  was  from  one 
to  two  hours,  and  the  only  constant  factor  present  so  far  as  pa- 
thology goes,  was  the  delay  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  He 
thinks  this  is  due  to  the  slow  action  of  the  thrombogen  in  chang- 
ing into  thrombin  even  in  the  presence  of  normal  amounts  of  throm- 
bokinase and  calcium  salts.  In  his  opinion,  hemophilia  is  probably 
due  either  to  an  absence  of,  or  to  too  small  amounts  of,  or  to  some 
change  in  the  thrombogen.  Howell  also  considers  the  thrombogen 
at  fault.  Wright^^  considered  delay  in  coagulation  time  was  due 
to  lack  of  calcium.  Kahn^^  studying  two  hemophiliacs,  one  an 
hereditary  ** bleeder"  and  one  who  had  no  such  history  but  was 
considered  a  sporadic  type  of  this  disease,  by  metabolism  studies 
showed  the  calcium  content  of  the  blood  normal  in  the  typical 
hemophiliac  while  in  the  atypical  case,  it  was  decreased.  Adminis- 
tration of  calcium  diminished  the  coagulation  time  in  the  atypical, 
while  it  even  increased  it  in  the  true  hemophiliac.  There  was 
no  derangement  in  metabolism  as  measured  by  the  intake  and  out- 
put of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  calcium  in  the  true  hemophiliac.  He 
concludes  that  "there  are  certain  bleeders  in  whom  the  disturbing 
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factor  scerns  to  be  a  laek  of  calcium  content  of  the  blood  and  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  organisms  to  assimilate  properly,  the 
lime  from  the  food." 

Tlie  prognosis  is  particularly  gi'ave  during  the  first  year  as  Et- 
linger'**  has  shown.  The  disease  frequently  disappears  at  puberty, 
in  mild  cases.  Boys  are  worse  risks  than  girls.^*  With  sufficient 
care,  patients  live  until  middle  life,  the  longer  the  patient  lives,  the 
greater  the  chance  of  out-living  the  tendency.  The  prognosis  in 
each  individual  case  should  be  based  on  the  patient's  history  and 
that  of  his  family.^^ 

Treatment. — Tlie  treatment  of  such  conditions  naturally  is  em- 
pirical and  will  remain  so  until  more  definite  causes  have  been 
found  for  these  diseases.  In  the  meantime,  we  consider  the  first 
step  toward  the  successful  handling  of  these  unfortunate  patients 
is  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  their  appearance,  and  if  possible,  diag- 
nose the  condition. 

All  careful  surgeons,  before  any  operative  procedure,  examine 
their  cases  so  far  as  possible  for  such  disorders  of  the  blood  in 
order  to  escape  the  misfortune  which  comes  as  consequences  of 
operating  upon  such  patients.  Even  after  most  thorough  histories 
and  i)hysical  examinations,  patients  occasionally  first  present  this 
comi)lication  during  the  operation.  Only  the  most  urgent  opera- 
tions are  ]>erf()rmed  on  known  hemophiliacs.  However,  the  clotting 
time  being  normal,  almost  any  operation  is  undertaken  regard- 
less of  other  preoperative  findings.  Hess  says  this  is  a  mistake. 
He  thinks  that  too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  clotting  time,  espe- 
cially of  blood  taken  in  the  usual  way;  i.e.,  from  a  cut  in  the  skin. 
He  considers  it  far  more  important  to  get  the  clotting  time  of 
blood  taken  directly  from  the  blood  vessels  themselves.  In  addi- 
tion, puncture  wounds  should  be  noted  for  absence  or  presence 
of  hemorrhage.  In  patients  whose  history  points  to  this  condition, 
we  heartily  recommend  Hess'  advice,  otherwise  we  prefer  to  ex- 
amine the  blood  from  a  cutaneous  puncture,  several  separated 
drops  having  been  placed  upon  a  clean  glass  slide.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  one  nunute,  a  pinpoint  placed  in  one  drop  of  blood  will  show 
a  tine  thread  of  fibrin  if  the  blood  eoagidates  so  soon.  If  not,  use 
another  dro])  and  repeat  the  maneuver  until  a  thread  appears  and 
note  the  time.  The  fibrin  should  appear  within  three  to  five 
minutes. 

According  to  ^lorris.^''  among  the  best  methods  of  determining 
the  clotting  time  is  oiie  which  utilizes  the  apparatus  of  Brodie  and 
KussoU  as  impnned  by  Boggs.^«     ilorris  says  that  results  nearly 
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as  uniform  have  been  obtained  by  llinnian  and  Sladen/^  who  use 
a  modification  of  Milian^s  idea.  Since  the  apparatus  required  in 
the  latter  method  consists  of  a  plain  glass  slide  and  a  millimeter 
rule  only,  we  have  used  this  method  in  cases  requiring  a  more  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  blood  clotting  time.  The  method  con- 
sists in  aseptically  obtaining  blood  from  a  blood  vessel  as  sug- 
gested by  Hess.  Several  small  drops  are  placed  upon  a  clean  glass 
slide,  by  touching  the  undersurface  of  the  slide  to  the  hanging  drop. 
The  slide  is  turned  quickly  to  prevent  the  drops  from  flowing  and 
then  placed  over  the  millimeter  scale.  All  the  drops  are  wiped  away 
except  those  measuring  4  and  5  mm.  in  diameter.  The  slide  is  held 
vertically  and  the  profile  of  the  drops  watched.  They  first  sag 
as  would  a  tear,  but  as  soon  as  coagulation  takes  place,  uniform 
convexity  appears.*'^  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  through  trans- 
mitted light,  the  dependent  portion  of  the  drops  appears  the  denser. 
When  coagulation  has  occurred,  the  center  of  the  drop  assumes 
this  density.  The  presence  of  a  clot  is  confirmed  by  use  of  the 
pinpoint  or  by  transferring  the  whole  drop  to  a  piece  of  cloth.  Ac- 
cording to  Morris,  5-millimeter  drops  alone  should  be  used  in  de- 
layed clotting  since  the  error  due  to  evaporation  is  thereby 
markedly  decreased.  The  mean  coagulation  time  of  all  the  4  and 
5  mm.  drops  of  unknown  blood,  is  taken  for  the  result.  The  blood 
must  clot  below  8  min.  to  be  considered  normal  with  this  method; 
usually  normal  blood  does  not  clot  in  less  than  five  minutes. 

In  Addis'  12  cases  of  hemophilia,  the  clotting  time  was  from  15 
to  85  minutes.  In  !Morawitz  and  Lossen's  case,  the  blood  took  110 
minutes  to  clot  completely.  Blood  taken  from  the  veins  of  such 
patients,  2  c.c.  or  more  and  placed  at  a  temperature  of  20°  to  22° 
C,  will  not  clot  for  hours. 

The  hemostatic  measures  which  have  been  employed  in  the  past 
are  numerous.  Excluding  the  direct  measures,  such  as  ligating  the 
bleeding  vessels,  tamponading,  etc.,  and  considering  drugs  alone, 
the  lactate  of  calcium  is  probably  of  most  value,  since  in  some  of 
the  instances  the  hemorrhage  was  associated  with  a  lack  of  this 
mineral  in  the  blood.  These  cases  alone,  however,  can  be  benefited 
by  such  medication.  Calcium  will  even  increase  the  delay  in  the 
clotting  time  in  some  cases  and  its  use  should  not  be  continued 
over  too  long  a  time. 

Thyroid  gland,  3  to  5  grains,  three  times  a  day  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  by  Delace,^^  Rugh,'®  and  others,  both  as  a  pre- 
ventive and  as  curative  means,  particularly  in  hemophilia.  Re- 
cently Witte's  peptone  has  been  highly  praised  by  various  Euro- 
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pean  writers.  Nolf  and  Herry^®  advise  the  injection  of  10  c.c.  of  a 
5  per  cent  solution  in  0.5  per  cent  sodium  chloride.  The  mixture 
is  made  by  adding  5  grams  of  peptone,  0.5  grams  of  sodium  chloride 
to  100  c.c.  distilled  water.  Its  properties  are  not  altered  by  ster- 
ilization and  it  is  given  subcutaneously.  Considerable  pain  is  noted 
at  times  at  the  site  of  the  injection  with  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  is  rarely  necessary  to  repeat  the  dose  more  than  once,  usually 
after  a  day  or  more  has  elapsed.  Nobecourt  and  Tixier*^  who 
probably  have  had  the  most  experience  with  this  treatment,  give 
four  to  six  subcutaneous  injections  of  3  to  5  c.c.  of  the  solution 
at  each  injection  two  to  three  days  apart.  This  can  be  given  before 
operation  or  following  it,  but  in  either  event,  four  to  six  weeks 
should  elapse  before  a  second  series  is  given.  Following  this  rule, 
no  untoward  symptoms  developed  after  its  use.  Intolerance  to  pep- 
tone has  been  reported,  however,  but  it  followed  the  administra- 
tion over  too  long  a  period  of  time.^^ 

The  use  of  fresh  human  serum  has  long  been  held  to  be  the  best 
agent  for  controlling  this  malady.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that 
Witte's  peptone  is  better  than  serum  but  until  it  is  proved,  fresh 
human  serum  will  remain  the  most  efficient  means  we  have  to  com- 
bat the  dangers  which  follow  operations  upon  patients  with  hemo- 
philic tendencies.  The  investigations  of  Weil  have  resulted  in  this 
form  of  treatment.  However,  almost  three  years  before  Weil 
published  his  work,  Bienwald,^^  Felz  and  Pigot,^*  Fry^**  and  others 
had  used  fresh  serum  successfully  in  almost  hopeless  cases  of 
hemorrhage  due  either  to  hemophilia  or  other  of  the  hemorrhagic 
diseases.  Wcil's^^  observations  were  based  upon  the  treatment  of 
eleven  cases  of  hemophilia  in  some  of  which  the  preventive  use 
was  made  of  the  serum.  He  also  used  it  in  cases  with  marked  pri- 
mary and  secondary  purpura  and  in  other  hemorrhagic  diseases, 
and  concluded  even  at  that  early  date  (1906)  that  "fresh  serum 
is  an  effective  remedy  for  the  arresting  of  hemorrhage  in  all  dys- 
erasic  states,  in  fact  more  effective  than  any  other,  including  cal- 
cium salts."  Weil's  work  was  quickly  confinned  by  that  of  Elica- 
garay^^  and  soon  its  use  became  general.  Fresh  sera  from  the  rab- 
bit, cow,  ox,  goat,  and  horse,  were  used  and  found  effective. 
Baum-®  could  not  agree  with  all  the  findings  of  Weil  but  stated  that 
he  considered  serum  was  indicated  in  all  hemorrhagic  conditions 
and  would  expect  good  results  from  it,  except  possibly  in  true 
hemophilia. 

Following  the  injections  of  fresh  serum,  other  stock  sera  were 
used  and  in  some  cases  with  good  results.    Diphtheria  antitoxin,'* 
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tetanus  antitoxin,^®  antistreptococcus^^  serum  and  other  sera  of 
various  kinds  were  tried,  but  none  with  universal  success.  After 
extensive  trial  of  sera,  it  was  found  that  the  serum  from  the  ox, 
goat,  and  dog  were  particularly  apt  to  produce  anaphylaxis  and 
it  became  so  universally  known  that  Trembur^^  in  1910,  stated  that 
the  kind  of  serum  should  be  changed  at  the  slightest  sign  of  such 
a  condition.  During  the  same  year,  Broca^-  considered  the  use  of 
animal  sera  permissible  for  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage  in  cases  of 
true  hemophilia  only.  One  year  later.  Moss  and  Gelien  used  large 
intravenous  doses  of  defibrinated  blood  which  they  hoped  would 
not  only  furnish  the  element  necessary  to  cause  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  but  also  relieve  the  marked  anemia. 

Duke^^  considered  the  cause  of  the  uncontrollable  bleeding  due  to 
a  deficiency  or  to  an  absence  of  the  platelets  in  the  blood  in  some 
of  the  hemorrhagic  diseases  at  least.  He  therefore  advised  blood 
transfusion  as  the  most  efficient  method  of  overcoming  the  condi- 
tion. There  can  be  no  question  of  this  being  the  ideal  method  easy 
of  accomplishment.  Satisfactory  results  have  been  reported  by 
Goodman,^*  Murphy,^^  and  others,  in  cases  which  no  doubt  would 
have  terminated  fatally  if  this  procedure  had  not  been  resorted  to. 

Welch^°  in  1910  was  so  successful  in  treating  hemophilic  babies 
with  fresh  human  serum  that  others  have  again  revived  its  use. 
Among  those  who  have  employed  this  method  in  operative  patients 
may  be  mentioned  Meyer,^^  who  used  it  as  a  preventive  measure  in 
cases  of  chronic  jaundice  and  as  a  hemostatic  in  postoperative 
hemorrhages  in  such  patients.  Tilton^®  also  used  the  fresh  human 
serum  successfully  as  a  preventive  treatment  in  such  cases. 

The  amount  of  fresh  human  serum  to  be  given  depends  on  the 
individual  case.  In  hemophilic  babies,  Welch  gave  10  c.c.  of  the 
serum  subcutaneously,  repeated  two  and  three  times  a  day,  but 
would  give  this  dose  every  two  hours  if  necessary.  He  states  that 
the  error  most  commonly  made  is  the  giving  of  too  small  doses. 
Meyer  gave  30  c.c.  subcutaneously  three  times  a  day  for  the  first 
day,  30  c.c.  each  day  for  three  days  more  just  before  the  operation, 
and  30  c.c.  during  the  operation.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  bleeding 
during  the  convalescence,  the  injections  are  continued.  Usually 
100  c.c.  are  given  during  the  first  day  hemorrhage  is  noticed  and 
the  dosage  gradually  diminished  until  there  is  no  further  oozing. 
If  the  serum  is  given  intravenously,  the  dosage  is  not  so  great; 
Weil  would  cut  the  amount  in  half  as  compared  to  the  subcuta- 
neous injection. 

Welch  positively  states  that  serum  sickness  does  not  arise  from 
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and  the  l)lood  collected  in  the  flask.  When  the  desired  amount  is 
obtained,  the  flask  is  placed  in  a  slanting  position  in  a  basin  where 
it  remains  four  to  six  hours.  After  this  time,  the  serum  will  have 
separated  and  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Locally,  the  same  agents  may  be  applied  to  the  oozing  surfaces 
as  have  been  discussed  for  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  use.  If 
any  of  the  stock  sera  are  at  hand,  they  may  first  be  applied.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  depend  on  any  chemical,  since  none  have  proved 
trustworthy  and  the  most  efficient  we  have  (adrenalin)  may  even 
cause  a  woivse  hemorrhage  after  the  temporary  eflTects  wear  off. 
Probably  the  quickest  means  at  the  surgeon's  disposal,  is  to  place 
fresh  human  blood  on  the  surface.  Sayer'^^  recently  stopped  bleed- 
ing by  applying  a  few  drops  of  his  own  blood  and  other  instances 
are  reported  in  which  relatives  gave  blood  which  was  utilized  in 
this  way.-^  The  thrombokinase,  which  seems  necessary  for  coagula- 
tion may  be  sui)plied  by  kneading  the  tissues  around  the  wound 
or  by  placing  fresh  tissue  juices  into  it  if  fresh  serum  can  not  be 
had  readily.^® 

As  a  last  resort,  while  fresh  human  serum  is  being  secured  for  in- 
ternal medication,  the  bleeding  surface  may  be  seared  with  the 
cautery  which  is  not  at  a  red  heat.  Hahn  reported  two  cases  of 
hemorrhage  from  the  gum  aiul  in  which  this  most  radical  measure 
saved  life. 

Constitutional  treatment  should  be  continued  several  days  after 
the  local  bleeding  has  stopped  and  general  measures  instituted 
which  will  help  the  patient  regain  the  lost  hemoglobin. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

ARTIFICIAL  RESPIRATION 
By  Willard  Bartlett  and  Adolph  Rumreich 

We  will  here  consider  artificial  respiration  as  a  resuscitatory 
measure.  The  historical  development  of  the  procedure  will  not 
be  entered  into  here. 

Resuscitation,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  methods  of  arti- 
ficial respiration,  becomes  called  for  in  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion from  any  of  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  excess  of  chloroform 
or  ether  anesthesia,  morphia  narcosis,  acute  cocaine  poisoning, 
drowning,  electric  shock,  gas  poisoning  (carbon  monoxide),  suf- 
focation, increased  intracranial  pressure  (e.g.,  with  hemorrhage, 
meningitis,  etc.)  Respiratory  embarrassment  under  general  anes- 
thesia will  be  chiefly  kept  in  mind  though  most  of  the  same  general 
methods  are  applicable  in  respiratory  failure  due  to  any  of  the 
above  causes.  Artificial  respiration  in  its  application  to  thoracic 
surgery  will  not  be  considered  here. 

To  be  effective,  artificial  respiration,  no  matter  by  what  method 
it  is  effected,  must  be  instituted  early,  immediately  after  respira- 
tion has  failed,  if  possible.  It  is  also  indicated,  of  course,  whenever 
signs  of  impending  cessation  of  respiration  develop  on  the  operat- 
ing table.  In  all  cases  of  suspended  animation,  the  probability  of 
restoration  decreases,  as  someone  has  put  it,  in  an  arithmetical 
progression  from  the  moment  when  spontaneous  respiration  ceases. 
The  lungs  and  heart  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  irritability,^ 
and  the  respiratory  centers  have  a  stronger  resistance  than  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,^  but  the  weak  point  is  the  brain.  After 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  complete  circulatory  failure,  brain  func- 
tions are  not  recovered.  In  chloroformed  dogs  the  time  limit  is 
even  less.^  In  man,  recovery  is  very  uncertain  beyond  a  ten  min- 
ute interval.  However,  as  the  heart  may  beat  for  some  time  after 
respiration  has  ceased,  so  faintly  as  not  to  be  detected,  efforts  at 
resuscitation  should  be  persevered  in. 

Manual  Methods  of  Artificial  Respiration 

Howard's  Method. — ^In  this,  known  also  as  the  "direct  method," 
the  principle  is  active  expiration  by  compression,  and  passive  in- 
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spiratioii  by  the  recoil  of  the  thoracic  wall.  The  patient  is  placed 
in  the  dorsal  position,  and  a  support,  such  as  a  pillow,  is  placed 
under  the  back,  which  produces  hyperextension  of  the  spine  and 
renders  the  subcostal  niarjirin  prominent.  The  operator  places  his 
hands  over  the  prominent  subcostal  margins,  the  palms  being  be- 
low the  marjjfins,  the  fin*rcrs  in  the  furrows  between  the  ribs,  and 
exerts  pressure.  The  diaphrajrmatic  ribs  are  thus  depressed,  the 
abdominal  contents  push  the  diaphragrm  upward,  and  the  spine  is 
partially  straif^htened.  The  recoil  after  release  of  the  pressure 
effects  inspiration.  With  this  method  an  abdominal  type  of  respira- 
tion is  i)roduccd.  Advocates  of  it  claim  as  an  advantage  that  the 
blood  is  forced  throuj?h  the  pulmonary  circulation. 

Silvester's  Method. — This  was  termed  by  the  originator  the 
**physiol()<i:ic  method. '^  The  patient  is  in  the  supine  position.  The 
operator  stands  at  the  patient's  head,  and  seizing  the  bent  arms 
above  the  elbows,  lifts  them  towards  the  patient's  chin,  thus  ren- 
derin*^  the  pectoral  muscles  taut.  This  effect  is  increased  by  evert- 
ing or  laterally  rotating  the  arms  as  they  are  lifted.  The  arms  are 
then  carried  back  towards  the  patient's  ears;  the  humerus  and 
shoulder  are  thus  used  as  levers  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
is  raised  upward  and  forward.  The  arms  are  held  thus  extended 
for  a  second  or  two;  expiration  is  then  produced  by  pressing  the 
patient's  arms  firmly  against  the  lateral  walls  of  the  chest.  The 
rate  should  be  about  fifteen  times  ])er  minute. 

Brosch's  Modification  of  Silvester's  Method. — 1.  After  the  arms 
have  been  extended  as  recommended  by  Silvester  (Fig.  50),  the 
movement  is  contiinied  forcibly  until  the  arms  actually  touch  the 
table  on  which  the  ])atient  is  placed.  This  causes  the  body  to  arch 
u])ward  so  that  it  rests  on  the  table  only  at  the  shoulders  and  heels; 
the  si)ine  is  hypcrextendcd.  Withdrawal  of  the  force  lets  the  body 
recoil  on  the  table,  and  collapse  of  the  chest  connnences.  2.  In  the 
resi)initory  movement  the  patient's  arms  arc  pressed  directly  over 
the  sternum  and  the  <*ostal  cartilages  (Fig.  51),  which  are  forced 
inwards.  By  this  method  a  maximum  active  inspiration  and  a 
maximum  ai'tive  expiration  ai'C  secured,  and  a  respiratory  exchange 
greater  than  ])y  any  other  method,  as  measured  in  cubic  centime- 
ters per  mimite,  is  obtained.  Some  have  even  reconnnended  addi- 
tional pressure  on  the  abdomen*  or  the  addition  of  Howard's 
method"'  to  augment  the  effect.  The  danger  of  acapnia  by  over- 
ventilation  nialdanc  and  Henderson)  with  such  a  procedure  has 
been  ])ointcd  out,  while  the  hyperjmea  produced  may  even  lead  to 
death  through  shock."    The  expiratory  maneuver  of  I^rosch's  modi- 
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fication  of  the  original  Silvester  method  is  generally  acknowledged 
as  a  valuable  feature  and  is  now  widely  used. 

Silvester-Howard  Method. — The   operator   performs   the   maneu- 


vers of  the  Silvester  method,  while  an  assistant  synchronously 
goes  through  Howard's  maneuver — thus  effecting  greater  ventila- 
tion. 
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In  any  supine  posture  method  the  position  allows  the  patient's 
tongue  to  fall  back  against  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  and  the 
epiglottis  to  close  the  larynx.  The  tongue  should  therefore  be  se- 
cured. If  the  patient  is  in  a  supine  posture,  the  head  should  hang 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  table,  or  the  shoulders  may  be  elevated 
so  as  to  lower  the  head;  the  head  and  neck  are  to  be  extended  as 
much  as  possible.  Howard  showed  that  by  this  procedure  the  epi- 
glottis is  completely  removed  from  the  glottis,  and  a  free  passage 
of  air  is  allowed.  Martin  and  Hare,  however,  showed  that  this  po- 
sition causes  the  soft  palate  to  strap  itself  over  the  root  of  the 
tongue  so  as  to  cut  oflE  the  entrance  of  air  through  the  mouth. 
They  proved  that  if  the  head  be  extended  and  at  the  same  time 
projected  forward,  the  above  condition  is  obviated,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  epiglottis  is  well  raised  from  the  glottis,  thus  permitting 
free  breathing  through  both  mouth  and  nose.®'  ® 

Schafer's  Prone-Pressure  Method. — By  this  method  the  lower 
part  of  the  thorax  is  compressed,  and  in  addition  the  diaphragm 
forced  upward  by  the  abdominal  viscei'a.  The  patient  is  laid  in 
the  prone  position,  the  face  turned  slightly  to  one  side,  so  as  to 
leave  the  nose  and  mouth  free  for  breathing.  An  assistant  draws 
the  tongue  forward.  The  operator  kneels  beside  or  straddles  the 
patient's  thighs,  facing  his  head,  and  applies  his  hands  to  the  back, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column,  the  palms  on  the  muscles 
at  the  small  of  the  back,  thumbs  nearly  touching  each  other,  and 
fingers  spread  over  the  lower  ri])S.  Keeping  his  arms  straight,  the 
operator  with  a  forward  swing  throws  the  weight  of  his  body  slowly 
upon  the  patient,  thus  causing  contraction.  This  movement  takes 
two  to  thi-ee  seconds.  He  then  raises  his  body  and  relaxes  pres- 
sure, allowing  the  thorax  to  expand  by  recoil.  After  two  seconds 
the  movement  is  repeated.  The  complete  movement  thus  occupies 
four  or  five  seconds,  giving  a  rate  of  12  to  15  times  per  minute. 
The  method  is  rendered  more  effective  if  the  arms  are  extended 
forward  as  straight  as  possil^le."^ 

There  is  considerable  controversy  over  the  merits  and  faults  of 
the  various  manual  methods.  All  have  been  accused  by  the  op- 
ponents of  causing  rupturing  of  the  congested  liver  or  fracturing 
the  ribs,  especially  in  old  persons.  These  accidents  are  very  rare  and 
are  manifestly  due  to  improper  technic. 

The  prone  posture  permits  mucus  and  saliva,  which  are  secreted 
excessively  in  genei'al  anesthesia,  to  flow  out  of  the  mouth.  Of  the 
supine  posture  methods  the  Silvester  method  with  the  Brosch  ex- 
piratory modification  is  most  widely  used.    The  choice  of  position 
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and  method  is  evidently  determined  by  the  conditions  in  each  case 
where  employed  during  a  surgical  operation. 

Artificial  Respiration  with  Apparatus 

Pnlmotor. — This  is  an  ingenious  mechanical  device,  consisting  of 
a  tank  of  compressed  oxygen,  connected  through  a  reducing  valve 
with  an  injector  to  draw  in  air,  a  hose  delivering  the  air-oxygen  mix- 
ture to  a  close-fitting  face  mask,  and  an  automatic  mechanism  to 
regulate  expiration  and  inspiration.  Serious  faults  were  found 
by  the  Commission  on  Besuscitation  ;^  among  them,  that  any  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  air  will  cause  such  a  rapid  succession  of 
suction  and  injection  as  to  make  the  apparatus  inefficient  and  that 
the  automatic  reversal  mechanism  readily  gets  out  of  order.^  The 
"Pulmotor  Model  B*'  is  a  newer  apparatus,  in  which  the  automatic 
feature  is  replaced  by  a  hand  control.  Compressed  air  or  oxygen 
or  an  electric  air  blower  may  furnish  the  motive  power.  This  form 
of  instrument  is  preferable  to  the  automatic  type.  The  latter  in 
fact  should  be  condemned.  As  to  the  actual  amount  of  oxygen 
delivered  in  the  air-oxygen  mixture,  Haldane  and  Henderson  found 
it  to  be  only  26.75  per  cent,  which  is  not  much  enrichment,  consider- 
ing that  pure  air  contains  21  per  cent  oxygen. 

The  Dr.  Brat  apparatus  is  similar  to  the  pulmotor,  except  that  it 
feeds  pure  oxygen,  and  produces  greater  pressure  and  suction.  It 
is  hand  regulated. 

Lungmotor. — This  device  consists  of  two  pumps,  connected  by  a 
hose  to  the  face  mask,  and  so  arranged  that  the  doAvn-stroke  in- 
jects air,  while  the  up-stroke  produces  suction.  An  oxygen  tank 
may  be  connected  up  and  the  injected  air  enriched  with  oxygen  to 
the  desired  degree. 

Several  other  devices,  all  similar  to  those  above  described,  and 
made  on  the  same  principle,  are  on  the  market.  Objection  has  been 
offered  to  the  suction  feature  of  these  devices  by  the  Commission 
on  Resuscitation^  and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  causes  collapse 
of  many  of  the  alveoli,  which  then  stick  together  and  are  not  ef- 
fective, also  that  it  causes  collapse  of  some  of  the  bronchioles, 
which  traps  a  certain  amount  of  air  in  a  dead  space,  the  movement 
of  which  simulates  respiratory  movements  with  an  actually  les- 
sened gaseous  exchange. 

Meltser's  Pharsmgeal  Iimiiflbtion  Apparatus. — ^^'  ^^  With  this  ap- 
paratus the  necessary  insoiratonr  pressure  is  obtained  by  means  of 
a  foot  bellowS)  <  k  or  other  source  of  constant 
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pressure.  The  air  or  oxyji^en  is  delivered  by  a  hose  to  the  pharyn- 
geal tul)e,  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  close  the  entrance  to  the 
nasopharynx  and  thus  prevent  escape  of  air  through  the  nose,  while 
it  permits  it  to  enter  the  lower  pharynx  freely.  A  slight  escape 
through  the  mouth,  around  the  tube,  is  negligible  but  usually  there 
is  none.  The  pharyngeal  tube  also  has  a  hole  through  which  a 
stomach  tube  (size  *^3  French)  may  be,  and  preferably  should  be, 
introduced,  to  permit  the  escape  of  any  air  reaching  the  stomach. 
A  respiratory  valve  is  inserted  in  the  connecting  hose.  This  valve 
is  regulated  by  the  operator,  alternately  allowing  an  inspiratory 
blast  and  the  escape  of  expiratory  air,  A  large  rubber  bag  is  in- 
terpolated between  the  valve  and  the  source  of  pressure.  A  T-tube 
with  a  clamp-screw  on  its  free  rubber  end  is  interpolated  between 
the  respiratory  valve  and  the  pharyngeal  tube;  this  regulates  the 
amount  of  air  intake.  A  padded  wooden  board  is  used  to  compress 
the  abdomen  by  means  of  belts.  This  prevents  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  stomach.  It  may  thus  be  used  to  supplement  the  stomach 
tube,  or  either  may  be  used  alone,  depending  on  circumstances. 
A  further  advantage  is  claimed  for  the  board,  that  its  use  drives 
blood  from  the  splanchnic  area  toward  the  heart.  In  applying  the 
apparatus,  the  tongue  is  pulled  out  by  forceps,  and  after  the 
pharyngeal  tube  has  been  inserted,  the  tongue  is  tied  to  it  by  means 
of  tape.  This  prevents  the  tongue  and  glottis  from  falling  back, 
and  also  keeps  the  tube  in  place. 

This  method  has  been  reported  to  l)e  very  efficient,  and  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commission. 

Intralaryngeal  Insufflation. — Among  the  devices  for  effecting  in- 
tralaryngeal  insufflation  arc  the  Fell  O'Dwyer  apparatus,  with  bel- 
lows; and  the  apparatus  devised  by  Matas,^-  consisting  of  a  modi- 
fied O'Dwyer  cannula  connected  with  a  graduated,  adjustable 
pump  for  injecting  the  air,  but  with  no  return  suction. 

Intratracheal  Insufflation  of  Meltzer  and  Auer. — Meltzer  consid- 
ers intratracheal  insufflation  the  most  reliable  method  of  artificial 
respiration ;  and  its  use  has  ])een  recommended  wherever  possible. 
An  endotracheal  tube  is  introduced  instead  of  the  pharyngeal  tube, 
othci'wise  the  same  api)aratus  may  be  used. 

As  to  the  comparative  efficacy  of  the  manual  and  the  mechanical 
modes  of  artificial  respiration,  the  claims  are  somewhat  conflicting. 
The  best  authorities,  however,  hold  that  in  cases  in  which  natural 
respiration  has  ceased  but  the  heart  still  beats,  artificial  respira- 
tion by  apparatus  (pump  or  l)enows)  will  maintain  life  more  easily 
and  much  longer  than  employment  of  either  of  the  two  most  widely 
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used  nianual  methods,  the  Silvester  and  the  Schafer.^^  The  weak 
point  of  the  compression  methods  is  the  low  ventilation,  which 
decreases  as  the  muscles  of  the  body  lose  tonus.^*  The  inflation 
methods  unquestionably  produce  greater  ventilation. 

For  the  manual  method,  a  noted  physiologist^^  says:  "I  have  a 
strong  impression  that  during  the  first  minute  after  the  cessation 
of  respiration  (in  anesthesia)  the  administration  of  manual  arti- 
ficial respiration  is  more  effective  than  that  by  means  of  a  pump 
or  bellows,  the  reason  apparently  being  that  a  slight  assistance  is 
given  to  the  heart  and  circulation  by  the  manual  method  which  is 
not  afforded  by  mere  changes  of  air  pressure  in  the  lungs.  Cer- 
tainly both  in  the  laboratory  and  operating  room,  the  immediate 
application  of  manual  artificial  respiration  is  effective  in  restoring 
normal  breathing.*'  The  objection  has  also  been  raised  against  in- 
flation methods  that  they  may  injure  the  lungs  by  the  violent  as- 
piration.^' ^-  Keith^'*  objects  that  inflation  is  not  physiologic,  i.  e., 
does  not  correspond  to  the  normal  mode  of  producing  breathing. 
lie,  however,  states:  **My  mind  is  open  to  the  conviction  that  the  an- 
cient method  of  mouth-to  mouth  insufflation  with  expiratory  com- 
pression of  the  chest  may  not  prove  more  effective  than  either 
Silvester  or  Schafer  ^Fethods.'* 

Laborde's  Tongue  Traction. — This  procedure  is  a  valuable  agent 
in  reestablishing  respiration.  In  anesthetic  accidents,  simple  trac- 
tion on  the  tongue  a  few  times  may  restore  breathing,  acting  in 
such  cases  by  lifting  the  epiglottis  and  thus  preventing  its  occlud- 
ing the  larynx. 

Laborde's  traction  is  executed  thus:  Grasp  the  tongue  deeply 
so  that  the  entire  organ  is  acted  on,  draw  it  out  forcibly  and 
sharply,  then  relax  suddenly  and  completely.  Do  this  at  a  rate  of 
about  fifteen  times  a  minute.  This  method  acts  by  inducing  reflex  ac- 
tion on  part  of  the  diaphragm.  Laborde  traced  the  impulse  through 
the  glossopharyngeal  and  lingual  nerv^es  to  the  respiratory  center,  and 
thence  to  the  phrenic  and  other  respiratory  nerves.  The  method 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  use  of  artificial  respiration  proper. 

Stimulation  of  the  Circulation 

Artificial  respiration  acts  as  a  circulatory  stimulant  by  sufficient 
oxygenation  of  the  blood ;  the  contractility  and  conductivity  of  the 
cardiac  muscle  are  increased  and  the  heart  picks  up. 
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Heart  Massage 

Indirect  or  Extrathoracic  Massage. — This  procedure  is  often  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  artificial  respiration.  The  massage  is  executed 
by  rhythmical  compression  of  the  thorax  over  the  heart  by  means 
of  the  hands.  With  some  of  the  manual  methods  of  artificial  res- 
piration heart  massaj^je  may  readily  be  incorporated  into  the  ex- 
piratory maneuver,  e.  g.,  in  the  Silvestcr-Brosch  method.  Mas- 
sage has  also  been  done  from  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the 
diaphragm. 

Direct  or  Intrathoracic  Massage. — This  method  is  much  more  ef- 
fective, but  is,  of  course,  to  be  considered  a  last  resort  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  the  surgical  procedure,  of  mechanical  injury  to 
the  heart,  and  of  the  risk  of  infection.  In  anesthetic  accidents  the 
success  of  the  method  has  been  indifferent  (Stewart). 

Respiratory  Stimulation 

Sodium  Cyanide. — Recently  Loevenhart  and  associates'^  have  se- 
cured strikingly  good  results  in  the  use  of  sodium  cyanide  as  a 
respiratory  stimulant  in  respiratory  failure  due  to  increased  in- 
tracranial pressure,  deep  chloroform  and  ether  anesthesia,  and  some 
other  conditions.  The  drug  is  administered  by  slow  intravenous  in- 
jection of  the  fiftieth  normal  solution  (0.1  per  cent).  Response  is 
quick.  The  injection  must  be  properly  controlled  and  the  patient 
be  under  observation.     The  method  is  very  promising. 

Electricity. — Tlie  use  of  a  faradic  current  for  resuscitation  pur- 
poses has  been  sho\\T[i  to  be  useless  and  may  even  be  harmful.® 

Adrenalin. — Adrenalin  injected  intravenously  is  said  to  be  use- 
ful in  circulatory  failure.  Experimentally,  Crile  and  DoUey  se- 
cured good  results  hy  intracarotid  injection  of  adrenalin  in  saline 
infusion,  directed  toward  the  heart,  combined  with  artificial 
respiration  and  indirect  heart  massage,  in  cases  of  complete  heart 
failure.  Crile  has  used  the  method  successfully  on  human  beings. 
There  are  others  who  do  not  approve  the  method.^ 

Oxygen  Inhalation. — Compressed  oxygen  is  widely  used  as  an 
adjuvant  to  the  vai'ious  methods  of  artificial  respiration.  Objec- 
tion has  been  raised  to  prolonged  administration  of  pure  oxygen. 

Position. — The  Trendelenburg  posture  has  been  advocated  except 
when  the  face  is  cyanosed.  It  has  also  been  cautioned  against  in 
persons  with  large  abdomens,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  abdominal 
contents  on  the  diaphragm.  Application  of  heat,  by  hot-water  bot- 
tles and  hot  blankets,  is  useful.    Friction  of  limbs,  slapping  of  the 
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body  or  face  with  a  towel  wrung  out  of  ice  water,  forcible  dilata- 
tion of  the  sphincter  ani,  mechanical  and  chemical-  (ammonia) 
stimulation  of  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose,  of  the  precordial  or 
pudic  regions  or  of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  are  useful  forms  of  stimu- 
lation and  should  not  be  neglected  as  adjuvants  to  the  other  meth- 
ods used. 

Full  credit  is  due  Adolph  Rumreich  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

POSTOPERATIVE  FEEDING 
By  J.  W.  Larimore,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  problems  of  postoperative  feeding  have  for  the  result  of 
their  solution  the  maintenance  of  body  nutrition  during  a  period 
of  acute  physiologic  disturbance,  and  frequently,  later,  through 
a  period  of  physiologic  adjustment.  It  is  often  necessary  to  hold 
in  abeyance  for  variable  i)eriods  all  energy  intake  and  leave  the 
body  to  continue  on  its  own  resources,  which  alone  introduces  all 
the  alterations  of  normal  metabolism  incident  to  partial  or  com- 
plete starvation. 

The  first  problem  is  the  early  resumption  of  food  intake.  Dietet- 
ics of  postoperative  conditions  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  facts 
of  nutrition  in  an  effort  to  approximate  or  maintain  full  nutrition, 
as  well  as  may  be  possible  under  the  limitations  of  disturbed  physi- 
ology. The  maintenance  of  nutrition  during  a  postoperative  course 
is  quite  as  great  a  gain  for  the  patient,  as  has  been  the  maintenance 
of  adeqiuite  nutrition  in  those  infectious  fevers,  where  formerly 
medical  treatment  included  extreme  starvation.  The  process  of  re- 
pair and  the  resistance  of  the  patient  are  augmented  and  the  con- 
valescence and  regaining  of  strength  greatly  shortened.  Adequate 
nutrition  can  at  no  time  be  withheld  without  detriment  to  the  body 
functions  and  in  operative  conditions  where  suspension  of  diet  is 
unavoidable,  the  early  resumption  (Fig.  52)  of  partial  or  adequate 
nutrition  is  urgent,  and  offers  the  greatest  aid  to  the  return  of 
normal  physiologic  adjustments  and  to  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  surgical  measures. 

Physiologic  disturbances  result  from  various  fimdamental  causes 
often  irrespective  of  operative  procedures.  The  pathology  may  be 
such  as  to  alter  metabolism  or  to  pi'esent  mechanical  difficulties 
to  ingestion  and  digestion,  these  latter  not  always  being  entirely 
relieved  by  the  operation.  The  postoperative  feeding  must  neces- 
sarily be  adjusted  to  these  uncorrected  conditions.  A  diabetic 
should  not  have  and  could  not  utilize  the  carbohydrates  which  are 
otherwise  of  immediate  preference  in  postoperative  feeding. 
Stenosis  of  the  esophagus,  of  course,  is  not  relieved  by  gastrostomy. 
The  physiology  is  further  altered  by  the  invasion  of  the  disease  into 
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various  organs  necessary  to  the  digestive  process,  or  to  interme- 
diary metabolism.  These  considerations  influence  more  the  charac- 
ter of  postoperative  diet  than  its  manner  or  degree.  Anesthesia 
disturbs  the  mechanical  functions  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  and 
the  degree  of  this  disturbance  determines  the  time  of  resuming  feetling 
and  also  the  amount  of  feeding.  Cieneral  anesthesia  also  has  a 
definite  effect  upon  intermediary  metabolism,  promoting  those  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  acidosis  with  acetonuria,  or  acetonemia. 
Local  anesthesia  has  no  great  or  direct  effect  upon  the  mechanics 
of  the  gastrointestinal  tract. 
The  phj'siologie  processes  are  further  disturbed  by  postoperative 


Fig.  S^.— A  convenient  «hemi   for  turJy  adminislralion  of  fliiidi. 

complications,  among  which  the  chief  are  infections,  acute  cardiac 
dilatation,  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  intestinal  ileus,  hemor- 
rhage, and  shock,  also  pneumonia  and  cardiac  disturbances. 

The  nature  of  the  operation,  of  course,  is  most  important,  in  an- 
ticipating or  determining  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  dietetic 
problems.  Minor  surgery  seldom  necessitates  any  postoperative  con- 
sideration of  diet.  Major  surgery  will  vary  in  its  influence  upon 
nutritional  factors  according  as  it  involves  structures  removed  from 
the  enteron,  or  as  it  may  be  upon  organs  collateral  to  the  enteron, 
or  upon  the  tract  itself. 
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Tlie   extent   of   the   starvation   period    wliieli    is   necessary    fol- 
lowing: many   operations  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  physi- 
ologic disturl)ances  which  have  resnlted  and  which  would  prohibit 
or  limit  feeding.     The  manner  in  which  the  patient  endures  this 
starvation  i)eriod,  especially  if  it  l)e  extended,  will  depend  upon 
his  preoperative  nutritive  condition.     This  often  has  been  greatly 
impaired   as   the  direct   result   of  the  pathologic   and   physiologic 
status  of  the  disease.    It  is  also  determined  by  the  manner  of  pre- 
operative feeding  which   often  has  been  jiractically   a  longer   or 
shorter  period  of  partial  starvation,  fre(iuently  to  the  point  of  es- 
tablishing a   marked  acetonemia.     Often   one   or  several  days  of 
complete  starvation  have  preceded  the  operation.     Such  conditions 
naturally  lessen  the  facility  with  which  the  patient  endures  a  post- 
operative period  of  complete  or  i)artial  starvation.    It  is  also  proba- 
ble that  the  acidosis  and  the  increased  Il-ion  concentration  of  the 
blood  resulting  from  the  pi-eopcrative  starvation  increases  the  det- 
rimental effects  of  general  anesthesia  and  promotes  those  conditions 
which  simulate  or  may  become  actual  shock.     It  is  desirable  that 
prior  to  operation  the  nutrition  of  the  patiejit  should  receive  careful 
attention  and  be  raised  to  the  highest  possible  level,  continuing  feed- 
ing even  to  a  few  hours  prior  to  the  operation.    Other  preoperative 
measures  in  management  and  preparation  have  their  bearing  upon 
postoperative  feeding,  csptH'ially  those  directed  to  the  condition  of 
the  intestines.    The  colon  should  be  empty.     The  manner  of  accom- 
plishing this  is  important.     Purgatives  accomplish  the  result  by  a 
most  violent,  unnatural  action,  and  they  leave  the  intestines  in  a 
condition   of  marked   peristaltic   disturbance,  and,   as  a   collateral 
effect,  disturb  the  vasomotor  and  other  controls  of  the  circulation 
of  both  ])lood  and  lymph.     Vov  such  a  r(»sull  of  purgation  to  be 
present  at  the  time  the  al)d()men  is  opened  increases  the  tendency 
to  shock  and  intestinal  ])aresis,  which  may  result  from  trauma  and 
from  the  general  anesthesia.     It  is  best  that  the  emptying  of  the 
colon  by  purgation  should  be  accomplished  a  few  days  prior  to  op- 
eration.    Parallel  case  seri(»s  have  shown  that  inirgation  just  prior 
to  operation  increases  the  ballooning  of  the  intestines  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  tluMn  within  the  abflomen  at  laparotomy,  and  also 
greatly   increases   the   freciuiMicy    of   postoperative   gas   pains   and 
cram|>s.      Animal    ex|)eriments    have    shown    that    gas    absorption 
as  normally  occurs  fails   in   the  purjred    intestine.     In   most  cases 
where    tin*   colon    needs   attention,    immediately    prior   to    the    op- 
eration, a  large  encnui  is  usually  effectual,  and  is  the  only  measure 
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without  undesirable  eflfects  at  laparotomy.    It  is  also  very  adequate 
for  all  other  operations. 

Preoperative  measures  are,  of  course,  not  possible  in  emergency 
operations.  In  emergency  laparotomies  a  large  cleansing  enema, 
(when  allowable)  is  the  most  satisfactory  preparation  of  the  colon. 
In  elective  operations  sufficient  time  should  be  taken  (from  two  to 
seven  days,  or  even  more)  to  secure  the  best  possible  state  of  nu- 
trition and  gastrointestinal  adjustment.  With  pyloric  stenosis  a 
few,  or,  in  the  lesser  grades,  several  days  of  careful  feeding  and 
lavage  once  or  twice  daily  will  accomplish  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  nutrition,  and  a  lessening  of  the  edema  and  the  atony 
of  the  stomach  walls,  which  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  op- 
erator and  will  facilitate  postoperative  gastric  functioning.  These 
days  will  allow  for  cleansing  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  by  a 
laxative  and  enema  and  the  return  of  normal  peristaltic  stability. 
If  constipation  has  been  usual  with  the  patient,  the  use  of  small 
enemas  of  magnesium  sulphate,  three  ounces  of  the  saturated  solu- 
tion, will  assist  not  only  in  the  emptying  of  the  colon,  but  will  help 
correct  also  any  spasticity  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  constipa- 
tion, and  which  would,  postoperatively,  be  a  factor  in  gas  retention. 

Nutrition  should  be  brought  to  an  adequate  level,  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve any  acetonemia,  which  may  have  resulted  from  the  patient's 
limitations  of  diet,  self-imposed  or  otherwise  advised.  On  the  day 
prior  to  the  operation  it  is  desirable  to  force  carbohydrate  foods. 
This  is  an  effort  to  hyperglycogenize  the  patient.  I  have  noted  in 
cases  of  rather  extreme  malnutrition,  where  a  sufficient  time  could 
not  be  taken  to  correct  the  condition,  or  when  the  pathology  obvi- 
ated correction,  that  intravenous  glucose  injections  gave  splendid 
results  in  lessening  the  postanesthetic  gastric  disturbance  and  the 
urinary  acidosis. 

It  is  the  aim  of  postoperative  feeding  to  attain  as  rapidly  as  is 
safe  the  necessary  energy-requirement  for  the  basal  metabolism  of. 
a  patient  under  such  conditions.  The  range  of  this  energj-  require- 
ment will  be  from  1000  to  2000  calories.  (By  a  calorie  is  meant  the 
amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  one  liter  of  water  through  one 
degree  of  centigrade  temperature.)  This  will  vary  according  to 
many  factors:  (1)  age;  (2)  according  to  the  nutritive  condition  of 
the  patient,  whether  emaciated,  thin,  robust,  or  fat;  (3)  according 
to  any  febrile  condition  present ;  and  (4)  according  to  the  state  of 
rest,  whether  sleeping,  nervous,  restless,  etc.  One  effective  guide 
to  the  adequacy  of  any  diet  is  the  acetone  reaction  of  the  urine, 
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which  will  be  positive  when  the  diet  is  less  than  the  starvation  level. 
The  total  niiml)or  of  calories  that  may  be  given  is,  of  course,  not 
limited  to  the  minimum  enerj^y  needs.  The  patient  should  be  given 
a  very  large  energy  supply  when  it  becomes  safe  to  do  so,  in  a  diet 
adjuste<l  to  the  postoperative  gastrointestinal  situation  and  to  any 
general  condition.  Ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  and  gastro- 
enterostomy should  be  protected  from  recurrence  of  activity  if 
the  original  ulcer  has  been  untouched,  or  from  the  development  of 
a  stoma  or  jejunal  lesion.  Ileostomy  necessitates  providing  the  op- 
portunity for  the  terminal  ileum  to  assume  the  functions  of  the 
colon,  and  this  is  in  large  part  done  with  dietetic  measures.  Such 
general  conditions  as  diabetes,  cardio-renal  hypertension  and  gout 
must  be  considered  in  outlining  the  diet.  The  immediate  postoper- 
ative problem  is,  however,  to  secure  adequate  energy  intake.  Pat 
is  equivalent  per  gram  to  9.3  calories;  protein  to  4.1  calories,  and 
carbohydrate  to  4.1  calories. 

Carbohydrate  is  the  type  of  food  preferable  in  postoperative  diet. 
It  is  quickly  absorbed  and  easily  available  for  energy.  Dextrose 
itself  is  absorbed  within  30  minutes  (there  being  no  gastric  motor 
delay)  and  is  immediately  available  for  energy.  Protein,  by  a  spe- 
cific dynamic  action,  raises  the  level  of  basal  metabolism  and  in- 
creases the  heat  output  of  the  body,  and  adds  very  considerably  to 
the  energy  requirement.  It  is  desirable  only  in  moderate  quantities. 
Protein  is  scon  clinically  to  afford  strength  to  a  patient  which  can  not 
be  secured  by  a  diet  otherwise  calorically  adequate.  This  is  perhaps 
directly  associated  to  its  specific  dynamic  action.  Fat  because  of 
its  high  caloric  value  is  of  great  advantage  in  securing  high  energy 
intake  in  a  small  bulk.  It  is  often  essential  to  calculate  the  per- 
centages and  caloric  values  of  the  diet.  For  anyone  who  does  not 
use  such  data  daily,  and  therefore  docs  not  hold  it  in  mind,  it  may 
be  readily  found  in  any  book  on  general  dietetics.  A  guess  at 
dietetic  values  can  easily  bo  wrong,  and  only  by  careful  calculation 
can  one  be  sure  of  adecjuate  nutrition.  In  protracted  and  difficult 
cases,  where  a  progressive  increase  in  the  diet  is  impossible,  accurate 
calculation  must  be  done  to  have  any  sure  conception  of  the  nutri- 
tional situation. 

Fluid  is  volumctrically  the  greatest  of  the  body's  requirements, 
and  this  is  greatly  increased  by  postoperative  disturbances.  Water 
is  lost  by  the  body,  not  alcne  by  the  urine,  Imt  also  through  the 
skin  and  lungs,  and  this  normally  amounts  to  from  600  to  800  c.c.  in 
a  day.    The  loss  of  water  vapor  through  the  lungs  and  skin  during 
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and  after  anesthesia  is  very  greatly  increased.  This  dehydration 
of  the  patient  occurs  not  alone  from  water  lost,  but  also  because  all 
fluid  intake  is  stopped  or  limited.  The  loss  of  fluids  is  further  aug- 
mented by  the  creation  of  any  drainage  fistulse,  especially  biliary. 
A  postoperative  diarrhea  greatly  increases  the  loss  by  preventing 
the  body's  water  economy  which  occurs  by  resorption  in  the  cecum. 
Postanesthetic  vomiting  may  account  for  a  great  loss  of  fluids. 

The  measures  of  postoperative  feeding  may  be  divided  into  those 
directed  to  the  immediate  and  acute  situation,  and  those  directed  to 
the  more  remote  problems.  The  immediate  condition  is  in  greater 
part  the  result  of  surgical  wounds  of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  and 
of  the  anesthetic.  The  great  amount  of  water  lost  through  the 
skin  and  lungs  creates  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dehydration, 
which  in  any  event  it  is  important  to  quickly  relieve.  At  times  re- 
lief becomes  urgently  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  circulatory  disturbances,  especially  in  the  aged,  and  even 
when  general  dehydration  is  fairly  extreme,  there  may  be  such  a 
plethora  of  the  lesser  circulation  as  to  contraindicate  the  addition 
of  fluids  by  any  other  manner  than  oral  administration.  Water  may 
be  given  by  proctoclysis,  hypodermoclysis  or  even  intravenously. 
Should  it  be  given  intravenously,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  give  a 
glucose  solution,  and  thereby  add  a  large  energy  quotient.  This 
solution  may  range  in  percentage  from  five  to  twenty  and  should  be 
made  with  anhydrous  dextrose.  Two  to  four  per  cent  of  sodium 
bicarbonate  may  be  added  if  desired.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
proctoclysis  contain  glucose.  Three  to  five  per  cent  glucose  solu- 
tion is  borne  by  the  rectum  about  equally  as  well  as  tap  water  or 
saline.  There  is  seldom  any  contraindication  to  allowing  water  in 
small  amounts  by  mouth  immediately  after  operation.  Even  with 
vomiting,  fluid  intake  will  often  have  a  quieting  efl^ect,  and  if  not, 
it  will  add  greatly  to  the  ease  of  vomiting,  and  will  accomplish  a 
spontaneous  lavage  of  the  stomach.  However,  unless  relief  is  quickly 
gained  more  direct  measures  must  be  used  and  especially  in  laparot- 
omized  cases. 

Gastric  lavage  should  be  used  freely  in  the  hours  immediately 
postoperative,  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  effectual  measures  in 
returning  the  stomach  to  the  function  where  it  will  receive  and  al- 
low the  progression  of  food.  This  is  especially  true  after  stomach 
operations.  These  stomachs  may  retain,  even  without  any  retching 
or  vomiting,  and  with  X)erhaps  nothing  more  than  a  slight  nausea. 
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very  great  amounts  of  hyperacid  secretion  mixed  with  old  blood. 
Such  retention  increases  the  possibility  of  acute  dilatation. 

The  projrression  in  diet  sliould  be  as  rapid  as  is  safe.    Usually  by  the 
end  of  tlie  third  day  all  acute  symptoms  are  past.    The  distention  of 
the  intestines  postoperatively  often   gives  great  hindrance  to   in- 
crease in  diet.     Tympanitis  is  especially  distressing.     It  interferes 
with  proctoclysis  and  increases  nausea  and  retching.     The  use  of 
small  enemas  of  magnesium  sulphate  as  has  been  described  above 
is  very  effectual  in  relieving  the  condition.    When  it  is  slight  and 
unaccompanied   by   nausea   and   retching,   the   postoperative   diet 
should  not  be  stopped.     Kather,  the  entrance  of  the  food  into  the 
stomach  is  often  a  positive  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  normal 
reflexes  and  tonus,  which  will  overcome  the  tympanitis,  assist  in 
the  release  of  flatus,  and  secure  the  first  postoperative  defecation. 
There  are  those  cases  which  upon  each  intake  of  food  or  fluid  have 
an  urgent  desire  for  defecation  or  even  intractable  diarrhea.    This 
is  a  disturbance  in  the  autonomic  nervous  system  and  is  controlled 
by  liberal  use  of  atropine  to  its  physiologic  limits. 

Late  after  operation,  vomiting  is  at  times,  even  when  the  enteron 
has  been  untouched,  perniciously  prolonged  without  discoverable 
cause.  It  is  apparently  intractable,  and  nutrition  suffers  greatly. 
When  there  is  no  other  accompanying  condition  which  contraindi- 
cates,  fee<ling  should  be  continued  and  forced  with  a  selection  of 
the  simpler  mobile  foods  and  an  avoidance  of  cellulose  roughage. 
Such  vomiting  is  usually  on  a  neurotic  basis.  It  gives  rise  to  an 
acetonemia  Avhich  increases  all  general  nervous  disturbances.  Usu- 
ally by  persistent  feeding  with  conseciuent  relief  of  the  acetonemia 
and  by  the  use  of  sedatives,  this  vomiting  can  be  eventually  con- 
trolled, and  the  patient  returned  to  a  normal  diet.  It  is  in  these 
cases  so  often  that  rectal  feeding  is  used.  The  absorption  of  other 
than  the  sugar  content  of  any  nutritive  enemas  is  very  doubtful. 
The  use  of  other  than  the  glucose  proctoclysis  in  rectal  feeding  only 
clouds  the  estimation  of  the  energy  supply  that  is  being  secured 
and  too  often  allows  the  assumption  that  greater  help  is  being  at- 
tained than  is  actually  the  case. 

The  remote  problems  of  postoperative  diet  are  directed  to  those 
conditions  which  will  assist  in  a  complete  cure  of  the  patient,  such 
as  the  relief  of  constipation  after  appendectomies  or  hemorrhoid- 
ectomies; the  fattening  cure  after  nephropexy;  the  careful  pre- 
scription of  a  nephritic  diet  following  other  kidney  operations;  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  biliary  or  pancreatic  fistula,  the  avoidance  of 
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those  articles  or  types  of  food,  which  need  for  their  digestion  and 
absorption  the  secretions  which  are  lost  to  the  body. 

The  following  postoperative  diet,  which  is  for  a  general  applica- 
tion after  laparotomies  including  gastroenterostomy,  is  very  con- 
servative, and  when  used  routinely  has  given  large  advantage  and 
satisfaction.  Often  it  may  be  increased  more  rapidly  than  is  indi- 
cated. It  is  often  considered  very  unpalatable  by  the  patient,  and 
may  have  to  be  urged  as  a  necessary  measure  similar  to  medicines. 


Preparation : 


First  Day: 

(Day   of  Opera- 
tion) 

Second  Day: 


Third   Day: 


Fourth  Day: 


Fifth,   Sixth   and 
Seventh  Days: 


Postoperatiye  Diet 

In  addition  to  the  preoperative  diet,  which  should  continue 
to  and  include  on  the  evening  prior  to  operation  liberal 
liquid  nourishment,  give  3%  glucose  as  proctoclysis, 
continuing   from   noon   until   morning  after  operation. 

3%  glucose  as  proctoclysis.    Water,  small  sips,  ad  lib. 


X  grains  of  Sodium  Citrate  in  II  ounces  of  water  every  3 

hours. 
Junket   or  oatmeal  jelly,   I   ounce   at   a   feeding,   every   3 

hours;  to  alternate  with  Sodium  Citrate  Solution. 
Continue  3%  glucos3  as  proctoclysis. 

Feed  every  2  hours,  alternating  Junket,  oatmeal  jelly,  or 
Bulgarian  milk  and  cream   (2/3  and  1/3) ;   II  ounces 
at  a  feeding.     (One  or  two  feedings  during  the  night 
if  awake.) 
Feed  every  2  hours.     Same  as  on  third  day,  plus  custard, 
blanc-mange;  gelatine,  served  with  sugar  of  milk  and 
cream. 
One  seven-minute  egg, 
7:00  A.M.     One-seven-minute  egg. 
9:00  A.M.     Oatmeal  jelly. 
11:00  A.  M.     Custard. 
Junket. 
Blanc-mange. 
Bulgarian  milk. 
Gelatine. 
(This  order  may  be  rearranged.) 
Increase  quantity   to   IV  ounces  with   feedings  2^2   hours 

apart.     Same  articles. 
Junket,  oatmeal  jelly,  custard,  blanc-mange,  and  gelatine, 
to  be  made  up  with  sugar  of  milk  (no  cane  sugar  used 
in  list). 


1:00  P.M. 
3:00  P.M. 
5:00  P.M. 
7:00  P.M. 


Operations  about  the  mouth,  head,  and  mediastinum,  even  when 
of  a  minor  nature,  may  give  mechanical  difficulties  to  feeding.  This 
may  necessitate  the  use  of  a  tube  for  the  introduction  of  food  into 
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the  stomach.  Infections  accompanyinji:  or  following  surgical  condi- 
tions introduce  dietetic  problems,  chiefly  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
resulting  toxemia  upon  gastric  secretions  and  motility.  Carlson 
states  that  experimental  infections  are  shown  to  cause  complete 
atony  and  absence  of  gastric  hunger  contractures  and  that  bacterial 
toxins  m.ny  depress  the  motor  mechanism  of  the  stomach  directly, 
lower  the  vagus  tonus,  augment  inhibitory  reflexes,  or  induce  ex- 
cessive secretion  of  epinephrin.  Cannon  has  observed  that  infec- 
tions also  depress  the  digestive  peristalsis  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines in  cats. 

In  the  presence  of  such  inhibitions  from  toxemia  the  size  and 
character  of  the  feeding  must  be  of  the  simplest  kind  to  obviate 
accumulation  in  the  stomach  and  its  attendant  results;  distention, 
belching,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  flatulence.  This  toxemia  may 
even  be  a  basis  for  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

In  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach  following  anesthesia,  rest  of 
the  organ  is  imperative,  and  this  will  prohibit  food  and  fluids  by 
mouth.  In  all  cases  of  persistent  vicious  vomiting,  often  with  re- 
sulting acute  dilatation,  lavage  is  the  greatest  help.  This  should 
be  used  freely,  and  will  give  the  patient  more  comfort  and  the  sur- 
geon greater  protection  against  postoperative  gastric  conditions 
than  any  other  measure.  In  dilatation  of  the  stomach  in  soldiers 
due  to  anesthesia  and  shock  and  to  toxemia,  I  have  used,  with 
very  great  success,  the  gastroduodenal  tube  for  constant  and  in- 
terrupted drainage.  The  tube  is  retained  in  the  stomach  and,  at 
first,  constant  drainage  is  maintained,  allowing  small  amounts  t)f 
water  by  mouth  for  lavage.  When  this  lavage  water  only  is  re- 
covered and  no  additional  quantity  due  to  secretion,  then  small 
hourly  feedings  of  a  simple  nutrient  fluid  may  be  begun,  and  the 
tube  clamped.  The  stomach  is  drained  prior  to  each  feeding.  Com- 
l)arison  of  the  quantities  given  and  recovered  will  indicate  the  de- 
gree of  motor  recovery  of  the  stomach  and  determine  when  tube 
feeding  and  drainage  may  be  discontinued.  After  shock,  even  water 
will  l)e  contraindicated.  The  engorgement  which  exists  in  all  of 
the  splanchnic  area  will  allow  no  absorption,  rather  we  may  expect 
a  secretion  of  fluids  due  directly  to  the  engorgement.  This  will  also 
necessitate  lavage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  these  cases  proctoclysis 
is  accomi)lished,  due  to  a  similar  lack  of  absorption.  The  only- 
routes  for  administering  fluids  in  a  condition  of  shock  are  subcu- 
taneous or  intravenous. 

Peritonitis,  when  acute  and  general,  indicates  rest  of  the  intes- 
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tinal  tract  and  the  suppression  of  peristalsis.  The  general  rule  has 
been  to  avoid  for  long  periods  nutrition  and  fluid  by  mouth  and  to 
give  nutritive  enemas.  The  latter  doubtless  will  create  as  much 
peristaltic  unrest  as  will  bland  and  nonstimulating  fluids  by  mouth. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  infection  itself  has  inhibited  peri- 
stalsis. Often,  however,  associated  vomiting  will  prevent  oral  feed- 
ing. Flatulence  and  fermentative  processes  are  dangerous  and  the 
residue  starches  must  be  avoided.  Nutrition  becomes  imperative  if 
the  patient's  resistance  and  recuperative  powers  are  to  be  supported 
and  maintained.  The  surgical  postoperative  diet,  as  has  been  given, 
but  with  slower  progression,  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  this  con- 
dition. An  initial  starvation  period  of  48  hours  should  be  used,  but 
feeding  should  be  started  early  enough  and  in  sufficient  amount  to 
prevent  acetonemia,  which  is  the  first  indication  that  nutrition  is 
beginning  to  suffer.  In  localized,  acute  peritonitis  the  dietetic  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  as  in  general  peritonitis. 

In  chronic  peritonitis,  which  is  usually  of  tuberculous  origin,  there 
is  often  an  accompanying  diarrhea,  perhaps  due  to  exudative  proc- 
esses and  perhaps  to  lack  of  absorption.  Depending  upon  the  de- 
gree of  this  disturbance,  the  food  must  be  more  or  less  residue  free. 
In  any  case  there  must  be  a  simple,  bland  diet.  Ilypcrnutrition  is 
not  contraindicated.  Flatulence  and  the  distention  of  the  bowels 
are  to  be  avoided. 

In  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice  relieved  with  a  biliary  fistula, 
there  is  a  large  danger  of  a  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  with  fatal 
termination.  The  liberal  use  of  carbohydrates  is  of  the  greatest 
service  not  alone  in  nourishing  the  patient,  but  in  the  protection  of 
the  hepatic  parenchyma.  The  enterol  digestion  of  carbohydrate  is 
more  complete  than  that  of  other  foods  where  there  is  a  partial  or 
complete  absence  of  bile  in  the  intestines,  and  the  liver  is  relieved 
of  its  metabolic  functions,  in  handling  fat  especially,  and  also  the 
protein  products.  The  carbohydrate  has  been  shown  to  have  a  di- 
rect protective  action.  The  postoperative  diet  of  gallstone  cases 
should  be  very  poor  in  fat,  and  obese  patients  should  be  urged  to  re- 
duce. The  hypercholesterinemia  which  is  present  in  these  cases  is 
thus  corrected. 


CHAPTER  XLIV 

REDUCTION  OF  OBESITY 
By  Willard  Bartlett  and  Alfred  Goldman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  postoperative  treatment  of  the  obese  is  of  especial  interest 
from  two  standpoints:  first,  directly,  by  aiming  at  the  particular  or- 
gan or  region  involved ;  second,  indirectly  by  building  up  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient.  The  treatment  of  obesity  is  of  importance 
after  abdominal  operations,  where  an  excessive  panniculus  and  sub- 
peritoneal fat  are  prone  to  produce  postoperative  hernia.  It  is  also 
of  importance  in  that  it  improves  the  cardiovascular,  the  respira- 
tory, the  digestive  systems,  the  smooth  working  of  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  good  recovery.  Moreover  it  seems  a  most  logical  thing  to 
start  the  treatment  of  such  a  condition  after  a  surgical  operation; 
first,  because  the  patient's  metabolism  is  of  necessity  much  deranged, 
his  ingestion  considerably  diminished,  etc ;  second,  because  a  rigid 
reduction  treatment  must  be  carried  on  under  careful  supervision 
to  be  effective,  preferably  therefore  in  an  institution. 

It  is  essential  to  determine  when  a  reduction  is  indicated.  When 
this  is  determined  and  the  proper  methods  of  treatment  applied, 
then  a  reduction  w-ill  strengthen  the  patient.  The  indications  have 
been  aptly  considered  in  this  class  of  cases  by  von  Noorden  and 
others. 

A  high  degree  of  obesity,^  which  may  be  arbitrarily  taken  as  70 
pounds  or  more  than  the  weight  corresponding  to  a  normal  indi- 
vidual of  the  same  height  is  always  to  be  considered  as  an  indication 
for  reduction.  In  children  and  in  the  aged,  one  should  be  careful 
in  advising  treatment. 

A  moderate  degree  of  obesity  (40-70  pounds  over  weight)  is  an 
indication  for  reduction  in  the  young  and  middle-aged,  unless  there 
is  some  special  contraindication.  In  older  people,  as  a  rule,  it 
should  not  be  advised. 

A  slight  degree  of  obesity,  (20-40  pounds  over  weight)  is  not  an 
indication  for  treatment,  unless  tbere  is  a  tendency  for  the  condi- 
tion to  be  aggravated.  In  such  a  case,  reduction  can  be  made  very 
effective  with  slight  restrictions. 

Certain  special  conditions  call  for  a  reduction  cure,  even  in  mild 
cases  of  obesity.    They  are  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  chronic 
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bronchitis,  or  emphysema,  in  which  the  removal  of  an  excess  weight 
will  enlighten  the  burden  of  the  various  systems.  In  contracted 
kidney,  reduction  should  be  verj''  gradual.  Advanced  age  is  a 
contraindication.  Diabetics  and  gouty  individuals  do  better  when 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  obesity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Any  rational  treatment  of  obesity  must,  of  course,  seek  to  do  one 
thing,  namely,  to  make  the  expenditure  of  energy  greater  than  the 
energy  intake  of  food.  This  means  that  the  body  makes  up  its  def- 
icit from  its  own  tissues,  and  as  is  well  known,  wall  obtain  this 
chiefly  from  its  adipose  supplies. 

Obesity  may  be  due  to  many  various  causes.  Before  devising  a 
plan  of  treatment,  it  is  essential  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of 
the  habits  of  the  individual,  for  treatment  must  be  adapted  to  fit 
the  cases.  If  there  is  an  outstanding  etiologic  agent,  this  should 
be  removed  first.  All  dietitians  consider  treatment  under  three 
heads:  dietetic,  mechanical  and  medicinal. 

1.  Diet. — All  rules  in  regard  to  dietary  measures  should  be 
based  on  caloric  feeding.  The  food  must  be  weighed  and  measured, 
at  least  at  first,  and  the  patient  must  be  accurately  weighed  at  short 
intervals. 

There  are  a  number  of  ''systems"  in  vogue,  the  principal  ones 
being  those  of  Banting,  Ebstein,  Oertel,  and  von  Noorden.  In 
Banting V  method,  sugar,  fats  and  starches  are  greatly  restricted; 
water  is  not  reduced,  and  alcohol  is  allowed.  This  system  with  its 
high  protein  content  and  small  amount  of  food  in  general,  has  been 
called  "unphysiologic  and  impractical.'' 

In  Ebstein  *s'  system,  the  proteins  and  carbohydrates  are  dimin- 
ished and  fat  is  increased.  Ebstein  found  that  when  fat  forms  a 
large  element  in  the  diet,  a  feeling  of  satiety  is  readily  produced, 
so  that  the  total  food  contains  fewer  calories.  This  does  not  always 
hold  by  any  means,  since  the  patient  may  soon  cease  to  be  affected 
in  this  manner. 

Oertel's*  method  is  good  for  cases  of  obesity  with  weak  hearts. 
Oertel  allows  little  fat  but  more  protein  and  carbohydrate  than 
Ebstein.  Water  is  greatly  diminished,  only  one  pint  of  free  water 
being  allowed,  and  one  pint  along  with  the  food.    His  diet-table 

follows : 

Carbohy- 
Albumin  Fat  drates  Calorics 

Minimani  156  25  75  1100 

Maxfrnnm  170  45  120  1600 
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The  following  is  an  illustration  of  Oertel's  dietary: 
Morning:    A  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  with  a  little  milk  about  six  ounces 
(178  c.c.)  altogether;  bread,  three  ounces  (93  gm.). 
Noon:    Three  to  four  ounces  (90  c.c.  120  c.c.)  of  soup;  7-8  ounces 

(218  gm.  to  248  gm.)  of  roast  beef,  veal,  game,  or  poultry;  salad  or  a 
light  vegetable;  a  little  fish,  1  ounce  (32  gm.)  of  bread  or  farinaceous 
pudding;  3-6  ounces  (93-186  gm.)  of  fruit  for  dessert.  No  liquids 
at  this  meal,  as  a  rule;  but  in  hot  weather  6  ounces  (178  c.c.)  of  light 
wine  may  be  taken. 

Afternoon:  Six  ounces  (178  c.c.)  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  as  much 
water.    An  ounce  of  bread. 

Evening:  One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  1  ounce  (32  gm.)  of  bread, 
perhaps  a  small  slice  of  cheese,  a  little  salad,  and  fruit;  6  to  8 
ounces  (178  c.c.  to  236  c.c.)  of  wine,  with  4  or  5  ounces  (120  c.c.  to 
148  c.c.)  of  water. 

Some^  cases  of  obesity  are  due  mainly  to  an  excessive  amount  of 
water  in  the  tissues.  In  such  a  case,  Ranke's  diet  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, meat,  280  gm. ;  fat  100  gm. ;  bread,  400  gm.;  the  limitation 
of  the  amount  of  fluid  ingested,  allowing  only  400  c.c.  more  water 
to  be  taken  daily  in  drink  and  food  than  the  daily  amount  of  urine 
secreted.  To  carry  this  out,  the  percentage  of  water  in  different 
forms  of  food  must  be  estimated. 

Von  Noorden's^  dietetic  measures  are  widely  recognized  and  are 
based  on  scientific  principles.  In  every  case  a  general  estimate 
should  precede  the  actual  reduction  cure  in  order  to  determine  the 
patient's  "maintenance  diet.'*  Since  the  obese  tissue  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  energy  production  one  must  calculate  by  how  much  the 
weight  of  a  stout  individual  exceeds  that  of  a  normal  person  of  the 
same  height.  The  number  of  calories  essential  are  obtained  by  mul- 
tiplying the  body  weight  by  the  caloric  value  per  kilo. 

The  maintenance  diet  of  an  obese  patient  is  then  the  caloric  value 
per  kilo,  multiplied,  not  by  the  weight  of  the  patient,  but  by  that  of  a 
normal  individual.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  errors  involved, 
but  for  practical  purposes  this  method  suffices. 

Von  Noorden*  recognizes  three  degrees  of  reduction  diet.  If,  for 
example,  the  maintenance  diet  of  an  individual  is  estimated  at  2500 
calories,  the  three  degrees  of  diet  reduction  would  be:  (1)  four- 
fifths  of  the  demand,  or  2000  calories;  (2)  three-fifths  of  the  de- 
mand, or  1500  calories;  (3)  two-fifths  of  the  demand,  or  1000  to  1500 
calories.  For  Diet  I,  omit  all  visible  fat,  as  butter,  oil,  meat  fat; 
also  prepare  vegetables  and  dishes  made  from  flour  with  little  fat. 
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This  measure  would  cut  calories  down  to  2000.  For  Diet  II,  besides 
the  above,  dishes  from  flour,  stewed  fruits,  and  milk,  must  be 
omitted.  These  patients  should  eat  abundant  albuminous  foods,  as 
lean  meat  and  cheese. 

For  Diet  III,  the  following  articles  of  food  should  comprise  the 
diet:  Coffee,  tea,  meat  broth  (fat  skimmed  off)  with  vegetables, 
lean  meat  or  fish,  lean  cheese,  abundant  green  vegetables  and  salads 
with  little  fat  and  oil;  vinegar,  lemon,  pickles,  tomatoes,  celery, 
radishes,  raw  fruit,  with  small  percentage  of  sugar  (apples,  peaches, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blueberries,  grape-fruit,  early 
oranges),  coarse  bread  (bran  or  graham)  in  quantities  from  40  to 
70  grams,  potatoes  (in  quantities  of  80  to  150  grams),  mineral 
waters  ad  libitum,  one  to  two  eggs,  skimmed  milk,  and  buttermilk. 

A  diet  of  low  caloric  value  should  be  made  up  from  the  foods 
mentioned. 

In  analyzing  this  dietary  further,  one  should  consider  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  fats,  carbohydrates  and  proteins,  and  the  question 
of  water  ingestion.  Fats  are  very  much  diminished,  down  to  30 
grams  per  day.  Lower  than  this  one  can  not  go  because  many  of 
the  essential  foods  contain  some  fat.  Carbohydrates  are  high  in 
von  Noorden's  system.  One  hundred  to  one  hundred  twenty  grams 
per  day  should  be  prescribed.  Such  an  amount  can  be  procured 
from  500  gm.  potatoes,  100  gm.  coarse  bread,  or  1000  gm.  apples, 
etc.  The  reason  for  allowing  large  amounts  of  carbohydrate  is  that 
the  body  albumin  is  spared.  Also  carbohydrate  food  occupies  a 
large  volume  and  tends  to  be  filling.  It  is  essential  that  the  pa- 
tient's sense  of  hunger  should  be  satisfied,  otherwise  his  strength 
and  energy  are  diminished. 

An  abundant  amount  of  protein  is  advisable,  this  to  be  obtained 
from  lean  meat,  eggs,  and  cheese.  One  should  begin  with  120  gm. 
of  albumin  and  gradually  increase  to  not  more  than  180  gm. 

The  diet  in  Reduction  III  may  then  be  tabulated  as  follows: 


Minimal 

Maximal 

Albumin 

120  prm.,    490  cal. 

Albumin 

180  gm.,     738  cal. 

Fat 

30  grm.,     280  cal. 

Fat 

30  gm.,     280  cal. 

Carbohydrate 

100  gm.,    410  cal. 

Carbohydrate 

120  gm.,     492  cnl. 

1182  cal. 

1510  cal. 

The  question  of  water  ingestion  is  a  much  disputed  one.  Certain 
it  is  that  reduction  of  water  will  reduce  appetite  in  some  cases,  but 
in  many  it  will  not.    Water  restriction  is  advisable  in  circulatory 
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disturbances.    In  most  cases,  von  Noorden  permits  free  use  of  fluids 
in  the  form  of  plain  water,  alkaline  waters,  coffee,  tea  and  broths. 

There  is  one  very  essential  point  which  most  ''cures"  disregard, 
namely,  that  the  future  mode  of  life  of  the  patient  must  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  useless  to  institute  a  cure  which  the  patient  will  not 
continue  to  follow  and  therefore  once  more  reestablish  his  obesity. 
On  this  account  one  should  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  life  of  each  individual  and  make  restrictions  ac- 
cordingly.   One  must  also  not  fail  to  vary  any  routine  occasionally. 

2.  Mechanical  Treatment. — Mechanical  treatment,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  increase  oxidation,  comprises  (1)  exercise,  (2)  massage, 
(3)  hydrotherapy,  (4)  "passive  ergotherapy.'* 

1.  Exercise  causes"  direct  destruction  of  the  fatty  deposits  of  the 
body.  In  postoperative  conditions,  of  course,  intensive  exercise  is 
impossible  at  first.  Breathing  exercises  are  generally  permissible. 
Various  trunk  and  hand  movements  may  be  tried,  systematically 
and  frequently.  As  soon  as  the  patient  is  allowed  on  his  feet,  if 
there  are  no  contraindications,  walking  out  of  doors,  climbing,  gym- 
nastics for  trunk  and  limbs,  milder  gam^es, — all  are  invaluable  in 
the  successful  treatment.  The  patient's  cardiovascular  system  must 
always  be  considered  in  advising  exercise. 

2.  Massage  may  be  of  value,  particularly  in  reduction  of  local  de- 
posits, as  of  the  abdomen.  A  course  of  deep  massage  with  Swedish 
movements  should  be  tried. 

S.  Hydrotherapeutic'^'^'^  measures  are  often  of  great  value. 
Sweating  by  means  of  the  steam  or  Turkish  baths,  etc.,  may  pro- 
duce marked  loss  of  weight,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  is 
chiefly  of  water,  which  is  soon  replaced.  Sweating  causes  no  loss  of 
fat.  In  patients  with  circulatory  disturbances  and  edema,  sweat- 
ing is  recommended.  When  this  is  done  in  conjunction  with  cold 
bathing,  however,  much  may  be  accomplished.  Following  the 
sweating,  the  patient  takes  a  cold  bath  or  cold  sponge  and  a  cold 
rub.  Exercise  following  this  is  very  efi^ective.  This  method  stim- 
ulates the  circulation  and  respiration  and  causes  destruction  of  fat. 
Milder  measures,  as  cold  rain  douches  or  cold  sitz  baths  during  the 
dav,  mav  be  undertaken. 

4.  ^^  Passive  Ergotherapy/' — Recently  much  attention  has  been 
cfrawn  to  ** passive  ergotherap\' "  or  ''electrically  excited  muscular 
work.'*  This  method,  as  defined  by  Smith,^  consists  in  an  applica- 
tion of  the  faradic  current  by  w-hieh  the  muscles,  in  groups  or  in 
entirety,   are   thrown   into   rhythmic   contractions,   'Svithout   dis- 
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comfort  or  fatigue  to  the  patient,  without  strain  on  the  heart,  and 
with  beneficial  effect  on  the  muscles  themselves."  The  faradic  cur- 
rent is  provided  by  a  coarse-wound  coil,  capable  of  giving  a  large 
output  at  a  low  voltage.  The  electrodes  are  large  metallic  ones,  the 
supply  to  each  being  controlled  by  rheostats.  The  method^®  is  ap- 
plicable particularly  in  those  cases  of  obesity  in  which  muscular 
exercise  is  difficult,  as  in  cases  of  very  extreme  obesity,  of  compli- 
cated heart  affections,  of  foot  or  joint  troubles.  In  cases  of  weak- 
ened abdominal  muscles,  so  often  coexistent  with  obesity,  passive 
ergotherapy  is  especially  indicated.  The  current  is  directed  to  the 
muscles  themselves.  This  method  of  reduction  protects  the  heart 
upon  which  voluntary  muscular  exercise  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect. 

3.  Medicinal  Treatment. — On  the  whole,  the  many  varied  mineral 
water  cures  give  but  temporary  relief.  They  are  therefore  neither 
satisfactory  nor  successful.  Thyroid  extract  is  probably  the  only 
drug  which  is  effective.  Its  use,  however,  should  be  limited  to  cases 
showing  hypothyroidism.  There  are  some  patients  who  do  not  re- 
spond to  even  strict  dietary  measures  and  vigorous  mechanical  proc- 
esses, also  others  in  whom  fat  is  quickly  regained.  In  them  one 
should  suspect  hypothyroidism  and  a  justified  etiologic  treatment 
may  be  instituted;  i.e.,  feeding  of  thyroid  preparations.  They 
should  not  be  given  in  those  cases  of  obesity  due  to  overfeeding  or 
lack  of  exercise,  because  such  treatment  does  not  aim  at  removal 
of  the  real  cause.  The  thyroid  preparations  should  be  given  along 
with  full  maintenance  diet  and  large  amounts  of  albumin.  It  is  best 
to  start  with  small  amounts  and  slowly  increase  to  three  to  five 
grains  three  times  a  day.  Larger  quantities  will  produce  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Stuart  McOuire  presents  these  instructions  to  patients  who 
are  subject  to  obesity  as  they  leave  the  hospital. 

Your  wound  requires  no  further  attention. 

An  abdominal  binder  should  l>e  used,  l)oth  day  and  night.  During  the  day  a 
comfortable  corset  may  ho  worn  over  the  l)inder. 

You  may  safely  walk  at  once.  Start  with  a  short  walk,  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  city  blocks,  and  increase  gradually. 

Go  slowly.  At  first  you  should  Ije  cxiutious  even  in  such  matters  as  straining 
at  stool,  getting  in  and  out  of  the  bath  tul),  and  the  like.  Tub  baths  are  not, 
however,  objectionable.  For  three  to  six  mouths  be  careful  about  getting  on  and 
off  ears,  lifting  weights,  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine,  athletic  sports,  heavy 
manual  work,  etc. 

Drags  soeh  as  thyroid  extract,  antifat  cures,  etc.,  should  not  be  employed  ex- 
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cept  under  supervision  of  your  physician.  They  arc  capable  of  harm  unless 
properly  controlled. 

The  following  diet  is  adapted  to  a  safe  reduction  in  weight : 

Take  one  pint  of  hot  water  slowly  before  rising  or  while  dressing. 

At  the  usual  breakfast  hour,  take  a  cup  of  tea,  or  coffee,  without  milk  or 
sugar,  a  small  mutton  chop  or  beefsteak,  or  one  egg,  and  one  slice  of  toast. 

At  2  o'clock,  eat  all  you  desire  of  any  one  of  the  following  meats  and  vege- 
tables, the  latter  cooked  without  meat: 

(a)  Well-done  roast  beef,  steak,  mutton,  fowl,  or  raw  oysters. 

(b)  Spinach,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  turnip  tops,  celery,  parsnips,  apples,  rhubarb. 
At  6  o'clock  eat  one  slice  of  well-toasted  bread  and  one  poached  or  soft-boiled 

egg. 

At  bedtime  take  one  pint  of  water. 

Prevent  constipation  by  exercise,  a  regular  habit,  and  mild  laxatives  occasion- 
Uly  if  necessary. 

Open  air  exercise,  gradually  begun  and  progressively  increased,  and  a  tran- 
quil mind  are  most  important. 

Avoid  carefully  bread,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  all  sweets  and  pastry,  and  fluids 
with  your  meals. 

Strictly  followed,  this  regime  should  reduce  your  weight  one-half  pound  per 
day.  If  more  is  lost,  let  up  on  the  diet  every  fifth  day,  and  eat  moderately  of 
fruits. 

Pull  credit  is  due  Alfred  Goldman  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

ARTIFICIAL  NUTRITION 
By  Willard  Bartlett  and  M.  G.  Peterman,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Modern  artificial  feeding  probably  be^raii  with  Gab-n  and  Celsus. 
These  men  Avere  the  first  to  use  rectal  alimentation.  Medicine  has 
made  considerable  advance  since  the  second  century  and  artificial 
nutrition  has  become  more  and  more  important.  The  j)robh.*m  of 
artificial  nutrition  after  certain  operative  procedures  involves  not 
only  a  question  of  the  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  fat  requirement 
in  the  repair  and  up-buiblin{r  of  tissues,  but  often  pn-sents  n  more 
serious  and  complicated  phase  in  the  administration  of  the  Ixxly 
needs.  The  chapter  on  Dieteti^-s  d^-als  with  the  projier  forids  after 
various  operative  conditions.  It  is  the  pnrj>ose  of  tlie  authors  to 
here  consider  the  various  difficult i<"^  whi<'h  present  themselves  to 
the  surgeon  after  operations  which  make  it  irnpossibh*,  either  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  f(»r  the  jmtient  to  tak<*  food  thron^Mi  tin* 
normal  channel. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  the  normal  food  reqiiinMn<*nls  of  I  he 
average  individual,  and  the  lowest  limits  on  whieh  tin*  body  enii 
carry  on  its  functions  and  proeesses  without  ulili/iii^r  liviuM:  I  issues. 
The  average  adult  consumes  daily  about  118  ^rm.  of  protein,  MM)  gm. 
of  carbohydrate,  and  50  gm.  of  fat,  a  total  of  IJ0r>5  eidories,'  \*]\ 
periments  have  shown,  however,  that  health  and  strength  nuiy  be 
maintained  on  a  diet  of  20  to  30  gm.  of  protein,  provided  the  neces- 
sary caloric  reciuirement  is  made  up  with  earboliydrate  and  fat.'-* 
Atwater  gives  a  standard  diet  for  a  man  at  rest  whieh  consists  of 
90  gm.  of  proteins  with  car])ohydrates  and  fat  to  mak(»  2450  calories. 
In  prolonged  feeding  the  inorganic  salt  and  the  vitaminc  reriuirc- 
ment  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  various  methods  by  means  of  which  artificial  nutrition  may  ])e 
introduced  are:  per  rectum;  through  gastrostomy  or  jejunostomy 
tubes,  by  subcutaneous  injection,  by  intravenous  injection,  by  cu- 
taneous application,  and  by  intraperitoneal  injection.  Of  those 
various  methods  but  two  have  thus  far  proved  satisfactory  for 
practical  application.  Nutrient  enemas  have  been  and  still  are  the 
most  satisfactory  and  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  artificial 
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feeding.  Gastrostomies  and  jejiinostomies  are  becoming  more 
popular  and  more  satisfactory,  the  latter  being  nuieh  easier  to  per- 
form. We  shall  consider  the  methods  in  their  order  of  practica- 
bility. 

Per  Rectum. — The  old  so-called  nutrient  enema  consisting  of  milk 
and  eggs,  milk  and  bread,  chopped  beef,  minced  pancreas,  or  a 
combination  of  these  foods  still  enjoys  wide  popularity  in  spite 
of  its  worthlessness.  Modern  investigation  has  shown  that  any  of 
these  food  substances  injected  into  the  rectum  serve  little  more 
than  as  irritants  to  the  large  intestine  and  a  source  of  discomfort 
to  the  patient. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  digestion  and  absorption  continue  in 
the  large  intestine.  The  work  of  Erlanger  and  Hewlett  proved  that 
a  dog  may  carry  on  digestion  and  absorption  and  thrive  with  70 
to  83%  of  his  small  intestine  removed,  provided  that  the  diet  be 
carefully  chosen.^  Recent  work,  however,  has  shown  that  absorp- 
tion in  the  colon  is  limited  to  amino  acids  in  their  simplest  forms 
and  to  monosaccharides,  while  the  amount  of  fat  absorbed  may  be 
said  to  be  negligible.  Water  and  alcohol  are  freely  absorbed.  The 
main  function  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  said  to  be  the  excretion 
of  mineral  salts  and  absorption  of  water.  Of  the  reported  cases  of 
successful  artificial  nutrition  by  the  old  undigested  or  insufficiently 
digested  nutrient  enema  one  must  be  somewhat  skeptical.  Boyd 
and  Robertson*  report  cases  of  seven  young  women  fed  for  seven 
days  entirely  on  enemata  consisting  of  milk  and  eggs,  dextrose, 
and  normal  saline,  the  whole  pancreatized  for  twenty  minutes.  The 
cases  were  reported  as  having  done  well.  Examination  of  the  data, 
however,  shows  that  the  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  was  always 
greater  than  that  absorbed  by  the  bowel.  Also  the  patients  con- 
tinued to  lose  weight.  Edsall  and  Miller"'  reported  two  cases  of 
actual  absorption  of  enemas  of  peptonized  milk  and  eggs,  but  they 
give  figures  which  show  an  average  nitrogen  loss  of  11.8  to  79.9 
gm.  for  the  six  day  period.  Carter"  furnishes  data  on  three  cases 
of  I'cetal  feeding  in  a  modern  city  hospital  where  nursing  condi- 
tions were  as  good  as  can  be  found.  In  these  cases  the  colon  was 
cleared  daily,  the  injections  were  given  high  up,  and  they  were 
well  retained.  The  24-liour  urine  was  analyzed  and  the  results 
of  the  irrigation  and  all  of  the  stools  were  examined.  The  results 
of  the  enemas  were  an  almost  comjilete  return  of  the  nutrient  ma- 
terial Avith  little  or  nothing  absorbed.  The  nitrogen  balance  varied 
from  -.8.81  to  -.24.19  gm.,  always  accompanied  by  a  steady  loss  of 
weight.     GoodalF  concludes  that  the  simple  sugars  and  alcohol 
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are  the  only  substances  practical  for  rectal  alimentation.  More 
modern  results  indicate,  however,  that  proper  amino  acids  added  to 
the  enemas  produce  good  results.  The  work  of  Short  and  Bywaters,® 
where  patients  with  gastric  ulcer  were  treated  by  cutting  off  all 
food  by  mouth  and  feeding  by  nutrient  enemas,  shows  that  ni- 
trogenous protein  will  be  absorbed  if  it  is  properly  prepared  to 
make  it  available.  These  patients  were  given  either  normal  saline 
or  milk  peptonized  twenty  minutes  during  the  first  four  days  and 
then  changed  to  milk  pancreatized  for  twenty  four  hours,  to  see  if 
it  would  stop  the  fall  in  the  nitrogen  output.  The  enema  was  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  milk  in  a  fla.sk,  adding  two  to  four  drams  of 
pancreatized  extract  and  incubating  for  twenty-four  hours,  then 
boiling.  Five  to  eight  ounces  were  given  every  six  hours.  The 
rectum  was  washed  daily,  but  the  washings  were  not  kept.  The 
nitrogen  in  the  urine  was  estimated  by  the  Kjeldahl  method  and  the 
ammonia  nitrogen  by  the  A.  P.  Opie  formalin  method.  These  cases 
showed  that  it  took  twenty-four  hours  for  the  urine  to  show  a  rise 
in  the  nitrogen  output  after  thoroughly  pancreatized  milk  was  fed. 
This  time  is  required  when  mouth  feeding  is  resumed  after  the 
same  conditions  and  is  therefore  the  time  necessary  for  the  body 
to  restore  normal  equilibrium.  The  results  of  the  experiments, 
on  the  whole,  show  a  satisfactory  result  and  justify  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  draws,  i.  e.,  the  daily  output  of  nitrogen  in  the 
patients  fed  with  enemas  of  milk  and  eggs  peptonized  for  30  minutes 
shows  that  almost  no  nitrogenous  material  is  absorbed;  that  milk, 
pancreatized  for  twenty-four  hours  to  allow  the  formation  of  the 
amino  acids,  furnishes  food  which  is  absorbed  as  demonstrated  by 
the  rise  in  the  nitrogen  output. 

Cornwall®  states  the  modern  views  when  he  sums  up  the  es- 
sential points  in  rectal  feeding.  He  states  that  all  food  should  be 
predigested;  that  the  protein  ration  must  be  considered  in  the 
terms  of  amino  acids  and  of  a  definite  variety  in  particular  propor- 
tion to  favor  nitrogen  economy.  These  amino  acids  are  found  in 
flesh,  milk,  and  eggs.  Flesh  and  eggs  putrefy  and  are  therefore 
not  advisable.  Milk  is  protected  against  putrefaction  by  the  finely 
mixed  lactacidifiable  carbohydrate.  Milk  is  therefore  the  ideal 
food  and  if  properly  prepared  furnishes,  when  supplemented  with 
the  sugars,  a  practical  and  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of 
nutrient  enemas.  Cornwall  believes  that  by  using  fresh  and  un- 
boiled milk  the  vitamines  and  the  enzymes  are  preserved.  The  milk 
should  be  thoroughly  peptonized  and  pancreatized  to  reduce  the 
proteins  completely  to  amino  acids.    The  fat  must  be  skimmed  from 
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the  milk,  for  it  is  not  absorbed  and  putrefies  in  the  intestine.  To 
the  prepared  milk  should  be  added  glucose  in  solution.  The  salts 
contained  in  milk  closely  approximate  the  normal  body  requirements 
though  calcium  and  sodium  are  only  necessary  when  long-continued 
feeding  is  required.  The  solution  prepared  for  the  enema  should 
always  be  alkaline.  This  avoids  irritation  and  stimulates  absorption. 
Also  it  more  nearly  approaches  and  preserves  the  alkalinity  vital  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  body  tissues.  To  these  points  may  be 
added  several  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of 
the  alimentation.  The  solution  should  not  be  a  chemical  or  me- 
chanical irritant.  It  should  always  be  alkaline  and  it  should  be 
given  to  avoid  irritation.  If  necessary  opium  should  be  added  to 
the  enema  to  allay  inflammation.  An  inflamed  mucosa  will  not 
absorb  properly.  The  rectum  should  always  be  clean.  This  pre- 
vents putrefaction  and  hastens  absorption.  The  enemas  should  be 
given  high  up  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  raised  on  blocks 
with  the  patient  lying  on  the  right  side.  This  position  should  be 
maintained  for  an  hour  after  injection.  The  amount  of  material 
given  should  be  carefully  measured.  Although  the  enema  will  not 
usually  pass  the  ileocecal  valve,  the  liquid  may  pass  up  into  the 
ileum  and  may  even  reach  the  stomach  presenting  all  the  complica- 
tions of  acute  dilatation.  This  condition  is  rather  uncommon,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind.  In  gastric  conditions,  it  must  not  be 
thought  that  the  rectal  feeding  gives  the  stomach  complete  rest. 
The  injections  are  always  followed  by  a  reflex  or  psychic  secretion. 
This  secretion,  though  not  excessive,  must  not  be  neglected  in  cer- 
tain cases.  The  following  formulre  for  rectal  feeding  have  been 
gathered  from  the  literature  where  the  records  and  data  available 
have  proved  their  merit. 


Dextrose 

50  gm. 

Absolute  alcohol 

50  gm. 

Normal  saline 

1000  gm. 

This  formula  will  furnish  555  calories  of  heat.^®  Larger  enema 
in  the  same  proportion  or  enemas  in  greater  concentration  are  not 
advisable.  Larger  amounts  are  not  absorbed  and  greater  concen- 
trations are  too  irritating. 

The  above  formula  may  be  alternated  with  the  following: 

Dextrose  20-50  gm. 

Alcohol  20-50  gm. 

Pancreatlzccl  milk  or  commercial  amino  acids                 1000  c.c. 

Salt  9  gm. 
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Of  this  preparation  250  c.c.  may  be  given  every  4  hours.  It  has 
a  caloric  value  of  420-755  calories. 

Short  and  Bywaters  used  the  following  preparation:® 

Milk  1%  pt.,  boiled  and  cooled,  to  which  was  added 
Pancreatic  fluid,  %  ounce. 

This  mixture  was  incubated  24  hours,  then  there  was  added, 
Dextrose  (pure),  1%  ounces. 

Four  ounces  of  this  material  may  be  given  every  four  hours,  or 
ten  ounces,  if  retained. 

Cornwall  gives  the  following  excellent  formulae  :• 

Prescription  1. 

Glucose  (pure)  1  oz. 
Strained  juice  of  %  orange. 

Sodium  bicarbonate  30  grs. 

Sodium  chloride  30  grs. 

Water  q.s.  ad.  10    oz. 

This  mixture  is  given  at  6  a.m.,  12  m.,  4  p.m.,  10  p.m.,  and  is  al- 
tered with  5  oz.  of  skimmed  milk  thoroughly  peptonized  and  pan- 
creatized  for  24  hours,  which  is  given  at  8  a.m.,  6  p.m.,  12  p.m. 

With  the  above  schedule  a  colonic  irrigation  of  normal  sodium 
chloride  is  given  every  second  day  and  the  glucose  enema  at  6  a.m. 
following  is  omitted. 

This  prescription  may  be  modified  as  follows: 

The  quantity  of  glucose  may  be  reduced  to  8  oz. 

The  amount  of  glucose  in  the  glucose  enema  may  be  reduced  to 
K»  or  y^  oz. 

The  amount  of  the  glucose  enema  may  be  increased  to  12  oz.  or  to 
16  oz.,  with  or  without  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  glucose. 

One-fourth  oz.  of  gluco5!e  may  be  added  to  each  milk  enema. 

The  glucose  enemas  may  be  omitted  altogether  with  or  without 
the  substitution  of  a  drink  enema  of  physiologic  saline. 

Five  gr.  of  calcium  chloride  may  be  added  to  each  glucose  enema. 

Cultures  of  acidophilic  bacteria  may  be  added  to  any  of  the 
enemas. 

This  formula  supplies  daily  700  calories,  20  gm.  of  protein,  the 
necessary  salts  and  vitamines,  with  50  oz.  of  water. 


Prescription  g. 

Glucose 

1 

oz. 

Str.  juice  of  %  orange 

Sodium  bicarbonate 

30 

gr. 

Sodium  chloride 

30 

«r. 

Water 

q.s. 

ad. 

10 

oz. 
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This  preparation  is  ^iven  at  6  a.m.,  10  a.m.,  2  p.m.,  6  p.m.,  10  p.m., 

2  A.M. 

The  formuhi  may  be  modified  as  follows: 

The  same  modifications  may  be  made  of  this  preparation  as  of 
similar  j^lueose  enemas  in  prescription  ]. 

The  s(Mlium  bicarbonate  may  be  increased  to  60  gr. 

The  oranjrc  juice  may  be  omitted. 

Calcium  may  be  added. 

All  of  the  above  preparations  should  be  given  at  100°  F.  and 
slowly.  The  })uttocks  should  be  elevated  and  the  patient  should 
lie  on  the  rif^ht  side  for  an  hour  after  the  injection.  For  real 
slow  absorption  the  drip  method  may  be  used  in  administering  the 
fluids. 

Qastrostomy. — Artificial  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach  for 
practical  purposes  probably  bejjan  when  Kussmaul  first  introduced 
the  stomach  tube  in  1870.  Beaumont  in  182(>  fed  St.  Martin  through 
an  artificial  openinji;  into  the  stomach  and  was  probably  the  pioneer 
in  this  field."  This  work,  however,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
perimentation than  practical  feedinj^.  Beaumont's  valuable  work 
is  the  foundation  of  our  modern  knowledp^e  of  the  physiology  of 
dijrestion.  Although  wc  can  not  accept  all  of  his  conclusions,  we 
may  gather  much  from  his  results.  At  the  end  of  one  experiment 
he  states,  *'This  experiment  shows  the  necessity  of  mastication,  and 
demonstrates  that  sim])le  nmceration  at  the  natural  temperature 
will  not  effect  digestion."  However,  in  his  conclusions  he  states 
that,  **The  processes  of  nmstication,  insalivation,  and  deglutition, 
in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  do  not  affect  the  digestion  of  food 
or.  in  other  words,  when  the  food  is  introduced  into  the  stomach 
directly  (Fig.  53)  in  a  finely  divided  state,  without  these  previous 
stc])s,  it  is  as  readily  and  as  ])erfectly  digested  as  when  they  have 
been  taken."  The  experiments  did  not  state  whether  or  not  the 
patient  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  being  fed,  or  whether 
he  was  hungry  or  satiated.  Both  of  these  factors  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  digestion  of  food  as  modern  investigation  has  shown." 

The  later  and  more  scientific  work  of  Pavlov  throws  new  light 
on  the  physiology  of  the  stonuich.*'*  The  Bussian  scientist  con- 
cludes a  lecture  with,  **I  ho])e  you  have  been  convinced  of  the 
great  iniportanci*  of  the  passage  of  food  through  the  mouth  and 
esophagus,  or,  in  oilier  words,  and  this,  according  to  our  former 
experirnees.  means  much  the  same  thing;  of  the  desire  for  food. 
Without    this   interest,   without    the   assistance   of  appetite,   many 
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Finney's  Diet 

First  day.  First  12  hrs.,  nothing  by  mouth,  nutrient  enemas  every  four 
hours,  alternating  with  continuous  salt  solution  by  the  drip  method.  Second  12 
hrs.,  water  in  4  c.c.  doses  by  mouth.     (By  mouth  or  tube.) 

Second  day. — Increase  water  gradually  up  to  30  c.c.  every  2  hrs. 

Third  day. — ^\Vater  30  c.c,  alternating  with  albumin,  4  c.c,  gradually  increase 
quantities  of  each  until, 

Eighth  day. — Any  liquid,  60  c.c'  every  2  hrs. 

Ninth  day. — Any  liquid,  90  c.c.  every  2  hrs. 

Tenth  day. — Any  liquid,  120  c.c.  every  2  hrs.,  discontinue  rectal  feeding. 

Eleventh  day. — One  soft  boiled  egf^  in  addition  to  any  liquid. 

Twelfth  day. — Two  soft  boiled  eggs  in  addition  to  any  liquid. 

Thirteenth  day  and  Fourteenth  day. — Soft  diet. 

Fifteenth  day. — Very  restricted  diet,  light. 

Sixteenth  and  Seventeeth  days. — Restricted  light  diet. 

Eighteenth  day. — Any  digestible  solid  food. 

After  the  eighteenth  day  the  following  diet  list  may  be  gradually  followed  and 
should  be  continued  for  at  least  four  or  five  months:  SOUPS.  Any  light  soup. 
MEATS.  Any  easily  digested  meats  as  brains,  sweetbreads,  beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
poultry  (minced  and  taken  either  broiled  or  boiled).  FISH.  Mainly  the  white 
variety,  mackerel,  bass  as  well  as  oysters  (boiled  or  broiled).  EGGS.  In  any 
form  except  fried.  FATTY  foods,  as  cream,  butter,  olive  oil.  VEGETABLES. 
The  easily  digestible  forms,  Ijest  taken  mashed  or  strained  as  asparagus,  spinach, 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  carrots,  farinaceous  foods,  any  cereals,  stole  bread. 
DESSERTS.  Any  of  the  light  puddings.  FRUITS,  mainly  stewed.  DRINKS. 
Milks,  buttermilk,  cocoa,  carlK)nated  mineral  water,  and  plain  water. 

The  following  must  be  avoided:  Rich  soups,  pork,  fried  foods,  veal,  stews, 
hashes,  corned  meats,  twice  cooked  meats,  potted  meat,  liver,  kidney,  duck,  sau- 
sage, crabs,  sardines,  lobsters,  preserved  fish,  salted  or  smoked  fish,  salmon,  cauli- 
flower, radishes,  celery,  cabbage,  cucumbers,  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  l)eets,  corn, 
salad,  bananas,  melons,  berries,  pineapple,  hot  bread  or  cakes,  nuts,  candies,  pies, 
pastry,  preserves,  cheese,  strong  tea  or  coffee,  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Leube's  Diet,  as  Modified  by  Lockwood 

On  the  second  or  third  day,  2  oz.  hourly  of  artificial  Vichy,  alternating  with  2 
oz.  of  milk  fully  peptonized  for  two  hours.  Each  day  the  milk  is  increased  1-2  oz. 
until  8  oz.  ar?  taken  every  two  hours  and  the  Vichy  increased  1  oz.  each  day  until 
4  oz.  are  taken  every  two  hours.  Thus  fluids  are  given  every  hour,  either  Vichy, 
or  the  peptonized  milk.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  there  may  be  added 
junket,  fine  cereal,  milk  toast,  and  sometimes  a  soft-boiled  egg.  During  the  third 
week,  creamed  fish  (fresh  or  halibut),  mashed  x)ottatoe8,  cream  of  wheat,  or 
hominy,  spaghetti,  puree  of  vegetables,  and  creamed  soups.  Farinaceous  desserts 
such  as  farina,  tapioca,  cornstarch,  blanc  mange,  and  custard.  Avoid  alcoholic 
beverages  for  many  months,  but  after  the  second  week,  weak  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa, 
or  a  little  milk  and  coffee,  if  it  agrees,  may  be  taken.  The  beverages  should  be 
weak  and  discontinued  if  they  cause  irritation. 

Both  of  the  above  diets  advise  that  no  food  be  given  for  12 
hours  to  24  hours  after  operation.     More  recent  work,  however, 
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indicates  that  if  feediji^:  is  begun  immediately  after  operation,  the 
results  are  mueh  better.  When  the  opening  is  completed  the  feed- 
ing is  begun  and  200  to  250  mils  of  whiskey,  coffee,  or  other  stim- 
ulant is  poured  down  the  tube.  The  iiuid  should  be  105°  P.,  and  may 
be  given  by  the  drip  method.  After  the  operation,  Andresen  ad- 
vises feeding  certain  definite  amounts  at  definite  intervals.  He 
gives  200  mils  of  peptonized  milk,  15- gm.  of  dextrose,  and  8  mils 
of  whiskey  at  2  hr.  intervals.  This  diet  furnishes  2500  calories  and 
may  be  altered  according  to  conditions. 

Jejunostomy. — Much  has  been  written  on  gastrostomy,  no  doubt 
because  it  is  theoretically  the  ideal  procedure  to  supply  food  at  the 
highest  possible  point  in  the  digestive  tube.  In  practice  it  has 
worked  out  so  that  we  have  never  made  a  single  gastrostomy,  but 
many  jejunostomies.  The  stomach  has  always  been  found  shrunk 
and  retracted,  but  the  intestine  vastly  easier  to  handle.  These  have 
always  been  desolate  subjects,  hence  it  has  seemed  expedient  to 
choose  the  method  which  most  easily  solved  the  surgical  problem  in 
hand. 

The  postoperative  feeding  is  exactly  the  same,  no  matter  which 
route  for  the  introduction  of  food  is  chosen. 

Intravenous. — The  intravenous  method  of  feeding  is  attended  with 
danger  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  it  its  use.  For  immediate 
results  intravenous  injections  are  of  considerable  value.  The  two 
formula?  following  are  taken  from  Carter's  Nutrition  and  Clinical 
Dietetics. 

Dextrose  50  gm. 

Sodium  cliloridc  9  gm. 

Adroiialine   chloride  (1-1000   sol)    10  gtt. 

Aqua  destillata  q.  s.  ad.         1000    c.c. 

Filter  and  boil  and  ^ive  intravenously  1>.  i.  d. 
For  children: 


Dextrose 

55      gm. 

Votassium  chloride 

.2  gm. 

Calcium  chloride 

.2  gm. 

Sodium    carbonate 

.1  fjm. 

Aqua  destillata 

q.  s.  ad. 

1000      CO. 

Filter,  boil  and  give  intravenously  b.  i.d. 

The  above  formuhp  should  be  given  in  apparatuses  which  may  be 
carefully  regulated  as  to  the  flow.  The  fluid  should  be  given  very 
slowly  to  prevent  excretion  by  the  kidneys. 

The  excellent  work  of  AVoodyatt-^  throws  new  light  on  the  in- 
travenous injection  of  glucose.  This  work  proves  without  doubt 
that  a  man  of  70  kg.  resting  in  bed  may  receive  and  utilize  63  gm. 
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of  glucose  by  vein  per  hour  without  glucosuria.  This  means  a  caloric 
value  of  6,048  calories!  Thus  we  may  inject  an  enormous  caloric 
diet  which  will  be  readily  utilized  and  give  immediate  results. 
Woodyatt  mentions  two  precautions  to  be  observed  in  the  injection 
of  glucose,  i.e. —  ** — too  great  dehydration  on  the  one  hand,  and 
heart  failure  from  imposing  too  much  mechanical  work  on  the  other. 
These  can  both  be  avoided  by  knowing  the  number  of  grams  of 
glucose  which  enter  the  body  hourly,  what  volume  of  water  is 
moved  by  such  a  rate  of  sugar  injection." 

In  using  the  injection  of  glucose  for  artificial  nutrition  the 
Woodyatt  apparatus  is  advisable.  This  description  of  the  mechan- 
ism is  taken  from  the  author's  article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  December,  1915. 

*'The  machine  consists  of  a  glass  syringe  barrel  with  a  metal 
piston  provided  Svith  a  piston  ring  (record  syringe),  the  barrel 
being  fixed  while  the  piston  is  actuated  by  a  piston  rod  from  an 
eccentric  on  a  power  shaft.  The  latter  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor 
through  a  worm  and  gear  which  reduces  the  speed  of  the  motor 
and  increases  the  power  correspondingly.  On  the  nozzle  of  the 
syringe  there  is  a  two-way  all-metal  valve  of  special  design  which 
is  turned  automatically  by  a  cam  shaft  and  alternately  permits  an 
influx  or  outflow  of  fluid  to  or  from  the  pump  barrel.  The  rate  at 
which  the  machine  delivers  fluid  is  controlled  in  three  ways:  first 
by  the  size  of  the  barrel,  which  is  interchangeable  so  that  any 
capacity  can  be  used  from  .5  c.c.  to  10  c.c;  second  by  a  device  which 
regulates  the  stroke  of  the  piston  to  any  desired  length  from  a 
millimeter  up,  and,  third,  by  a  rheostat  with  which  the  motor 
speed  can  be  controlled  delicately  while  running  so  that  the  pump 
makes  any  desired  strokes  per  minute  between  15  and  60. 

"The  machine  is  intentionally  provided  with  a  surplus  of  power. 
It  is  heavily  built  and  of  a  high  grade  of  workman.ship.  It  pumps 
precisely  and  relentlessly  anything  from  water  to  an  80%  glucose 
syrup,  at  any  rate  from  10  c.c.  to  5  liters  hourly,  overcoming  with 
negligible  variations  in  speed  any  obstructions  which  may  occur  in 
the  tubing  or  the  intravenous  cannula  or  needle.  All  parts  which 
come  into  contact  with  the  fluid  to  be  injected  are  detachable  and 
sterilizable. " 

Subcutaneous. — There  is  little  to  be  found  in  the  literature  on 
successful  results  in  administering  nutrition  via  the  subcutaneous 
method.  This  is  rather  a  dangerous  procedure  and  should  not  be 
resorted  to  until  the  other  methods  are  unavailable.    Among  the 
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more  or  less  successful  experiments  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: 

Kreng^*  in  1876  stated  that  he  successfully  nourished  a  patient  for 
20  days  on  subcutaneous  injections  of  olive  oil,  but  he  gives  no 
figures  or  data  as  to  the  weight  or  strength  of  the  patient  during 
and  after  the  feeding.  Whittaker"  in  1877  quoted  a  case  of  a  man 
nourished  for  6  days  with  subcutaneous  injections  of  milk,  beef 
extract,  and  cod  liver  oil.  In  report,  however,  he  gives  no  data 
as  to  the  body  weight,  the  amount  of  food,  or  the  excretion.  In- 
dividuals may  survive  long  periods  and  show  little  evidence  of 
malnutrition.  Unless  the  nitrogen  output  is  measured,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  condition  of  the  patient.  Eichorn^® 
in  1881  published  a  report  of  feeding  cow's  milk,  Sander's  peptone, 
and  egg  albumin.  He  states  that  egg  albumin  injected  subcu- 
taneously  produces  abscess,  and  that  cow's  milk  is  only  slowly  ab- 
sorbed, but  that  there  is  no  reaction  from  the  injection  of  20  gm. 
of  peptone.  Eichorn  concludes  that  peptone  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. His  work,  too,  lacks  the  necessary  data  to  determine  its 
worth.  Leube^®  in  1895  injected  sugar  subcutaneously  and  deter- 
mined that  if  a  few  c.c.  were  injected  at  a  time  15  to  20  g.m.  might 
be  injected  daily.  He  used  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  glucose.  This 
method  is  only  an  aid  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  means. 
Perhaps  with  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  Woodyatt  intravenous 
contrivance  whereby  glucose  could  be  injected  slowly  and  at  a 
definite  rate,  the  subcutaneous  route  may  offer  more  successful  re- 
sults. Barker^''  in  1905  stated  that  the  glucose  should  be  in  5  per 
cent  solution  in  normal  saline  and  reported  several  cases  of  arti- 
ficial nutrition  by  this  method.  Henderson  and  Crofutt'^  in  the 
same  year  found  that  oil  injected  subcutaneously  was  absorbed  too 
slowlv  to  be  of  value  in  nutrition. 

Subcutaneous  feeding  may  be  best  summed  up  with  the  original 
experiments  of  Carter.^-  A  set  of  six  experiments  was  carried  out 
on  a  number  of  dogs.  The  animals  were  first  placed  on  the  normal 
laboratory  diet  and  kept  on  this  until  there  was  no  change  in  weight. 
All  excreta  was  saved,  the  dogs  were  weighed  daily,  and  they  were 
carefully  watched  for  clinical  symptoms. 

Experiment  1.  Somatose  and  glucose  were  injected  in  normal 
saline.  The  first  injection  caused  a  severe  reaction  of  toxemia. 
The  dogs  had  a  high  temperature,  marked  trembling,  and  weak- 
ness. Later  the  toxemia  became  less  marked,  but  the  temperature 
rose,  the  weakness  increased,  and  the  urine  showed  hyaline  and 
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granular  casts,  albumin,  peptones,  and  sugar,  and  a  severe  edemr. 
followed. 

Experiment  2.  The  alkali  albuminate  of  meat  was  injected.  This 
was  followed  by  a  bloody  diarrhea,  vomiting,  renal  irritation,  and 
local  necrosis  at  the  point  of  injection. 

Experiment  3.  Milk  peptone  with  the  cream  removed,  digested 
3  hours  with  the  dried  extract  of  pancreatic  gland  and  dilute  sodium 
carbonate  was  sterilized  by  boiling.  This  preparation  was  fed  to 
a  pregnant  dog.  The  injections  were  followed  by  only  moderate 
symptoms  of  toxemia  but  there  was  a  continual  loss  of  weight.  In 
a  few  days  the  dog  delivered  pups  but  only  one  lived.  The  mother 
was  unable  to  nourish  the  pup  and  both  died  shortly. 

Experiment  4.  The  milk  preparation  in  Exp.  1,  was  fed  to  a 
normal  dog,  and  toxemia  followed. 

Experiment  5.  Skimmed  milk  was  peptonized  1^  hours  and  was 
first  fed  by  mouth  until  the  dog  became  accustomed  to  the  diet. 
Then  the  subcutaneous  feeding  was  begun  and  the  mouth  feeding 
was  gradually  stopped.  Toxemia  followed  shortly  and  death  re- 
sulted in  3  days. 

Experiment  6.  The  same  milk  preparation  was  fed  but  the  in- 
jections were  begun  with  .098  gm.  per  kilo.  This  experiment  was 
followed  by  little  reaction  and  the  results  were  good. 

Carter  summarizes  his  experiments  by  stating  that:  Skimmed 
milk,  peptonized  for  1^  hrs.  may  be  fatal  when  injected  subcu- 
taneously  and  that  hypodermic  injections  of  meat  peptones  and 
alkali  albuminate  are  not  feasible  because  of  their  great  toxicity 
and  the  tendency  to  local  necrosis.  He  feels,  however,  that  meeting  the 
full  nitrogen  requirement  is  possible  by  the  injection  of  skimmed 
milk,  peptonized  1^  hours  and  given  in  gradually  increasing  doses. 
The  great  toxicity  of  hypodermic  injections  of  protein  makes  sub- 
cutaneous feeding  rather  a  questionable  procedure  to  be  resorted  to 
only  in  emergency.  The  use  of  aseptic  serum  or  ascitic  fluid,  up  to 
400  c.c.  daily  is  the  preferable  protein  to  inject  for  maintaining  in 
part,  the  nitrogen  balance.  In  hypodermic  injections  it  must  be 
remembered  that  slow  injection  is  necessary  for  complete  absorption. 
If  the  fluid  is  injected  rapidly  it  may  be,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys. 

IntraperitoneaL — This  method  of  artificial  feeding  has  not  been  of 
practical  use.  Few  experiments  are  found  in  the  literature  and 
nothing  of  practical  value  is  reported.  The  injection  of  a  foreign 
substance  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  too  serious  an  undertaking  to 
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allow  of  feeding  by  this  method.  Serum  and  glucose  have  been 
introdueed  intraperitoneally,  but  the  results  have  not  warranted 
consideration  of  this  method.  There  are  few  cases  where  the  afore- 
mentioned methods  will  not  be  found  feasible  and  their  use  is  far 
less  hazardous. 

Cutaneous  Application. — This  method  of  feeding  by  inunction  is 
applicable  only  to  infants.  Cod  liver  oil  rubbed  into  the  skin  in  the 
axill»  and  the  groins  is  absorbed  to  some  extent  but  only  a  small 
part  of  the  required  intake  may  be  supplied  in  this  manner. 

Full  credit  is  due  M.  CI.  Peterman  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

CARE  OF  THE  BOWELS  AFTER  OPERATION  OTHER  THAN 

GASTROINTESTINAL 

By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  subject  of  pseudoileus  has  been  adequately  treated,  it  is 
hoped,  in  the  chapter  on  ileus;  hence  no  attention  will  here  be  paid 
to  distention,  gas  pains,  etc. 

We  must  divide  the  surgical  convalesence  very  distinctly  into 
two  periods  so  far  as  reference  to  this  subject  is  concerned.  The 
earlier  of  these  has  to  do  with  the  time  that  the  patient  is  in  bed  on 
a  restricted  diet,  and  in  other  respects  is  leading  an  abnormal  exist- 
ence. The  second  period  may  be  defined  as  that  which  begins  when 
the  patient  gets  out  of  bed  and  resumes  to  a  certain  extent  the  tenor 
of  his  customary  existence,  though  somewhat  modified  it  may  be 
to  suit  hospital  conditions. 

During  this  early  period  the  care  of  the  bowels  is  not  infrequently 
left  to  the  patient's  own  discretion  in  all  but  the  best  conducted 
hospitals,  strange  as  this  statement  seems.  Only  one  grade  better 
is  the  plan,  which  many  readers  will  recognize  at  a  glance,  of  leav- 
ing the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of  a  more  or  less  experienced 
nurse,  and  while  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  care  of  the  bowels  is 
often  one  of  the  vital  factors  in  the  convalescence,  still  it  is  impor- 
tant enough,  especially  if  diarrhea  be  present,  for  the  operator  or  at 
least  his  house  surgeon  to  have  full  control  of  it,  and  surely  no 
cathartic  should  be  given  in  a  hospital  without  an  order  emanating 
from  a  medical  source. 

It  is  impossible  to  formulate  any  general  rule  governing  this  sub- 
ject, and  here,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  postoperative  treat- 
ment, one  must  individualize.  This  is  true  with  reference  not  only 
to  the  individual  needs  of  patients,  but  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
that  various  surgical  procedures  entail  widely  differing  treatments 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  best  type  of 
hospital  interne  will  await  indications  before  proceeding  in  the  in- 
dividual case.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  early  convalescent 
period,  since  during  this  time  one  can  readily  imagine  a  state  of 
depletion  existing  in  many  a  patient  which  would  render  any  ex- 
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hausting  procedure,  sucli  as  vigorous  catharsis  may  be,  highly  inad- 
visable.   So  little  food  is  ingested  during  the  few  days  which  suc- 
ceed a  major  surgical  operation  that  the  need  of  catharsis  on  this 
ground  is  customarily  exaggerated,  I  am  sure.    Of  course,  we  will 
presuppose  the  patient  has  been  subjected  to  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tory measures.    On  the  other  hand,  one  can  imagine  the  subject  to 
have  been  brought  to  the  table  in  an  emergency,  and  then  post- 
operative bowel  movement  no  doubt  becomes  more  urgent  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  though  here  again  one  must  not  fail 
to  individualize.     The  procedure  is,  unfortunately,  not  often  thus. 
Every  operator  will  remember  frequently  having  been  waylaid  in 
the  corridor  by  a  solicitous  relative  who  states  that  the  sufferer's 
bowels  have  not  moved  for  so  and  so  many  days,  or  the  nurse  will 
ask  whether  she  may  not,  on  general  principles,  give  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  or  the  patient,  who  has  no  local  or  general  complaint 
pointing  to  the  bowel,  will  want  to  know  what  our  hospital  rule  is 
with  regard  to  cathartics.     The  line  of  least  resistance  is  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  tell  the  nurse  to  give  the  patient  a  cathartic, 
leaving  the  choice  to  her,  or  if  he  is  not  quite  so  careless,  he  will 
suggest  an  enema  without  any  further  consideration  of  the  in- 
dividual's needs. 

Of  course  there  do  arise  general  evidences  of  the  need  of  a  bowel 
movement.  They  are  not  easy  to  put  into  words,  but  may  be  stated 
in  general  as  abdominal  discomfort,  tenesmus,  lack  of  appetite,  rise 
of  temperature,  and  a  general  ill  feeling  which  the  patient  is  unable 
to  more  accurately  define.  Where  the  symptoms  are  distinctly 
local,  no  matter  what  their  nature,  a  digital  or  even  possibly  a  proc- 
toscopic rectal  examination  is  to  be  made  in  every  instance,  some- 
thing which  under  the  circumstances  is,  I  am  convinced,  rare  out- 
side of  the  leading  hospitals.  One  who  does  this  for  the  first  time 
will  be  surprised  to  note  the  frequency  of  fecal  impaction,  a  strictly 
local  affair,  which  can  be  best  remedied  by  local  mechanical  meas- 
ures, and  for  which  no  doubt  a  cathartic  is  very  frequently  care- 
lessly given. 

In  order  to  establish  the  need  for  bowel  movement,  one  who  is 
inclined  to  individualize  will  be  interested  when  confronted  by  the 
man  who  has  several  watery  stools  a  day  when  he  is  in  perfect 
health,  as  well  as  by  the  woman  who  for  years  has  gone  about  her 
normal  pursuits  with  never  more  than  one  movement  a  week.  That 
the  needs  of  the  two  differ  greatly  goes  without  saying,  and  this 
is  no  less  true  after  a  surgical  operation  than  before.     It  is  com- 
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moiily  stated,  and  with  a  certain  dejrree  of  truth  in  many  instances, 
that  a  patient's  bowels  are  not  likely  to  move  while  he  is  in  bed. 
However,  I  have  been  considerably  more  san«j:uine  about  this  mat- 
ter since  beinj^  recently  called  to  treat  a  patient  who  had  not  been 
ofT  his  back  fur  fifteen  years,  and  who,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment as  well  as  that  of  his  attendant,  had  not  missed  a  normal  daily 
l)owel  movement  in  all  those  fifteen  years.  A  few  experiences  of 
this  sort  makes  one  less  likely  to  indulge  in  generalities,  and  incline 
him  rather  to  the  line  of  individual  reasoning.  Of  course  this  does 
not  mean  that  nearly  every  patient  confined  to  bed  will  go  without 
help  as  far  as  the  bowels  are  concerned.  However,  it  does  indicate 
that  the  needs  of  each  and  every  one  are  entitled  to  a  special  con- 
sideration. To  be  perfectly  fair,  I  will  state  a  circumstance  in 
marked  contrast  to  that  just  related.  The  high  temperature  of  107° 
was  noted  in  a  voung  ladv  who  did  not  seem  to  be  verv  ill.  She 
stated  that  her  bowels  had  not  moved  for  a  week,  and  that  under 
similar  circumstances  she  had  been  affected  in  this  way  on  other 
occasions.  A  cathartic  was  given,  and  we  were  all  astounded,  after 
her  bowels  moved  in  an  hour  or  two,  to  find  that  her  temperature 
had  returned  to  the  normal.  Nothing  further  developed  in  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomenon ;  hence  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  must  have  been  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  con- 
stii)ation  and  fever  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as  between  cathartic 
and  result  on  the  other  hand. 

One  is  not  to  be  unreasonable  on  this  point  and  urge  that  no  re- 
gard is  due  the  lower  digestive  tract  of  the  patient  confined  to  bed, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  weighty  enough  reasons  for  seeing 
to  it  that  the  bowels  do  move  after  operation  when  occasion  re- 
quires. Not  only  are  the  indefinite  general  symptoms  above  outlined 
to  be  relieved,  but  it  is  distinctly  a  physician's  duty  to  see  that  a 
difficult  movement  is  made  easy,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  he 
will  endeavor  to  spare  the  patient  a  violent  effort  of  any  other  kind. 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  worse  for  a  convalescent  patient  than  a 
great  increase  of  intraabdominal  tension,  especially  should  this  be 
continued  for  any  length  of  time.  One  has  but  to  keep  in  mind 
the  pain  in  the  wound  which  is  occasioned  in  this  way,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  cerebral  apoplexy  occurs  frequently  in  elderly 
individuals  at  stool.    Pulmonary  embolism  is  distinctlv  favored  bv 

•  •  • 

any  increase  in  intraabdominal  tension,  provided,  of  course,  that 
there  be  thrombosed  veins  in  any  part  of  the  abdomen  from  which 
a  fragment  can  be  torn  loose.    Local  evidences  of  undue  strain  of 
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this  particular  kind  consist  in  the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  stool, 
the  formation  of  hemorrhoids,  and  not  infrequently  the  appearance 
of  prolapse  in  varied  dej^rees.  The  duration  of  these  manifestations 
will  depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  causal  condition  is  transient 
or  permanent. 

Granted,  now,  that  the  need  for  bowel  movement  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  take  up  in  general  the  question  of  how  this  shall  be 
brought  about.  As  is  perfectly  well  known,  most  cathartics  ex- 
aggerate the  muscular  activity  of  the  entire  intestinal  tract.  On 
the  other  hand,  x-ray  studies  have  demonstrated  that  the  food  is  in 
a  few  hours  carried  into  the  colon,  much  of  it  into  the  lower  end  of 
that  viscus, — this,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion. Does  it  not,  then,  seem  logical  to  attack  the  lower,  rather 
than  the  upper  end  of  the  bowel  under  such  circumstances?  This 
would  seem  so,  and  for  a  still  further  patent  reason  to  one  who  has 
been  operated  upon  and  who  has  had  experience  with  a  large  dose 
of  castor  oil  before  really  recoveiing  from  the  nausea,  depression 
and  pain  attendant  upon  a  major  surgical  procedure.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  way  in  which  one  can  detract  more  from  the  psychic 
and  physical  comfort  of  an  individual,  sick  or  well,  than  by  giving 
him  a  large  dose  of  the  nauseating  oil,  which  is  so  universally  em- 
ployed under  circumstances  now  discussed.  Hence,  are  we  not  at 
least  justified  in  seriously  considering  the  matter,  especially  in  view 
of  the  x-ray  knowledge  referred  to  above? 

There  are  prophiflactic  measures  \Nhich  in  many  individuals  with 
special  ])redilections  render  the  use  of  any  remedial  measures  un- 
necessary. There  are  those  in  whom  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  cigar  will 
invariably  cause  a  movoment  of  the  bowels  soon  after  they  are 
enjoyed.  Others  find  that  they  ])eeome  constipated  only  when  de- 
prived of  beer  or  some  of  the  other  malted  drinks,  while  the  em- 
ployment of  fruit  juices  is  universally  valued.  One  can  hardly 
think  of  a  patient  who  is  given  anything  at  all  in  the  mouth  who  can 
not  tolerate  the  three  classes  of  fiuid  just  mentioned. 

Suppose,  now,  that  prophylactic  measures  have  not  availed,  may 
we  not,  befoi'e  attacking  the  intestinal  tract  directly,  with  reason 
have  recourse  to  the  various  nonmedical  procedures  which  under  the 
conditions  of  normal  life  are  of  value  in  accentuating  the  intestinal 
functioning  ability?  T  refer  here  to  massage  of  the  abdomen,  di- 
rected particularly  to  the  colon  and  applied,  of  course,  in  the  line  of 
peristalsis.  This  can  be  quite  conveniently  done  by  the  patient 
himself,  if  not  too  ill  and  provided  there  is  not  a  wound  of  the  ab- 
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dominal  wall,  by  running  a  heavy  ball  about  over  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall  while  lying  on  the  back.  Many  individuals  are  not 
hindered  by  reason  of  their  malady  from  going  farther  than  this 
and  indulging  in  quite  a  variety  of  light  gymnastics  while  in  the 
recumbent  or  semiprone  position. 

Suppose  that  none  of  the  measures  detailed  up  to  this  point  have 
been  of  any  avail  and  there  are  cogent  reasons  why  the  bowels 
should  be  caused  to  move.  Knowing  that  practically  all  of  the 
food  has  reached  the  colon,  I  have  not  in  recent  years  used  a  general 
cathartic,  unless  for  some  very  especial  reason  which  lack  of  space 
here  forbids,  but  have  resorted  uniformly  to  enernas,  and  must  say 
that  the  results  have  in  general  been  much  more  satisfactory  than 
was  the  case  in  my  earlier  experience  of  another  kind.  But  before 
taking  up  the  various  forms  of  enema  in  detail,  we  must  proceed  to 
disabuse  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
a  low  and  a  high  enema.  The  painstaking  nurse  will  ask,  as  soon 
as  an  enema  is  ordered,  whether  or  not  the  operator  wishes  it  given 
high  or  low.  No  such  distinction,  however,  can  be  made  at  the 
present  date  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  Soper's  x-ray  work  now 
universally  accepted  which  shows  that  a  tube  passed  into  the  rec- 
tum merely  curls  up  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  a  length 
of  it  greater  than  that  of  the  ampula.  There  are  fluid  substances 
without  number  which  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  an  enema. 
It  has  been  the  writer's  practice  in  recent  years,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Sopor  of  St.  Louis,  to  use  in  an  adult  3  ounces  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  because  this  is  the  one  chemical 
substance  harmless  in  nature  which  relaxes  the  musculature  of  the 
sigmoid  and  thus  most  readily  lets  the  intestinal  contents  out. 
Soper  believes  that  contracture  in  this  limited  portion  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  which  we  have  to  combat  in  postoperative  lower  in- 
testinal spasticity.  Some  patients  are  quite  readily  affected  by  mere 
injection  of  a  moderate  amount  of  warm  water,  while  in  others 
soap  suds  very  readily  produce  the  same  results.  Often  a  few 
ounces  of  some  cheap  oil,  like  cottonseed  oil,  is  very  pleasant  and 
effectual,  and  I  have  often  found  that  a  teaspoonful  of  alum  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  of  water  will  bring  about  very  marked  peristalsis, 
although  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  may  seriously  damage  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel.  Hence,  I  have  not  used  it  in  recent 
years.  Wliere  there  is  any  objection  to  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  it 
is  my  practice  to  make  use  of  an  ounce  or  even  two  ounces  of  un- 
diluted glycerine.  This  is  almost  sure  to  start  peristalsis,  although 
this  has  sometimes  been  exaggerated  and  rather  painful  iu  nature. 
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Of  (M)iirse,  ail  enema  of  wliatever  iiaturo  is  most  transient  in  its 
efTeet.  llenee  it  may  often  he  well  to  aeeompany  its  use  by  the  ad- 
ministralion  of  sim])le  iiiinenil  oily  whieh,  l)y  lubrieating  the  lining 
of  the  bowel  (this  beinj^  noiiabsorl)al)le),  tends  to  maintain  in- 
testinal motor  function  after  the  elTeet  of  the  enema  has  worn  oflf. 
Patients  vary  greatly  in  the  efTeet  of  mineral  oil.  One  may  begin 
with  a  half  ounce  administered  four  times  a  dav,  and  decrease  or 
increase  as  the  individual  n(»ed  indicates.  I  have  seen  many  pa- 
tients in  whom  four  ounces  a  day  w*ere  re([uired,  and  others  who 
could  get  along  with  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  equally  well. 

(Vrtain  cautions  mav  ])e  well  observed  l)v  the  individual  who  has 
never  liad  ex])erience  with  mineral  oil.  It  is  a  most  elusive  fluid 
and  can  not  be  very  accurately  controlled  by  every  one.  It  is  not 
wise  to  pass  gas  with  im])unity  after  taking  it,  unless  one  happens 
to  l)e  so  situated  that  a  flood  of  oil  does  not  matter  particularly. 
Many  a  patient  has  thought  tlatus  to  be  escaping  and  later  found 
his  clothing  saturated  with  oil,  or  discovered  that  he  was  actually 
sitting  or  lying  in  a  pool  of  it.  It  awakens  no  peristalsis,  and  in 
consequence  gives  no  warnijig  of  its  impending  escape. 

^lineral  (»il  is  most  heartily  and  unreservedly  recommended  by 
me.  It  is  the  only  substance  of  medicinal  or  semimedieinal  nature 
which  I  give  by  mouth  as  routine  as  an  aid  to  intestinal  motor 
function.  I  have  not  seen  any  dilTiculty  where  properly  used,  al- 
though I  am  willing  to  admit  that  some  others  consider  it  to  pos- 
sess onlv  a  moderate  value. 

So  much  for  the  early  period  of  a  patient's  convalescence,  when 
he  is  ])robably  in  the  recumbent  i)osition  and  relatively  quiet  in 
bed.  If  the  bowels  are  to  move  at  all,  Ave  will  have  had  in  this 
j)criod  to  resort  in  many  instaiu*es  to  some  artificial  aid.  But  let 
us  now  suppose  the  individual  to  l)e  up,  and  the  second  period  of 
his  recoverv  to  be  commenced. 

■ 

It  seems  now  nothing  less  than  a  mistake,  to  put  it  mildly,  for 
the  surgeon  to  indulge  in  a  regime  of  cathartics  which  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  future  chronic  constipation.  The  upright  posi- 
tion, esj)e(Mally  at  stool,  will  now  be  of  inestimable  help  to  the 
])atient.  Furthermore,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  resume  the 
habit  of  a  lif<'time  with  reference  to  going  to  stool  at  a  certain 
hour,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  the  character  and  quantity  of  food 
most  calculated  to  favor  noi'mal  bowel  activity  can  now  be  better 
indulged  in  than  Avas  the  case  when  in  bed.  As  he  begins  -to  ex- 
ercise, he  will   also  find  without  perhaps  recognizing  it,  that  the 
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use   of  voluntary  muscle  tissue  exerts  a  directly  stimulating  in- 
fluence upon  the  unstriped  musculature  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

Diarrhea. — As  has  been  shown  in  preceding  paragraphs,  consti- 
pation may  play  a  subordinate  role  in  the  convalescence  of  a 
surgical  patient.  On  the  other  hand,  diarrhea  may  be  the  leading 
symptom  of  some  pathologic  condition  which  terminates  fatally. 
Hence  the  extreme  importance  of  considering  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject along  with  the  other.  It  is  wholly  illogical  to  talk  about  treat- 
ing diarrhea  when  it  appears  as  a  postoperative  manifestation. 
One  must  diagnose  the  cause,  a  matter  frequently  as  difficult  as  the 
treatment  is  easy,  provided  accurate  indications  can  once  be  es- 
tablished. There  are  here  so  many  possibilities,  as  stated  by  the 
gastroenterologists,  that  the  natural  limitations  of  such  a  chapter 
forbid  us  even  mentioning  all  of  them.  We  will,  however,  take  up 
in  some  detail  the  four  varieties  of  diarrhea  which  are  most  fre- 
quently observed  after  a  surgical  operation. 

Nervous. — Nervous  diarrhea  may  appear  after  an  operation  as 
well  as  before  it  in  the  neurotic  type  of  individual,  who  will  admit 
having  been  subject  to  it.  The  nervous  upset  caused  by  the  opera- 
tive procedure,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  antedating  and  follow- 
ing it,  are  surely  enough  to  bring  on  one  of  these  explosions  so 
characteristic  of  a  certain  type  of  individual.  The  remedy  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  at  other  times.  It  consists  first  of  all  in 
an  exercise  of  will  power  and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
dividual, aided  by  the  use  of  sedatives  and  more  liberal  feeding 
than  would  be  employed  in  patients  of  any  other  type  suffering 
from  hyperperistalsis. 

Ferment  he, — Ferment  ive  diarrhea  is  not  common  among  patients 
who  are  carefully  fed  as  a  part  of  the  postoperative  convalescence. 
However,  when  it  does  occur,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  diagnose, 
and  is  best  treated  by  large,  warm  enemas  given  slowly  to  the 
patient  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  may  find  its  way  up  into 
the  colon  and  wash  out  any  decomposing  material  which  has  not 
already  been  spontaneously  ejected.  If  the  paroxysms  of  pain  be 
very  violent  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  a  long-con- 
tinued, warm,  relaxing  tub  bath  is  of  great  value.  Opium  sup- 
positories of  1,  2,  or  3  grains  may  be  needed  to  secure  rest  and 
comfort.  Such  an  upset  is  to  be  followed  by  starvation  within  the 
limits  of  such  a  patient  to  endure,  and  when  feeding  is  recommenced 
the  carbohydrates  should  be  given  distinct  preference,  since  they, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  do  not  decompose  with  the  same  virulent  ef- 
fect as  do  the  albuminous  substances. 
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Stercoral. — Stercoral  diarrhea  from  the  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  colonic  mucosa  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  hardened 
feces,  coproliths,  or  foreijrn  bodies.  The  diagnosis  is  here  made 
by  di«?ital  proeto.s(»oj)ic  or  x-ray  examination,  and  the  remedy  con- 
sists, as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  removal  of  the  offending  sub- 
stance. This  in  one  instance  has  necessitated,  in  my  own  hands,  the 
opening  of  the  sigmoid  after  laparotomy,  and  the  removal  of  an 
enormous  fecal  stone.  In  another  I  was  obliged  to  correct  the  posi- 
tion of  a  heavy  uterus  which  dropped  back  upon  the  rectum  and 
rapidly  reproduced  the  same  condition  repeatedly  in  that  viscus. 
It  never  recurred  after  the  uterus  was  definitely  out  of  the  way. 

Septic, — Septic  diarrhea  is  a  distressing  symptom  of  a  grave 
surgical  complication.  It  appears  in  such  a  variety  of  surgical  con- 
ditions and  is  of  such  comparative  frequency  as  to  deserve  much 
more  extendc<l  mention  than  is  here  possible.  It  will  usually  be 
recognized  by  the  fact  that  it  accompanies  other  symptoms  of  a 
septic  nature,  and  will  of  course  be  treated  not  only  symptomatically 
b\'  the  use  of  opium  derivatives  to  the  extent  needed  for  its  con- 
trol, but  the  original  focus,  if  it  can  be  discovered,  must  of  course 
not  be  neglected.  For  the  direct  control  of  septic  diarrhea  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  1  or  sometimes  2  drams  of  paregoric 
immediately  following  every  bowel  movement  in  excess  of  one  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Where  this  has  been  objectionable  to  the  pa- 
tient, I  have  used  sui)positorios  containing  1  or  2  grains  of  pow- 
dered opium  immediately  after  every  movement  in  excess  of  one  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  lay  down  any 
other  fixed  rule  for  the  administration  of  opium  products  than  the 
one  just  referred  to,  since  the  frequency  of  the  bowel  movements 
varies  so  greatly  in  the  different  individuals  that  no  other  procedure 
has  been    found   to   suit   the   requirements   of   all   cases. 

Dr.  Stuart  ]\rcriuire  presents  these  instructions  to  every  patient 
suffering  fnmi  constipation  when  he  leaves  the  hospital: 

I.   DIET 

In  general  the  diet  sliouM  bo  coarse  and  bulky,  containing  especially  the  fibrous 
parts  of  vegetables. 

On  arising;  drink  one  or  two  glasses  of  hot  or  cold  water. 

Breakfast:  Fruit,  raw  or  cooked,  excoi)t  bananas;  oatmeal;  cream;  com 
bread,  Graham  bread,  or  bran  Inscuits;  plenty  of  butter;  eggs,  except  hard  boiled; 
molasses  or  honey;  cofree.  Milk  affects  individuals  differently;  your  own  ex- 
perience must  ffiiide  you  in  the  use  of  this  article. 

10  a.  m.,  drink  two  glasses  of  water. 
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Dinner:  Soup;  fish,  oysters;  meats;  chicken  or  turkey;  any  vegetables,  but 
especially  coarse  vegetables,  such  as  string  beans,  spinach,  cauliflower,  celery, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  tonvatoes,  asparagus,  salads  with  oil  dressings;  com  bread 
or  Graham  bread;  butter,  fruits;  and  desserts  with  or  without  cream. 

4  P.  M.,  drink  two  glasses  of  water. 

Supper:  Breads  of  the  kind  indicated;  butter;  chicken;  oysters;  fish;  eggs; 
mohisses  or  honey;  vegetable  salads,  desserts  with  or  without  cream;  coffee. 

0)1  retiring,  eat  dried  figs,  i)runes  or  dates  and  drink  one  glass  of  water. 

II.  EXERCISE 

A  moderate  amount  of  out-door  exercise  should  be  regularly  taken,  but  not 
carri«'d  to  the  extent  of  profuse  perspiration. 

III.   LAXATIVES 

Consult  your  doctor.  Xo  one  laxative  will  prove  eflUcient  indefinitely.  All  lose 
their  effect  and  have  to  be  changed.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  any,  the  best  are 
com[)ound  licorice  powder,  cascara,  senna,  and  mineral  oil.  Glycerin  suppositories 
and  soap  suds  enemas  also  have  their  place. 

IV.   HABIT 

It  is  far  Iwtter  to  regulate  the  bowels  by  food,  water  and  exercise  than  with 
medicine.  But  it  is  better  to  use  laxatives  or  enemas  than  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  constipation.  Have  a  regular  time  to  go  to  the  closet,  and  acquire  the  habit 
of  having  an  action  at  this  time.  The  habit  is  not  formed  quickly;  it  may  take 
months.     But  once  formed,  it  will  greatly  improve  your  health. 
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TkKAT.MKNT   OF   PO>TO|'KHATIVK   KKTP:NTI<^\"  OF  URINE 

A  Mi  rVSTITIS 

By  .lolifi  Ir  <';juli:  ;ii!«i  ll'nrry  O.  Orf-<!itZi-r.  St.  L^iuU.  Mo. 

K'-t'-iition  of  «jrifi<'.  I'oilov.  i?it.'  '•ur'^i^'al  «ip*TaTion^.  occurs  with  a 
viiri;iM<'  \'i'ft\ni'tif'y.  r|«'p<'nHifijr  in  a  Fi]ca>ure  ujxin  the  nature  and 
hif*'  ol'  ill*'  oji'Tation.  iIm-  aii**'»th«-ti*'  used,  tlie  teiiii)erament  of  the 
in'li'v idnal  and  *'o^xj-t in*/  pailioloi/i'*  condifiiinN  (»iher  than  those  to 
ulii'di  IIm'  -..MVirfry  ua^  din-r'ti'd.  Tlionirli  it  is  not  a  common  post- 
n\n'vii\\\i'  alW-ndanl  to  tlu*  \i*'\n*vit\  run  of  surfrical  cases,  it  happens 
fnMjui'ntIv  ftit)iu/\\  Uf  pr<inioti'  a  tliorouirh  understaudinj?  of  its 
fitWH*',  and  jiarficularly  of  its  trfatiiu-nt.  since  if  improperly  handled 
HU'di  siTJons  fiH\st't\\ii'\\i'i'^  may  <*nsue. 

I'oslopi'ralivr  n*trntion  occurs  more  frocpiently  after  rental,  perineal 
iind  ^r\\\^'^^^t\^tlr'\v  siir>:<Ty.  It  has  Ix'cn  sliown  that  catheterization 
In  ncrrssary  in  from  4  to  IJS  |)er  cent  r»f  the  cases  following  labor, 
ami  as  hi^rh  as  2'*  to  lif)  per  cent  foHowin^  major  ^ynecolopric  surgery. 
The  percent avfc  is  miid<'  hijrh  hy  the  intei*])<)siti()n  operation  for 
prohipsr  and  extrnvive  operations  for  caiK'cr  of  the  uterus.  The 
hirjkn'  nuijority  of  hi'iiioii'hoid  operations  re(iuire  catheterization. 
Thi'  nniiT  fi'cipirnt  ojierations  in  jreneral  surjrery,  such  as  gall  blad- 
drr.  appendix,  and  hi'rnia  operations  are  attended  usually  with  a 
M'i\\  small  pi»rrrntam'  <d*  postopei-itive  retention^,  such  retentions 
i»flrn  heinv:  dne  to  a  coniplicatino-  stricture,  prostate  or  dormant 
tahes.  A  ftinsiderahle  nund»er  of  individuals  have  what  might  be 
ternictl  temporary  retention,  these  usually  void  spontaneously  and 
do  no!  iTtpiirt*  cathetiM'i/.ation.  Tausd*r  showed  that  in  the  normal 
p»isit»pi»rat  i\  e  i*asi»s  follow  int»:  irynreolojric  operations  spontaneous 
urination  oreurred  on  an  avera»ie  i>f  twelve  hours.  irt)wever,  quite 
a  nund»er  of  the  patients  vent   from  l(>  to  )>.*^  lu>urs. 

EtToota  of  Anesthesia.  It  has  Iumm»  luvity  deliuitely  established 
that  patiruis  operated  on  under  local  or  spinal  aiu*sthesia  empty 
lljcir  Madders  at  a  shorter  interval  and  are  less  apt  to  have  re- 
tention than  patients  w  lio  l;a\e  Iuvmi  suh.ieeted  to  a  profound  general 
naieoNis  l''urtluM*more.  the  leiiiith  and  ilepth  o\  the  anesthesia 
seems  lo  he  a  factor.     It   has  aNo  heen  ol^'^erved  that  luuiouis  who 
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have  required  larjre  doses  of  morphia  and  sedatives  are  somewhat 
more  prone  to  retentions.  Neurotic  individuals  are  more  prone  to 
p()stoi)erative  retentions  than  are  the  phlegmatic  ones.  The  cause 
of  the  retentions  is  usually  put  down  as  a  reflex,  and  often  this  is 
the  case,  yet  there  are  many  patients  who  suffer  postoperative  reten- 
tion who  are  included  in  this  cateorory,  who  in  reality  have  an  ex- 
plosion of  some  organic  central  nervous  system  disease,  or  me- 
chanical ohstruction  at  the  neck  of  the  l)lad(lcr.  Such  cases,  if  not 
transitory,  should  be  cystoscopically  investigated  for  such  complica- 
tions. 

Treatment. — The  average  patient  will  void  in  from  8  to  12  hours 
after  operation.  Should  they  not  void  at  the  end  of  12  hours, 
measures  must  be  instituted  for  the  relief  of  retention,  especially 
if  the  patient  shows  symptoms  of  a  full  bladder,  either  subjec- 
tively or  by  objective  findings,  namely,  the  bladder  dullness  above 
the  pubis.  Should  the  patient  be  comfortable  and  show  no  signs 
of  retention,  he  may  be  given  a  longer  period.  Tn  the  latter  case 
he  may  be  allowed  to  go  either  until  he  has  a  desire  to  urinate  and 
can  not  or  until  the  })ladder  seems  distended.  They  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  go  so  long  as  to  produce  marked  overdistention  of  the 
bladder,  with  deleterious  effects  on  its  wall,  or  suppression  of  renal 
function.  Should  a  patient  begin  to  void  in  small  amounts  and 
continue  to  do  so,  one  should  be  alert  to  the  fact  that  a  full  bladder 
is  frequently  behind  such  a  performance. 

The  methods  of  treating  postoperative  retention  of  urine  are 
numerous.  In  the  transitory  and  evanescent  type,  most  any  one  of 
tlie  simple  measures  will  usually  suffice,  whereas  in  the  protracted 
retentions  a  catheter  will  usually  be  required.  Simple  measures 
which  are  most  currently  utilized,  are  the  employment  of  hot  appli- 
cations, such  as  hot  water  bags,  hot  stupes  to  the  suprapubic  region, 
hot  enemas,  and  turpentine  enemas  about  a  dram  to  a  quai't;  chang- 
ing the  patient's  position,  such  as  propping  him  up  in  bed,  and 
even  if  the  ease  permits,  allowing  him  to  stand.  This  latter  meas- 
ure when  permissible,  will  often  suffice  to  relieve  a  stubborn  re- 
tention. Massage  of  the  suprapubic  region,  as  advocated  by  some 
is  not  very  successful  and  often  eontraindicated.  Pituitrin  has 
l)cen  used  in  recent  years  with  varying  success.  Ebeler  found 
it  extremely  effective,  as  did  Jaschke,  but  other  observ(»rs  have 
met  with  considerable  failure.  The  introduction  of  drugs  or  air 
has  been  advocate<l  by  .some.  Braasch  in  1003  i)roj)osed  introduc- 
tion of  20  i>er  cent  boro-glycerin  with  the  hopes  of  stimulating 
bladder  contractions.     Waldstein  used  soap  glycerin  bougies,  and 
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Taussig  proposed  the  intravesical  insertion  of  air.  Glycerin  and 
its  derivatives  have  been  effective  in  numerous  cases;  but  as 
they  are  irritants,  they  are  liable  to  harm  the  already  indis- 
posed bladder  mucosa  and  lead  to  cystitis.  I  can  see  no  excuse 
for  any  of  these  methods  if  a  catheterization  can  be  properly  done. 
Should  these  measures  prove  ineffective,  catheterization  is  the  next 
resort,  and  here  a  word  of  warning  needs  to  be  issued.  Under  such 
circumstances  catheterization  must  be  done  extremely  carefully  be- 
cause the  soil  is  fertile  for  bacterial  growth.  Since  there  is  retention 
and  usually  bladder  wall  trauma  with  interference  to  the  circula- 
tory and  nervous  mechanism,  catheterization  should  be  executed 
under  the  strictest  asepsis,  as  infection  is  likely  to  occur.  When 
properly  done,  such  an  infection  should  be  extremely  rare. 

Catheterization  of  the  Male. — Catheterization  of  the  male  from  a 
urological  standpoint  is  seldom  properly  done  by  the  average  in- 
terne in  the  hospital.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  scrubbing  of  the 
hands,  the  wearing  of  gloves,  and  the  adornment  of  the  patient  with 
sterile  towels,  and  equal  care  is  taken  in  the  sterilization  of  the 
catheter,  but  the  more  important,  and  indeed  the  one  important 
feature  of  catheterization  passes  neglected,  namely,  the  thorough 
cleansing  .of  the  meatus  and  anterior  urethra  by  swabbing  and 
lavage  to  eliminate  the  bacterial  flora  from  this  region,  which 
though  not  pathologic  in  their  normal  hal)itat,  may  be  extremely 
so  when  put  into  the  deep  urethra  and  bladder.  This  one  point 
of  cleansing  the  anterior  urethra  should  be  more  thoroughly  taught. 
The  choice  of  catheter  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  individual 
operator.  As  a  general  rule  I  should  say  that  a  woven  silk  gum 
coude  catheter  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  instrument.  It  is 
usually  easier  to  i)ass,  and  gentleness  is  the  keynote  in  catheteriza- 
tion. It  is  certainly  less  liable  to  become  contaminated  during 
manipulation  than  a  soft  rubber  catheter,  and  the  silver  catheter 
is  seldom  the  instrument  for  a  novice  who  usually  has  to  do  the 
catheterization.  In  passing  a  catheter  the  inexperienced  often 
becomes  alarmed  at  the  normal  spastic  contraction  of  the  ex- 
ternal sphincter.  AVhen  one  reaches  this  region  with  the  tip  of  the 
catheter,  firm  pressure  should  be  made  and  not  a  to  and  fro  fishing 
motion  as  is  so  frequently  done.  The  spasmodic  contraction  of 
the  sphincter  will  shortly  be  broken  by  firm  pressure.  It  is  ex- 
tremely essential  not  to  inflict  trauma,  as  this  is  the  .one  imr 
portant  factor  in  the  production  of  infection.  Should  the  retention 
be  due  to  a  latent  stricture,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  urination  may 
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be  produced  by  moderate  dilatation  with  filiforms  and  followers, 
or  soft  woven  bougies.  Stricture  is  occasionally  mistaken  for  spas- 
modic contracture  of  the  external  sphincter  or  obstruction  at  the 
neck,  and  unnecessary  trauma  made  l)y  repeated  attempts  at  the 
passage  of  the  catheter.  This  mistake  should  not  be  made  if  one 
will  gauge  the  distance  from  the  meatus,  as  most  of  the  impas- 
sable strictures  that  offer  such  confusion  arc  located  at  the  bulbo- 
membranous  junction  well  in  front  of  the  bladder  neck,  and  usually 
at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches.  Should  the  retention  be  due  to  a 
prostatic  hypertrophy  which  has  suddenly  become  engorged  fol- 
lowing operation,  a  woven  silk  gum  coude  catheter  is  the  in- 
strument of  choice.  If  this  will  not  pass,  one  will  usually  succeed 
with  either  a  bicoude  or  silver  prostatic  catheter. 

In  the  female  catheterization  is  more  simple,  and  should  be  at- 
tended with  far  less  trauma.  As  females  are  usually  catheterized 
by  the  nurse,  every  hospital  should  give  thorough  instructions  in 
the  routine  catheterization  to  the  nurses.  Here  again  it  is  extremely 
important  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  meatus  and  the  surrounding 
lips.  The  choice  of  catheter  lies  between  the  female  silver  catheter 
with  a  rubber  connecting  piece,  and  a  woven  catheter.  Glass  cathe- 
ters which  are  so  frequently  used  are  extremely  dangerous.  I  have 
seen  within  the  last  few  years  quite  a  number  of  instances  of  glass 
catheters  having  been  broken  in  the  bladder.  A  soft  rubber  catheter 
is  more  difficult  to  pass,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  its  distal  end.  Here  again  gentleness  is  paramount. 
After  catheterizing  the  patient,  whether  male  or  female,  the  blad- 
der should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and 
a  small  amount  of  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder;  or 
it  should  be  instilled  with  25  per  cent  argyrol,  or  1  per  cent  silver 
nitrate.  This  administration  of  an  antiseptic  we  believe  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  is  almost  an  insurance  against  infection  if 
the  rest  of  the  procedure  is  properly  executed.  In  a  urological 
office  or  clinic,  patients  may  be  catheterized  for  weeks  or  months 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  infection. 

Very  frequently  one  catheterization  is  all  that  the  average  post- 
operative case  will  require.  There  are  some,  however,  who  demand 
repeated  catheterization  before  normal  urination  is  established.  In 
such  instances  nitrate  of  silver  may  provoke  evacuation.  Should 
retention  be  at  all  protracted,  some  mechanical  or  neurological  ob- 
struction must  be  looked  for,  and  this  corrected  by  proper  measures. 
In  case  catheterization  is  impos.sible,  and  this  should  be  extremely 
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rare,  suprapubic  puncture  may  be  done.  Suprapul)ic  puncture  is 
done  much  more  frequently  than  is  necessary.  Even  in  cases  of 
retention  from  pronounced  grades  of  prostatic  obstruction  there 
is  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  that  can  not  be  catheterized.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  have  never  seen  a  case  that  required  suprapubic 
puncture  or  cystotomy  unless  it  were  for  ruptured  urethra  or  im- 
passable stricture  and,  of  course,  the  former  would  have  no  bearing 
on  postoperative  retention. 

Treatment  of  Postoperative  Cystitis. — In  this  brief  discussion  on 
the  treatment  of  postoperative  cystitis  there  will  l)e  no  attempt 
to  pive  a  detailed  description  of  the  exact  etiologic  factors,  the 
paths  of  infection,  or  the  various  pathologic  changes.  We  shall 
concern  ourselves  entirely  with  the  ordinary  type  of  acute  inflam- 
mation which  occasionally  develops  during  the  convalescence  of  a 
surgical  patient. 

The  three  factors  in  the  production  of  cystitis  are  retention, 
trauma,  and  bacteria.  Various  grades  of  retention  are  extremely 
frequent,  both  in  the  male  and  the  female.  There  is  an  entire  lack 
of  appreciation  of  this  fact  with  reference  to  the  female.  So  many 
women  have  small  amounts  of  urine  retention  in  the  bladder  from 
various  causes.  This  retention  is  often  exaggerated  and  sometimes 
made  complete  after  the  administration  of  an  anesthetic  or  op- 
erative manipulations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bladder.  Trauma  of  the 
bladder  wall,  particularly  in  pelvic  operations  is  very  frequent  in- 
deed, much  more  so  than  is  usually  thought.  If  one  cystoscopes  a 
bladder  following  some  of  the  simplest  pelvic  oj)erations,  there  will 
be  observed  a  diffuse,  extensive  submucous  hemorrhage  throughout 
the  base  and  ])Osteri()r  wall  of  the  bladder.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this, 
by  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  bladder  wall  and  interfering  with 
the  mechanical  emptying  capacity,  could,  in  association  with  re- 
tention, play  a  responsible  part  in  the  production  of  bladder  in- 
fection. The  third  factor,  the  active  factor  in  bladder  inflamma- 
tion, is  the  presence  of  bacteria.  We  know  that  bacteria  are  con- 
stantly being  excreted  through  healthy  kidneys  and  pass  out  into 
the  urine.  In  a  normal  untraumatized,  unobstructed  bladder  they 
make  their  exit  without  molest,  but  with  such  an  attractive  medium 
as  stagnant  urine  they  find  a  fertile  field  for  growth.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  only  method  of  entrance  for  bacteria  into  the 
stagnant  bladder,  as  they  frequently  enter  through  the  lymphatics, 
either  from  the  bowel,  or  from  the  pelvis,  for  instance  in  pelvic 
inflammatory   disease,   or  possibly  they   may   ascend   through   the 
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urethra  or  through  the  blood  stream,  so  that  a  bladder  inflammation 
may  easily  develop  without  the  entrance  into  the  bladder  of  a 
catheter.  However,  with  catheterization  there  are  practically  al- 
ways inserted  numerous  organisms.  It  has  been  shown  that  under 
the  strictest  asepsis  innumerable  bacteria  are  introduced  into  the 
bladder  through  instrumentation.  In  the  normal  bladder  this  is 
without  untoward  effects. 

The  lighting  up  of  an  old  chronic  infection  of  the  kidney,  such  as 
pyelitis,  pyelonephritis,  or  a  recrudescence  of  chronic  bladder  in- 
fections, may  be  responsible  for  cystitis  following  operation. 

There  are  to  be  differentiated  from  a  true  cystitis  two  somewhat 
frequent  complications  which  may  occur  postoperatively.  Trigoni- 
tis  or  trigonal  hyperemia  in  women,  and  prostatic  and  posterior 
urethral  inflammation  and  irritability  in  the  male  quite  frequently 
produce  symptoms  which  are  identical  to  those  caused  by  cystitis.  A 
catheterized  specimen  of  urine  will  serve  to  differentiate  the  two,  as 
in  the  latter  the  urine  is  clear  and  uninfected.  Another  symptom 
complex  which  may  occasionally  puzzle  the  attendant  until  urine 
has  been  obtained  is  the  occasional  frequent,  painful  urination, 
which  is  seen  with  a  bladder  which  does  not  empty  itself.  This  is 
quite  common  in  women  past  middle  life.  Just  recently  we  saw  a 
patient  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  cystitis  from  her  symptoms. 
She  was  passing  urine  very  frequently  and  suffering  excessive  pain. 
A  catheter  relieved  a  two  quart  retention  of  urine  and  the  patient's 
symptoms  immediately  subsided.  This  suggests  a  very  careful 
suprapubic  percussion  and  a  urinalysis. 

Symptoms. — A  cystitis  will  usually  make  its  appearance  within 
the  first  week  of  the  postoperative  course,  generally  the  third 
day.  There  is  noticed  an  increased  frequency  and  burning  on 
urination,  often  terminal  pain  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction  after  the 
act  of  urination,  and  the  desire  to  make  another  attempt.  Often 
a  suprapubic  pain  and  a  sense  of  pressure,  or  bearing  down  pain  in 
the  lower  abdomen,  occasional  low  backache,  also  occasional  hema- 
turia, which  in  the  acute  cases  is  usually  terminal,  are  present.  With 
such  symptoms  one  may  be  quite  assured  that  cystitis  has  developed, 
even  though  catheterization  has  not  been  done.  A  catheter  speci- 
men of  urine  should  be  carefully  examined,  one  will  usually  find 
pus  and  bacteria,  and  usually  the  colon  bacillus.  There  is  seldom 
fever  in  an  acute  cystitis  unless  there  is  some  coexisting  lesion 
either  in  the  urethra  or  kidney,  so  that  if  a  patient  with  these  symp- 
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toms  has  fever  one  slioiikl  certainly  suspect  a  renal  infection.  The 
urine  is  usually  acid  as  a  result  of  a  colon  bacillus  infection.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  alkaline  due  to  the  proteus  group,  the  micrococcus  urea 
or  the  staphylococcus. 

Treatment. — As  a  preface  to  our  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  acute 
cj'stitis  it  may  be  stated  that  almost  invariably  a  frank  cystitis  un- 
der appropriate  treatment  will  be  promptly  relieved  within  a  week 
or  ten  days.  This  may  be  stated  as  a  golden  rule.  Should  it  not 
respond  one  must  direct  attention  to  some  other  cause,  such  as  an 
associated  vesical,  prostatic  and  seminal  vesicle  lesion  or  an  in- 
flammatory kidney.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  so  many  in- 
dividuals are  treated  for  weeks,  indeed  months,  without  improve- 
ment to  their  bladder  condition,  while  its  running-mate  infection, 
either  above  or  below  is  progressing  to  unnecessary,  and  often 
damaging  developments. 

The  treatment  of  cystitis  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Prophylactic 

Hygienic 
Medical      I      Dietetic  f      General 

Therapeutic  {      Local 


Surgical 


Removal  of  Cause 

Curettage  f  Suprapubic 

Cvstostomv  I  Perineal 

I  Vesicovaginal  fistula 

Concern hig  prophylaxis,  most  has  been  said  under  the  paragraph 
devoted  to  urinary  retention.  The  important  things  to  observe  are 
care  during  surgical  manipulation  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bladder 
wall,  and  in  the  case  of  retention  following  operation,  gentle,  care- 
ful cleanlv  catheterization  followed  bv  the  administration  of  an 
antiseptic  into  the  bladder,  and  vigilance  to  protect  the  bladder 
from  overdistention  in  an  individual  who  is  voiding,  and  the  general 
administration  of  copious  amounts  of  water,  urinary  antiseptics,  and 
careful  attention  to  the  bowels.  Should  a  cystitis  develop,  medical 
treatment,  either  general  or  local,  usually  suffices  to  promptly  cure 
the  postoperative  type,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  sees  a  case  neces- 
sitating surgical  interference,  and  then  only  in  cases  of  complicated 
cystitis,  that  is  one  in  association  with  stone,  tumor,  diverticulum, 
or  some  other  abnormality. 

Medical  Treatment. — During  the  acute  symi)toms  patients  should 
be  kept  quiet,  instructed  to  drink  freely  of  water,  at  least  a  glass 
or  more  an  hour,  in  order  to  make  the  urine   bland.     Alkaline 
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waters  are  given  by  some,  but  plenty  of  good  hydrant  water  is  suffi- 
cient. Patients  should  be  kept  on  light,  nutritious  and  substantial 
food,  avoid  all  condiments,  and  should  not  be  allowed  alcohol  in  any 
form.  Mild  laxatives  such  as  cascara,  phenolphthalein  or  small 
doses  of  saline  in  the  morning,  are  essential.  Local  heat  either 
through  hot  compresses,  hot-water  bag,  or  the  electric  pad^  to  the 
suprapubic  region  are  often  helpful.  Hot  rectal,  or  vaginal  douches 
are  also  extremely  soothing.  The  medical  applications  are  given 
for  a  twofold  purpose:  to  relieve  the  distressing  symptoms  and  to 
combat  the  infection.  For  relief  of  the  pain  and  tenesmus,  ad- 
ministration of  alkalies  is  often  exceedingly  beneficial.  Bicarbonate 
of  soda,  10  to  30  gr.  three  times  a  day,  in  case  of  an  acid  urine,  is 
helpful,  as  it  lessens  acidity,  produces  a  mild  diuresis,  and  has  a 
slight  antiseptic  property.  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  not 
disturbing  digestion.  The  alkalies  used  most  frequently  are  potas- 
sium citrate,  potassium  acetate,  and  liquor  potassa?.  Combinations 
of  these  drugs  which  are  more  or  less  standard  are  the  follo^^^ng: 

IJ    Pot.  acetate 

Tinct.  hyoscyam  aa  oz.  1 

Water  q.s.  oz.  6 

M.  Sig.     Two  teaspoonsfiil  in  a  little  water  after  meals. 

1^    Liquor  potassae  oz.  2 

Ext.   hyoscyam  gr.  x 

Tinct.  opii  camph.  oz.  1 

Syr.  acaciae  oz.  2 

Water  q.s.  oz.  6 

M.  Sig.     One  tablespoon  in  glass  of  water  after  meals. 

For  tenesmus  and  extreme  pain,  anodynes  are  often  necessary. 
A  most  satisfactory  one  is  a  suppository  containing  Yo  gr.  pow- 
dered opium,  %  gr.  extract  of  belladonna,  or  a  similar  combination 
containing  double  strength.  The  bromides  are  often  beneficial. 
Triple  bromides,  ammonium,  sodium  and  potassium  prepared  in  an 
effervescent  wafer,  is  a  very  satisfactory  remedy.  Occasionally 
if  the  symptoms  are  hyperacute,  morphine  and  codeine  may  be 
required.  To  combat  the  infection,  internal  antiseptics,  coupled 
with  local  applications  to  the  bladder  are  necessary.  The  most 
efficacious  internal  antiseptic  is  urotropin  for  an  acid  cystitis.  It 
is  often  equally  efficacious  in  alkaline  cystitis  if  the  urine  can  be 
rendered  acid  by  the  administration  of  an  acid-producing  drug. 
Other  antiseptics  in  common  use  are  salol,  benzoic  acid,  acid  sodium 
phosphate,  helmitol,  hetralin,  borovertin,  cystogen,  and  certain  of 
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the  balsaniies,  pnrtieularly  sandalwood  oil.  Tii  gonorrheal  cystitis 
the  balsamies  are  more  a])i)lieal)le.  In  staphylococcus  and  strep- 
tococcus infections,  urotropin  is  preferal)le  in  conjunction  with 
benzoic  acid  or  acid  sodium  phosphate.  Acid  sodium  phosphate  is 
unquestionaldy  the  most  valuable  drup^  for  acidifying  the  urine. 
Urotropin  should  be  given  in  doses  from  30  to  60  grains  a  day, 
preferably  after  meals  and  at  l)edtime  in  conjiuiction  with  20  gr. 
of  acid  sodium  phosphate.  Various  other  drugs,  such  as  hetralin, 
borovertin,  cystogen,  uraseptin,  methylene  blue  and  others  have 
been  extolled  as  having  superior  qualities,  but  none  possess  the 
efficacious  effect  of  the  substantial  urotropin.  Of  the  balsamies, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  are  particularly  efFective  in  gonorrheal 
cystitis,  the  oil  of  sandalwood  stands  preeminent.  It  should  be 
given  in  10  minim  doses,  three  times  a  day  after  meals  and  at 
bedtime.  Numerous  i)repa rations  of  sandalwood  are  on  the  market, 
namely,  gonosan,  arrhovin,  santyl  and  arrhoel.  The  allied  drugs 
are  supposed  to  be  free  from  production  of  disagreeable  gastric 
symptoms.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  this  resj^ect. 

Demulcents  are  not  as  frequently  used  today  as  formerly.  Such 
drugs  as  buchu,  uva  ursi,  triticum  repens,  flaxseed  tea  and  corn 
silk,  while  soothing,  are  seldom  used  in  urology  today.  Their 
popularity  was  gained  by  their  somewhat  quieting  effect  in  acute 
and  chronic  cystitis  lasting  over  long  periods,  in  uninvestigated 
cases  of  urinary  infections. 

Local  Treatment. — Many  cases  of  acute  cystitis  without  retention 
mav  be  cured  bv  hvgicnic  and  dietetic  means,  and  internal  medica- 
tion.  The  majority,  however,  are  hastened  in  their  cure  by  local 
applications  to  the  blnddcr  itself.  In  the  acute  bladder  infections, 
instillations  are  j)referal)le.  After  catheterizing  the  patient,  in- 
stillation of  25  per  cent  argyrol  to  the  empty  bladder  is  most  trust- 
worthy. Even  though  argyrol  is  su])posed  to  have  very  little  anti- 
septic (luality,  it  is  renuirkable  how  (juickly  it  will  clear  up  an 
acutely  inflamed  bladder.  Protargol,  1  to  2  ])er  cent  is  used  by 
some,  but  it  is  often  badly  borne  on  account  of  its  irritating  quality. 
Nitrate  of  silver  is  seldom  tolerated  in  the  acute  bladder,  but  it  is 
the  master  of  all  in  chroni(»  infections.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly 
i-elief  may  be  obtained  by  a  few  instillations  of  argyrol,  and  as 
has  been  previously  stated,  the  average  cystitis  will  clear  up  within 
a  week  or  t(Mi  days.  Irrigations  are  not  desirable  in  acute  bladder 
inflammation,  as  they  disturb  the  bladder  rest  bv  distention  and  are 
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not  as  efficacious.  In  the  subacute  or  more  chronic  cases  irriga- 
tions of  potassium  permanganate  1  to  6  to  8,000,  boric  acid  2  to  4 
per  cent  and  l)ichl()ride,  1  to  50,000,  silver  nitrate,  1  to  5,000,  and  hot 
saline  solution  are  most  beneficial. 

In  case  of  alkaline  cystitis  which  is  a  very  stubborn,  intractable 
and  painful  type  of  bladder  inflammation,  the  problem  consists  in 
rendering  the  urine  acid  in  order  that  the  alkaline  producing  or- 
ganisms may  not  live.  Various  acid  irrigations  have  been  given, 
but  usually  -without  effect.  The  most  helpful,  and  at  times  almost 
magic  treatment  for  such  conditions  is  the  intravesical  injection 
of  Bulgara  bacillus.  ]Make  an  emulsion  of  4  to  6  tablets,  which  are 
prepared  by  various  drug  houses,  and  inject  through  a  catheter 
into  the  empty  bladder  and  have  it  retained.  This  should 
be  repeated  twice  daily  until  the  urine  is  rendered  acid.  If  the 
cystitis  is  not  complicated  by  a  kidney  lesion,  the  cure  will  be 
prompt.  Even  in  cases  of  incrustation,  we  have  seen  a  rapid  solu- 
tion of  the  incrusted  material  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  a  prompt 
restoration  of  normal  bladder  function  in  a  very  short  period.  In 
case  the  kidney  should  be  involved,  the  administration  of  acid 
sodium  phosphate  in  conjunction  with  the  Bulgara  bacillus  to  the 
bladder  will  be  necessary. 

If  a  cystitis  is  protracted  and  has  not  abated  within  two  weeks, 
one  is  certainly  dealing  with  a  complicated  lesion,  either  a  kidney 
lesion,  some  asr-ociated  bladder  phenomena,  such  as  stone,  tumor, 
diverticulum,  bladder  neck  obstruction,  either  mechanical  or  neu- 
rologic, or  one  of  the  many  types  of  chronic  cystitis,  namely,  the 
hemorrhagic,  ulcerative,  vegetative,  or  bullous  type.  The  treatment 
of  these  will  depend  on  thorough  cystoscopic  investigation  and 
study,  and  has  no  bearing  on  the  postoperative  treatment  commonly 
termed.  Therefore  the  surgical  treatment  of  cystitis  need  not  be 
considered  in  this  discussion. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Historical  Considerations. — The  healing  of  wounds,  naturally, 
forms  the  oldest  chapter  in  the  history  of  surgery.  Marchand* 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Hippocrates,  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  recognized  two  varieties  of  wound  healingj 
one  with  the  formation  of  pus,  and  the  other  without  it.  Celsus 
realized  that  wound  fluids  were  derived  from  the  blood,  while  the 
influence  of  Galen  was  so  marked  upon  the  development  of  this 
subject,  that  it  persists  to  the  i)resent  day.  He  knew,  for  instance, 
that  certain  wounds  heal  without  the  loss  of  substance,  whereas 
others  take  the  contrary  course,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  use  of  the  terms,  ** first  and  second  intention."  His  tre'atise, 
Ars  Medica,  contains  a  number  of  principles  to  which  we  adhere 
today.  His  influence  is  distinctly  the  most  important  one  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  from  the  remote  past,  and  was  about  all  that  it 
furnished  up  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation,  the  invention  of 
the  microscope,  and  the  inception  of  experimental  study. 

The  Middle  Ages  produced  practically  nothing  of  value  on  wound 
healing,  so  the  second  period  of  development,  which  has  lasted  to 
the  present  time,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  Schwann's 
discovery  of  the  cell,  which  was  developed  by  Virchow  in  1855,  in 
his  a])horism  ^^Omnis  cellula  e  cellula.''  A  natural  enlargement  of 
the  idea  came  down  through  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  which  were 
applied  to  practical  surgery  by  Lister,  and  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  antiseptic  era,  which  was  later  to  develop  into  our  present 
asei)tic  regime. 

Principles  Which  Underlie  Wound  Healing. — The  study  of  the 
subject  may  l)o  classified  in  many  ways.  Perhaps  as  good  as  any, 
for  general  purposes,  is  a  division  of  wounds  into  those  uniting  by 
''first  intention,''  that  is,  without  loss  of  substance,  and  those  which 
unite  indirectly  after  loss  of  substance  has  been  compensated  by 
granulation  tissue  which  has  changed  into  scar,  this  last  procedure 
being  known  as  ''healing  by  second  intention.'' 

It  can  be  definitely  and  clearly  stated  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  ahsolutchj  perfect  asepsis.    It  is  said  that  positive  cultures  of  in- 
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f(»ctive  bacteria  can  be  obtained  in  over  50  per  cent  of  fresh  surgical 
wounds,  and  in  fact,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  at  least,  that  no  wound 
is  ever  made  and  closed  without  a  germ  getting  into  it,  but  for 
practical  purposes,  the  tissues  themselves  take  care  of  a  reasonable 
number,  in  consequence  of  which,  closed  wounds  usually  heal  with- 
out pus  formation.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter  with  wounds  which 
heal  by  second  intention.  These  latter  invariably  become  infected, 
and  it  is  important  that  proper  means  for  the  drainage  of  their 
products  be  furnished,  if  the  patient  is  to  be  spared  the  toxic 
effects  of  bacterial  growth. 

Bier-  was  the  first  to  grasp  the  importance  of  furthering  the  ef- 
forts of  nature  towards  healing  wounds  in  her  own  way,  as  shown 
by  the  invention  of  his  hyperemia  treatment.  lie  noted,  very  early, 
that  cyanotic  lungs  are  rarely  tuberculous,  and  rightly  concluded 
that  some  of  the  substances  in  the  dammed  back  blood,  act  as  germ 
destroyers.  He  applied  this  deduction  to  wound  treatment,  in- 
tensifying redness,  heat,  and  swelling,  by  constriction  or  cupping, 
"passive  or  active  hyperemia,*'  with  the  happiest  results. 

One  can  gain  a  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
mechanics  which  aid  repair,  by  reading  John  Hilton's*^  little  book 
on  "Rest  and  Pain.''  This  admirable  dissertation  was  written  a 
long  time  ago,  but  will  well  repay  a  careful  perusal,  so  long  as  men 
continue  to  practice  surgery. 

The  direction  of  an  incision  in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  has  very 
much  to  do  with  the  nutrition  of  the  wound  edges.  A  fairly  high 
percentage  of  tissue  loss  has  followed  almost  every  method  of  flap 
making,  which  contemplates  complete  closure  after  radical  breast 
operations,  although  in  our  own  experience,  we  have  had  uniformly 
satisfactory  results,  since  using  a  transverse  elliptical  incision,  pro- 
posed by  Stewart.*  This  example  can  be  multiplied  almost  in- 
definitely; no  one,  for  instance,  would  consider  making  a  crescentic 
scalp  flap,  with  the  base  upward,  and  other  illustrations  of  this  rule 
or  precept  will  no  doubt  present  themselves  to  the  reader's  mind. 

Wounds  located  in  regions  particularly  well  supplied  with  blood 
and  lymph,  heal  much  faster  than  those  so  placed  as  to  receive 
a  minimum  amount  of  these  vital  fluids.  Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation,  that  tissues  of  the  face,  for  instance,  heal  much 
quicker  than  do  those  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  skin  more  quickly  repairs  than  do  the  deeper  tissues, 
as  exemplified  by  fat,  muscle,  fascia  and  bone. 
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The  extent  of  the  cut  also  is  a  factor  in  wound  healing,  which  can 
not  be  overlooked.  After  long  incisions,  the  greater  surface  exposed 
to  infection,  and  the  impossibility  of  perfect  immobilization,  are 
some  of  the  causes  for  the  slow  reparative  processes  frequently  seen 
in  such  instances. 

The  importance  of  this  observ^ation  is  well  borne  out  by  the  be- 
havior of  long  wounds  in  the  aged.  In  them,  tissue  repair  is  much 
slower  than  in  the  young,  and  failure  to  remember  this  has  often 
resulted  in  long  drawn  out  convalescence,  due  to  the  slow  healing 
of  a  needlessly  long  incision.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  pa- 
tients should  be  restricted  as  little  as  possible  after  an  operation, 
careful  attention  to  this  detail  will  not  only  result  in  better  wound 
repair,  but  also,  now  and  then,  be  the  means  of  saving  a  life. 

The  importance  of  having  no  tension  on  wound  edges  can  scarcely 
be  overemphasized;  the  mere  fact  (in  the  event  this  is  not  properly 
attended  to)  that  the  blood  supply  will  be  cut  off  and  sloughing 
result,  or  stitches  cut  through,  and  wounds  come  open,  is  csrtainly 
more  than  sufficient  cause  to  commend  a  most  careful  observance 
of  this  important  matter.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  there  must  be  no  pressure  by  bandages  or  dressings  on  the  flaps, 
else  nutritional  changes  will  ensue. 

Among  the  general  considerations  to  be  observed,  are  ventilation, 
which  not  only  makes  the  sick-room  habitable,  but  also  directly  con- 
tributes to  the  patient's  increase  in  tone,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  must  underlie  every  healing  process.  The  effect  of  general 
conditions  on  local  processes,  was  strikingly  illustrated  to  us  re- 
cently. An  anemic  girl  had  experienced  a  thyroidectomy,  and  the 
skin  wound  stubbornlv  refused  to  heal,  for  manv  w^eeks.  She  was 
put  to  bed  in  the  hospital,  and  absolutely  nothing  done  but  to  feed 
her  up,  and  keep  the  graiuilations  clean.  Almost  immediately  a 
marked  improvement  was  observed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  skin 
edges  had  correctly  approximated  themselves. 

We  now  and  then  see  a  large  wound  which  has  opened  up  spon- 
taneously, although  there  is  no  sign  of  infection,  and  while  it  looks 
clean,  yet  no  evidence  of  repair  is  apparent.  This  can  practically 
always  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  one  of  the  dyscrasias  which 
prevent  local  reparative  activity. 

Weather  and  temperature  are  said  to  exert  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence on  wound  healing,  the  hot,  dry  seasons  and  climates  seem- 
ing to  favor  it,  while  those  in  which  moisture  predominates,  ap- 
parently have  the  opposite  eflfect. 
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Phagocytosis  apparently  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the 
healing  of  infected  wounds.  It  has  been  determined  by  Steuber,^ 
that  eholesterin  decreases  this  activity,  while  lecithin  completely 
stops  it.  He  states  that  a  bedside  determination  of  these  two  blood 
constituents  is,  therefore,  of  prognostic  value. 

Preexisting  sepsis  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  this  con- 
nection. On  one  occasion,  we  were  compelled  to  open  the  abdomen 
of  a  patient  Avho  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  influenza,  with 
most  disastrous  consequences  as  far  as  wound  healing  was  con- 
cerned. 

An  operation  performed  during  the  incubation  period  of  any  of 
the  exanthemata  is  extremely  unfortunate.  In  the  experience  of 
the  author  this  influence  was  observed  in  two  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
one  case  of  measles  and  one  case  of  variola.  In  each  instance  the 
wound  became  infected,  in  spite  of  ever\'  precaution.  Surgical  pro- 
cedures undertaken  in  the  presence  of  such  diseases,  carry  with 
them  the  risk  that  dire  consequences  may  follow,  so  far  as  the 
severed  tissues  are  concerned. 

Laboratory  experimentation  shows  that  pus  infections  of  the  skin, 
within  an  appreciable  distance  of  the  region  to  be  operated,  make 
it  impossible  to  cleanse  such  regions  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  cultures.  Therefore,  patients  with  a  localized  staphy- 
lococcus infection,  much  more  a  generalized  infection,  or  an  ex- 
tensive dermatitis  of  infectious  nature,  can  hardly  be  prepared  for 
operation  with  any  assurance  that  infection  will  not  be  disseminated. 
Chronic  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  arteriosclerosis, 
and  syphilis,  are  particularly  apt  to  cause  delay  in  wound  healing. 
We  have  seen  this  repeatedly  in  patients  with  marked  hardening 
of  the  arteries,  but  after  heavy  doses  of  potassium  iodide,  the 
wounds  in  almost  every  instance  rapidly  closed.  In  none  of  these 
cases  were  we  able  to  find  any  other  explanation  for  the  tissue 
inactivity.  In  patients  suffering  from  syphilis,  breaking  down  of 
any  wound  may  occur.  In  large  clinics,  where  the  lowest  class  of 
patients  are  operated,  mercury  is  given  as  a  routine  measure  to 
prevent  this  so  far  as  possible.  Recently,  a  patient  with  a  perfect 
history  and  negative  physical  examination  was  operated  for  hernia. 
The  wound  refused  to  heal,  though  there  was  no  infection  or  any 
reason  why  it  should  be  obstinate.  The  blood  revealed  a  four- 
plus  Wassermann.  The  patient  was  now  put  on  antisyphilitic 
treatment,  which  resulted  in  the  defect  healing  as  though  by  magic. 

The  very  obese^  or  those  of  generally  lowered  resistance,  due  to 
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the  possible  ingress  of  the  various  secretions  aad  excretions.  In 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  expected  discharge  of  blood,  scrum,  or 
lymph,  from  a  clean  wound,  would  naturally  presuppose  the  im- 
mediate application  of  a  sterile,  voluminous,  absorbent  dressing. 

When  shall  the  dressliiff  on  a  sterile  wound  be  chanrjcd?  This  is 
a  question  which  is  difficult  to  answer  in  a  general  way,  since 
individual   wounds,   as   a   matter   of  course,   make   individual   re- 


quirements. It  may,  however,  he  stated  for  most  patients,  that  an 
inspection  of  the  dressing,  or  the  patient's  sensations  of  discomfort, 
or  a  glance  at  the  temperature  chart,  or  all  three  of  these  combined, 
will  very  readily  settle  the  matter,  (Figs.  55,  56  and  57.)  Where 
no  drain  has  been  left  in,  and  there  is  no  cosmetic  reason  for  the 
early  removal  of  sutures,  where  the  patient  is  comfortable  and  there 
is  no  marked  rise  in  temperature  or  pulse,  it  is  common  in  our 
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"Through-and-through"  stitches  are  removed  in  ten,  tivelve,  or 
fourteen  days,  according  to  whether  the  patient  is  quiet,  provided 
they  do  not  cut  and  become  too  painful;  this  latter  contingency  is 
however,  unlikely  to  occur  if  the  stitches  have  been  nin  through 
thin  nihber  tubing  or  been  tied  over  other  material,  which  protects 
the  skin. 

Patients  are,  almost  without  exception,  nervous  and  apprehensive 
(if  suture  removal.  In  order  to  avoid,  or  indeed,  eliminate  this  un- 
necessary strain  as  much  as  possible,  we  have  often  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  inform  the  individual  that  our  intention  is  to  remove  the 


Fig.  S9.— Dividing  anil  rfirnting  supfrficiil  stilchu. 

sutures  the  following  day,  and  thereupon,  to  proceed  immediately 
to  that  very  step.  In  this  way  he  is  spared  hours  of  uneasy  and 
unhappy  imaginings. 

Severe  pain  may  some  times  be  lessened  by  counterpressure  on  the 
skin  while  pulling  upon  the  stitches. 

If  liquid  fat,  lymph  or  blood  serum  collects  in  a  wound  that  has 
been  tightly  sewed  up,  it  is  advisable  to  spread  the  edges  a  short 
distiinee  by  thrusting  forceps  into  the  cavity  and  opening  the 
jaws,  after  which,  a  strip  of  rubber  dam  is  to  be  inserted.  A  few 
hours  of  this  treatment  will  usually  be  found  to  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  drains  may  then  be  removed. 
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soopie)  (Figs.  62  and  63)  has  bc^'ii  tin?  most  offieioiit  agent  of  this 
kind  I  have  ever  used.  In  closed  dressings  it  depletes  tisanes  rapidly, 
and  gives  immediate  relief  from  pain.  It  is  universal  in  its  appliea- 
tion,  and  although  the  cheaper  grades  contain  sulphuric  acid,  and 
hence,  arc  highly  irritaliug.  yet  this  may  be  readily  ascertained  and 
easily  avoided.  An  excellent  wet  (Kigs.  64-68)  dressing  is  glycerin, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  distilled  water,  equal  parts.  Wc  have 
used  this  for  many  years,  especially  where  dirty  wounds  are  to  be 


cleaned  up  rapidly.  An  admirable  dressing  for  painful  granulating 
surfaces,  is  Una's  Mixture,  which  is  made  after  the  following 
formula : 

Amylum   and   Talrum,   pach  100  grums 

Olycertn  40  k''uii>-'< 

Liq.   Plunitii    siilmectatc,   dilute,  200  gmma 

This  is  to  be  thoroughly  shaken  and  poured  on  cotton  to  be 
covered  with  gutta  percha,  and  changed  every  few  hours.  It  gives 
a  most  delightful  sensation  of  relief  and  cooling. 
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There  can  be  no  set  rule  for  the  freqiiemiy  of  changing  wet  ab- 
sofbent  dressings.  This  must  occur  as  often  as  tliey  l)ecome  satu- 
rated or  fonl. 

"Ways  of  keeping  dresxiiigs  in  place  will  l)e  discussed  under 
"Bandaffing,"  and  in  other  places  in  this  book,  but  I  shall 
mention  just  a  few  special  devices  here.  Dressings  for  breast 
wounds  may  be  atlaehed  to  underwear.  This  applies  to  a  less  extent 
to  other  portions  of  the  trunk,  where  gauze  and  cotton  are  not  easily 
kept  in  place,  and  when  patients  experience,  more  or  less,  the  dis- 
comfort caused  by  the  slipping  of  the  bandage.     Adhesive  plaster 


Fig.  (•!■ — First  slep  in  makinft  cotton  picilecli. 

(l-'ig.  69)  has  been  found  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
holds  the  dressings  immobile,  neither  is  it  necessarily  removed  at 
each  dressing.  The  plaster  should  be  eut  in  the  middle  and  folded  back 
when  the  dressing  is  changed,  and  adjoining  ends  be  refasteucd  with 
tape  or  safety  pins  (Pigs.  70  and  71).  In  order  that  the  adhesion 
may  be  perfect,  all  surfaces  to  which  adhesive  plaster  is  applied 
should  be  shaved  and  rendered  absolutely  dry,  or  hairy  parts  may 
be  conveniently  treated  with  a  depilatory,  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  calcium  sulphide  dissolved  in  water.  Fenestrated  adhesive 
plaster,  which  allows  the  escape  of  perspiration,  is  to  be  recom- 
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surfaces.  Blumborg^  conducted  a  series  of  the  most  thorough  and 
exhaustive  experiments  in  the  use  of  this  agent,  and  found  it  a 
most  valuable  one  in  the  successful  handling  of  fresh,  primary, 
dirty  wounds,  as  well  as  in  cases  where  granulations  were  present. 


Daldn's  Fluid,  a  product  of  the  present  great  war,  is  tlic  sensa- 
tion of  modern  times,  so  far  as  wounds  are  concerned.  Dr.  C,  L. 
Gibson'  returned  from  France,  early  in  the  Fall  of  1916,  and  told 
us  that  the  minority  of  the  surgeons  then  working  in  France  were 
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The  Holiilioti  uf  smliiini  li_V|>in-liliirili'  for  mirgipnl  uac  iniiHt  he  free  of  ciiuslic 
Ikiili;  it  mu«t  only  ciinliiiii  n.4.'i^  ti.  (I.:,li%  i.f  hyiicii-hl.iritc.  Un.liT  0.4.')%  it 
4  not  :i<-liv('  fiiuiigli  Htiil  :i)>ovo  l).r>0''/(.  i1  is  irrituiit. 


KiK.  -1.— Cauie  1a|M;«  licil  9u  thai  idhrsiTc  <la«  not  haVF  to  be  pulled  ntT  iliin  v.hcn 
changing  dressing]. 

With  cliluride  of  linn-  (lili'achiii);  pon'<tcr)  haviiic  L'.j^f  of  active  i-hlor 
the  ((liaiititits  of  ni-i-pHiinry  »iibntani.'e9  to  jirejnri'  10  litcra  of  sniiitiun,  arc 
follouing: 

Chloriilc  of  liuo   (bli-iu-hiiif;  |>ow.1.t)   2.)';;    of   (.'I.  iu-t.         iJllO  gr. 

Woiliuiii  carhoDalc,  drif,   isoda  of  ftahmy)  llto  gr. 

Sodium  biearbonalo  80  gr. 
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Put  into  a  12  liter  flask  the  two  hundred  grams  of  chlorine  of  lime  and  five 
liters  of  ordinary  water,  shake  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes,  and  leave  in 
contact  for  six  to  twelve  hours:  one  night  for  example. 

At  the  same  time  dissolve  in  five  liters  of  cold,  ordinary  water,  the  car- 
bonate and  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

After  leaving  from  six  to  twelve  hours,  pour  the  salt  solution  in  the  flask 
containing  the  macerated  chloride  of  lime,  shake  vigorously  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  leave  to  allow  the  calcium  carbonate  to  be  precipitated.  In  about  one- 
half  hour,  siphon  the  liquid  and  filter  with  a  double  paper  to  obtain  a  good 
clear  liquid,  which  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dark  place. 

Titration  of  Chloride  of  Lime  (Bleaching  Powder). — Because  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  products  now  obtained  in  the  market,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  active  chlorine  contained  in  the  chloride  of  lime  which  is  to 
be  used.  This  is  in  order  to  emjdoy  an  exact  calculated  quantity  according  to 
its  concentration. 

The  test  is  made  in  the  following  manner:  Take  from  the  different  parts 
of  the  jar  a  small  quantity  of  bleaching  powder  to  Imve  a  medium  sample; 
weigh  29  grams  of  it,  mix  as  well  as  possible  in  a  liter  of  water  and  leave  in 
contact  a  few  hours.  Measure  10  c.c.  of  the  clear  fluid  and  add  20  c.e.  of  a 
10%  solution  of  iodide  potassium,  2  c.c^  of  acc^tic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  put,  drop  by  drop,  into  the  mixture  a  decinormal  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
posulphite (2.48%)  until  decoloration.  The  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of 
hyposulphite  employed,  multijOied  by  1,775,  will  give  thi*  weight  N  of  active 
chlorine  contained  in  100  grams  of  chloride  of  lime. 

The  test  must  be  made  every  time  a  new  product  is  received.  When  the  re- 
sult obtained  will  differ  more  or  less  than  25%.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
or  enlarge  the  proportion  of  the  three  products  contained  in  the  preparation. 
This  can  be  easily  obtained  by  multiplying  cfich  of  the  three  numbers,  200, 
100,  80,  by  the  factor  425,  in  which  N.  represents  the  weight  of  the  active 
chlorine  percentage  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Titration  of  Dakin  Solution.— Measure  10  c.c.  of  the  solution,  add  20  c.c. 
of  potassium  iodide  I/IO,  2  c.c.  of  acetic  acid  and,  drop  by  drop,  a  decinormal 
solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  until  decoloration.  The  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  used  nuilti[»lied  by  O.0.*>72.")  will  give  the  weight  of  hypochlorite  of 
soda  contained  in   100  c.c.  of  the  solution. 

Never  heat  the  solution  and  if  in  a  case  of  urgency  one  is  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  trituration  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  mortar,  only  employ  water,  never 
salt  solution. 

Test  of  the  Alkalinity  of  Dakin  Solution.— To  easily  differentiate  the  solu- 
tion obtained  by  this  process  from  the  commercial  hypochlorites,  pour  into  a 
glass  about  20  c.c.  of  the  solution  and  drop  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  a  few 
centigrams  of  phenolphlhaleinc  in  poirtler. 

The  correct  solution  does  not  give  any  coloration  while  Labarraque's  so- 
lution and  Kau  do  Javel  will  give  an  intense  red  color  which  shows  in  the  last  two 
solutions  existence  of  free  caustic  alkali. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  wound,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  fluid 
reaching  every  little  cavity,  hence,  four  rubber  tubes  are  con- 
nected to  a  glass  apparatus  (Fig.  72).    These  are  closed  at  the  outer 
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onds.  Hii(l  jtetfciriitpd  with  iiiiiiiy  siiiuili  openings,  no  the  fluid  in- 
jc<'tod  thi-uii<:]i  them  is  widely  dilTiiscd.  Thr  xurfiicr  of  the  iromid 
Is  krf}t  (lump  but  not  floo<Jt<}.  IiTitalion  fif  the  »<iirniiiiidin<f  skin  is  pre- 
YciUcd  l>.v  the  lil)end  iisp  of  vaseliin'  on  n  cloth.  The  reservoir  is 
held  one  meter  alnive  the  wound,  nnd  frecjucntly,  six  to  ten  of  Ihe 
glass  eiiiiiiei-tin};  rods,  previously  mentioned,  each  e'luipped  with 
four  rulilier  tubes,  are  employed  in  a  laijije  defeet.  A  very  small 
drossintr  is  used,  just  a  layer  or  two  of  gauze,  on  whieh  the  glass 
eininecting  rods  lie.  This  dressing  is  changed  every  day,  and  if 
all  the  pockets  are  readied,  perms  rapidly  disappear  from  the 
wound.  Matter  which  is  obtained  as  n  fresh  smear,  is  taken  and 
examined  dailv;   in  ten  days  or  Iwo   weeks,   the  wound   becomes 


FiR.  7<,— The  Carrrl-Daktn  gUss  d»tribulor. 

sterile;  when  it  remains  sterile  for  about  six  days,  the  edges  are 
trimmed  with  a  scissors  and  the  whole  tightly  sewed  up- 

Surfaces  are  prepared  for  skin  grafting  in  the  same  way,  and 
(iibson  reports  astonishing  siicees.ses  for  it.  He  saw  some  such 
areas  dressinl  f<mr  days  after  the  grafting  on  granulations,  and 
they  were  peifeetly  <\r\. 

it  may  be  ad<led  that  Carrel  considers  the  method  complieated, 
at  the  present  time,  and  is  trying  to  produce  a  mueli  simpler  one. 
Dr.  i^yle.*  who  has  just  returned  from  the  front  in  l-'rance  says: 
"The  Carrel  nielhml  of  disinfecting  wounils  is  based  mi  the  follow- 
ing conception:     To  render  an  infectwl  wound  sterile,  it  is  necea- 
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sary  to  oniploy  a  suita])le  antisoi)ti(*  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
chosen  antiseptic  comes  in  contact  with  every  portion  of  the  wound, 
that  tlie  antisei)tic  is  maintained  in  a  suital)le  concentration  through- 
out the  entire  wound,  and  that  this  constant  strength  is  maintained 
for  a  prolonged  period.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  everj' 
wound  will  show  its  response  to  the  treatment  by  the  diminution 
and  disappearance  of  its  microorganisms.  The  chemical  destruc- 
tion of  the  microorganism  of  a  wound  depends  on  the  difference 
of  resistance  existing  between  the  tissues  involved,  and  the  bac- 
teria present  on  their  surfaces." 

lie  summarizes  his  coiu'lusions  on  this  su])ject  as  follow's:  **The 
future  course  of  the  wound  is  directly  dependent  on  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  first  surgical  act.  This  should  be  carried  out  under  the 
strictest  ase])tic  precautions  and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  consists  of  a  thorough,  methodical,  mechanical  disinfection  of  the 
w^ound  with  the  extraction  of  all  shell  fragments,  particles  of  cloth- 
ing, dirt,  etc. 

**The  Carrel  method  is  not  a  continuous  irrigation.  It  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  miraculous  power  of  an  antiseptic,  or  on  any  one 
feature  of  the  method,  but  on  the  combination  of  the  whole.  It  is 
a  method  of  sterilizing  wounds  ])y  mechanically  delivering  an  an- 
tiseptic of  definite  chemical  concentration  to  every  portion  of  a 
surgically  prepared  wound  and  insuring  its  constant  contact  for 
a  prolonged  period.  The  progress  of  the  sterilization  is  rigorously 
controlled  by  the  microscope.  Gentleness,  thoroughness,  and  at- 
tention to  detail  are  essential  for  success.  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  this  method  is  destined  to  save  many  lives,  to  re- 
duce the  gravity  of  the  nuitiljitions,  and  allow  the  rapid  return  to 
the  front  of  many  men  wlu)  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the  service 
of  their  country." 

In  a  re(*ent  ])ersonal  communication.  Dr.  W.  0.  Fralick  writes 
us:  ''The  great  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  the  use  of  the 
Drs.  Tan-el  and  Dakin  Hypochlorite  in  surgery,  through  widely 
]mblished  rcj^orts,  would  seem  to  warrant  our  giving  to  the  pro- 
fession the  most  intimate  knowledge  we  have  of  their  chemistry 
and  bactericidal  effects,  together  with  technical  reasons  for  a 
preference  of  a  i)articular  hy])ochlorite,  for  clinical  use.  My  re- 
search work  with  the  halogen  com])ounds  extends  over  a  period 
of  more  than  15  years,  and  deals  with  methods  of  preparation,  their 
chemistry  and  bactericidal  action,  together  with  their  surgical  ap- 
plication on  deep  and  superficial  wounds,  intraperitoneally  and  in- 
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travenously;   also  thoir  action  and  dissolving  power   on  infected 
blood  clots  and  necrotic  tissue/' 

ITypoclilofous  acid,  as  a  medium  for  wound  treatment  has  received 
wide  commendation ;  amon^  others,  Dalton"^  reports  a  series  of 
fiftv-seven  cases,  thus  treated.  The  results  obtained  were  uni- 
formlv  excellent.  Fraser**  tells  us  that  the  solution  has  been  used 
with  inestimable  benefit  in  gas  gangrene,  and  in  compound  frac- 
tures, complicated  by  infection.  Again  the  ^Fedical  Research  Com- 
mittee^- of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgery  of  Edinburgh,  advocates 
the  application  of  eusol,  and  praises  its  use  in  wounds  which  have 
become  septic  after  certain  o])erations,  and  considers  that  it  has 
])een  proved  nontoxic  and  nonirritating,  as  well  as  an  efficient  an- 
tiseptic. 

The  spfcific  use  of  antiseptics  is  well  brought  out  by  Ochsner" 
when  he  writes  that  he  believes  our  physicochemical  experinuMits, 
biochemical  studies,  bacteriologic  investigation  and  clinical  experi- 
ence are  corroborative,  and  justify  the  following  conclusions,  viz: 
that  osmosis  is  a  purely  chemical  process;  that  boric  acid,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  body  in  a  saturated  a(|ueous  solution, 
is  absorbed  in  appreciable  (|uantities  by  a  proc(»ss  of  osmosis  similar 
to  the  process  studied  in  the  chemical  laboratory;  that,  when  used 
in  cases  of  septic  infection,  it  is  most  potent  in  reducing  the  viru- 
lence of  certain  pathologic  bacteria;  but,  that  in  order  to  be  ef- 
fective, it  must  be  applied  in  saturated  solution,  and  finally,  that 
when  api)lied  as  above  directed,  in  the  early  stages  of  septic  infec- 
tion, most  cases  Avill  make  a  complete  recovery  without  incision, 
without  the  loss  of  any  member,  and  without  permanent  impairment 
of  function. 

lie  also  states  that  he  has  come  to  the  point  where  he  looks 
upon  this  dressing  as  almost  specific  in  streptococcus.  Staphylococcus 
albus  and  eitreous  infections  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  as  well 
as  in  pemphigus,  and  that  in  order  not  to  be  disappointed  in  our 
use  of  boric  acid  wet  dressings,  it  is  important  that  we  make  a 
diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  infection.  As  a  rule  this  can  ])e 
done  easilv,  at  least  one  ean  practicallv  alwavs  sav  whether  a  case 
is  one  of  malignant  edema,  tuberculosis,  or  impetigo  contagiosa, 
and  it  is  only  in  these  thn»e  infections  that  boric  acid  is  contra- 
indicated. 

Beck  seems  to  have  injected  bismuth  ])aste  with  gocMl  results 
^Fig.  73). 
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uiieles  (boils)  form  excellent  examples  of  this  class  of  wounds.  In 
a  case  which  could  not  be  aborted,  but  has  had  to  be  operated 
upon,  if  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  before  the  incision  is  made, 
the  necrotic  center  of  the  lesion  can  be  lifted  out  at  once;  but  if  it 
is  not  loose,  gentle  suction  (Figs.  76  and  77)  should  be  employed 
every  hour  or  so,  the  wound  being  merely  covered  by  a  vaccination 


shield  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  an  incandescent  bulb,  placed  so 
close  to  it  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  degree  of  warmth, 

A  fifteen  watt  lamp  gives  a  delightful  sense  of  warmth,  as  the 
recent  experience  of  the  author  has  demonstrated,  while  the  or- 
dinary green  metal  household  shade  protects  surrounding  parts 
from  heat  and  light.  In  a  short  time  the  necrotic  center  can  be 
sucked  out  im  ioto,  after  which  the  defect  rapidly  granulates  up, 
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and  no  further  troatnii-iit  is  needed  tliaii  the  oeejisioiial  eleansing 
with  nlenhol  to  prevent  the  reinfeetion  of  the  surrounding  skin 
openings,  and  the  profeetion  of  the  wound  with  a  vaecination 
«hieUl. 

Suppose  the  Iohiihi  is  on  the  haek  of  the  neek.  and  any  form 
of  eireiilar  haridage  be  worn.  7*aiiiful  pressure  and  distressing 
massage  of  the  lesion  are  iitiav(>ida)>ie  every  time  the  head  is  turned. 
The  patient  endeavors,  hy  iisinjr  all  of  the  neek  museles,  to  hold  the 
field  at  rest,  and  very  soon  exeessive  loeal  fatigue  added,  makes  his 
lot  still  more  unhappy.     It  may  he  further  said  that  any  form  of 


dressing  makes  a  pus  poultiee,  and  aeeounts  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  reinfeetioiLs  and  for  neighl)oriiig  secondary  furuneles;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  groHfh  of  bacteria  is  hindered  by  the  drying  up  of 
excretions  from  a  wound  exposed  to  the  air. 

This  treatiiiotit  may  be  earned  out  li.v  any  intelligent  member 
of  a  family  or  oftiee  force,  whlcli  brings  il  well  within  the  range  of 
possibility  for  nuiny  men,  without  upsetting  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life.  If  carried  i)Ut  faithfully,  with  regard  for  every  detail,  it 
robs  this  distressing  nuilady  of  its  most  serious  features.    The  sort 
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of  "stock"  affected  by  horsemen  and  golfers,  can  readily  be  worn 
over  tiic  vaeci nation  shield,  and  the  patient  be  rendered  somewhat 
uneouifortable,  thouph  much  more  presentable,  than  is  the  ease 
when  an  otherwise  well-groomed  man  with  a  stiff  neck,  goes  about 
minus  collar  and  tie,  with  a  snrjrieal  bandage  where  they  should  be. 

The  suction  rapidly  reduces  the  edema  in  adjacent  muscles, 
with  the  consequent  early  disappearance  of  the  stiff  neck  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  condition. 

CJenerally  speaking,  the  irriyation  of  infected  wounds  has  almost 
passed  out  of  use.  I  vividly  recall  a  case  of  axillary  abscess, 
many  years  ago,  which  was  treated  by  daily  irrigation.  The  tem- 
perature rose  to  104°  within  an  hour  after  each  treatment.  The 
treatment  was  discontinued,  but  left  a  memory,  never  to  be  for- 


gotten.  Mention  of  daily  f/auze  packing  (Fig.  78)  of  defects  is 
made,  only  to  be  condemned.  It  is  not  only  highly  painful,  but 
at  the  same  time,  gauze  retains  the  secretions  and  becomes  foul. 
"Where  gauze  (Fig.  79)  must  come  in  contact  with  granulations  at 
all.  it  is  perhaps  ivell  to  consider  Fisher's"  suggestion  that  plain 
surgical  gauze  is  unsatisfactory,  where  it  adheres  to  granulating 
wounds,  a  disadvantage  which  is  less  troublesome  if  narrow  mesh 
gauze  is  used.  \o  particular  advantage  attaches  itself  to  medicated 
gauze.  (Figs.  80  and  81.)  He  considers  that  he  secured  the  l>est 
results  from  the  u-so  of  ganxc  impregnated  with  parafllinc  treated 
in  the  following  manner:  eight  parts  of  parafKnc  mixed  with  two 
imrts  of  white  petrolatum  and  lanolin  boiled  for  ten  minutes. 
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of  the  drain  Hre  fastened   topetlier,   and  henee.  do  not  slip  out, 
thereby  iiisnrinK  greater  comfort  for  the  patient. 

Isuardi'"  would  shatter  time  tried  tradition,  in  opposing  the 
employment  of  drainnpe  in  the  treatment  of  septie  wounds.  Of  two 
hundred  wounds  treated  by  him  in  the  Reserve  Hospital  of  Vercelli, 
thirty-two  were  very  grave  and  septic,  most  of  them  being  fraeture 
wounds.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  drainage  and  incisions  disturb 
the  i)rogress  of  the  reparatnry  process,  and  that  drains,  whether 
gauze,  rubber,  or  glass,  are  foreign  bodies,  which  irritate  the  tis- 


FiK.  81.— The  nine  [KKking  held  in  place  by  lied  suture  endj. 

sues,  and  give  a  harboring  stronghold  and  breeding  place  to  mi- 
erohes.  Isuardi  must  at  least  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness. 

Three  pregnant  statements  regarding  fixation  were  made  recently 
liy  von  Eiselsberg,"*  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  emergency 
wounds.    They  relate  to: 

fa)  Fixation  of  bacteria  surrounding  the  wound,  an<l  the  protec- 
tive bandages. 
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fjcther,  ami  atiliesive  plaster  will  }>p  finind  most  convenient  in  this 
I'onnection.  Strips  are  to  lie  placed  a  short  distance  apart,  to  al- 
low the  escape  of  wound  fluids. 

Very  often  tlie  patient  complains  of  the  offen.tive  odor  of  the 
dressing;.  ,The  sprinkling  of  two  or  three  drops  of  formalin  upon 
the  handape  is  a  supK^stion  which,  if  carried  out,  will  he  found  most 
efficient  in  overconiins  this  annoying  detail.  In  wounds  com- 
municating with  the  mouth,  a  packing  of  gauze  soaked  in  comp.  tr. 
of  henzoin,  which  may  remain  in  several  days,  will  completely  dis- 
pose of  the  characteristic  odor,  and  a  little  alcohol,  sprinkled  upon 
the  bed  clothes,  not  far  from  the  patient's  face,  is  an  effective  help 
in  disguising  disagreeable  smells. 

It  is  vastly  more  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  concerning  the  chang- 
ing of  dressings  on  infected,  than  on  clean  wounds.    Briefly,  wc  may 


.say  that  every  instance  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  excretions,  the  saturation  of  the  dressings  and  its 
odor,  the  sensations  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  temperature  chart, 
must  govern  the  surgeon. 

Foreign  Snbetanoeg.— It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  healing 
process  in  wounds  is  delayed  by  the  presence  of  foreign  substances, 
an  example  of  which  is  seen  when  we  strangulate  a  mass  of  tissues 
with  a  ligature.  Among  the  many  illustrations  of  this  truth,  which 
present  themselves  to  mind,  is  a  case  in  which  a  bone  fragment  in 
an  infected  wound  causes  a  discharging  sinus;  the  wound  remains 
oi)cn.  refusing  to  heal,  until  the  removal  of  the  fragment,  after 
which  it  readily  responds  to  treatment.     In  another  instance,   a 
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that  a  large  nerve  is  caught  in  a  soar.  This  is  most  eommoii  after 
fracture.  Very  recently  I  released  the  nliiar  nerve,  just  above  the 
clhow,  and  made  a  fat  sheath  for  it. 

Cancer  sometimes  forms  in  a  scar;  it  is  usually  in  an  old  one, 
and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  elderly  people.  Quite  lately  I 
amputated  the  foot  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  for  cancer  under  the 
heel,  which  appeared  in  the  scar  of  a  burn,  reeeivcd  thirteen  years 
previously.     At  the  present  writing,  I  have  under  treatment,  an 


old  lady  with  an  extensive  cancer  in  the  scar  of  a  varicose  ulcer, 
just  above  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ankle  joint. 

Lat«  Treatment  of  WotuuIb.— In  the  late  treatment  of  wounds, 
I  liave  found  skin  graftinc  (Figs.  84-i)3)  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  hnstening:  the  repair  of  extensive  granulating  surfaces,  and 
am  in  favor  of  covering  the  defect  completely.  Sprciij^re"'  ad- 
vises dividing  the  wound  by  two  or  more  skin-flaps,  transversely 
across — one  from  each  side,  and  meeting  in  the  center,  if  necessary. 


iiti:.\TMEN'T  (IF  worxiw 
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Tliis  iiiiikcs  at  leiist  two  now  WDimd  (.'(Ifros,  in  »<lilitir)ii  tn  ilioso 
«li-«'iuly  (•xisliii<;.  Iroiri  wliidi  skin  foi  null  ion  is  lifiNtoiioil  in  a  truly 

siirprisiusr  wiiy  (l-'itr.  ft4.i.  Il  is  inlvisjiiilc  l>)  wjiit  until  all  slmiglis 
iiiv  clfiuit'it  iitT.  aiul  jrramilatinns  iirc  licaltliy. 

l>ly  (lislitruriiiK  s(-;irs  sliimld  he  cxcist'd  anil  tin-  ilcfi'ft  resnturcd, 
jilthdiifrh  I  iini  of  llif  Djiini.m  lluil  kr[i)i(l  is  licst  tn-atod  hy  radium 
or  x-niy. 

Di'lircsM'd  scjirs  lire  t.'i"''a11y  iniiu-ovcd  in  apjH-iiraiu'e  liy  a  iinri- 
zoiitai  snix'niaiii'ous  divisiim.  aiul  tlio  insorti'iii  of  fat  Iran.splantK. 
I  luivi'  in  several  iiislam-rs  reliuill  a  eiim])k'l(>  breast  In  this  nuinner. 
after  tli<'  i-i'moval  of  all  Iml  llic  skin,  I'or  Ijoiiitrn  tunmr. 


TrniiRpl  a  Illation  of  carlila^re  siicecssfully  corrects  a  depressed 
si-ar  over  ridne-likc  eniiiienees.  I  have  under  treatment,  as  this  is 
wrilleii,  a  Imy  with  a  dt'|>resseii  ineisional  scar  across  tlic  lirid^e  of 
liis  nose,  wliicli  will  he  treated  liy  subeulaneous  elevation,  and  in- 
serlion  of  a  lliin  seetimi  from  a  enstal  eartiJafie. 

The  transplantation  of  hone  cl-'ijr.  fl")!  is  almost  too  common  al 
tlie  incsenl  day.  io  nienl  more  tlujii  a  passin<r  mentioii.  nevcriiicleKs, 
il  is  possibly  nol  so  offi-ii  done  for  cosnietie  |iur|ioses.  as  is  perliaps 
indicated.  We  formerly  waited  to  frel  a  ejcan  (leld,  but  Law*-  has 
apparently  secured  lis  efl'eclive  results  in  iiit'cetod  areas  as  well. 
Aulotraiisplantalion  of  hone,  t'olluwiug  the  removal  for  carcinoma 
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of  that  part  of  the  mandible  Avhieh  forms  the  chin  base,  was  re- 
cently aeeomplished  l)y  MeKittrick.  The  rejrion  in  Avhich  the  graft 
was  placed  was  infected  and  necessarily  remained  this  way  through- 
out the  time  the  woujid  was  healing.  The  ultimate  outcome  resulted 
in  perfect  restoration  of  the  parts. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  all  grafts,  no  matter  what 
tissue  is  involved,  must  be  ti'.ken  from  the  body  of  the  same  in- 
dividual, since  autografts  alone  can  be  depended  upon  to  remain 
viable. 


Kig.  94. — An  attempt  to  c«»vcr  an  old  granulatirg  wound  with  a  bridgi*  of  skin. 


i'iyj.    95.— Autotransi»lantation   of   bone. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  important  subject  must  be  treated  in 
a  fragmentary  way.  A  large  monograph  would  be  required  if 
every  detail  of  it  were  to  be  exhaustively  considered. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

BANDAGING 

By  0.  P.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Bandages  play  an  important  role  in  the  care  of  the  postoperative 
patient.  Their  use  is  not  so  extensive  in  this  day  of  open  wound 
treatment  as  formerly,  but  they  are  still  found  indispensable  in 
holding  various  regional  wound  dressings,  supporting  splints,  im- 
mobilizing points,  applying  pressure  for  arrest  of  hemorrhage. 
Bier's  hyperemia,  compression  of  varicosities,  and  many  other  con- 
ditions which  arise  in  the  daily  routine  nursing  of  ^ho  surgical  pa- 
tient. 

The  most  common  materials  utilized  for  this  purpose  are  usually 
bleached  or  unbleached  muslin,  crinolin,  or  this  latter  dress  lining 
to  which  some  hardening  substance  has  been  added  as  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  elastic  bandage  also  has  a  wide  range  of  usefulness. 
Ordinary  hand  towels  are  employed  with  great  effectiveness  by 
some  surgeons.  These  came  into  use  through  Mayo's  descrip- 
tion of  the  handkerchief  bandage,  and  w^as  first  introduced  in  our 
work  by  Vilray  P.  Blair. 

Bandages  are  classified  as  simple  or  compound.  In  the  former 
the  material  is  in  one  piece,  as  exemplified  by  the  ordinary  roller 
bandage.  In  the  latter  two  or  more  pieces  of  material  are  used, 
these  being  cut  to  suit  the  individual  portion  of  the  body  to  be 
covered.  The  crinolin  or  plaster  of  Paris  bandages  are  usually 
referred  to  as  immohiliz'uKj  ])andages,  while  the  rubber  bandage  is 
considered  a  pressure  bandage.  In  order  to  adequately  describe  the 
method  of  applying  the  bandage,  the  free  end  is  called  the  initial 
extremity  and  the  closed  end  is  known  as  the  terminal  extremity, 
the  portion  between  these  points  is  designated  as  the  body.  The 
surfaces  may  be  conveniently  designated  as  inner  and  outer^  re- 
spectively. 

In  describing  the  towel  bandage,  the  first  fold  made  preliminary 
to  applying  it  is  called  the  initial  fold,  while  the  sides,  ends,  and 
corners  of  the  towel  retain  their  original  names. 

Roller  muslin  bandages  are  most  conveniently  supplied  in  rolls 
of  five  to  ten  yards  long  and  are  the  full  width  of  the  muslin. 
This  is  usually  36  to  42  inches.     The  width  of  the  bandage  itself 
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(1  to  6  inches)  is  regulated  by  cutting  them  off  the  main  roll  as 
shown  in  Fig.  96.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  roll  a  l)andage, 
machines  especially  manufactured  for  this  purpose  may  be  em- 
ployed, either  the  whole  width  of  the  muslin  is  encased  in  the  roll 
or  the  width  of  the  bandage  alone.  In  most  instances,  however, 
these  conveniences  are  not  within  reach,  and  the  bandage  is  rolled 
by  hand.  In  order  to  do  this  several  folds  are  made  into  a  small 
uniform  roll.  This  is  now  grasped  by  the  thumb  and  middle  finger 
of  the  right  hand  and  revolved  in  the  left  hand  so  as  to  force 
each  revolution  to  add  material  to  the  roll  from  the  strip  of  muslin 


A 


D 


Fig.  96. — Method  of  cutting  a  roll  of  muslin  into  bandages,  tlevised  by  Pattingson  of 
the    Mayo   Ch'nic. 

A.  Muslin,  3«'>  inches  witle,  10  yards  long,  being  tightly  rolled  over  a  yard  stick  which 
is  pulle<i  out  at  the  end  of  the  roll  in  order  to  show. 

B.  Finished    roll,   yard  stick   partly   withdrawn. 

C.  Fini>hed  rolls  ready  to  cut  into  bandages. 

D.  Cutting  the  bandages  into  desiretl  widths  in  a  n:itir  box.  This  box  is  made  of  pine. 
The  top  and  ends  arc  left  open,  and  the  sides  are  sawed  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
Christy  knife.  The  bottom  is  divided  into  e(|ual  parts  which  are  fastened  with  hinges. 
Four  foot  pieces  support  the  whole.  These  arc  so  arranged  that  the  bottom  of  the  box  is 
beveled.  This,  together  with  the  three-cornered  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  each  side  at  the 
top  and  bottom  inside  the  box,  holds  the  bandages  absolutely  tight  as  pressure  is  placed 
on  them  during  the  cutting.  The  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  an  ordinary  Christy 
(.bread)   knife. 

E.  End  of  box  showing  the  bandage  held  securely  by  the  four  three-cornered  pine  strips 
within  the  box.  Note  the  beveled  bottom  of  the  box.  This  permits  pressure  aa  desired 
during  the  cutting  process. 

P.  Bandage  box  open  with  cut  bandages  ready  for  removal. 
G.  The  finished  bandages. 


which  is  drawn  through  the  forefinger  and  middle  finger  of  the 
loft  hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  97.  The  roll  can  then  be  wound  as  tightly 
as  desired  through  the  tension  exerted  by  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand. 

Before  a  bandage  is  applied,  the  parts  to  be  covered  are  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  then  dusted  with  talcum 
powder.  If  a  wound  is  to  be  covered,  it  is  covered  first  with  gauze 
and  cotton  batting  or  sheet  wadding.    It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
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bony  prominences  are  to  be  treated  likewise,  and  occasionally  it  is 
desirable  to  have  all  the  parts  protected  ivith  this  material.  No  two 
skin  sinfaees  are  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact,  cotton  or  sheet 
wadding  being  inteiTcned. 

In  applying  the  roller  handaRe,  the  body  is  contained  in  the 
right  hand,  the  initial  extremity  held  in  place  by  the  left,  and  the 
liandiigc  rolled  away  from  the  operator.  In  this  way  the  inner 
surface  becomes  the  center.  Wrinkles  in  the  cloth  arc  to  be  avoided. 
The  edges  of  the  exposed  strips  of  bandage  are  turned  in  while 
they  ai-e  being  ai)plied,  and  a  firm  smooth  application  of  the  band- 


banilAgc  by  hand. 


^ 


age,  which  is  not  too  tight,  is  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  ex- 
tremities are  wrapped  from  the  distal  end  towards  the  body  of  the 
patient,  always  bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  ischemia  with 
gangrene  from  too  great  or  nnevcn  pressure.  The  terminal  ex- 
tremity is  nicely  folded  to  a  point  and  fastened  with  adhesive  or  a 
safety  pin. 

In  removing  the  bandage  it  may  be  cut  with  bandage  scissors 
(Fig.  OS)  or  unwrapped.  The  folds  arc  kept  massed  together,  which 
facilitates  the  transfer  of  the  unwrapped  bandage  from  one  hand 
to  the  other. 

A  concrete  description  of  the  varions  kinds  of  bandages  em- 
ployed is  not  indicated  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  bnt  rather  in  one  in 
minor  surgery.  Rlill  there  are  a  few  points  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  to  these,  only,  will  attention  be  directed. 
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Head  Bandages. — In  placing  the  frontooceipital  bandaj^e  the  ini- 
tial extremity  of  a  roller  two  inches  wide  is  held  beneath  the  oc- 
cipital protuberance  and  the  body  is  then  carried  around  the  right 
side  of  the  head  across  the  forehead  and  then  around  the  left  side 
of  the  head  to  the  starting  point.  The  turns  are  repeated,  each  time 
a  part  of  the  preceding  turn  being  left  uncovered.  The  exposed 
edges  are  turned  in  as  shown  in  Fig.  99  and  the  terminal  extremity 
fastened  at  the  side  with  adhesive. 

In  covering  either  of  the  parietal  regions  alone  the  bandage  is 
fixed  as  in  the  l)andage  above,  one  or  two  turns  being  made  so  as  to 
more  firmly  secure  it ;  then  beginning  at  the  occipital  protu- 
berance the  body  is  passed  obliquely  over  the  parietal  eminence  to 
the  forehead,  where  it  is  held  with  the  finger  directly  above  the 
eyebrow.     From  here  it  is  doubled  back  and  continued  to  the  oc- 


Kifj.  99. — A  head   roller  liandagc. 

cipital  protuberance  1)elow  the  first  strip  of  bandage,  part  of  its 
external  surface  being  left  exposed.  The  bandage  is  now  brought 
back  to  the  region  of  the  eyebrow;  this  time,  however,  the  body 
passes  above  the  first  layer.  The  body  is  continued  back  and  forth 
in  the  manner  described  until  the  region  is  covered.  Then  the 
bandage  is  secured  by  another  turn  or  two  around  the  head  as  in 
the  beginning.  All  edges  are  turned  under  as  the  folds  are  placed. 
The  terminal  extremity  is  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  strip  of 
adhesive. 

A  recurrent  bandage  is  commonly  employed  to  cover  the  entire 
vertex.  The  initial  extremity  of  a  roller  two  inches  w-ide  and 
six  yards  long  is  fa.stened  by  the  frontooccipital  turns  as  de- 
scribed above,  then  l)eginning  at  the  forehead  the  l)andage  is 
doubled  on  itself  and  brought  directly  over  the  head  to  just  under 
the  occipital  protuberance,  making  a  right  angle  with  the  firf.t  turns. 
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From  here  it  returns  to  the  forehead  only  to  be  taken  back  to  the 
point  beneath  the  protuberance.  This  is  continued,  each  turn  cov- 
ering the  lower  portion  of  that  j?one  before,  until  the  vertex  is 
completely  lost  to  view.  The  ends  of  the  folds  are  then  secured 
by  several  frontooeeipital  folds  and  the  terminal  extremity  having 
been  nicely  brought  to  a  point,  is  held  in  place  with  adhesive. 

In  the  hands  of  some,  as  mentioned  above,  it  is  much  easier  to 
use  an  ordinary  towel  in  bandaging  this  region  of  the  body.     A 


Fig.    100. — A   towel   folded   for  bandaging. 


Fig.    101. — First   step   of  applying  towel   bandage   to   head. 

towel,  preferably  16x24  inches,  and  one  that  has  been  washed 
frequently  and  is  therefore  soft  and  easily  handled,  is  folded  as 
in  Fig.  100.  For  the  adult  head,  unless,  of  course,  too  much  dress- 
ing has  been  already  placed,  this  size  towel,  folded,  w411  be 
found  most  satisfactory.  After  folding  the  towel,  the  center  of 
the  largest  surface  shown  in  the  figure  is  placed  directly  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  region  of  the  initial  fold  passing  under  the 
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occipital  protuberance.  The  ends  are  then  brought  across  the  sides 
of  the  head  above  the  oars,  and  fastened  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
as  in  Fi^.  101.  Here  it  can  be  made  as  tight  as  desired  by  simply 
pulling  the  two  extremes  of  the  initial  fold  and  then  pinning  them 
in  place. 

The  corners  of  the  towel  now  protrude  as  seen  in  Fig.  101, 
one  having  been  simply  tucked  under  the  other.  The  opposite 
corner  is  at  once  brought  over  firmly  and  smoothly  and  fastened 
as  in  Fig.  102. 

If  it  is  unnecessary  to  include  the  eye  (or  eyes),  the  initial  fold 
of  the  towel  is  simply  brought  further  down  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
above  the  ears  and  fastened  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In  this 
case  the  completing  folds  will  be  shorter  than  the  preceding  band- 


Fig.     lOJ. — The     completed     head     bandage,       Fig.   103. — The  completed  head  bandage,  eye 
eyes    and    ears    (if    desired)    included.  (^r   eyes)    excluded. 

age  and  will  terminate  as  in  Fig.  103,  the  same  tucking  process  hav- 
ing been  carried  out  as  in  Fig.  102. 

In  bandaging  a  stump  the  recurrent  roller  bandage  (Fig.  104) 
may  be  applied.  It  is  placed,  in  the  main,  as  a  recurrent  bandage 
of  the  head,  and  need  not  be  further  described.  A  towel  is  easily 
utilized  here.  One  about  the  same  as  that  in  Fig.  100  is  folded  as 
there  depicted  and  the  initial  fold  is  fastened  around  the  extremity 
just  above  the  stump.  The  corners  are  then  tucked  in  and  pinned 
as  in  Fig.  101.  It  is  further  secured  by  adding  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster.  The  size  of  the  towel  depends  on  the  size  of  the  stump 
and  the  amount  of  dressings. 

If  such  bandages  are  applied  properly,  they  will  stay  on  in- 
definitely,  and   will   not   become   roughened   and   disarranged   so 
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qwickly  as  the  roller  bandage.  In  unruly  patients  or  the  delirious, 
it  may  become  necespwry  to  attach  muslin  straps  behind  the  ears 
and  on  the  lower  edfte  of  the  towel  so  that  they  can  be  tied  under 
the  chill  in  order  to  insure  against  the  slipping  of  the  bandage. 

When  one  eye  alone  is  to  be  included  in  the  head  bandage  the 
bandage  is  folded  as  in  Fig.  105,  and  applied  as  in  Fig.  101,  except 
that  the  side  of  the  head  and  the  adjacent  eye  are  covered  by  the 
initial  fold  of  the  towel.  The  corners  are  tucked  in  as  was  done 
in  Fig.  102.  The  (inal  appearance  of  the  bandage  is  shown  in  this 
figure. 

More  extensive  coveriiifr  of  the  head,  i.e.,  one  which  includes 
the  cheek  as  well  as  the  eye,  usually  requires  a  larger  towel.  A 
size  ]fix28  inches  is  very  desirable.  It  is  folded  as  in  Fig.  105. 
One  corner  is  twisted  preparatory  to  placing  under  the  chin,  as  in 
Fig.  lOfi.  The  initial  fold  of  (he  towel  is  now  adjusted  around  the 
neck  and  then  piinied  to  the  twisted  corner.     This  gives  the  left 


side,  the  one  retiuiring  the  bandage  in  the  first  place,  more  towel 
than  the  right,  as  depicted  in  the  figure.  The  latter  is  first  brought 
over  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  cranium,  and  being  tucked  in 
firmly,  is  at  once  covered  by  the  former  so  as  to  make  a  smooth, 
even  covering,  the  bandage  being  finished  as  in  Fig.  107.  The 
extent  of  the  face  covered  on  the  right  side  is  regulated  by  folding 
the  towel  to  the  desired  extent.  In  bandaging  the  left  side  of  the 
face  and  head,  the  towel  shown  in  Fig.  105  is  folded  so  as  to 
present  a  right  twisted  corner  instead  of  the  left,  and  the  folds  made 
accordingly.  The  po.sterior  aspect  of  the  bandage  shown  in  Fig. 
108  appears  in  Fig.  109. 
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Other  bandages  of  the  head  including  portions  beside  the  cranium 
and  excluding  the  towel  coverings,  are  explained  in  text  books  on 
Minor  Surgery.  One  of  these  Avhieh  proves  at  times  a  valuable 
dressing  is  the  Barton  bandage  or  some  modification  of  it.  In 
placing  this  bandage  the  initial  extremity  of  a  bandage,  two 
inches  wide  and  six  yards  long,  is  held  at  the  center  of  the  vertex, 
and  the  body  carried  over  the  left  parietal  bone,  under  the  oc- 
cipital protuberance  and  then  over  the  right  parietal  bone  to  the 
point  of  starting.  From  here  it  passes  over  the  left  temporal  bone 
in  front  of  the  ear,  along  the  side  of  the  face  to  the  chin,  under 
this,  then  up  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  head  to  the  starting 
point  again.  The  ])ody  of  the  bandage  is  now  carried  over  the 
left  parietal  bone  again  to  the  point  under  the  occipital  pro- 
tuberance where  it  is  extended  around  the  right  base  of  the  skull 


Fir.    107. — Final    step    for    bandtigc    of    face 
Fig.    106. — First   step   of   face   bandage.  and    eye. 

along  the  right  inferior  maxilla  and  then  around  the  left  base 
of  the  skull  to  just  below  the  occipital  protuberance  where  it  then 
follows  the  former  strip  of  bandage  to  the  center  of  the  vertex. 
The  process  Ls  repeated  several  times  until  the  desired  number 
of  turns  are  made.  This  bandage  is  frequently  modified  by  adding 
a  frontooccipital  turn  before  any  of  the  turns  are  repeated.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished  the  turns  are  followed  out  in  the  order 
named  above  until  the  bandage  is  completed,  the  intersections  being 
secured  by  means  of  adhesive  or  safety  pins,  care  having  l)een  taken 
that  all  edges  were  turned  under  during  the  application. 

For  the  many  other  bandages  of  the  head  the  reader  is  referred 
to  text  books  on  Minor  Surgery. 
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Neck  Bandages. — One  of  the  simplest  bandages  of  the  neck  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  110.  It  consists  simply  in  a  strip  of  gauze 
covering  the  dressing  over  the  Avonnd  and  fastened  in  place  by  two 
strips  of  adhesive.  This  is  a  particularly  useful  dressing  for  goiter 
patients,  since  it  does  not  necessarily  encase  the  whole  neck.  It 
w^as  first  brought  to  my  attention  at  the  ]\rayo  Clinic. 

Another  simple  dressing  of  the  neck  is  tliat  shown  in  Fig.  111. 
A  roll  of  gauze  15  x  15  mesh  to  the  inch  is  phiced  over  the  lesion  on 
the  neck,  which  in  this  case,  is  hi<r]\  up,  reaching  nearly  to  the  lobe 
of  the  ear.  In  order  to  force  the  dressing  to  cover  the  lesion  without 
resorting  to  a  head  bandage,  a  ])iece  of  card])oard  or  several  layers 


Kig.    108. — Final    step    in    hood    bandage    for        Fig-      109. —Posterior     appearance     of     hood 
sides   of   face   and   head.  bandage. 

of  paper  are  cut  as  in  the  figure  and  incorporated  in  the  dressing. 
The  idea  was  originated  and  carried  out  by  Frelich  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic. 

An  ordinary  unfolded  towel  may  be  utilized  as  a  neck  bandage. 
It  is  placed  around  the  neck  and  over  the  wound  dressings  without 
any  preliminary  folding  and  pinned  as  in  Fig.  112.  The  small 
towel  as  shown  in  Fij?.  100  fulfills  this  requirement  very  well. 

This  neck  covering  can  also  be  used  as  the  upper  part  of  a  breast 
bandage.  A  towel  long  enough  to  reach  around  the  i)atient  is 
folded  at  the  sides  and  then  passed  around  the  chest  and  pinned 
as  in  Fig.  114.  The  posterior  aspect  of  the  combined  bandage  is 
shown  in  Fig.  113. 

Probably  a  more  secure  bandage  and  one  meetinj?  the  same 
demands  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  108.  A  towel  just  larfj:e  enough  to 
fit  the  patient  comfortably  is  folded  in  its  longest  dimensions  (Fig. 
115).     The   initial  fold   is   placed   directly   around   the   neck   and 
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held  ill  position  with  a  safety  pin,  The  ends  of  the  towel  as  shown 
liy  the  borders  in  Fig.  108  are  then  brought  aromid  the  shoulder 
under  the  arm  pits  and  pinned  at  the  back.  In  order  to  force  the 
liandage  to  remain  snugly  fit  in  front  and  also  keep  the  sides  of  the 
towel  in  place,  one  or  more  -safety  pins  are  placed  as  shown. 

This  chest  bandage  is  used  in  connection  with  the  head  band- 
age as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  but  it  is  a  useful  bandage  ap- 
plied without  any  complicating  head  dressings,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  faet,  is  far  more  frequently  employed  separately. 


Ill  bandaging  the  chest  alone,  a  simple  towel  folded  as  in  Pig. 
115  is  taken  by  its  farthest  corners  and  brought  around  the  body, 
the  initial  fold  of  the  towel  reaching  the  lowest  point  on  the  chest, 
while  the  ends  encircle  the  arms  as  in  Fig.  116,  and  are  pinned  at 
the  back  as  shown  in  Fig.  117.  The  pin  in  front  (Fig.  116)  merely 
holds  the  two  sides  of  the  towel  in  close  approximation.     Such  a 
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exli'iul  bcncalli  a  liirtrcr  towel  wliu-h  covers  the  whole  of  the  arm 
(Ki(j.  120).  The  breast  wmiiid  protceleil  with  gauze  and  a  sufficient 
aiiioiiiit  of  cotton  heing  plaeed  niider  the  nrm,  this  extremity  is 
lironght  over  onto  tlie  chest  and  the  eml  of  the  towel  pinned  to  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  The  front  of  the  bandage  is  made 
straight  at  the  points  of  contact  by  tneking  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  end  of  the  towel  (Fig.  120),  Safety  pins  are  put  at  desira- 
l>le  points,  one  supporting  the  hand  in  its  present  position.  Fig. 
121  shows  the  posterior  aspect  of  this  bandage.  The  pins  are  hold- 
ing in  position  the  towel  which  was  placed  over  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  shoulder. 


A  bandage  which  only  partially  limits  the  arm  is  used  by  some 
at  this  early  stage.  In  these  eases  the  shoulder  bandage  as  shown  in 
Fig.  118  is  put  on  at  the  close  of  the  operation  and  the  circular 
towel  brought  around  the  arm  as  in  Fig.  120,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  including  the  forearm.  The  two  surfaces  are  pinned  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  arm  as  they  meet  here,  after  encircling  it,  and  the 
end  now  passing  on  meets  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  two 
are  pinned  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  The  arm  is  partially  re- 
stricted further  by  placing  a  wide  strip  of  gauze  around  the  wrist 
and  pinning  this  to  the  towel  around  the  chest. 

The  following  day,  when  all  bleeding  has  stopped,  and  it  is 
desired  to  release  the  arm  from  the  bandage,  which  was  jmt  on  the 
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patient  while  still  on  the  operating  table,  this  is  removed  with- 
out disturbing  the  dressings  and  a  shoulder  bandage  as  depicted  in 
Fig.  118  is  placed  on  the  patient,  the  towel  being  forced  to  fit,  if 
necessary,  by  pinning  it  just  above  the  shoulder.  A  large  unfolded 
towel  is  now  brought  directly  around  the  body  close  up  under  the 
axilla  (Fig.  122)  and  pinned  in  front  parallel  with  the  long  axis 
of  the  body,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  tuck  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  end  of  the  towel  to  accomplish  this  end.  The  shoulder  towel 
bandage,  and  the  circular  towel  bandage  are  further  fastened 
by  means  of  safety  pins  as  shown  in  Fig.  123.  Further  restraint 
being  unnecessary  the  gauze  cuff  {Vig.  124)  is  left  off  the  wrist. 
A  double-breasted  bandage  is  made  by  simply  adding  another 


iMg.   115. — The  towel   folded  as  used  in  chest  bandages. 


Fig.   lie— A  lowcl  chest  bandage.  Fig.    1 17.— Posterior   view   of  chest   bandage. 

towel  to  the  left  shoulder  as  in  Fig.  125,  or  else  placing  a  left 
shoulder  bandage  as  in  Fig.  118. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  arm  secured,  methods  resorted 
to  in  Figs.  120  or  124  are  easily  carried  out. 

Instances  requiring  still  more  fixation,  as  after  operations  for 
fractured  clavicle,  etc.,  where  the  towel  bandage  would  be  applied 
by  un.skilled  hands,  it  may  be  safer  to  use  the  well-knowm  Velpeau. 
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The  skin  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed  and  powdered  with  talcum, 
suitable  padding  placed  in  the  axilla  and  the  other  portions  of  the 
body  to  be  covered  are  protected  with  sheet  wadding.  The  arm  is 
acutely  flexed  (Fig.  126)  and  brought  across  the  chest  so  that  the 
palm  surface  of  the  hand  of  the  affected  side  rests  on  the  opposite 


Fig.   118.— Towel  chest  shoulder  bandage  held 
in   place   by   strij)   of  gauze. 


Fig.   119. — Chest  shoulder  bandage  as  shown 
from   behind. 


Fig.     120. — Chest    towel    bandage    with    arm 

included. 


Fig.    121. — Fig.   120   as  viewed   from  behind. 


shoulder  close  to  the  base  of  the  neck.  Two  or  more  bandages  2Y2 
inches  wide  will  be  required.  The  initial  end  of  a  roller  is  held 
over  the  body  of  the  .scapula  of  the  sound  side.  The  body  of  the 
bandage  is  now  carried  over  the  unsound  shoulder  at  its  outer  part 
and  down  along  the  lateral  surface  of  the  arm  (Fig.  127),  under 
the  elbow  and  then  across  the  body  to  the  axilla  of  the  opposite 
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side  to  the  bc>;iiiiiiiig  point.  This  turn  is  repeated  once  or  twice 
ill  onici-  t<i  llioroiigLIy  anchor  the  haiidagp.  Starting  again  at  the 
scapular  ri'ttioJJ.  the  bjindiifrc  is  lit'oiight  <lirecll,v  around  the  body 


across  the  point  of  tlie  cMiow,  across  tho  axilhi  of  the  sound  side 
and  back  iif^iiin  to  tlie  jilace  of  starting.  Tlio  handttge  is  now  carried 
over  the  uiisoiiiul  sliouUlcr,  cnveriiifj;  Iho  inner  two-thirds  of  the 
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strip  which  has  gone  before,  passes  behind  the  elbow  and  follows 
the  course  of  the  first  strips,  care  being  taken  to  cover  the  upper 


FEj.  126.— Fir*l  ilage  of  Velp«u.  Fig.    127.— SiconJ   stage   of   Velptau 


Fig.    128— Tbird   ilage   of   VcL|«au. 


two-thirds  of  these  as  the  bandage  crosses  the  back  to  its  starting 
point  over  the  scapula.    The  process  is  now  repeated  until  the  arm 
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is  bound  scciircly  iiiid  all  siirfaees  eovered,  the  bandage  traveling 
from  without  inwju-ds  hitoss  the  shoiihler,  tmd  upwards  across  the 
arm  and  chest  (Fiiis.  128  and  123).  The  t<<rniinal  extremity  is 
fastened  with  adhesive  where  it  ends,  Otiier  strips  of  adhesive  are 
used  at  points  which  are  in  dan<rcr  of  Klipping. 


Bandiifress  of  llie  upper  extremity  may  l)e  composed  of  tlie  regular 
roller  or  conimon  towel.  In  utilizing  Ihe  former  the  spica  of  the 
shcmlder,  the  fifrmc  of  cif;hf  at  the  enn)w  or  the  spiral  reverse  for 
the  whole  arm  is  usually  employed. 
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Description  of  these  is  superfluous.  The  same,  however,  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  towel,  this  folded  and  applied  as  shown  in 
Pig.  130,  which  depicts  the  method  of  bandaging  the  lower  ex- 
tremity is  also  used  here.  The  extent  of  the  surface  to  be  covered 
regulates  the  size  of  the  towel  and  the  length  of  the  initial  fold. 
A  larger  surface  requires  a  larger  towel,  and  the  length  of  the 
bandage  determines  the  amount  of  towel  turned  under.    Figs.  131 


and  132  depict  a  good  gauze  bandage  for  the  shoulder  and  arm 
(Mayo  Clinic),  while  Fig,  133  shows  how  the  neck  can  be  protected 
from  pressure. 

In  placing  a  towel  bandage  of  the  hand,  the  towel  should  be 
about  16x20  inches  and  folded  as  iu  Fig.  134.  The  initial  fold 
is  brought  around  the  wrist  and  secured  with  a  safety  pin.     Then 
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the  side  of  the  towel  is  brought  under  the  thumb  and  the  edges 
tucked  nicely  over  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  (Fig.  135)  the 
towel  then  ready  to  complete  the  final  folds  is  straightened  out  as  in 
Fig.  135.    This  is  now  simply  wound  around  the  hand  and  pinned 


Fig.   134. — A  towel  folded  for  purpose  of  bandaging  hand.     First  step. 


Fig.   135. — Second  stop  in   towel   bandage  of  band. 


Fig.    136. — Final    step    of    towel    bandage    of        Fig.    137. — Final    step    of    towel    bandage    of 
hand.      Palmer  aspect.  hand.      Dorsal   aspect. 


as  ill  Fig.  13G,  which  shows  the  dorsal  surface,  while  Fig.  137  shows 
the  palmar  surface.  The  whole  procedure  resolves  itself  into  start- 
ing with  the  right  sized  towel  with  some  of  its  parts  folded  on  the 
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bias.  The  i-ost  is  a  matter  of  individual  folding  of  the  towel  so  aa 
to  make  a  neat  appearance. 

Bandaging  the  fingers  is  best  done  with  the  roller  bandage, 
the  description  of  which  is  found  in  books  on  this  subject. 

Abdominal  bandaging  is  accomplished  by  the  abdominal  dressing 
and  binders  deseiibed  elsewhere  in  this  boolt. 


Bandages  of  the  lower  extremities  are  usually  composed  of  the 
roller  as  for  the  arm.  Here  too  the  spica  of  the  groin,  knee,  ankle, 
and  foot  or  the  spiral  reverse  of  the  whole  lower  limb  need  not  be 
described.  Towels  taking  the  place  of  these  bandages  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figures.     ¥ig.  138  shows  a  towel  folded  pre- 
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paratory  to  covering  the  thigh.  The  initial  fold  is  first  anchored 
around  the  thigh  by  means  of  a  safety  pin  and  then  the  rest  of  the 
towel  is  simply  folded  around,  drann  firmly  and  finally  completed 
as  in  Fig.  139.  A  roll  of  gauze  or  folded  towel  fixed  around  the 
waist  supports  the  upper  comer  of  the  towel  by  means  ot  a  pin. 
For  more  extensive  covering  of  the  limb  a  larger  towel  is  secured 
and  the  initial  fold  is  made  much  shorter  than  in  Fig.  138.  In  this 
instance  it  is  first  placed  just  above  the  ankle,  the  towel  now  is 
simply  drawn  around  the  limb  and  pinned  as  in  Fig.  140.    A  band 


of  lowel  bandage  of 


of  gauze  pinned  to  the  waist  band  keeps  it  firm  along  the  course 
of  the  extremity. 

In  bandaging  the  foot  the  towel  which  is  best  used  is  much  smaller 
than  the  one  employed  on  the  limb  above.  It  is  folded  as  in  Fig.  141, 
wlien  the  foot  is  placed  onto  it,  the  corner  nearest  the  heel  is  brought 
up  around  the  plantar  surface  of  the  foot.  The  end  of  the  towel 
is  now  pulled  tightly  over  the  dorsal  surface  and  tucked  in  on 
the  inner  side  (Fig.  142)  the  other  end  of  the  towel  is  folded 
over  the  toes  as  in  I-Tg.  143,  the  final  appenrance  of  the  bandage 
being  something  like  that  in  Fig.  144.    Pins  arc  placed  at  convenient 
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points  and  any  tucking  of  the  towel  necessary  to  make  a  firmer 
as  well  as  a  neater  appearance  to  the  dressing. 

T-bandages  are  very  useful.  They  are  either  single  (Fig.  145,) 
or  double  (Fig.  146),  and  are  used  mostly  for  holding  perineal 
dressings  in  place.  The  single  T-bandage  is  composed  of  two  strips 
of  unbleached  muslin  hemmed  and  sewed  together  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  **T."  The  top  strip  should  be  about  4x38  inches,  the 
other  strip  3  x  16  to  20  inches. 

The  double  T-bandage  is  made  the  same  way,  the  part  employed 
to  pass  around  the  body  has  the  same  dimensions  but  the  part  which 
passes  over  the  perineum  is  divided  in  the  middle  (Fig.  146).  This 
piece  is  the  same  length  as  in  the  single  '*T*'  but  is  an  inch  or  more 
wider. 

A  T-binder  of  the  chest  is  a  very  handy  contrivance  at  times. 
It  is  composed  of  a  bandage  about  twelve  inches  in  width  and  long 


Fig.    H5.>-Single   T-bandage. 


Fig.    146.— Double-tailed   T-bandage. 


enough  to  pass  around  an  adult's  body.  The  strip  is  fastened  to 
its  upper  edge  so  as  to  pass  over  the  shoulder.  Another  strip 
passing  over  the  opposite  shoulder  is  sometimes  used.  The  strips 
are  pinned  in  front,  so  also  is  the  binder,  all  slack  being  taken  out 
by  mean  of  pins. 

Suspensory  bandages  are  extremely  necessary  after  operations 
involving  the  testes  or  any  part  of  the  anatomy  near  this  region 
as  well  as  the  groin. 

For  the  first  few  days  ordinary  adhesive  plaster  strapped  to  the 
sides  of  the  thighs  and  passing  directly  under  the  testes  may  be 
used.  Cotton  is  placed  directly  under  the  testes  so  as  to  avoid 
possible  irritation  and  give  a  still  better  support.     (Fig.  62.) 
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An  ordinary  pieec  of  f;:auze  brouji^lit  around  the  testes  and  held 
with  adhesive  alone  makes  a  (|uite  effieient  suspensory  so  loiigr 
as  the  patient  remains  in  bed. 

Adhesive  plaeed  direetly  on  the  serotum  and  then  fastened  to  the 
abdominal  wall  is  sometimes  employed.  The  scrotum,  unless  shaved, 
will  give  more  or  less  pain  due  to  the  hair  which  will  be  pulled  by 
the  adhesive.  It  holds  the  scrotum  well  up  and  prevents  edema,  but 
on  account  of  the  fault  mentioned  is  not  a  comfortable  suspensory. 

By  far  the  best  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  one  consisting  of 
a  web  body  which  supports  the  testes  and  at  the  same  time  is 
itself  held  in  i)lace  by  a  small  waist  band  and  perineal  straps. 
This  suspensory  is  best  used  late  in  the  course  of  the  recovery 
since  a  better  fit  can  be  obtained  at  this  time  as  the  edema  will  have 
disappeared  from  the  scrotum  and  unnecessary  irritation  and  pres- 
sure from  the  straps  are  avoided  at  a  time  when  the  tissues  are 
most  susceptible  to  injury.  The  surgeon  should  fit  these  suspen- 
sories, as  one  too  tight  will  cause  trauma  and  swelling,  while  one 
too  large  is  of  little  value. 

The  most  importjint  immobilizing  dressing  is  the  plaster  of  Paris 
bandage.  P'ixation  bandages  have  been  in  use  many  centuries,  a 
mixture  of  other  material,  such  as  chalk,  mussel  shells,  albumen,  oil, 
hemp,  etc.,  having  ])een  utilized  in  their  manufacture.  It  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  however,  that  the  plaster 
of  Paris  bandage,  which  now  holds  the  foremost  place  in  this  kind 
of  dressings,  came  into  common  use. 

The  bandage,  as  ordinarily  employed,  is  bought  ready  made 
from  the  stores,  and  so  often  does  not  fulfill  the  expectations  of  the 
operator.  This  is  due  to  many  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  con- 
tain too  much  calcium  carbonate,  which  prevents  complete  harden- 
ing of  the  ])laster,  when  mixed  with  water.  The  plaster  may  have 
absorbed  too  much  water,  due  to  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
drying  out  such  ])laster,  it  may  have  become  too  hot,  and  thereby 
rendered  it  almost  useless,  since  it  then  takes  up  water  poorly. 
The  i)laster  may  have  been  shaken  from  the  meshes  of  the  crinolin 
by  too  severe  handling  in  shii)ping,  etc. 

The  most  satisfactory  bandage  is  one  made  of  crinolin  (25x25 
meshes  to  the  inch)  and  the  best  grade  of  dental  impression  plaster, 
smoothly  and  uniformly  filling  the  meshes  throughout  the  band- 
age. Such  bandages  are  conveniently  made  by  buying  crinolin 
bv  the  bolt.  Each  l)olt  contains  twelve  yards,  folded  in  half-yard 
lengths.     The  bolt  is  cut  at  the  sixth  fold,  which  exacth'  divides 
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it,  leaving  therefore  six  yards  to  the  piece.  Each  piece  of  crinolin 
is  now  rolled  on  a  yard  stick  (Fig.  96,  page  441),  and  put  away 
for  a  week  or  more  until  the  former  creases  have  disappeared  from 
it;  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  roll  is  placed  into  a  miter  box,  and 
cut  with  a  Christy  knife,  into  widths  the  size  of  the  required  band- 
age. The  miter  box  (Fig.  96),  as  employed  by  Pattingson,  who 
l)repares  all  the  bandages  used  at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  is  beveled 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  pressure  from  the  top  forces  absolute  fixa- 
tion of  the  crinolin,  during  the  cutting,  which  naturally  insures 
a  more  uniform  roll.  As  employed  at  this  clinic,  the  rolls  are 
4  and   6   inches,   respectively,   though   any   size  roll   may   be   cut. 


Fig.  147. — Pattingson's  plaster  bandage  rolling  machine  used  at  Mayo  Clinic. 

the   side.) 


(Viewed   from 


rig.   148. — rattingson's  [>laster  bandage  rolling  machine  used  at  Mayo  Clinic.     (Viewed  from 

above.) 


The  crinolin  roll  is  first  ''squared"  at  the  end,  then  as  the  band- 
ages are  cut,  the  frayed  edges  are  carefully  freed  of  the  threads, 
which  immediately  form  the  side  of  the  bandage.  This  precaution 
I)revents  the  hands  of  the  operator  becoming  entangled  in  a  useless 
mass  of  threads,  as  he  attempts  to  apply  the  dressing. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  is  next  added  to  the  bandage.  This  can 
])e  done  either  by  hand,  or  l)y  using  .some  instrument  especially  made 
for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  best  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  is  that  employed  by  Pattingson  (Figs.  147  and  148).  He 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  this  instrument  in  detail,  l)ut  in  the 
main  it  consists  of  a  rectangular  tin-lined  wooden  box,  so  arranged 
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fliat  the  crimiliii  is  (Ininii  fnim  a  s|iiiu]lo  iit  one  end  of  the  box, 
tlirongli  the  plaster  to  the  spindle  at  Ihe  other  end.  The  proper 
proportion  of  plaster  deposil  is  autonuitietilly  regulated  hy  a 
sliding  gnte  in  the  middle  of  the  Imix.  whieh  is  aeenrately  set  and 
held  in  place  l>y  a  side  pin  so  thai  it  arrnnfres  that  the  meshes  arc 
exactly  and  nnifomily  filled  with  the  jdaster.  A  metal  weight  at- 
tached to  a  enrved  tin  whieh  supports  the  rol!  forees  the  bandage 
to  be  rolled  at  the  proper  tifrhtness.  This  latter  is  very  important, 
since  a  bandage  tfio  lifrhlly  rolled  does  not  absorb  the  water  readily, 
and  one  too  loosely  rolled  does  not  retain  the  plaster. 

A  small  metal  pan.  ivliieh  eatelies  the  excess  of  plaster  as  th« 
btindafre  revolves,  is  retained  at  the  end  of  the  box.  The  spindles 
are  so  arranged  thai  by  moving  a  special  hoard,  any  sized  bandage 
can  be  rolled. 


m 


When  the  bandage  is  eompletcd,  it  is  removed,  and  rolled  firmly 
backward  and  forward  under  the  edge  of  the  band,  which  doubly 
insures  uniform  distribulion  of  the  plasti-r,  Tlio  terminal  extremity 
of  the  bandage,  having  lieen  encased  in  the  plaster,  is  pinned  to 
the  body  of  the  bandage. 

When  bandages  are  rolled  by  band,  the  eriiiolin  bandage  is 
dragged  over  a  heap  of  plaslci-  of  T'aris  as  wide  or  wider  than  the 
width  of  it  anil  as  the  I'oll  of  (he  plaster  bandage  is  begun,  plaster 
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is  N|ii-iiikl(.><]  (HI  till'  u|»iii'r,  cxiiDsi'il  imrliiin  oi'  tlic  cririDliii,  in  onlcr 
1(1  ('((iially  tliomiifrlily  irnj)n'Knat('  it  h.s  llif  Inwcr  sidi'  is  iilri'snly  wi-U 
CDViTcd  liy  its  (-((ntiict  witli  the  plasior  lyinji  iiikIvi-  il.  Tin-  nill  is 
iiuhU"  liKKe  iiiul  pvcii,  llic  itioccss  lu'liiir  in'st  i-iirncd  imt  (in  s'linc 
liaid  siii't'aco  ill  ihc  font  "f  tin-  lifii|i  of  i>ljisli'r. 

Ill  iirilci-  1(1  prevent  the  liiiiKlajrc  i'nnii  Hl)siir])i]i<;  nioistniv  from 
Ilio  ntiiKiNplu'ri'.  and  tlnTchy  ri'n(l(>rini;  it  wsclt'ss,  I*ii1lin>rs<in  vnlls 


1 
i 
i 


llii'  ItainIaLTf  in  ii  iriir»l  ■rrinii-  of  tissue  |iii|»cr  ns  in  V'Ja.   14!l. 
)iiiptT  wliicli  sniToniKU  tlii>  liiinilat-'c  is  s<i  tirriui^rcil  llnit  nnly 
enil  rrniaiiis  ii|K'h,  to  In-  i-lnscil  Inter.  Iiy  a  iwist  »f  lln-  |ia|>i'i'. 
<-(.iii[.li'te<I  l>iin(Ia<;r  then  is  (.liK-e.t  in  a  tin  l«ix  in  a  .liy  plaen 
kepi  ill  teailJiicss  fur  iinincliale  iiso. 
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Tlie  paper  is  held  in  place  by  a  small  rubber  band  around  the 
roll.  The  wrapped  bandages  are  now  stored  in  tightly  covered 
tin  boxes,  located  in  some  dry  plaee,  where  they  are  kept  ready 
for  use.  As  soon  as  they  are  re(iuired,  the  number  necessary  for 
completing  the  dressing  is  brought  out,  and  placed  near  the  bucket 
of  water  in  which  they  are  to  be  immersed. 

In  wetting  the  bandage,  preparatory  to  its  immediate  use,  ive 
do  not  remove  the  paper,  but  tear  away  the  ends,  so  as  to  allow 
free  access  of  water  and  at  the  same  time  allow  no  plaster  to  es- 
cape. The  bandage  is  immersed  slowly,  and  is  then  held  beneath  the 
surface  until  all  bubbles  have  ceased  to  appear,  and  the  original 
hard  roll  is  soft  and  pliable.    It  is  now  taken  from  the  liquid,  and 


Fig.    151. — A  device  for  expressing  water  from   jilaster   of   Paris  bandages. 

the  excess  gently  squeezed  out,  by  compressing  with  a  hand  holding 
each  end  of  the  bandage.  The  paper  is  at  once  removed,  and  the 
bandage  is  then  ready  for  use. 

Henderson,  at  the  ^Fayo  Clinic  employs  a  readyraade  vrire  stage 
(Fig.  150)  supported  by  a  long  rod  which  he  uses  to  immerse  his 
bandages.  This  is  a  convenient  contrivance,  when  a  large  amount 
of  such  work  is  required,  but  ordinarily  the  hand  alone  is  suflScient 
for  this  purpose,  or  a  i)()tnt()-masher  may  be  employed  as  is  done 
at  Rochester  (Fig.  15]). 

Regardless  of  the  method,  however,  immersion  should  be  so  timed 
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lliiit  11  ]jatnla;ri'  is  kopt  icatly  f(ir  instiiiit  use,  so  as  not  to  dehiy  the 
operator. 

TIio  water  ivhicli  is  iisually  employed  is  warm,  and  wiliioiit  the 
addition  of  salt,  ahim,  Miffar,  ete.  In  elieaper  grades  of  plaster, 
sueli  i-]i<'niii-al  adjuvants  are  found  useful  in  l)rin{ting  about  f|^liel^e^ 
si'ttins.  lint  with  the  high  grade  denial  impression  plaster,  this  is 
nnnoeossary. 

\Vheii  the  floor,  lahle.  and  surroundings,  have  heen  ado<|iiately 
protected  hy  newspapers,  the  patient  is  plai-ed  in  position,  the  skin 
jtowdered,  and  the  trieot  applied.  After  the  hony  proniineiiees  have 
heen  proteeted  with  heavy  fell  or  eotton,  the  jilaster  is  then  applied. 
Care  must  he  taken  not  to  use  too  mueli  padding,  as  this,  at  times, 
interferes  with  the  firm  support  of  the  handage. 

T'nfortiiiiately,  this  dressing  is  most  often  required  in  patients 
whn  are  hedridden.     It   is  always  a   mailer  of  more  or  less  im- 


pfirtnnee,  as  to  what  method  is  best  pursued  in  getting  the  patient 
in  |ic.sltiiin  for  the  application  of  lliis  important  dressing.  In  cases 
ri'r[iiirin£r  a  spiea  of  the  tliigh,  including  a  dressing  also  for  the 
hody  and  liuih,  I  have  found  the  following  procedure  a  very  gond 
one:  ilic  patient  is  taken  from  his  lied  and  wheeled  to  the  opcraiiiif; 
roiiiii.  where  he  is  placed  upon  the  operating  table.  Wlu-n  jn-opir 
preeautions  have  been  taken  so  that  he  does  not  become  ehilli'd. 
he  is  brought  Avell  doAvn,  so  that  his  lower  limlw  exiend  olT  the 
table,  and  are  supported  hy  an  assistant.    A  homemade  plaster  box 
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is  ])I;u'od  under  the  \tw]y.    Kiirlin'r  »iii|)|)(irt  Mian  this  is  ilecmed  sii- 
pprflnnus. 

The  piastfr  Iinx,  which   is  Iho  seiret   of  nootl  support  in   such 
cnsos,  hikI  oiii>  wliii-li  hv  cniploy,  wjis  devised  by  HIair.     it  is  simply 


a  wooden  box  made  of  liiidiei-  lU  iiielies  llui-k.  It  is  24  inches  loug, 
20  incdies  ividc,  c-imtains  no  sides  or  lop,  but  the  end  pieces  are  8 
iueJies  liish.    On  llie  surface  of  (he  end  pit'ees,  and  near  tlie  center, 
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are  located  two  iron  supports  for  the  two  iron  strips  (Fig.  152)  which 
bear  the  weight  of  the  patient.  The  iron  strips  are  2  inches  wide, 
y^  inch  thick,  and  are  malleable,  so  that  they  can  be  bent  to  fit  the 
curve  of  the  patient's  back.  The  box  as  usually  employed  is  shown 
in  Fig.  154  though  in  some  cases  it  can  be  turned  over  as  in  Fig. 
153  and  a  metal  support  given  the  hips.  I  have  found  this  last 
method  not  nearly  so  efficient  as  using  the  box  alone. 

In  cases  requiring  a  cast  of  the  leg  only,  this  may  be  supported 
])y  strips  of  muslin  bandaging,  which  are  attached  to  iron  piping, 
located  directly  over  this  bed  and  patient.  It  is  held  in  place  by 
two  wooden  supports,  strapped  to  the  bed.  When  the  cast  has  been 
made,  the  muslin  is  cut,  and  the  defect  closed  by  a  few  turns  of  the 
bandage.  This  method  is  very  efficacious  in  handling  large  patients, 
when  one  is  short  of  help.  It  is  not  so  convenient  when  the  hip  and 
body  are  to  be  encased  in  the  cast.  However,  Avith  the  plaster  box 
placed  under  the  patient,  this  procedure  could  be  carried  out,  even 
in  bed,  though  not  nearly  so  efficiently  as  when  the  patient  is  taken 
to  the  operating  table. 

The  skin,  previously  thoroughly  cleaned,  is  now  sprinkled  with 
talcum  powder,  and  then  covered  with  seamless  tricot  hose.  This 
elastic  material  can  be  secured  in  anv  width  desired,  and  can  be 
stretched  to  snugly  fit  any  portion  of  the  body,  \\nien  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  tricot  here  and  there,  to  perfect  the  fit,  the  several 
parts  are  held  with  adhesive.  Heavy  felt  is  now  placed  across  the 
abdomen  at  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  plaster,  and  another, 
extending  over  the  anterior  superior  spines  of  the  ilii.  Others  are 
placed  over  the  trochanters,  the  knee,  around  the  heel  and  ball  of 
the  foot,  as  in  Fig.  153.  Directly  under  the  top  in  front  a  pillow, 
roll  or  other  filling  may  be  used  to  prevent  too  tight  application  of 
the  bandage  in  this  region,  which  would  embarrass  respiration,  and 
cause  gastric  discomfort.  The  pillow  roll  is  removed  at  the  close 
of  the  procedure. 

The  operators  are  protected  with  gown  and  rubber  gloves.  The 
plaster  bandage,  as  described  above,  is  taken  and  rolled  firmly,  but 
not  tightly,  over  the  areas  to  be  covered.  The  bandage  is  not  al- 
lowed to  wrinkle,  and  each  layer  is  so  placed  that  it  lies  flat.  Re- 
versing the  ])andage  is  unnecessary.  The  plaster  is  kept  smooth  by 
fre(juent  rolling  with  the  hand  throughout  its  application.  In  ap- 
plying the  bandage  as  shown  in  Fig.  155,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  same  amount  of  weight  to  the  hip  opposite  to  that  covered 
with  the  bandage,  or  else  the  patient  will  slip  off  the  box.  This  is 
accompli.shed  by  holding  it  down  with  the  hand  and  at  the  same 
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place  posteriorly,  ia  addition  to  the  iron  strip  and  another  fold  of 
plaster  being  prepared  for  use  elsewhere.  As  the  bandage  nears 
completion,  the  tricot,  which  is  purposely  left  long,  (Fig.  153)  is 
turned  back  over  the  plaster  and  secured  by  additional  folds  (Fig. 
155).  The  completed  bandage  is  light,  well  supported  with  strips 
of  bandage  and  irou  bars,  also  the  skin  protected  along  all  edges 


by  layers  of  felt  or  cotton,  which  is  covered  with  tricot,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  155.  The  trimming  of  the  bandage  takes  place  on  the 
table  while  the  plaster  is  drying  and  is  still  soft,  and  before  the 
tricot  is  turned  over  the  edges.  Otherwise  this  procedure  is  post- 
poned until  the  patient  is  off  the  operating  table,  and  the  cast  is 
dry:  then  upon  wetting  the  part  to  be  trimmed  with  plain  warm 
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water  or  water  in  which  a  little  aeid  (aeetie)  has  been  added,  the 
east  ean  be  easily  eiit  wilh  a  sharp  knife.  The  trieot  is  then  pulled 
over  the  eut  edjtjes  and  fastened  with  adhesive,  ruuning  length- 
wise with  the  turns  of  l)anda<re. 

The  iron  bars  of  the  plaster  box  whi<*h  supported  the  patient  on 
the  tal)le  are  removed  as  shown  in  Kijjf.  ^^}^\  just  as  soon  as  the  cast 
beeonies  hard  enonjrh  to  keep  from  breakinjr  when  these  are  taken 
out. 

Fenestra,  as  shown  in  Fip.  157.  are  nuide  after  the  cast  becomes 
liardene<l.  The  i)laster  eut  from  these  areas  is  strapped  ivith  ad- 
liesive,  and  hehl  in  plaet*.  Casts  rut  to  relieve  tension,  are  also 
strapped  with  adhesivi*  plaster  to  hold  the  i)arts  togrether. 

In  applyinjr  the   initial   layers  of  a   plaster  of  Paris   bandage, 
the  same  rules  as  re*i:ards  any  l)andajre  (eoneerning  the  prevention 
of  eschemia,  venous  stasis,  ete.)  nuist  b(»  observed.    In  addition,  the 
pressure  from  this  unyieldinjr  eoverin^  is  apt  to  produce  necrosis, 
jranjrreiu\  ete.,  so  that   the  bony   jirominenees  ean  hardly  be   too 
eritieally   wat<*hed.      Any    pain   eomplained   of   must   be   carefully 
looked  into,  and  extra  fenestra  eut  if  neeessary  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure and  i^ain.     Neither  the  toes  nor  tin*  finjrers  should  be  incased 
in  sueh  bandajres,  and  when  m\  extremity  is  so  fixed,  most  careful 
attention  must  be  «riven  tln»se  diji:its,  as  eyanosis  and  coolness  are 
the  first  indications  of  the  ban<la<re  beinjr  too  tijrht.     The  position 
whieh  the  ])atient  will  maintain  in  the  east  is  assumed  at  the  be- 
^innin<r  of  the  ap]>li('ation,  and  he  is  held  in  plaec  by  competent 
assistants..     Failure  to  rijridly  enforee  this  rule  often  causes  the 
bandajre  to  bo  applied  inenrreetly,  whieh  is  followed  ])y  breaks  and 
diseomfiture   to    the   pati(Mit,   n(»eessitatinjr  a    rea|>plieation   of   the 
dressin«r. 

A  d<'scription  of  the  various  kinds  of  plaster  bandaf|;eSj  and  the 
indications  for  their  us(\  is  not  cb*emed  ])ro|)er  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  but  T  shouhl  like  to  call  attention  to  the  low  hip  immobilizing 
cast,  Avhich  is  sometimes  employed  in  old  ])eo])le. 

A  hij4:h  dressing:  tiirhtly  bindintr  them  around  the  upper  abdomen 
can  not.  tit  times,  be  tolerated,  and  in  such  eases  it  is  neeessary  not 
only  for  the*  eomfort  of  the  ])atient.  but  also  for  his  actual  safety, 
thnt  such  means  of  tr<*atment  are  not  insisted  upon.  In  these  eases, 
where  su<*h  nu^asur»»s  jire  necessary,  a  low  east  is  ap])lied,  one  which 
extends  to  just  below  the  umbilicus,  and  above  the  knee.  The  cast 
is  Tiindc  as  (b»srribed  above,  but  is  llrndy  sui>i)orted  by  one  wire 
arouml  the  waist,  and  outer  side  of  the  Icjr,  and  one  wire,  bent  so 
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as  to  follow  llic  riirvi',  at  tlif  lower  portion  of  the  cast,  and  extond- 
iiiK  "II  the  inner  siilf  of  ihi-  lliitrli.    The  win-  is  innised  in  the  folds  of 
plaster  so  as  to  iivntii  iiijiiriii^'  the  pntient  or  ptisliitie  throujrli  the 
bandairc  »'i  the  ontsUie. 
Another  haiLilai;<'  is  that  ('iii|)loyeil  by  [leiiilersDH  for  iiiiniohili/iii:! 


thi'  tiriti  ami  shoiilili'r  at'Ier  irans|ilantati<)ii  of  hone  fur  niiniiite<l 
rtjiclni.'s  iif  the  anil.  The  easi  is  appli>-<l  /i./»r.  the  oprralinn.  with 
till-  patient  in  ihf  Maiiiiin«r  juntiire,  wlii.-h  insures  its  ))iTtVi-t  111 
iMirl  avoids  the  iisna)  daiifters  attendant  iip<ni  siieh  dressing's.  The 
IinndaL't'  is  shown  in  Via-  lii^.  A  teiuiHirary  dressiii;:  is  piil  on  the 
ana  to  he  oixTated,  the  same  size  that  ia  to  he  iistil  fidh>wiii}r  the 
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operation.  The  cast  is  made  over  all,  and  is  allowed  to  stay  in 
place  until  it  hardens.  Then  the  plaster  is  wet  along  the  line  of  in- 
cision, and  tlxe  cast  cut  through,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  halves, 
and  is  removed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  158.  A  fenestrum  is  cut  over  the 
operation  site  and  held  in  place  by  adhesive.  Immediately  after  the 
operation,  and  as  soon  as  the  w^ound  is  dressed,  the  two  halves  of 
this  cast  are  placed  around  the  patient,  and  held  together  with 
strips  of  adhesive,  as  in  Fig.  158.  Such  a  dressing  permits  the  pa- 
tient to  be  up  and  around  very  soon  after  the  operation,  without 
the  slightest  danger  of  displacing  any  bony  fragments  from  move- 
ments of  the  arm. 

The  dressing  is  light,  durable,  and  covers  a  small  portion  of 
the  chest  only,  which  prevents  any  interference  with  respiratory 
movements.  The  fenestrum  permits  change  of  dressing  whenever 
desired.  If,  for  any  reason,  discharge  issues  from  the  wound  em- 
braced in  the  cast,  the  edges  of  the  fenestra  are  covered  with  col- 
lodion, which  prevents  moistening,  and  therefore  softening  of  the 
cast,  which  would  soon  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  orig- 
inally intended. 

The  drying  of  the  cast  is  accomplished  by  simply  keeping  it 
uncovered.  As  soon  as  the  patient  returns  from  the  operating  room, 
measures  are  taken  to  carry  out  this  procedure.  If  it  does  not  then 
dry  fast,  an  electric  fan  is  turned  on  it,  or  hot  bags  of  salt  placed 
around  it,  which  drives  away  the  moisture. 

In  removing  the  cast,  the  patient  need  not  leave  his  bed;  this 
is  protected  by  rubber  sheeting,  and  the  floor  with  pai)ers.  Along 
the  line  of  incision,  cotton  strips,  soaked  in  plain  hot  water,  or  hot 
water  to  which  vinegar  has  been  added  are  applied,  and  as  soon 
as  there  is  a  line  of  softening,  the  cast  is  divided  along  its  course 
with  a  sharp  knife,  particular  care  being  exercised  that  the  patient 
is  not  injured  by  the  knife.  The  underlyin^j:  tricot,  cotton,  etc., 
are  cut  with  a  pair  of  bandage  seissors,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  08. 
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chapter  l 
tup:  abdominal  binder 

By  0.  F.  !Mo  Kit  trick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  role  which  abdominal  supports  play  in  the  surgical  con- 
valescent has  always  been  an  uncertain  one.  The  tendency  among 
most  operators  is  to  discard  them  altogether,  a  practice  which  can 
never  meet  with  universal  api)roval,  since  tliere  are  certain  classes 
of  patients  whose  physical  needs  demand  their  use.  Like  all  ques- 
tions involving  human  infirmities,  one  rule  will  not  apply  to  every 
individual,  and  the  indiscriminate  application  of  an  unyielding 
idea,  renders  it  unsafe.  However,  it  is  generally  observed  that  the 
first  few  days'  treatment  of  the  incised  abdominal  wall  is  approx- 
imately the  same  among  the  majority  of  operators,  and  the  va- 
riance of  o])inion  con<'erning  this  subject  is.  in  the  nuiin,  directed 
toward  the  later  ])rotection  to  be  given  it. 

Immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  sewing  necessary 
to  close  the  abdominal  wound,  gauze  (20x20  mesh  to  the  inch) 
is  placed  over  it,  either  flat  or  Huffed,  the  anu)unt  to  b(»  determined 
according  to  whether  or  not  the  wound  is  drained.  A  layer  of  cotton 
batting,  or  a  pad  made  of  cotton  batting,  and  covered  with  gauze, 
is  placed  over  the  flat  gauze,  which  covers  the  wound ;  the  pad 
is  now  strapped  with  2  inch  adhesiv(\  and  the  patient  plac(»d  in  bed. 
This  dressing  is  popular  in  many  of  the  large  clinics.  The  adhesive, 
however,  gives  considerable  support,  if  used  in  4  inch  strips,  and 
applied  well  around  the  body  on  both  sides.  There  is  some  danger 
of  such  binders  coming  oflF,  therel)y  exposing  the  wound  to  infec- 
tion :  otherwise  they  are  inexpen.sive,  easy  of  application,  do  not 
restrict  respiration,  or  any  of  the  body  movements,  and  being  light 
and  cool,  are  especially  comfortable  in  summer. 

It  has  long  been  a  practice  in  hospitals  throughout  the  country, 
however,  to  apply  a  cotton  domestic  binder,  as  in  Fig.  159  in  ad- 
dition to  the  previously  mentioned  dressing,  and  in  many  cases, 
the  dressing  without  the  adhesive  straps.  The  binder  is  first 
pinned  tightly  up  the  front,  and  the  slack  at  the  sides  is  then 
taken  up  by  using  the  pins,  as  in  the  illustration.  I  feel  that,  in 
many  cases  at  least,  such  extra  precautions  could  be  easily  dispensed 
with,  especially  in  those  cases  which  do  not  fall  into  the  class 
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of  iudivttlnuls  to  l>o  sunftesteil  as  favorable  candidatoi  for  such 
treatment.  The  sujiport  wliieh  the  additional  covering  adds  to  the 
properly  applii-d  adhesive,  is  not  siifRi-it'tit,  so  long  as  the  i>atieut 
remains  in  hed,  to  warrant  the  uimeeessary  discomfort  which  it 
sometimes  entails.  Some  hi)s]>itnls  employ  perineal  straps  to  pre- 
vent the  hinder  from  sli|i]iinf;  ujiward.  and  tlins  expo.sing  the  i\-ound; 
these  straps  at  times  give  no  end  of  annoyaneo. 

In  clean  vvonnds.  the  dressings  are  not  disturl)ed,  except  to  make 
snre  the  wound  is  healinti  normally,  until  the  stitches  are  to  be 
removed.  In  diained  wounds  other  measni-e.s  must  be  employed, 
in  order  to  allow  frecjuent  dressings.  In  sueh  eases  the  usual 
dressings  are  employed,  but  the  adhesive  is  drawn  tightly  over  the 
pad  by  means  of  amv/.e  strings,  and  tied.  The  adhesive  is  then 
placed  well  under  the  back,  usually  three  strips  three  inches  wide, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  pull  evenly  with  the  strip  on  the  opposite 


side.  In  placing  the  gauze  string,  eare  is  taken  that  the  strip  is 
made  long  ennusrh  to  come  n]>  well  over  the  dressing,  and  in  line 
with  the  one  on  the  (i])|iosite  side.  The  two  parts  of  the  adhesive 
are  stuck  tiifidher.  so  that  the  free  eiul  extends  below  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  pad.  which  prevents  its  sticking  to  the  dressinsf.  The 
wound  with  sui-h  a  covering  can  be  dressed  freciucntly  without  dis- 
turbing the  patient,  and  at  the  same  time,  gives  good  support  to 
the  abdominal  wall. 

The  abdomen  ri-ceives  no  fnrthcr  protect  ioti.  so  long  as  the  stitcheK 
are  in  place,  and  the  patient  remains  in  bed.  As  soon  as  the  stitches 
are  removed,  usually  within  ten  days,  in  wounds  healing  by  first 
inlention.  more  attention  must  be  accorded  the  abdominal  wall. 
This,  however,  is  not  urgent  until  the  patient  is  aUowed  to  sit  up. 
t'rossen'  as  a  matt<'r  "f  nnitine.  applies  boric  acid  powder  to  the 
wound  aTid   then,  haviiig  phiced  a  Hat  piece  of  gauze  over  it,  he 
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api)lios  an  adhesive  binder  to  the  lower  abdomen,  which  gives  ample 
support  to  the  healing  wall.  The  strips  of  adhesive  which  form 
tlie  support  are  two  inches  wide  and  are  smoothly  applied  with 
moderate  tension,  from  below  extending  upward.  This  maneuver 
l)revents  unnecessary  wrinkles  in  the  binder,  and  tends  to  push  the 
abdominal  contents  upward.  Such  a  procedure  takes  all  strain 
from  the  abdominal  wound  and  insures  against  its  rupture,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  during  any  sudden  increase  in  intraabdominal 
pressure.  Over  the  adhesive  is  placed  a  pad  of  cotton  batting;  this 
in  turn  is  held  with  the  binder.  The  adhesive  support  is  worn  for 
about  one  month,  a  straight  front  corset  having,  in  the  meantime, 
been  adjusted  over  the  dressing,  worn  during  the  daytime,  and  re- 
moved at  night.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  wound  is  to  be  inspected, 
the  portion  covering  it  can  be  removed,  and  the  abdomen  re- 
strapped. 

The  rules  which  we  observe  in  applying  an  adhesive  support  are 
those  outlined  by  Soper-  in  the  use  of  his  abdominal  support  for 
gastroptosis.  These,  in  the  main,  imply  that  the  first  strips  applied, 
i.e.,  the  **X''  strips,  are  first  anchored  to  the  dorsal  vertebra,  -and 
then  directed  so  as  to  follow  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs.  The 
patient,  being  in  the  .sitting  posture  when  this  maneuver  is  accom- 
plished, now  lies  flat  on  the  back.  The  abdominal  contents  are 
inished  up,  and  the  strips  continued  across  the  abdomen,  one  at  a 
time,  to  be  attached  at  the  side">  in  the  region  of  the  inguinal  liga- 
ments. The  cro's  strips  are  now  placed,  beginning  at  the  anterior 
superior  spines  of  the  ilii.  In  patients  whose  operations  did  not  re- 
(juire  an  abdominal  incision,  i.e.,  those  in  whom  all  work  was  ac- 
complished through  the  vagina,  the  Soper  support,  which  is  a  modi- 
fication of  that  devised  by  Ro^,e,  can  be  worn  without  the  additional 
coverings  as  employed  in  laparotomies.  Such  a  support  is  not  bur- 
densome to  the  patient,  and  it  doei  not  interfere  with  the  routine 
habits  of  life.  If  the  skin  becomes  irritated,  the  dressing  is  removed 
with  a  little  benzine  and  after  a  few  days  is  reapplied. 

Exce])t  the  dressing  and  possibly  the  additional  binder,  no  further 
a])dominal  support  is  required  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  the 
normal  individual  is  recuperating  from  the  operation. 

As  for  the  general  use  of  abdominal  binders,  Mills^  says  there  is 
no  particular  indication  for  them,  but  when  they  are  brought  into 
service  they  should  be  used  selectively,  for  instance,  in  people  with 
lax  abdominal  walls,  due  to  great  loss  of  weight,  frequent  child 
bearing,  large  abdominal  tumors,  such  as  the  fibromata,  multilocular 
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cysts,  etc.,  and  especially  in  patients  with  very  much  fat  or  pen- 
dulous abdomens. 

Occupations  such  as  laborers  who  do  heavy  lifting  or  those  who 
load  sedentary  lives  may  re<iuire  the  utilization  of  abdominal 
binders. 

Static  conditions  play  a  part  in  deciding  when  to  use  the  abdom- 
inal supi)()rt.  Patients  with  round  shoulders  always  have  poorly 
developed  abdominal  walls,  since  the  entire  burden  of  standing  is 
thrown  upon  the  muscles  of  the  back;  the  abdominal  muscles  being 
so  little  used,  accounts  for  the  lack  of  development  of  the  abdominal 
wall. 

The  type  of  the  individual  must  be  considered.  Those  generally 
debilitated,  or  who  are  naturally  of  poor  physique,  especially  re- 
quire this  treatment.  Such  i)atients  lack  general  tone,  and  as  a  result 
there  is  a  state  of  generally  diminished  tone  in  the  abdominal  muscles. 
Many  women  of  frail  asthenic  physique  have  naturally  a  low  di- 
gestive plane,  and  in  such  the  viscera  are  abnormally  low.  How- 
ever, the  low  position  of  the  viscera  per  sc  in  individuals  not  en- 
titled to  such  visceral  topography,  is  an  indication  for  the  binder. 

Patients  with  the  '^enteroptotic  habitus''  of  !Mills  are  frequently 
operated  upon.    But  there  arc  other  cases  of  gastroptosis  or  gen- 
eral visceral  ptosis  that  are  also  seen  here,  and  in  such  patients, 
especially,  must  attention  be  given  to  the  artificial  support  of  the 
abdomen.     Normally,  their  peritoneal  attachments  of  the  viscera 
are  slack,  the  organs  being  kept  in  position  by  the  positive  intra- 
abdominal pressure.     This  is  maintained  by  the  tonus  of  the  ab- 
dominal and  pelvic  musculature.     Any  decrease  in  tone  in  these 
muscles  produces  a  weakness  which  ])crmits  an  increase  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  and  causes  a  decrease  in  the  intraabdominal  pres- 
sure, with  a  resultinnr  pull  on  the  i)eritoneal  attachments  followed 
by  a  fall  of  the  viscera.    Hertz*  states  that  a  decrease  in  the  bulk  of 
the  abdominal  contents,  such  as  a  diminution  in  the  normal  intra- 
a])dominal  fat,  will  also  brinjr  about  the  same  result  as  the  decrease 
in  muscular  tone,  and  general  laxity  of  the  muscles.    At  any  rate, 
the  conditions  usually  go  hand  in  hand,  and  as  Mills  has  said,  the 
accumulation  of  a  desii-able  amount  of  intraabdominal  fat  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  in  th(»se  eases,  where  marked  loss  in  nutrition  as  a 
result  of  the  surgi<*al  condition  is  present. 

The  character  of  the  wound  is  vitally  important  in  deciding  upon 
the  use  of  a  su])iK)rt.  The  muscle  s])litting  incision  of  McBurney, 
very  rarely  re^iuires  support.     T^sually  such  wounds  are  covered 
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with  a  collodion  dressing,  or  supported  with  adhesive  strips,  and 
Ihe  patidit  allowed  up  in  two  or  three  days.  The  anatomic  rehitions 
arc  not  disturbed,  and  consequently  there  is  very  little  danger  of 
lieniia.  The  rectus  incisions  when  properly  performed,  require  very 
little  more  attention  than  the  McBurney  incision. 

Incision  through  the  lino;  alba,  below  the  umbilicus  requires 
greater  support  than  the  muscle  incisions  above.  Here  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  abdominal  wall  is  greater,  and  the  wound  does  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  any  muscular  support.  Wounds,  however, 
made  above  the  umbilicus,  whether  within  this  region  or  through 
the  abdominal  muscles,  rarely  require  any  sujiport  at  all. 


Kront   view.      (Courtuy  Juit-Ui  Conct  Co.,  vitw. 

St.  Lo,.i».) 

Wounds  which  have  been  drained,  and  therefore  heal  by  second 
intention,  require  longer  and  more  intelligent  care,  than  those  which 
heal  by  first  intention.  .lust  how  long  binders  should  he  worn  in 
such  cases  depends  entirely  upon  the  type  of  individual,  the  length 
of  time  in  bed,  and  the  nature  and  size  of  the  defect.  In  no  instance 
does  a  wound  demand  a  longer  time  than  six  months  after  the  skin 
has  closed  over  it  to  heal  soundly.     Binders  should  not  be  worn 
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lonjrer  than  this  poiiod.  except,  possibly  in  the  very  obese.  In  such 
eases,  some  sort  of  abtloniinal  supi)ort  will  l)e  necessary  to  be  worn 
throuf^hout  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Cases  pro])ei'ly  han(Ilc<l  surjrically  as  to  direction  of  incision,  ac- 
curate dissection,  with  perfect  api)roximation,  and  cleanliness 
usually  need  no  artificial  support.  No  hinder  should  take  the  place 
of  a  well-develoi)cd  ahdoniinal  wall,  but  is  applied  to  relieve  the 

tension  present  on  the  wound.    This  tends 

not  only   to   j)reYent   a   wide,    thin    sear, 

but  also  to  some  extent  prevents  heniia. 

It  is  usually  worn,  in  those  cases  which 

need  it,  until  the*  wound  has  thorougrhly 

healed.      This    is    ordinarily    about    four 

weeks,    but    lon^rer   periods   of    time    are 

sonu»times  recpiired  depending,  of  course, 

upon  the  nature  of  the  ease.     But  in  uo 

instance  should  it   be  worn  longer   than 

six   months,   except    in  the   condition    as 

noted   in   the   forcjj^oinf?. 

Abdominal  binders  act  as  splints  to  the 
musculature,   and    too    long  continuance 
will  produce  alroi)hy  from  distise.    How- 
ever, within  the  limits  of  time  suggested, 
th(»  sui)iv)rt,   that    is,   the  weight   of  the 
viscera  beinjr  lifted  from  the  abdominal 
wall,  allows  1h(»  overstretched  muscles  to 
rcj^raiii  their  lone,  and  the  comfort  secured 
from  such  devices  allows  the  patient  many 
times   to   eat    more    without  fear  of   dis- 
comfort,  and   take   more  exercise.      This 
not  only  tends  to  overcome  the  sluggish- 
ness of  tile  intestines,  but  also  to  increase  the  amount  of  intraab- 
dominal fat. 

The  binder  is  but  a  makeshift,  in  that  it  protects,  and  by  protect- 
injr  renders  possi])le  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  through  exercises.  These  are  bef?un  just  as  soon  as 
the  w(mnd  is  thorou<2:hly  healed.  The  abdominal  exercises  are  first 
started  moderately,  allowin^r  the  patient  to  raise  her  body  from  the 
flat  position  to  the  sittin<r  pt>stnre  without  raising  the  heels  from 
the  floor.  This  is  impossible  for  some  ])atients  to  accomplish  at 
first,  but  after  many  trials,  these  same  persons  carry  out  the  pro- 
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ci'dure  with  ease.  It  Khould  never  be  persisted  in  sufficiently  to  tire 
the  patient;  however,  the  feat  can  be  performed  several  times  a  day, 
eaeh  day  increasing  the  number  of  times  the  process  is  repeated. 
Further  abdominal  exercises  should  be  followed  out  as  suggested 
by  Posse,'  but  for  the  first  six  months  the  abdomen  should  be  pro- 
tected during  the  exercise,  by  some  abdominal  pad  or  adhesive 
binder. 

ilany  contrivances  have  been  presented  for  use  as  lale  abdominal 
supports.    I  have  found  very  little  use  for  any  of  them.    The  most 


Important  feature  to  be  obser\-ed  in  selecting  a  support,  is  that  it 
applies  itself  to  the  lowest  segment  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  so  doinjj. 
fits  closely  to  the  inguinal  ligaments,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
symphysis  pubis,  and  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
abdominal  contents  are  thereby  pushed  upwards,  backwards,  and 
inwards,  which  alone  efficiently  relieves  the  muscular  strain.  The 
apparatus  should  be  as  plain  aa  pft«uM«  inexpensive,  and  at  no 
time  cause  any  diBComfort  *'' 
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In  my  experience  I  have  found  no  support  to  surpass  the  ad- 
hesive strips  further  reinforced  by  the  straight  front  corset  (Figs. 
160  and  161),  when  the  patient  is  out  in  the  world  again,  and  per- 
forming the  duties  of  life.    Some  patients  find  great  comfort  in  the 
athletic  corset,  which  is  composed  mostly  of  rubber  web  (Pigs.  162 
and  163).    Such  corsets  can  be  worn  indefinitely,  without  any  injury 
to  the  abdominal  wound,  so  long  as  the  lower  abdomen  is  pushed 
up  while  the  corset  is  being  laced  from  the  bottom,  and  the  ab- 
dominal exercises  kept  up.     For  cases  with  pendulous  abdomens, 
the  very  obese,  or  the  visceroptotic,  I  have  found  that  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  having  the  patient  fitted  with  a  corset  most 
suited  to  her  build  and  size.    In  such  corsets  some  insert  a  rubber 
web  support,  which  is  attached  to  the  corset.     The  added  elastic 
support  fulfills  every  requirement,  and  yet  the  patient  is  not  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  wearing  an  abdominal  binder  for  her 
condition.     The  belt  is  so  adjusted  that  it  unhooks  as  does  the 
corset,  and  very  little  trouble  is  thereby  entailed.     This   insures 
its  more  frequent  use  by  the  patient.    At  night  no  support  is  worn, 
the  corset  being  utilized  (luring  the  time  the  patient  is  on  her  feet 
only. 

In  men,  the  adhesive  support  of  Soper  has  proved  amp/j  suffi- 
cient. 

All  cases  requiring  the  use  of  abdominal  supports  should  see  the 
surgeon  occasionally,  to  make  sure  that  the  supports  are  carrying 
out  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
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CHAPTER  LI 

EXERCISE  AND  MASSAGE 
By  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  after-treatment  of  operative  cases 
it  seems  timely  to  incorporate  in  the  plan  physical  measures,  which, 
if  properly  applied,  will  stimulate  repaired  processes.  Such 
agencies  as  massage,  remedial  exercises  and  hydrotherapy  will  here 
receive  thought  and  attention.  These  measures  have,  until  lately, 
received  very  little  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  medical 
profession;  little  or  no  thought  was  given  them  by  the  medical 
school  curriculum.  Consequently  most  surgeons  have  but  a  passing 
knowledge  of  its  teehnic,  physiologic  effect  or  therapeutic  applica- 
tion. Scientific  research  and  clinical  experience  have,  however, 
placed  it  on  a  rational  basis.  Massage  has  gained  recognition  as  a 
result  of  the  labors  of  Lucas  Championneire  of  France,  who  was  the 
first  to  champion  massage  and  manipulation  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures;  Sir  Wm.  Bennett  of  England,  Mezter  of  Amsterdam, 
Zabludowski  of  Berlin,  Peter  11.  Ling  of  Sweden  and  later  Graham, 
Weir  Mitchel  and  W.  K.  Mitchel,  Jacob  Bolin,  Kellogg  and  others 
of  America.  Among  the  pioneers  in  modem  hydrotherapy  the  fore- 
most was  Winternitz  of  Germany  who  was  followed  by  Brandt, 
Ziemssen,  Schott  and  Fleury  in  Europe,  and  Kellogg,  Pope,  Pratt, 
Baruch  and  others  in  America.  In  the  field  of  medical  gymnastics 
we  turn  first  to  Sweden,  where  Peter  II.  Ling  founded  his  well- 
known  system  of  Swedish  gymnastics.  Others  to  follow  him  were 
Enebuske,  NLssen,  Wiede,  Kleen,  Jahn  and  Kellgreen  of  Europe  and 
Nils  Posse,  Jacob  Bolin,  McKenzie,  Bucholz  and  others  in  the 
United  States.  Due  to  the  labors  of  these  men  physical  therapy 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  medical  curriculum  of  all  the  im- 
portant European  universities  and  is  practiced  extensively  in  most 
of  the  large  hospitals  in  the  United  States. 

This  work  has  received  a  tremendous  impetus  during  the  past 
great  war  and  is  being  emploj'ed  intensively  in  German,  English 
and  French  convalescent  hospitals.  It  is  not  the  purpose  at  this 
time  to  go  into  a  comprehensive  description  of  massage,  exercise 
and  baths,  but  rather  to  present  an  outline  of  those  measures  in  a 
brief  fashion,  and  yet  embrace  the  salient  elements  in  a  manner 
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which  may  bo  of  l»cst  sorviee  to  the  busy  surgeon.  The  mode  of 
presentation  will  enil)racc  the  teehnie,  the  physical  eflfect,  and  the 
indications. 

Massage 

Greneral  Discussion. — Tlie  question  who  should  apply  massage  is, 
of  course,  a  very  pertinent  one.     Theoretically  this  should  be  the 
physician  himself.    II is  technical  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology coui)led  with   the  intimate   understanding  of  the    patient's 
physical  condition  and  idiosyncrasies  places  him  in  a  most  favorable 
position  for  the  performance  of  this  work.     Practically,  however, 
this  is  not  true  because  of  the  time-consuming  element   involved. 
Neither  the  general  practitioner  nor  the  specialist  finds  it  a  judicious 
division  of  labor  to  devote  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  massage  and 
other  forms  of  pliysical  therapy,  and  it  is  well  for  the  future  of 
these  measures  that  it  is  so,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  reached 
its  present  high  devel()])ment.     Massage,  for  instance,  covers  such 
a  big  field  that  men  and  women  spend  months  of  training  in  theory 
and  practice  in  order  that  they  may  reach  a  degree  of  perfection 
commensurate  willi  medical  requirements.     They  are  required  to 
master  to  a  fair  degree  a  knowledge  of  physiology  and  anatomr  and 
in  addition  i)ossess  a  fair  underslanding  of  the  pathology  ot  dis- 
eases.   The  physician's  part  in  the  matter  of  massage  is  to  possess 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  its  technic  and  its  therapeutic  ap- 
])lication.     It  would  be  wise  for  him  to  have  in  addition  a  fair 
degree  of  skill  so  that  he  himself  could,  if  necessary,  perform  the 
work,   particularly   in   localized   areas,   when   the   labor   involved 
would  cover  only  a  short  period  of  time.     In  order  to  meet  these 
indications,  namely,  to  give  the  busy  surgeon  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming ac(iuainted  with  this  subject  and  be  able  to  intelligently 
])rescribe  and  perform  the  work  himself  if  necessary,  a  brief  de- 
scription devoid  of  exhausting  details  aiul  repetitions  follows: 

Fundamentally,  su(*cess  following  massage  depends  largely  upon 
proper  technic  ])ased  on  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
A  few  general  remarks,  however,  relating  in  some  way  or  other  to 
the  subject  are  perhaps  not  amiss.  Apparently  trifling  elements 
are  oftentimes  of  suflicient  importance  to  make  or  mar  the  success 
of  the  whole.  Preferably  the  operator  should  be  of  genial  and 
sympathetic  disposition,  yet  firm  in  the  correct  performance  of  his 
work.  lie  should  exercise  cleanliness  with  respect  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  material  with  which  he  works.  The  surroundings 
should  be  quiet  and  inviting.     It  is  quite  discomforting  to  be  mas- 
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sajred  by  an  unkempt  individual  in  an  untidy,  dark  room.  The 
operator,  if  not  a  doctor,  should  be  extremely  careful  in  discussin*? 
the  patient *s  condition,  treatment  or  prognosis.  Patients  are  fre- 
(luently  prone  to  question  the  operator  along  these  lines,  which  often- 
times results  in  embarrassing  situations.  The  operator  must  ever 
remember  his  relation  to  the  doctor;  viz.,  to  adhere  closely  to  in- 
structions, avoid  discussing  the  treatment  with  the  patient,  and 
never  offer  advice. 

Authorities  agree  that  barring  certain  conditions,  massage  should 
be  performed  on  the  bare  skin.  Bucholz  of  the  Massachusetts 
Creneral  Hospital  makes  this  exception:  **In  cases  of  a  septic  hand 
where  some  granulations  or  superficial  sinuses  still  exist,  and  where 
delay  until  these  openings  are  all  healed  would  cause  adhesions  and 
scars  to  become  still  firmer  and  stronger,  kneading  and  friction 
may  be  done  with  benefit  through  a  sterile  sponge."  Or,  he  adds, 
**in  the  case  of  a  sprained  ankle  strapped  with  adhesive  plaster.'* 

It  is  always  essential  to  keep  in  mind  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  skin.  If  the  stroking  movements  are  to  predominate,  some 
lubricating  material  should  be  employed  to  prevent  irritation  of 
the  hair  follicles.  For  this  purpose  any  of  the  following  may  be 
used:  Cold  cream,  white  vaseline,  cottonseed,  olive,  cocoanut  or 
mineral  oil;  or  cocoa  butter.  If,  however,  deep  kneading  or  fric- 
tion is  primarily  indicated,  a  too  thorough  lubrication  of  the  skin 
would  interfere  with  the  proper  performances  of  the  movements. 
The  operator  will  then  find  it  very  difficult  to  properly  grasp  the 
deeper  structures.  In  these  cases  common  talcum  powder  had  bet- 
ter be  used  or  nothing  at  all.  Again,  parts  that  need  to  be  mas- 
saged more  than  two  or  three  times  should  not  be  shaved.  If  there 
is  an  abundance  of  hair,  the  parts  should  be  well  lubricated  and, 
following  the  massage,  well  washed  with  alcohol. 

Patients  with  skin  diseases  or  fever  should  not  be  massaged. 
Fleshy,  aged,  or  emaciated  persons  should  receive  only  gentle  treat- 
ments. In  these  eases  the  tissues  are  easily  bruised.  In  acute  in- 
flammation, acute  constitutional  diseases  and  cancers,  massage 
should  not  be  given. 

Physiologic  Effect. — In  the  after-treatment  of  operative  cases, 
massage  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to  Nature's  way  of  bringing  to  the 
body  cells  nutrition  and  removing  effete  matter.  Activity  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  all  life,  and  equally  important  to  the  various 
structural  units  comprising  the  human  body,  the  cell,  tissues,  and 
organs.  In  normal  life  the  body  cells  are  sufficiently  nourished  by 
fact  of  a  constant  supply  of  rich  blood  being  brought  to  the  parts. 
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while  the  products  of  eataI)olism  are  washed  away,  the   factors 
chiefly  concerned  in  this  procedure  beinj?  the  expulsive   force  of 
the  heart,  the  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls,  alternate  compression 
and  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  fascia*  and  joints,  and  the  thoracic 
suction  force  produced  by  the  negative  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
thorax.    Following  an  operation  all  of  these  factors  may  be,  Mrhile 
in  all  cases  some  of  them  will  be,  affected.     Depending  upon  the 
deprree  of  immobility  required  of  the  patient,  a  greater    or   less 
degree  of  assistance  is  taken  from  the  heart  in  its  eflfort  in  main- 
taining proper  circulation.     The  lymph  flow  too,  as  Starling  has 
pointed  out,  is  entirely  arrested  during  rest.    The  eflfect  of  this  is 
reflected  unfavorably  on  the  general  bodily  condition.     To  replace 
this  loss  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  massage  and  exercise.     If 
there  is  no  acute  inflammatory  process,  cancer  or  fever   present, 
these  measures  are  indicated  in  order  to  improve  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  patient.    IVfassage  is  particularly  in  place  in  muscular 
and  nervous  exhaustion.     It  feeds  muscle  and  nerve  without  fati- 
guing them:  active  exercise  on  the  other  hand,  feeds,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  nerve  force.     Therefore  at  the  earlier  convalescent  stage 
general  massage  may  be  employed.     As  soon  as  the  condition  ot 
the  patient  permits,  mild  passive  and  later  mild  active  exercise  are 
useful,  at  first  in  a  lying  position  and  later  graduating  to  &  ntting, 
and  finally  to  a  standing  position. 

The  eff^ect  of  massage  and  exercise  on  the  digestive  organs  re- 
flects itself  by  way  of  the  improved  circulation,  particularly  hy 
removing  visceral  congestion  and  through  reflex  influence  upon  the 
glands  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines.  Furthermore  the  in- 
testinal mass  may  be  caused  to  move  along  the  colon  by  means 
of  mechanical  manipulation,  and  by  increased  peristalsis  stimula- 
tion. Finally  the  general  increase  in  nutrition  creates  a  demand  for 
an  additional  supply  of  nutriment  which  nature  manifests  by  an  in- 
creased improvement  in  appetite.  In  discussing  elimination,  it 
seems  pertinent  to  mention  the  favorable  effects  of  massage  on  the 
liver  and  kidneys.  The  skin  also  is  made  to  functionate  with  in- 
creased vigor.  This  is  effected  by  a  direct  stimulation  of  the  sweat 
glands  and  I'eflexly  by  its  influence  upon  the  circulatory  system, 
thus  furnishing  the  skin  with  an  increased  supply  of  blood.  Mas- 
sage manifests  itself  upon  the  nervous  system  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  no  attem])t  will  be  made  at  this  time  to  enter  into  these  various 
chamiels.  For  our  pur])ose,  mention  will  be  made  only  of  its 
stimulative  and  sedative  effect.  For  the  former,  vigorous  friction 
and  percussion  movements  are  used,  for  the  latter,  slow  and  gentle 
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stroking  or  kneading.  Frequently  bedridden  patients  are  restless 
})oth  day  and  night.  For  these  cases  a  short  stimulating  massage 
in  the  morning  and  a  sedative  treatment  in  the  evening  would  be 
an  excellent  procedure.  A  properly  performed  sedative  treatment 
is  usually  followed  by  a  peaceful  repose  and  a  satisfied  feeling 
of  well-being.  Frequently  patients  fall  asleep  during  its  administra- 
tion. 

Massage  improves  the  nutrition  of  muscles.  Physiology  teaches 
us  that  a  muscle  which  is  inactive  is  also  poorly  nourished,  and 
we  know  that  an  inactive,  poorly  nourished  muscle  soon  enters 
upon  a  condition  of  atrophy.  Furthermore  we  have  learned  that 
it  is  best  for  a  healthy  muscle  to  functionate  regularly  to  its  com- 
plete extent.  If  this  process  is  interfered  with  for  too  long  a 
time,  the  muscle  will  shorten  by  adapting  itself  to  its  new  mode  of 
requirement.  Massage  and  exercise  would  do  much  to  prevent  these 
untoward  effects. 

The  effect  of  massage  upon  the  red  and  white  blood  cells  and 
hemoglobin  is  interesting.  J.  K.  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  in  his 
ol)servations  of  thirty-five  persons  suffering  from  various  types  of 
anemia,  some  slight,  others  severe;  some  from  toxic  causes,  others 
malnutrition  and  some  from  hemorrhage,  noted  that  massage  pro- 
duces a  general  increase  in  the  number  of  red  blood  cells  and  in 
about  half  the  cases  an  addition  in  the  hemoglobin.  This  result  has 
since  been  frequently  verified.  The  increase  manifests  itself  one- 
half  to  one  hour  following  the  treatment  and  continues  for  several 
hours.  While  both  white  and  red  cells  are  found  in  large  numbers, 
the  whites  show  a  relatively  greater  increase.  Massage  does  not 
manufacture  blood  cells  or  hemoglobin,  but  merely  puts  into  circu- 
lation those  that  have  remained  dormant  in  the  system,  particularly 
in  the  liver  and  spleen. 

Technic. — The  proper  technic  of  massage  depends  primarily  upon 
a  knowledge  of  normal  and  pathologic  anatomy  and  the  correct  per- 
formance of  the  various  movements.  These  are  not  difficult  to 
learn,  but  the  finer  movements,  the  delicacy  of  touch,  and  a  high 
degree  of  skill  can  only  be  acquired  through  actual  experience. 

The  simplest  classification  divides  massage  into  four  groups.  We 
shall  use  the  French  terms  because  they  are  so  universally  employed. 

Efflcurage, — Effleurage  consists  of  a  stroking  motion  with  the  pal- 
mar surface  of  the  fingers  or  of  the  whole  hand.  It  has  for  its  main 
object  the  emptying  of  the  venous  and  lymph  glands,  the  resultant 
suction  force  bringing  more  blood  to  the  ti.ssue.  The  movements 
should,  therefore,  follow  the  outlines  of  the  muscles,  beginning  with 
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iiiiitiiitj.  On  iIjc  iniiik  or  ii|>]H>r  tliii:li  wlu-i-i-  tliis  ciiii  not  ))i^  dune. 
(IJivct  [H-fssinv  ii^'iiiiisi  till-  iM»iv  solicl  jiml  ilviiti-  tisMn-s  sIkiuM  Ik- 
iiiiirli-.  Kdi.uni-.''-  Nlii.iil.i  f..nii  111.-  Ix'^'iiiiiiiiK  tind  .-iMliin,'  of  i-vory 
li-i-aliticiil  jiiii]  utuy  111-  iii.jri'i<il  iii  jmy  hiIut  tiiiK'.    Et  is  |iiirliciiliii-ly 
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folloived  by  a  restful  sleep.    It  is  iiKlifiitod  in  cases  of  restlessness, 
eortjiin  forms  of  heiulneheN,  iieiinil^iH  niid  neuriistlicnii-  [liiiiis.   (V\k>. 
llir.  mid  Kifi.l 
/V/rmn<7f.— r>y  this  term  is  iiie;iiit  dc('|»  or  siiperfieiHl  kueadiiifr 


Fig.  171.— I'u1li.n[  nn.l  ].i|.Lliing  uf  Ihf  fli'ior! 
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of  the  miiseleK  tof;ethi>r  with  >triis]iin!;.  ]iiiiuliiii^',  rulliii^.  pressin;; 
and  stretehiiig  uf  the  iiiid<Tl.viiig  tissues.  One  hand  iiiiiy  ^rra^^j)  as 
much   tissue   ns   possible,    liftin^r   or   .sfiueeiiitif;   it,   repeating   this 
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mnnipulation  unlil  the  pntiro  inusck  gnnip  in  covered.  Or  one  hand 
niaj-  alternato  witli  the  olhcr;  or  a<;ftiii,  one  hand  may  work  on  the 
jintorior  while  the  other  lui  the  posterior  part  of  the  limb.     A^aiii 


\ 


ihe  tissues  may  Ik!  (.-aiifrht  hetweeii  the  thenar  eiuineuei'  of  both 
thuml)S  and  rnlled  afiainst  themselves  or  against  the  niiderlyiii>- 
tissiK's.  Another  type  of  petrissage  eonsists  in  supporting  a  limb 
with  mm  hand  and  grasping  the  tieshy  poitioii  with  the  other,  push- 
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ing  and  pulling  it  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis.  This  procedure 
is  especially  useful  in  muscular  spasm  and  the  stretching  of  con- 
tracted tissues.  Petrissage  is  a  decidedly  stimulating  measure 
acting  on  all  the  vital  functions.  It  brings  about  circulatory 
changes,  improves  mnscle  tone,  ser\'ing  very  much  as  an  active 
exercise.     (Figs.  167-175.) 

Friction. — This  term  does  not  signify  merely  rubbing  over  the 
skin  which  is  a  motion  akin  to  gentle  stroking,  but  instead  consists 
of  a  series  of  rotary  motions  executed  by  the  tips  of  one  or  more 
fingers,  the  thumb  resting  finite  firmly  on  the  skin  and  moving  it 
over  the  underlying  tissues.  It  is  especially  useful  in  loosening 
adherent  tissue  and  therefore  is  employed  a  great  deal  in  the  treat- 


ment of  abnormal  joint  and  sear  conditions.  It  also  tends  to  relieve 
local  congestion  by  lending  aid  in  the  forward  movement  of  the 
venous  and  lymph  currents.    (Fig.  176.) 

Tapotcmcnt  of  Percussion,  consists  of  a  series  of  blows  delivered 
with  a  flexible  wrist  to  avoid  bruising  of  the  tissues.  Various 
methods  of  percussion  are  employed : 

(a)  Clapping  is  performed  with  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand 
so  shaped  as  to  form  a  cup.     The  hands  are  alternately  brought 
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down  producitiK  a  resounding  effecl.  This  serves  as  a  stimulant  to 
the  skin  (Fig.  177). 

(b)  IInckin<r  is  applied  with  the  nhiiir  siirfaee  of  the  hand,  the 
fingers  heing  held  rigid  and  elose  tosiether  or  relaxed  and  separated. 
This  is  applied  particularly  to  large  masses  of  museles  and  along 
nerve  trunks  {Fig.  178). 

(e)  Slapping  is  performed  ivith  the  flat  of  the  hand.  This  excites 
the  peripheral  nerve  endings. 

(d)  Tapping  is  a  measure  executed  with  llic  lips  of  the  fingers. 
It  is  used  ehiefly  along  nerve  trunks,  whenever  the  bone  lies  close 
to  the  skin  or  in  scalp  treatment. 


Vibration 
Vibration  may  he  transmitted  to  the  body  in  a  variety  of  ways  all 
tending  to  produce  either  locally  or  generally  a  more  or  less  rapid, 
to  and  fro  motion  of  the  tissues.  JIanually  it  may  be  performed  by 
pressing  one  or  more  finger  tips  firmly  against  the  part  to  he 
treated  and  executing  rhythmic  movements  at  the  rale  of  from  eight 
to  ten  times  per  second.    The  act  may  be  localized  or  it  may  follow 
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tlie  course  of  a  iiervo  trunk.  This  inetliod,  hoAvcver,  is  very  tiring 
on  the  operator  and  can  be  sustained  for  a  short  period  only,  for 
which  reason  various  types  of  ai)paratus  have  been  invented,  some 
of  which  are  very  good. 

Portable  Apparatus. — Tin*  more  jrcneral  way  of  performing  vibra- 
tion is  by  means  of  an  electrically  propelled  apparatus  which  im- 
parts to  the  tissues  a  rapid  rotary  or  lateral  motion  ranging  in 
velocity  from  1000  to  GOOO  per  minute  and  even  more.  A  variety 
of  applicators  are  used  in  connection  with  the  machines. 

Stationary  Apparatus. — The  most  popular  of  this  form  of  ap- 
paratus is  the  vibratory  chair,  so  constructed  that  the  whole  body, 
or  parts  thereof,  if  desired,  may  be  treated  at  the  same  time.  The 
oscillatory  movements  may  be  rejrulated  as  to  speed  and  length 
of  movement.    There  are  various  modifications  of  this  type. 

Shaking  and  Kneading  Appliances. — The  use  of  this  type,  as  well 

as  the  chair  just  described,  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  institutional 
use.  Their  action  approaches  more  nearly  a  mechanical  massage 
than  vibration.  The  trunk  shaker  is  an  apparatus  which  has  at- 
tached to  it  an  eccentrically  revolvinji:  wheel.  The  patient  stand- 
in<r  in  an  uprijrht  position  albnvs  his  body  to  rest  against  a  belt 
attached  to  the  wheel.  The  resultant  action  is  a  violent  shaking 
of  the  bod  v. 

ft 

The  mechanieal  horse  acts  ])y  bouiieiuf?  the  riding  individual  at 
a  regulated  s])ee(I  and  distance. 

The  kneadin<r  table  acts  by  means  of  four  to  six  uprights  which 
project  through  an  opening  in  a  ta])le  and  operate  on  the  ab- 
domen of  the  patient  lying  prone.  Here  too  the  speed  and  distance 
of  movements  arc  adjustable. 

Physiologic  Eflfect. — The  i)articular  effect  of  vibration  is  general. 
stimulation,  causing  rapid  but  small  muscular  contractions.  At 
first  the  superficial  blood  vessels  are  contracted  then  dilated.  If 
applied  along  a  nerve  trunk  a  diminished  sensibility  may  be  brought 
about,  for  which  reason  this  method  is  sometimes  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treatment  of  neuritis  and  neuralgia. 

Api)lied  to  the  heart  the  pulse  may  be  caused  to  beat  slower  but 
stronger.  It  has  been  used  successfully  in  relieving  muscular  spasm, 
a  fact  first  noted  by  Charcot  who  used  vibration  in  the  treatment 
of  paralysis  agitans. 

The  shaking  and  kneading  movements  are  used  principally  in 
cases  of  obesity  and  constipation. 
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Exercise 

Today  exercise  is  regarded  l)y  the  laity  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fession as  a  synonym  of  health.  No  one  agency  in  the  whole 
category  of  the  laws  of  personal  hygiene  has  received  such  impetus 
as  has  that  of  exercise.  Young,  middle  age,  and  old  of  both  sexes 
indulge  in  it  as  never  before.  Public  schools,  colleges  and  even 
municipalities  recognize  its  value  and  spend  much  money  in  its 
promotion.  It  seems  therefore  reasonable  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  consider  this  agency  from  the  standpoint  of  therapeutics 
and  add  it  to  the  present  established  methods  of  postoperative 
treatment.  To  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  therapeutic  value 
we  classify  exercise  into  various  forms. 

We  speak  of  an  active  exercise  as  one  which  follows  an  effort 
of  the  will.  It  is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  may 
be  executed  with  or  without  assistance. 

A  passive  exercise  is  performed  by  an  operator,  or  apparatus, 
on  a  patient  Avithout  the  latter 's  assistance  or  resistance  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  will  of  the  patient. 

Resistive  exercises  are  performed  by  the  patient,  the  operator 
resisting  the  active  muscle  becoming  shorter.  This  is  spoken  of  as 
positive  concentric  in  action.  Or  the  operator  performs  the  move- 
ment while  the  patient  resists,  in  which  case  the  active  muscle  be- 
comes longer,  negative,  or  excentric  in  action.  This  latter  form  for 
instance,  is  used  in  cases  where  the  muscles  are  still  too  weak  to  use 
concentrically. 

Movements  of  skill  are  primarily  active  exercises  involving  the 
coordination  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems.  It  means  edu- 
cating the  muscle  to  perform  an  act  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
nerve  energy  and  requires  strict  and  concentrated  attention.  As 
examples  may  be  cited  the  swinging  of  Indian  clubs,  fancy  skating, 
walking  a  railroad  track,  or  it  may  be  of  a  more  violent  form  like 
foil  fencing,  tumbling  or  tennis  playing.  When  such  an  exercise 
is  first  begun,  fatigue  quickly  sets  in,  because  an  unnecessary  num- 
ber of  motor  nerve  impulses  are  being  sent  from  the  brain,  not  only 
to  the  muscles  involved  in  the  correct  performance  of  the  act,  but 
to  other  groups  as  well,  including  often  its  antagonistic  fellows. 
Furthermore  a  failure  to  send  inhibitory  impulses  to  the  antagonistic 
group  increases  the  disturbance  of  the  normal  neuromuscular 
mechanism  so  that  there  occurs  a  more  or  less  irregular  and  hap- 
hazard contraction  and  relaxation  of  muscles  producing  an  awk- 
ward exercise,  not  at  all  that  wbi*'  I  had  willed  to  do. 
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The  muscles  soon  tire  and  refuse  to  respond  to  the  will  because  of 
the  exhausted  condition  of  the  motor  cells.     Nerve  cells   fatigue 
quicker  than  the  muscle  colls  which  they  innervate.    Obviously,  ex- 
ercises involving  such  close  attention  are  not  indicated  in  persons 
already  suffering  from  nerve  exhaustion.    For  these  patients  pas- 
sive motion,  joint  movements,  and  massage  serve  the  purpose  verj- 
much  better,  for  here  muscles  are  fed  with  new  blood  without  brain 
expenditure.    These  latter  measures,  however,  should  be  replaced 
as  soon  as  the  patient's  condition  warrants  it,  by  mild  active  ex- 
ercise, because  the  general  physical  effect  of  the  latter  is  of  greater 
value  as  a  general  body  building  measure  than  massage  or  passive 
exercise.    Neither  should  exercise  following  a  command,  like  march- 
ing tactics,  or  a  new  wand  or  dumb-bell  drill  be  given  in  these  cases 
because  of  the  concentrated  attention  necessary.     This  is  a  valid 
reason  why  mentally  tired  school  children  and  business  men  prefer 
playing  games  to  formal  gymnastics.    Because  of  the  great  mental 
activity  involved  in  this  class  of  exercise  they  are  termed   edu- 
cational.     Oftentimes    repetition    of    these    intricate    movements 
finally  results  in  their  performance  with  an  increasingly  less   ex- 
penditure of  nerve  force  because  of  properly  directed  stimulatinf^ 
and  inhibitory  impulses,  and  therefore  are  less  fatiguing.     Tliey 
then  become  less  educational  in  character  and  no  longer  stimulate 
the  element  of  discipline.    Api)Hed  therapeutically,  an  accomplisbed 
tennis  player,  followinjj:  an  illness,  can  more  quickly  resume  his 
jrame  with  profit  than  the  individual  who  is  just  learning  to  play. 
Contrariwise  ex(»rcisos  of  effort  involving  decided  mental  action  may 
b(*  properly  given  to  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  not  of  a  too  active 
brain,  to  whom  active  exercise  is  a  drag  even  when  in  the  best  of 
health.    Exercis(\s  of  effort  vary  from  a  sin^rle  act  like  lifting  a  heavy 
weight  to  a  simple  exercise  frequently  and  (quickly  rex)eated,  like 
jumping  a  rope,  racing,  and  games  of  like  nature.    In  a  violent  form 
of  effort  practically  every  muscle  group  in  the  body  is  involved 
even  to  the  facial  group.    This  has  been  so  interestingly  described 
by  McKenzie  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Witness  the  drawn 
face  of  an  athlete  at  the  finish  of  a  race.     This  form  of  exercise 
demands  a  great  deal  of  nerve  expenditure  and  should  not  be  given 
in  cases  where  it  seems  desirable  to  conserve  nerve  force.    In  this 
case  we  place  most  of  our  modern  athletic  performances  like  sprints, 
hurdles,  the  long  runs,  pole  vaults  and  jumps;  basket,  hand,  and 
foot  ball.    These  exercises,  however,  are  classified  as  acts  of  effort 
only  so  long  as  attempts  at  maximum  intensity  are  made.    If,  for 
instance,  a  given  run  be  covered  at  a  minimum  rate  of  speed,  it 
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becomes  an  exercise  of  mild  or  severe  endurance,  depending  upon 
the  distance  run.  The  physiologic  effect  is  decidedly  different  from 
that  following  an  exercise  of  effort.  Thus  while  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards  run  slowly  would  become  an  act  of  endurance 
and  an  excellent  prescription  for  a  bo}'  with  a  so-called  weak  heart, 
it  is  decidedly  contraindicated  if  the  distance  were  run  at  maxi- 
mum speed  and  thereby  became  an  exercise  of  supreme  effort.  Be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  appreciate  these  conditions  many  a  young  man 
has  been  denied  mild  athletic  exercise  by  his  doctor,  which  might 
have  been  of  help  to  him.  It  is  exercise  of  mild  endurance  which 
may  be  of  particular  helpfulness  to  physicians.  They  involve  acts 
demanding  a  minimum  expenditure  of  nerve  force.  Included  in 
this  class  we  place  hiking,  rowing,  a  mild  game  of  tennis  of  not 
too  keen  competition,  golf  and  noncompetitive  swimming.  Ex- 
ercises of  this  type  are  very  beneficial  for  strengthening  the  heart 
and  general  body  building. 

Mild  exercises  of  strength  constitute  another  form  of  activity  well 
suited  for  the  convalescent,  for  they  require  little  skill  and  may 
be  indulged  in  while  the  patient  is  yet  in  bed.  Some  effort  at 
attention  is  necessary,  but  the  essential  requirement  is  to  attempt 
as  complete  a  contraction  a,s  possible.  It  is  this  type  of  exercise 
which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  muscle  and  is  therefore  used  for 
general  developmental  purposes.  Appropriate  movements  at  the 
earlier  stage  might  consist  of  arm  and  leg  movements  in  the  various 
directions,  executed  as  either  voluntary,  active  or  resistive. 

Physiologic  Effect  of  Exercise. — No  part  of  the  body  is  more  pro- 
foundly affected  by  exercise  than  the  great  mass  of  voluntary  mus- 
cle. The  effect  is  directed  in  a  line  of  increased  bulk  and  in  an 
increase  of  strength  and  endurance,  the  former,  however,  not  de- 
veloping in  direct  ratio  with  the  latter.  One  may,  for  instance, 
exercise  the  biceps  until  its  maximum  girth  is  attained,  after  which 
no  amount  of  additional  exercise  will  increase  the  circumference 
of  the  upper  arm.  The  endurance  and  strength  of  it  may,  however, 
keep  on  growing  towards  a  greater  maximum.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  active  exercise  will  not  only  strengthen  the  mus- 
cles, per  sCf  but  also  the  nerve  force  causing  its  contraction.  In 
others  w^ords,  active  exercise  prompted  by  the  individual  himself 
is  a  force,  and  the  only  force,  which  causes  an  increased  power 
and  efficiency  of  the  neuro-muscular  apparatus,  involving  as  it  does 
for  its  execution  the  functioning  of  nerve  cells  situated  in  the 
seat  of  higher  consciousness,  the  motor  areas  and  elsewhere,  the 
central  nervous  system,  as  also  the  muscle  tissue  itself.    This  is  not 
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true  with  respect  to  passive  movement  or  massage.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  aim  to  treat  paralytics  by  means  of  active  exercise 
as  soon  as  this  may  be  permitted. 

Tlirongh  the  musenlar  system,  exercise  powerfully  affects  other 
vital  activities.    The  circulation  is  hastened  and  the  lymph  is  pro- 
pelled alonjr  its  channels.     Breathing  becomes  deeper  and   fuller, 
aiding  thereby  the  return  circulation,  increasing  the  carbon  diox- 
ide output  and  the  oxygen  intake.     The  effect  of  exercise  on  the 
heart  has  long  been  misunderstood.    McKenzie  of  Philadelphia  has 
gathered   data   which   seems   to   disprove   the   generally    accepted 
thought  that  athletics  are  harmful  to  the  college  student.     To  be 
sure  if  untrained  individuals  with  weak  hearts  are  subjected  to 
violent   exercise   the   inevitable  harm  will   follow.     On   the    other 
hand  observation  and  experience  and  research  seem  to   give   an 
abundance  of  conclusive  evidence  to  the  effect  that  athletics  prac- 
ticed  under   safeguarded    conditions   may   be   an   excellent   heart 
strengthening  agent.    The  pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure  rise  quite 
decidedly  and  the  heart  increases  in  size  but  these  return  to  normal 
in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time.     This  is  even  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  more  violent  forms  of  exercise  like  rowing,  yt^restling, 
marathon    ruiniing,   heavy   lifting,   and   mountain   climbing.      The 
criterion  as  to  whether  tlio  heart  is  capa])le  of  performing  a  given 
amount   of  work  is  found  in  the  fact  that  following  muscular  ex- 
ercise there  will  ])e  a  dellnite  rise  in  the  pulse  rate  and  blood  pres- 
sure and  tliat  these  will  return  to  the  normal  at  the  expiration  of 
a  given  ])eri()d,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  work  done.    In  one 
of  the  British  hos])itals  a  coven ient  test  is  employed  to  determine 
the  heart  efficiency.    A  soldier  is  required  to  raise  his  body  weight 
twenty  feet  in  not  longer  than  '50  seconds,  e.  g.,  running  up  a  flight 
of  stairs.    He  is  considered  as  having  a  **good  reaction"  if  his  pulse 
and  respiratoiy  rate  and  blood  pressure  return  to  normal  at  the  end 
of  three  minutes. 

General  Outline  of  Exercise  Treatment  for  the  More  Common  In- 
dications.— Select  at  first  a  mild  grade  of  movements  and  graduate 
to  the  more  severe  tyi)e.  Exercise  preferably  twice  a  day  and  con- 
tinue to  a  mild  degree  of  fatigue,  then  stop.  If  physical  conditions 
permit,  it  is  well  to  follow  the  exercise  with  a  mild  tonic  hydriatic 
procedure  and  a  general  massage  once  a  day. 

T.  For  relaxed  nhdominal  museles  common  with  enteroptosis,  con- 
stipation (except  spastic  type),  puerperium,  faulty  posture,  con- 
valescence, etc.: 
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Lying  position  arms  at  side. 

1.  Head  raising  with  rotation. 

2.  Trunk  raising,  chest  leading  shoulders  back,  with  exhalation. 
Raise  from  1  to  6  inches. 

3.  Leg  raising  first  one  then  the  other,  6  inches. 

4.  Same  with  knees  flexed,  later  with  resistance. 

5.  Knees  flexed,  abduction  and  adduction,  later  with  resistance. 

6.  Bring  flexed  knees  towards  chest  slowly,  exhaling  to  prevent 
undue  intraabdominal  pressure. 

7.  Bring  one  flexed  knee  toward  shoulder  of  opposite  side. 

8.  Retract  abdominal  muscles  as  much  as  possible  with  deep  chest 
raising  and  inhalation. 

9.  Keeping  shoulders  down  roll  legs  and  hips  to  opposite  side. 
Later  with  knees  flexed,  then  legs  extended  upward. 

10.  With  hands  on  hips  raise  triuik  to  sitting  position.  Later 
hands  on  neck  or  arms  extended  upward. 

n.  See  exercises  on  Hernia. 

12.  If  used  for  enteroptosis,  it  is  well  to  raise  foot  end  of  table 
12  to  15  inches. 

Sitting  position  on  straight  chair  with  feet  resting  on  floor. 

13.  Alternate  knee  raising;  later  both. 

14.  Knee  raising  with  abduction  and  adduction ;  later  with  both, 
and  then  with  resistance. 

15.  Knee  raising  with  alternate  extension. 

16.  Extended  leg  raising  with  abduction  and  adduction. 
Sitting  on  stool. 

17.  With  legs  fixed,  or  supported  by  nurse,  incline  trunk  back- 
ward.    Hands  on  hips,  on  neck  or  extended  upward. 

18.  Same  position  as  17  with  trunk  circumduction. 

19.  Same  as  above  with  trunk  twisting. 
Hanging  position. 

20.  From  mild  type  of  knee  flexion  to  knee  extension  with  ab- 
duction and  adduction. 

IT.  Exercise  to  improve  posture.  It  is  very  important  that  all 
standing  exercises  should  have  as  a  starting  position  a  correct 
posture.  Caution  not  to  exaggerate.  A  good  standing  posture  is 
one  in  which  the  body  Meight  is  so  balanced  that  no  undue  strain 
is  placed  on  any  muscle  group  or  pelvic  ligaments;  the  important 
pivotal  points  of  the  body,  the  ankle,  knee,  hip,  are  practically  in  a 
straight  line,  with  the  body  weight  transferred  largely  forward  on 
the  forepart  of  the  foot ;  the  chest  is  held  high,  the  abdominal  con- 
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tour  almost  flat;  the  physiologic  spinal  curves  slightly  dorso-con- 
vexed  and  lumbar-concaved;  the  pelvis  inclined  forward  about  60° 
from  the  horizontal.  In  such  an  attitude  the  gluteal  prominence 
and  the  dorsoconvexity  are  in  the  same  perpendicular  ivhich  line 
falls  approximately  two  inches  back  of  the  heel.  To  maintain  this 
attitude  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  normal  skeleton  and  a  healthy  and 
well-trainod  neuromuscular  system.  Conditions  which  influence  this 
posture  abnormally  are:  (a)  a  change  in  the  bony  architecture  (b) 
weak,  atrophied  or  stretched  muscles  and  ligaments  (c)  disturbance 
of  part  of  the  nervoiis  system.  It  is  further  influenced  by  incorrect 
shoes  and  bad-fitting  corsets. 

Treatment  consists  in: 

(a)  Removal  of  the  cause  i.  e.,  bony  defects,  poor  shoes  or  corsets, 
conditions  maintaining  poor  posture. 

(b)  Strengthening  of  musculature. 

(c)  Training  a  proper  balance  sense.     For  this  purpose  we  em- 
ploy general  massage,  exercise  and  hydrotherapy.     The  patient  is 
given  a  treatment  in  exercise  and  posture  which  is  followed  by  any 
of  the  tonic  hydriatic  procedures.     Preferably  we  use  the  Scotch 
jet  douche  because  of  its  powerful  tonic  effects  on  the  whole  body. 
Massage  may  follow  in  selected  cases. 

Exercise.  Active  exercises  only  should  be  employed.  Generally 
speaking  the  patient  should  l)e  encouraged  to  engage  in  all  of  the 
common  out-of-door  games.  Indoor  exercises  should  aim  especially 
towards  developing  tlie  scapula*  retractors,  the  stretching  of  soft 
contractures  of  the  anterior  shoulder  girdle,  the  strengthening  of 
the  abdominal  group,  to  hold  the  chest  high  and  learn  correct 
breathing.  If  apparatus  is  availal)le,  a  good  part  of  the  work  should 
consist  of  stretching  and  hanging  exercises,  also  balancing  exercises 
of  various  types.  The  day's  order  should,  of  course,  include  ab- 
dominal exercises,  examples  of  which  are  described  elsewhere.  For 
chest,  back  and  general  development,  the  following  may  serve  as  a 
guide. 

(a)  Arms,  chest  and  hack  exercises. 

21.  Arms  extended  sideward.  Touch  shoulders  w^ith  finger  tips, 
extend  the  arms  forcibly  side  and  iipwards,  always  behind  the  body 
line. 

22.  Elbows  sideward,  shoulder  high,  thumbs  touching  chest, 
palms  down.  Fling  arms  forcibly  backward  with  palms  facing  up- 
wards. 
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23.  Arms  extended  sideward.  Lower,  cross  in  front,  continue  to 
full  extension  over  head.  Reverse  direction.  Keep  hips  back  and 
weight  well  on  ball  of  feet. 

24.  Arms  extended  sideward.  Make  circle  two  feet  diameter, 
reverse.  Emphasize  backward  motion  and  keep  arms  behind  body 
line. 

25.  Grasp  hands  behind  body.  Raise  the  stretched  arms  backward 
and  upward  with  head  bending  backward. 

(b)  Leg  exercises,  standing  position.  Leg  and  ami  exercises  should 
alternate  with  trunk  movements. 

26.  Hands  on  hips.  Alternately  raise  extended  leg  forward,  side- 
ward and  backward. 

27.  Bring  left  heel  towards  right  hip.    Reverse. 

28.  See  flat  foot  exercises. 

29.  Hands  on  hips.  Deep  knee  bending  with  knees  directed  out- 
ward and  heels  raised ;  trunk  erect. 

30.  Alternate  toe  and  heel  raising. 

31.  Standing  on  one  foot  perform  various  movements  with  the 
other. 

(c)  Trunk  exercises,  standing  position. 

32.  Trunk  bending  with  back  held  straight,  hands  on  hips,  then 
on  neck,  elbows  back,  then  extended  over  head. 

33.  Same  as  32  trunk  bending  sideward. 

34.  Hands  on  hips,  trunk  circumduction. 

35.  Hands  extended  sideward,  feet  together,  twist  trunk  right 
and  left  as  far  as  possible  without  moving  feet. 

36.  Hands  on  hips,  twist  hips  to  the  right,  the  head  to  the  left 
as  far  as  possible.    Alternate. 

37.  Trunk  bending  forward  touching  floor  with  finger  tips. 

(d)  Abdominal  exercises,  see  Exercise  1. 

(e)  Breathing  exercises.  Breathing  exercises  produce  certain 
definite  physiologic  effects  upon  the  body.  They  may  be  prac- 
ticed in  almost  any  position  and  during  any  part  of  the  wakeful 
period  and  without  preliminary  preparations.  They  are  therefore 
of  great  value  to  us  in  cases  of  bedridden  patients. 

Primarily  we  use  deep  breathing  as  a  means  for  strengthening 
the  respiratory  muscles,  thus  helping  to  keep  the  chest  up  and 
improving  faulty  posture.  It  promotes  a  more  complete  aeration 
of  the  lungs  by  putting  into  action  certain  portions  of  lung  tissue 
which  would  otherwise  remain  more  or  less  quiescent.  It  very 
definitely  aids  the  return  venous  circulation  by  its  suction  action 
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on  tlie  larjre  vtMiis.  l)e<*i)  hreatliinjj:  exercises  promote  a  greater 
iiiol)ility  of  tlie  eliest  wall.  We  reeoprnize  two  distinct  types  of 
breathing,  the  thoraeic  or  costal  and  the  alKlomiiial  or  diaphrag- 
matic; tlie  former  is  ])racticed  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter 
wherever  the  waist  line  is  constricted,  either  by  coi'set  or  belt.  It 
seems  l)est,  however,  that  both  be  developed  and  used. 

There  are  thre(»  kinds  of  deep  breathinfr;  voluntary,  aKainst  re- 
sistance and  forced  breathinjr.  The  first  form  is  self-explanatory. 
The  second  type  may  be  i)roduced  by  blowings  through  a  thin 
tube,  into  a  respirometer,  musical  instruments,  etc.  This  form  is 
l)articularly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  asthma,  emphysema,  and 
postoperative  contra<-tures  or  scars.  Forced  breathing  is  the  result 
of  runniji*?,  jumpinjr  and  other  forms  of  violent  exercise. 

Although  deep  breathing  may  be  practiced  in  any  position,  the 
lying  supine  and  standing  positions  are  best  suited  because  of  a 
greater  freed(mi  of  restriction  than  is  the  case  in  sitting  position. 

Examples  of  breathing  exercises : 

38.  May  be  ])racticed  in  combination  with  arm,  leg  or  trunk  move- 
ments, but  more  particularly  with  first  named  type. 

39.  In  bed  with  arm  raising,  later  against  resistance. 

40.  While  walking.     Ten  or  twenty  deep  breaths  several  times 
each  day. 

41.  Staiuling  with  hands  ajrainst  a])domen  and  inhale  deeply,  ex- 
hale forciblv  bv  drawing  in  abdominal  wall. 

42.  Same  ])ositi()n  as  40  but  using  thorax  only. 

43.  Arms  forward  ujiAvard  raising  with  heels  raising  and  deep 
inhalation.  Stretch  as  high  as  ])ossible.  Lower  arms  and  exhale 
slowly. 

44.  Same  as  42  except  exhale  with  rapid  chest  slapping  from 
above  downward. 

Special  Exercises  for  Strengthening  the  Heart. — The  value  of  se- 
lective bodily  exercise  and  certain  kinds  of  baths  in  the  treatment 
of  dilatation  and  other  functional  disturbances  of  the  heart  has 
long  ago  been  established.  Very  serious  organic  changes  in  the 
heart  and  vascular  system  are  not  suitable  for  physical  treatment. 

Muscular  exercise  was  first  i)rescribed  for  "symptoms  of  hreath- 
lessness  and  dcl)ility  of  the  In^art''  by  Sir  Wm.  Stokes  as  early  as 
1854.  Since  then  it  has  had  its  advocates  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  this  day.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  systems  were  evolved 
all  based  on  the  same  type  of  exercise,  viz.,  mild  effort  and  en- 
durance, but  the  methods  differed  somewhat.    Today  there  are  two 
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systems  practiced,  the  Oertel  system  of  graduated  hill  climbing  and 
the  brothers  Schott  system  of  graduated  resistive  exercises.  Onl}' 
the  latter  is  practiced  in  America,  and  then  almost  always  in  con- 
nection with  effervescent  baths.  The  plan  has  had  the  endorsement 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  England  and  America. 
In  this  list  we  find  the  names  of  Sir  Brunton,  Sir  Broadbent,  Sir 
Stewart,  Satterthwaite  and  others  of  England,  and  Anders,  Bab- 
cock,  Billings,  Osier,  Osborne,  Tyson  and  Ellsworth  Smith  of 
America.  In  the  first  stages  of  functional  disturbance  Dock  of  St. 
Louis  prescribes  mild  tonic  hydriatic  procedures  and  general  mas- 
sage,   lie  reports  marked  success  in  eases  of  auricular  fibrillation. 

Dr.  Theodore  Schott  defines  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
plan  as  given  below.  For  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
book. 

Summary  of  important  regulations  governing  the  passive  re- 
sistance exercises. 

"1.  Passive  resistance-movements  include  abducation,  adduction, 
flexion,  extension  and  rotation  in  a  vertical,  horizontal  or  lateral 
direction. 

**2.  These  movements  should  so  alternate  that  new  groups  of 
muscles  are  continuously  made  to  act  in  sequence  thus  avoiding 
fatigue. 

**3.  The  resistance  should  be  made  by  the  operator  as  slowly 
and  gently  as  possible,  but  with  as  much  firmness  and  muscular 
])ower  as  the  patient's  physical  condition  will  warrant. 

*'4.  The  operator  should  never  grasp  the  patient's  limb  tightly, 
))ut  should  oppose  its  movements  by  firm  counterpressure  against 
the  advancing  side,  thus  retarding  the  movement,  but  always  per- 
mitting the  patient  to  retain  the  'balance  of  power.' 

*'5.  The  operator  should  change  his  resistance  whenever  the  di- 
rection of  the  physical  force  is  changed. 

**6.  To  gain  a  well-balanced  and  uniform  effect  these  exercises 
should  always  be  bilateral. 

**7.  The  operator  should  closely  watch  the  patient's  breathing 
and  circulation  and  at  the  slightest  sign  of  embarrassment  should 
stop  the  exercises.  The  patient  should  never  be  allowed  to  hold 
his  breath  while  exercising. 

''8.  A  pause  of  one  or  two  minutes  should  be  allowed  between 
each  exercise  in  order  to  avoid  any  fatigue.  The  patient  may  sit 
down  during  the  pause,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
seance. 
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'*9.  The  length  of  time  devoted  to  each  seance  should  be  about 
a  half-hour.  At  tlie  end  of  that  period  it  will  frequently  be  found 
that  the  number  of  heart  l)eats  has  been  reduced  from  10  to  15  per 
minute  and  that  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness  has  been  made  to  con- 
tract an  inch,  more  or  less. 

'*10.  After  the  seance  is  linished  the  patient  should  rest  quietly 
on  a  couch  for  at  least  15  minutes.'' 

The  following  series  of  exercise  constitute  what  is  known  as  group 
one.  Additions  of  tlie  same  type  of  exercises  are  made  until  the 
number  reaches  fifteen  in  group  four. 

1.  Raise  the  arms  slowly  outward  from  the  side  until  on  a  level 
with  the  shoulder.    After  a  pause  slowly  lower  to  position. 

2.  Ext  (Mid  one  leg  as  far  as  possible  sideways  from  the  body,  the 
l)atient  stca<lying  himself  by  holding  on  to  a  chair.  Same  with  the 
otlier  leg. 

^.  Extend  arms  in  front  of  l>ody  to  a  level  with  shoulders,  and 
then  put  down. 

4.  One  leg  is  raised  with  the  knee  straight  forward  as  far  as 
possible,  then  brought  l)ack.    lU»peat  with  the  other  leg. 

5.  AVith  fists  supinated,  the  arms  are  extended  outward  and  nexf 
inward  at  the  level  of  the  shoulders. 

C).  Kaise  each  knee  as  i'lw  ;is  possible  to  the  body  and  then  extend 

7.  With  fists  j)roiia1ed  extend  arms  as  in  Exercise  5. 

8.  Each  leg  is  bent  backwai'd  from  the  knees  and  then  straight- 
ciumI. 

Hernia.- -The  best  security  against  heniia  is  a  well-developed 
muscular  abdominal  wall.  IW  its  contractions  it  aids  powerfully 
in  keeping  the  abdominal  contents  in  their  proper  place.  A  Aveak- 
ness  of  this  defensive  wall  plus  sudden  or  continuous  strain  pro- 
duces an  increased  intraabdominal  pressure  which  may  result  in 
an  adbomiiuil  hernia.  Tn  eases  of  muscular  atony  following  lessened 
activity,  es])ecially  with  localized  dejmsits  of  fat;  or  women  with 
general  muscular  weakness  induced  by  prolonged  illness,  pro- 
])hy lactic  measures  of  massagt*  or  exercise  may  well  be  instituted. 
Ur,  if  accpiired,  these  same  measures  will,  with  the  wearing  of  a 
truss,  in  selected  cases,  brinir  libout  complete  recovery.  Further- 
more, following  operative  ])roc(Hlure,  these  measures  can  help  much 
to  hasten  recovery  and  prevent  a  recurrence. 

Tn  dealing  witli  an  abdominal  recti  diastasis,  the  aim  should  be 
towards  improving  the  two  recti  muscles.    Massage  and  simple  leg 
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raising  with  patient  in  supine  position,  will  accomplish  this.  The 
exercise  is  to  be  done  15  to  20  times  three  times  daily,  with  ex- 
halation during  contraction. 

In  acquired  inguinal  hernia  the  desideratum  is  to  strengthen  the 
two  abdominal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.  Also,  as  Mc- 
Kenzie  puts  it,  '*To  cultivate  alertness,  control,  and  self -conscious- 
ness in  these  muscles,  thus  causing  them  to  respond  instantly  and 
automatically  to  any  sudden  strain  that  may  be  thrown  upon  them." 
This,  he  says  can  best  be  done  by  exercise  of  twisting  and  bending 
of  the  trunk  and  by  forced  breathing,  raising  the  chest  high,  thus 
drawing  up  the  abdominal  contents  and  relieving  downward  pres- 
sure. *'In  the  movements  of  straight  flexion  of  the  trunk  the 
rectus  muscle  only  is  employed  at  the  beginning  and  the  relaxed 
oblique  muscles  are  distended,  forming  two  distinct  pouches  or 
weakened  areas  over  the  lower  abdomen,  and  by  the  time  they  con- 
tract in  self-protection  the  mischief  may  have  been  done." 

A  caution  which  must  l)e  observed  is  to  support  the  dilated  ring 
with  (a)  the  finger,  (b)  a  proper  fitting  truss.  Also  to  always 
avoid  sudden  and  severe  strain  with  holding  of  breath,  and  long 
standing  position.  With  such  precautions  patients  may  be  allowed 
almost  all  kinds  of  nonviolent  games,  like  tennis,  golf,  bowling, 
dancing,  swimming  and  canoeing.  Contraindicated  are  football,  the 
weight  events,  field  competition,  and  jumping.  Bicycling  is  cham- 
pioned by  Lucas  Championniere.  Working  with  Dr.  Seaver,  at 
Yale,  the  writer  has  witnessed  his  patients  performing  all  the  or- 
dinary gymnastic  ** stunts"  which  college  students  like  to  indulge 
in  with  no  untoward  results.  His  percentage  of  cures  of  acquired 
hernia  by  means  of  exercise  and  massage  was  well  over  the  seventy 
per  cent  mark. 

McKenzie  prescribes  a  more  conservative  method  of  gymnastics 
as  follows: 

Exercise  1:  Patient  lying  on  back.  Place  one  hand  across  ab- 
domen, the  other  protecting  the  ring.  Inhale  deeply.  Exhale  by 
pressing  the  abdominal  wall  until  voluntary  contraction  has  been 
acquired,  when  this  movement  can  be  done  without  placing  the 
hands  over  the  abdomen. 

Exercise  2 :  Patient  lying  on  back,  one  hand  across  the  abdomen, 
the  other  protecting  the  ring.  Inhale  and  exhale  without  drawing 
in  the  abdomen.  In  this  way,  control  of  the  abdominal  wall  is 
obtained,  while  the  hernia  is  protected  by  placing  the  fingers  over 
the  external  ring.    In  most  patients  it  is  possible  to  teach  them  in 
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one  or  two  seances  liow  to  find  the  external  ring  and  how  to  protect 
it  in  the  various  exercises. 

Exercise  3:  Patient  lying  on  l)ack,  right  hand  behind  the  neck, 
the  left  hand  covering  Ihe  external  ring.  Raise  the  head  and  shoul- 
der, twisting  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  hernia  to  the  right. 
In  this  way  the  ol)li(|ue  muscles  of  the  affected  side  are  put  into 
strong  contraction,  but  if  the  movement  be  symmetric,  the  rectus 
alone  will  receive  the  strain. 

Exercise  4:  Patient  lying  on  back,  external  ring  protected. 
Without  bending  the  knees  raise  body  from  the  lying  to  the  sitting 
l)osition,  with  the  shoulders  twisted  so  that  the  shoulder  of  the 
affected  side  is  forward. 

Exercise  5:  Massage,  consisting  of  circular  kneading  movement, 
beginning  at  the  external  abdominal  ring  and  passing  upward  and 
outward  to  the  anterior  superior  spine. 

Flat  Feet. — When  we  recall  the  physiologic  fact  that  prolonged 
rest  causes  muscular  weakness  and  that  muscular  weakness  is  the 
primary  cause  of  llat  feet,  we  find  justification  in  discussing  exer- 
cise therapy  at  this  time.     Flat  feet  may  be  caused  by  paralysis 
or  trauma,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  result  of  a 
disturbance  of  the  soft  tissue  mechanism  of  the  foot  in  consequence 
of  a  variety  of  caus(>s  tending  towards  a  weakening  of  the  sup- 
])orting  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot.    Prominent  among  these  are 
wasting  diseases,  especially  of  an  infectiiuis  nature;  lack  of  muscu- 
lar development  or  lack  of  exercise;  faulty  walking  or  standing; 
and  ill  fitting  and  incorrect  shoes. 

]Many  gynecologists  arc  awake  to  the  debilitating  effect  of  the 
the  puerperium  on  the  general  musculature.  What  is  true  of  the 
])uerperium  is  e<iually  true  of  tyj)hoid  fever  and  other  conditions 
which  compel  patients  to  a  long  siege  of  muscular  inactivity.  A 
good  surgeon  will  look  further  than  the  immediate  repair  of  an 
injury,  and  will  consider  the  future  welfare  of  his  patient.  The 
modern  obstetrician,  for  instance,  considers  the  future  of  his  pa- 
tient with  reference  to  bodily  outline  and  poise  as  well  as  health, 
and  begins  muscle  training  for  feet  and  posture  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  following  confinement.  Grossman  and  Gellhorn  have 
pointed  this  out  Avith  special  reference  to  the  feet.  Therefore,  in 
the  after-treatment  of  i)aticuts  long  bedridden,  it  would  seem  wise 
to  institute  simple  measures  which  would  tend  to  save  the  patient 
future  suffering.  Exercise  and  proper  massage,  particularly  knead- 
ing and  friction  of  tlie  feet  are  indicated. 
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The  problems  associated  with  the  question  of  flat  feet  are  many 
and  find  discussion  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The  treatment  in  all 
cases,  however,  aims  at  the  restoration  of  the  architecture  of  the 
foot  and  the  muscles  and  ligaments  holding  it  in  position.  In  so 
far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  physical  therapy  may  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  treatment. 

All  cases  should  first  be  thoroughly  heated  to  promote  the  circula- 
tion and  make  the  massage,  which  is  to  follow,  more  effective. 
This  heating  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  hot  foot  bath  (100°  to 
105°)  for  15  minutes,  or  by  a  gas  or  electric  light  heated  appara- 
tus. 

The  peronei  spasm  and  pain  may  be  relieved  by  the  above  men- 
tioned heating  process  or  by  hot  fomentations  applied  twice  a  day. 
The  foot  should  next  be  forcibly  adducted,  inverted  and  dorsoflexed 
which  may  be  done  by  the  operator  or  by  the  patient  himself  using 
his  knees  as  a  fulcrum.  Massage,  particularly  kneading  and  per- 
cussion, will  frequently  relieve  spasm;  when  this  method  fails, 
however,  forcible  stretching  under  an  anesthetic  must  be  resorted 
to. 

The  circulation  will  be  improved  by  the  preliminary  heating  and 
massage  and  may  be  further  enhanced  by  the  Scotch  douche  ap- 
I)lied  twice  daily.  Hot,  105°  to  110°,  for  two  minutes;  cold  for  one- 
half  minute. 

Exercise. — Passive  movements  should  only  be  used  to  secure  free 
mo])ility  and  should  involve  all  possible  motions  of  a  normal  joint. 

Resistive  exercises  may  be  done  in  all  directions  save  eversion 
and  abduction,  which  is  true  also  of  active  movements.  We  see  no 
valid  reason  why  these  should  ever  be  used  at  all.  It  is  neverthe- 
less frequently  prescribed  in  the  exercise  of  complete  circumduc- 
tion. Eversion  and  abduction  tend  to  aggravate  the  condi- 
tion of  fallen  arch  and  also  bring  into  strong  contraction 
the  powerful  peroneus,  a  muscle  which  is  generally  found  spastic 
and  overworked  in  these  foot  affections.  We  must  guard  against 
the  tendency  of  overdevelopment  of  this  muscle  as  compared  with 
its  antagonistic  group,  the  adductors.  We  are  also  of  the  opinion, 
which  is  shared  by  others,  that  excessive  heel  raising,  particularly 
in  the  more  advanced  type  of  flat  foot  is  harmful  because  of  the 
additional  strain  which  this  exercise  places  on  the  already  stretched 
plantar  ligament.  It  will  aLso,  in  the  standing  position,  bring  into 
powerful  contraction  the  peroneus  longus  which  we  believe  not  to 
])e  desirable. 
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(b)  foot  extension  with  strong  effort  at  toe  flexion;  (c)  return  to 
starting:  position  (a)  with  extreme  inversion  of  foot.  (Figs.  179, 
180  and  381.) 

4.  **Tlie  forefoot  is  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  towel,  and  in 
adducting,  the  toes  are  to  grasp  the  towel,  pulling  it  toward  the 
inside.  By  repeating  these  motions  a  number  of  times  the  whole 
length  of  the  towel  is  moved  under  the  foot,  the  knee  and  heel  being 
at  the  same  time  not  removed  from  the  spot.  In  placing  weights 
of  increasing  size  on  the  outer  end  of  the  towel  the  resistance  can 
be  increased  to  any  amount  desired.  After  this  exercise  has  been 
thoroughly  practiced  in  sitting  without  weight-])earing  it  should 
be  taken  up  in  standing.'' — Ducholz. 

5.  In  selected  cases,  we  add  balancing  exercises,  dancing  and 
games. 

These  exercises  should  be  practiced  until  fatigue  sets  in  and  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Joint  Disturbances. — Sprains  and  Dislocations, — The  part  which 
exercise  or  massage  plays  in  the  treatment  of  sprains  is,  in  many 
ways,  identical  with  that  of  a  reduced  dislocation.  In  cases  of  rup- 
ture of  the  muscular  attachments  or  ligaments  about  a  joint,  there 
follows  more  or  less  swelling,  pain  and  limitation  of  motion.  If 
seen  soon  after  the  accident  the  api)lication  of  proper  pressure 
bandages  will  do  much  to  promote  the  absori)tion  of  the  existing 
effusion  and  also  act  as  a  splint  to  support  the  injured  parts.  To 
further  promote  this  absorption,  deep  stroking  massage  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  venous  flow  will  be  found  very  helpful.  This  is  also 
true  of  deep  and  rapid  vibration,  either  manually  or  by  means  of  a 
vibrating  machine,  if  applied  directly  over  the  seat  of  localized 
swelling.  After  a  time  passive  and  active  exercises  are  indicated, 
provided  the  injured  soft  part  can  be  held  in  close  apposition  l)y 
a  splint  bandage.  The  ])eneficial  effect  of  massage  and  exercise  will 
be  to  reduce  the  swelling  by  hastening  the  venous  flow,  thus 
causing  a  rapid  absorption  of  the  effusion  and  to  that  extent  the 
I^revention  of  fibrous  adhesions. 

^Motion  to  an  injured  joint  is  contraindicated  where  separation 
of  the  injured  parts  can  not  be  prevented  by  bandages,  thus  neces- 
sitating total  immobilization.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to 
healthy  distal  joints  of  the  same  limb  where  motion  should  be 
encouraged,  thus  preventing  the  organization  of  the  hematoma 
and  other  exudations  into  fibrous  adhesions.  There  will  also  be 
present  muscle  spasms  with  pain,  and  possibly  retraction  of  mus- 
cles together  causing  joint  stiffness.    There  may  come  a  time  when 
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adhesions  will  have  to  be  broken  down  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
right  and  a  wrong  time  for  doing  this.  At  the  beginning  the  new 
tissue  is  rich  in  new  blood  vessels  which  are  readily  torn  by  move- 
ments, causing  more  bleeding,  more  effusion  and  more  adhesions. 
At  this  stage  passive  motion  shonld  not  be  given.  Active  exercise, 
however,  is  indicated  to  the  point  of  producing  pain.  This  apparent 
confliction  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  active  exercise  is 
under  control  of  the  will  of  the  patient  while  passive  motion  is  not. 
It  is  quite  unlikely  that  the  patient  will  carry  the  motion  beyond 
the  point  producing  pain,  and  therefore  the  chance  of  tearing  the 


newly  formed  tissue  is  very  small.  Passive  motion,  on  the  other 
hand,  misht  be  carried  iieyond  this  point.  We  tlius  liave  a  phys- 
iologic index  guiding  us  in  the  proper  dosage  of  motion  in  these 
conditions.  Massage  above  the  seat  of  injury  and  repeated  hot  and 
cold  douches  should  not  be  neglected. 

It  is  unwise  to  wait  too  long  before  jircsiTiliing  motion. 
Prolonged  immobilization  causes  the  cicatrix  ti)  become  firm  and 
stiff,  so  much  so  that  very  frequently  they  can  nnly  he  broken  under 
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a  general  anesthesia.  It*  this  should  become  necessary,  then  mas- 
sage and  active  exercise  should  be  encouraged.  The  exercise  should 
include  all  possible  motions  of  the  joint. 

In  breaking  down  adhesions  manually  we  choose  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  acute  stage,  when  swelling  and  pain  have 
entirely  disappeared.  We  then  employ  complete  passive  motion  in  all 
directions  daily,  preceded  by  preliminary  heating  and  followed  by 
stimulating  massage  above  and  below  the  seat  of  injury.  If  no  ad- 
ditional tenderness  develops,  more  motion  is  applied  and  deep  fric- 
tional  massage  is  added  to  the  treatment.    (Fig.  182.) 

Early  Fimctional  Treatment  of  Fractures. — This  method  of  treat- 
ing fractures  was  first  practiced  by  Lucas  Championniere  of  France, 
and  Bennett  of  England,  and  has  found  a  large  number  of  adherents. 
It  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  restoration  of  function  is  equally 
desirable  with  that  of  bony  union  and  should  therefore  receive  equal 
attention  in  the  treatment  prescribed.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  fractures,  especially  near  joints, 
are  finally  left  with  badly  restricted  joint  function  and  pain,  almost 
always  due  to  prolonged  immobilization.  The  surgeon  in  each  case 
treated  the  condition  entirely  from  the  viewpoint  of  attaining  bony 
union,  leaving  the  question  of  function  solely  to  chance.  Some  one 
has  said  that  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  poor  union  wnth  a  good  joint 
function,  than  a  perfect  union  with  impaired  function,  and  that  in 
a  great  number  of  Colics'  fractures  far  greater  damage  has  been 
done  the  patient  by  the  treatment  than  by  the  injury  itself. 

In  all  cases  the  desideratum  should  be  a  good  union  and  fully 
restored  function.  Advocates  of  the  early  functional  treatment 
believe  that  by  proper  splinting  and  proper  manipulations  this  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  far  greater  inimber  of  cases  than  without  the 
manipulations.  The  fact  that  muscles  and  joints  may  be  moved  with- 
out injury  to  the  opposing  fragments  has  long  been  overlooked  by 
many,  and  the  fact  that  in  delayed  union  very  slight  motion  of  the 
fragments  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  must  also  be  new  to  them. 
Yet  this  is  claimed  by  many  surgeons  today. 

If  a  fracture  occurs  near  or  into  a  joint  the  pro])lems  involved 
are  (a)  the  possible  organization  of  extravasated  fiuid  into  fibrous 
adhesions  causing  limitation  of  motion;  (b)  the  passive  venous  con- 
gestion retarding  absorption  and  repair  processes;  (c)  muscle  spasm 
and  pain  interfering  with  the  aim  to  hold  the  fragments  in  close 
apposition,  besides  causing  great  discomfort  to  the  patient;  (d) 
retraction  of  muscles  leading  frequently  to  contractures.  A  stiff 
joint  may  follow  a  fracture  of  the  middle  third  of  a  long  bone  as 
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illustrated  by  a  case  roi)<)rte(l  by  rn»imett.  **Fraotiire  of  l)oth  bones 
three  inelies  almve  the  ankle  two  months  ])revious  to  present  ob- 
servation. Frairmenls  iirnily  united,  jrood  position,  no  niotion  be- 
yond a  little  *si)rinfrinjr'  in  the  ankle  joint  could  be  produced. 
P.M.  showed:  (a)  Ant.  Tibialis  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  bone. 
(b)  The  muscle  structures  at  posterior  aspect  of  fraeture  had  to 
be  torn  and  were  matted  to  the  bone  by  cicatricial  tissue,  involving 
the  Post.  Tib.  nerve,  (c)  After  each  structure  had  been  dissected 
off  the  bone  the  ankle  joint  could  l)e  freshly  moved.** 

Reasons  for  massajre  and  exercise  in  fracture  treatment  are: 

(a)  Movements  of  tendons  through  the  area  of  swelling  ^vould 
prevent  matting  of  these  soft  tissues. 

(b)  The  increased  arterial  ])lood  flow  would  displace  the  venous 
congestion,  hasten  absorption  of  extravasated  fluid  and  promote 
repair  processes  of  bone  and  ligaments. 

(c)  Exercise  would  tend  to  nuiintain  endurance  and  power  of 
muscles  and  prevent  retraction. 

(d)  Pain  and  si)asm  would  be  materially  reduced  by  massage 
aiding  thereby  bony  consolidation  and  improving  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  patient. 

(e)  The  joint  would  be  kei)t  suj)ple  and  retain  its  norma/  mo- 
bility. 

(f)  Patient's  period  of  incnpncitatioii  would  be  matenaWy  re- 
duced. Caution  must  be  exercised  in  applyinjr  this  treatment.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  harm  may  be  done  by  the  improper  use 
of  massage  and  ex(»rcise.  We  must  always  remember  the  advantages 
gained  by  ])rimary  union.  We  art*  told  that  sears,  the  result  of 
early  union,  are  firmer,  less  j)ainful  and  less  liable  to  disease  than 
scars  of  delayed  union.  Our  treatment,  therefore,  aims  to  keep 
the  torn  ends  of  ligaments  and  tendons  together  and  yet  encourage 
those  things  which  will  promott*  repair  processes  and  retain  normal 
function.  Massage  and  exercise,  we  believe,  are  therefore  indicated 
in  such  cases  where  adhesive  and  other  bandages  and  splints  will 
prevent  the  sepai*ation  of  the  torn  ends.  To  illustrate  our  thought: 
A  sprain  of  the  ankle  tearing  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Apply 
pressure  bandage  over  seat  of  swelling  and  begin  stroking  mas- 
sage over  injury.  Next  day.  if  greater  i)art  of  swelling  has  sub- 
sided use  alternate  hot  and  cold  foot  baths  each  four  times,  to 
promote  circulation.  Continue  massage  above  seat  of  injury  and 
firmly  strap  foot  in  eversion.  Passive  motion  to  all  toes.  After 
three  to  four  days,  add  liexion  and  extension  of  foot.  If  bandage 
is  properly  applied  this  motion  need  not  interfere  with  the  torn 
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criiN.  ir  (HI  Ilic>  otli<<i-  liniitt.  tlicri*  oxisis  with  t)iis  cDiulilioii  ii  fnu'- 
luiv.  flicii  lhi>  <|iii>stiiiii  (if  iiiotiori  (IcpcinlN  (iii  tlic  possiliilily  of  Niiffi- 
(•ifiitly  siipiiortiiiif  llic  t'riifrim'iils  I'l  iiMow  luiklc  luolidii.  .MassaRC 
and  .'Ncivisc  (.f  Iocs  slKiiild.  hi.u-cvcr.  lio  ciicoiiniK.-.l.  ( l-'itr.  1S:{.) 
Paralysis.— (/}  Aiiln-ior  I'oli'iiinirlHi.t. — It  is  llu-  praclically  un- 
divided opinion  of  thf  men  who  have  studied  this  disease  that 
alisoliife  r(?st  is  csscntiai  diiriiifi  llic  first  stap',  tliat  is,  until  all 
teiidmioss  hits  disappcaied.  -Mjissaffc,  exercise  or  electricity  tend 
only  to  fiirtlier  irritate  the  disesised  nerve  roots.  Diirin^t  tlie  second 
atniie  lh(!se  mcnsurcs  eonstitnt(t  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
active  trontnicnt:  th<?  passive  are  er{lially  iniportant,  aiming;  to  pre- 
vent deformities  hy  nican.'t  ol'  hraces.  The  first  eonsidenitioii  is 
to  phin  all  active  treatment  with  a  view  of  ftftfiiitr  the  patient  on 
his  feet  as  soon  as  ]>ossilile,  not  for  one  ininuie,  however.   Josin:; 


si(rht  of  the  fact  that  the  kind  and  dosage  o£  exercise  employed  is 
hitfiily  essential.  Much  harm  has  heen  done  the  patient  in  the 
past  hy  overstimulatinnf  and  overcxereisinfj  the  weak  and  atrophied 
muscles.  Each  individual  or  group  o£  uniscles,  if  po-ssihle,  should 
fii-st  he  carefully  examined  and  tested  as  to  strenglli  and  capacity. 
Then  daily  exercise,  approaching  the  active  tyjje,  should  he  pre- 
seiilieil.  Active  hecausc  it  is  os.<icii(ial  to  develop  the  neuromuscular 
sy-i.iii  and  mil  merely  a  muscle.  For  this  reason  passive  exercise 
and  muvciiieiits  by  various  lyjies  of  apparatus  arc  nmeh  less  effec- 
tive as  a  whole,  sliaudalin<;  nutrition  of  the  luusele  hut  not  voli- 
tional movements.  At  (list  it  may  he  necessary  to  perform  the 
niiivements  passively,  hut  every  means  should  he  used  to  stimulate 
and  eiicourajre  the  patient  to  hclji  the  movenienls  by  eonceiitrating 
his  attention  on  it.     Each  movement  should  he  carried  out  to  its 
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I)hysi()lo<ri(*  limit.  As  soon  as  \\w  |)ali(»nt  is  able  to  perform  the 
movement  aetively  or  partly  so,  passive  movements  should  cease, 
but  the  aetive  movements  must  be  assisted  by  the  nurse,  so  as  to 
avoid  overtirinji:  the  musele,  until  the  patient  ean  perform  the  ex- 
ereise  without  assistanee.  As  soon  as  this  ean  be  done  with  ease, 
then  resistanee  may  be  ofTennl  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  (treat 
eare  must  be  used  not  to  work  the  muscle  beyond  the  point  of  mild 
fatijrue.  To  recapitulate,  the  aim  should  be  (a)  to  have  the  patient 
l)erfoi'ni  active  exercise,  ibt  to  jjrct  it  to  walk  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  (c)  to  avoid,  by  all  means,  ()vcre\ercisin<r. 

The  nutrition  of  the  muscle  can  be  <rrcatly  bciietited  by  daily 
mild  massa«rc,  hcatin<r  by  means  of  a  dry  air  or  elect I'ic  liirht  heat- 
\i\^  api)aratus  and  the  altci-nate  hot  and  cold  baths  lo  the  alTeeted 
limbs. 

Lovett  and  ]\lartin  ])oint  out  the  importance  of  i)rol'essional  su- 
pervision of  the  exercise  treatment.  They  found  **that  the  chance 
of  improvement  in  affected  but  not  totally  paralyzed  muscles  under 
ex{)ert  treatment  by  muscle  traininjjf  was  about  6:1 ;  under  super- 
vised home  exercise  »S.5:1;  under  home  exercises  without  su- 
pervision 2.8:1.  Untreated  muscles  showed  an  improvement  ratio 
1.9:1.'*  We  can  at  this  time  do  no  better  than  refer  the  reader 
to  the  chapter  on  muscle  training  by  Lovett. 

//.  Other  Forms  of  Flaccid  Paralysis. — The  particular  indications 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  maintain  and  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  radiant  heat,  deep  kneading  and 
stroking  massage,  and  tonic  hydriatic  }>rocedures. 

(b)  Prevent  contractures  by  means  of  j)roper  braces,  shoes,  and 
daily  stretching. 

(c)  Measures  which  will  stimulate  the  general  nervous  system, 
for  which  purpose  we  use  the  hacking  and  percussion  movements 
of  tapotement  and  vibration ;  also  the  Scotch  spinal  douche. 

(d)  Restore  the  continuity  of  the  impaired  motor  and  sensorj' 
paths.  This  ean  only  be  brought  about  by  voluntary  exercises 
which  are  directed  by  the  will  of  the  patient.  Massage,  electricity, 
passive  motion  or  motion  caused  l)y  a  mechanical  apparatus  can 

« 

not  in  our  opinion  perform  this  function.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
best  results,  various  methods  may  be  employed,  Avhich,  because  of 
their  varying  character,  tend  to  stimulate  a  better  cooperation  of 
patient  and  nurse.  This  procedure  applies  of  course  only  to  cases 
of  partial  paralysis. 
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1.  The  patient  is  induced  to  imitate  the  movements  of  the  opera- 
tor, clioosinp:  at  first  the  easier  arm  or  lep:  movements  and  ad- 
vaneiiijii:  to  the  finer  finder  or  toe  movements.  This  may  frequently 
})e  done  in  connection  Avith  simple  fino^er  plays  and  games. 

2.  Exercises  following  definite  commands.  Besides  their  physi- 
ologic effect  they  are  of  a  decided  educational  value  which  has  a 
direct  hearing  on  the  complete  restoration  of  the  neuromuscular 
complex.  They  awaken  **  numerous  sensory  and  motor  perceptions, 
clear  cut  and  well  defined  regarding  distance,  direction,  weight, 
force,  resistance  and  effort  which  might  otherwise  remain  dim  and 
vague.'' 

8.  Stimulating  initiative  by  means  of  various  games  and  plays 
particularly,  if  conditions  allow  it,  in  company  with  other  children. 
In  a  gymnasium  class,  drills,  marching  and  dancing  are  excellent. 
The  balance  board  and  wall  ladders  are  very  useful  apparatus  if 
available.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  both  limbs,  the  sound  and 
paralyzed  work  together,  e.g.,  with  wands,  hoops,  basket  ball,  etc., 
or  let  the  sound  limb  perform  first,  the  other  following.  An  un- 
limited fund  of  patience  must  be  at  the  command  of  the  operator 
who  conducts  the  work,  for  v(»ry  frecpiently  weeks  and  weeks  go 
by  without  any  sign  of  improved  function.  The  patient  too  gets 
restless  and  impatient  and  his  efforts  l)ec<mie  rather  feeble,  but, 
unless  the  nerve  is  entirely  destroyed,  oftentimes  repeated  volun- 
tary exercises,  even  if  weak,  will  definitely  aid  in  repairing  the 
damaged  motor  tract  and  restoring  motion. 

///.  Spastic  Tjfpf  (a). — Here  also  the  essential  factor  in  the  plan 
of  tn*atmrnt  is  voluntary  active  cxcreis(\  particularly  that  type  involv- 
ing the  (»lcment  of  skill.  The  plan  noted  above  may  well  be  followed 
in  these  cases.  In  addition  there  is  the  problem  of  spasticity  which 
is  present  so  fre(|uently  in  a  most  distressing  fashion.  The  measures 
which  may  be  tried  for  the  relief  of  this  condition  are  sedative 
massage,  like  slow  deep  kneading  or  vibration,  either  locally  by 
means  of  a  portable  apparatus  or  generally  by  using  the  vibratory 
chair.  We  have  found  this  latter  to  be  of  real  comfort  in  all  of 
our  spastic  cases.  Other  useful  measures  are  radiant  dry  heat, 
hot  fomentations  or  neutral  baths  for  an  hour  or  more  at  95°. 

IV.  Parol !/sis  Afjitans  (/>). — The  prognosis  is,  as  much  as  we  know 
tcKlay,  almost  hopeless.  Attention  should  be  directed  toward  mak- 
ing th(»  patient  comfortable.  In  the  line  of  physical  measures  we 
have  tried  massage,  exercise,  neutral  baths  and  vibration  with  vary- 
ing results.  We  have  found,  for  instance*,  that  the  vibratory  chair 
has  given  the  patient  comfort  when  all  other  measures  failed  and 
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we  also  found  that  local  vibration  increased  the  tremor  of  another 
patient  to  an  alarming  extent.  AVe  have  achieved  our  best  results 
with  a  sedative  massage  folloAved  by  a  neutral  douche.  The  type 
of  massage  we  use  is  the  slow,  deep,  long  kneading  motion  cen- 
tripetally  applied,  avoiding  very  carefully  any  stimulating  reac- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  LII 

HYDROTHERAPY 
By  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Water  owes  its  value  as  a  therapeutic  agent  chiefly  to  its  power 
to  (a)  absorb  and  communicate  heat;  (b)  the  facility  in  which 
it  may  be  changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  state ;  (c) 
its  property  as  a  solvent  agent,  and  (d)  its  adaptability  to  various 
methods  of  application. 

We  speak  of  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  human  body  as  being 
a  depressant,  all  the  vital  functions  being  lessened  in  their  degree 
of  activity.  If,  however,  this  application  is  a  short  one,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  which  is  tonic  or  stimulating  in  nature.  The 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  body 
recognizes  cold  as  a  depressing  agent  and  attempts  to  meet  the 
emergency  by  quickly  producing  more  heat,  the  thermic  reaction; 
this  manifests  itself  by  causing  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  periphery, 
the  circulatory  reaction,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  tingling 
of  the  nerves,  the  nervous  reaction.  Together  they  are  spoken  of  as 
the  tonic  reaction  following  an  application  of  cold  to  the  body. 
If  this  reaction  does  not  manifest  itself  in  its  various  phases  the 
cold  bath  must  be  modified  to  a  lower  degree  of  intensity  or  dis- 
continued. There  are  various  agencies  which  may  be  employed 
before  the  bath  which  will  aid  the  bringing  about  of  a  reaction  the 
most  essential  being  warmth  of  body.  In  fact  cold  should  never  be 
applied  to  the  whole  body  when  the  skin  is  cold.  This  warmth  of 
body  may  be  secured  by  clothing  or  covering,  hot  water,  dry  heat, 
exercise,  friction,  hot  drinks  or  hot  enema.  During  the  bath  fric- 
tion and  slapping  may  be  employed  while  following  the  bath  any 
of  the  measures  used  before  the  bath  are  indicated. 

Cold  baths  are  contraindicated  in  old  age,  infancy,  extreme  ex- 
haustion, either  muscular  or  nervous ;  in  obesity  with  severe  anemia, 
cold  or  clammy  skin  or  extreme  aversion  to  cold  baths. 

A  short  application  of  heat  is  another  stimulating  agent,  but  its 
reaction  is  atonic  in  nature.  Prolonged  heating  measures  are  de- 
pressing, leaving  the  individual  in  a  relaxed,  atonic,  languid  state 
of  feeling.    To  recapitulate :  the  application  of  cold,  short,  is  stimu- 
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latinj?,  reaction  is  toni<»:  heat,  short,  is  stimulating,  reaction  atonic; 
cold  or  heat  prolonjred  are  depressing. 

In  introducing  cold  tonic  baths  care  must  be  exercised  in  bej^in- 
ning  with  a  mild  form  and  graduating  to  the  more  severe  ones, 
e.g.,  (1)  cold  mitten  friction,  (2)  wet  sheet  rub,  (3)  salt  glow,  (4) 
shallow  bath,  (5)   cold  douche,  and  (6)   Scotch  douche  (see  page 

:m). 

Reflex  Effects 

Every  portion  of  skin  surface  is  in  special  reflex  relations  with 
some  internal  organ  or  vascular  area.  The  vessels  may  be  caused 
to  contract  or  <lilatc  according:  as  the  api)lication  is  hot  or  cold, 
short  and  intense  or  long  and  moderate.  As  examples  may  be  cited 
the  following,  practiced  by  Abbott,  Kellogg,  AVinternitz  and  others: 

Special  Reflex  of  Prolonged  Cold. — 1.  Cold  applied  over  the  trunk 
of  an  artery  causes  contraction  of  the  artery  and  of  its  distal 
branches.  Example:  ice-bags  ai)plied  over  the  carotid  arteries  de- 
crease the  blood  going  to  the  brain  and  head  generally.  Such 
an  ai)pli(*ation  is  called  a  proximal  application. 

2.  Prolonged  immersion  of  the  hands  in  cold  water  causes  con- 
traction of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

3.  Prolonged  cold  to  the  ui)per  dorsal  region  causes  contraction 
of  the  vessels  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

4.  An  i(*e-l)ag  applied  to  the  preeordia  slows  the  heart  rate,  in- 
creases its  foiee,  and  raises  arterial  blood  pressure. 

5.  An  iee-bag  applied  over  the  thyroid  gland  (in  parenchymatous 
goiter),  decreases  its  vascularity  and  lessens  its  glandular  activity. 

().  An  ice-bag  to  the  ei)igastrium  or  mid-dorsal  region  causes  con- 
traction of  th(»  vessels  of  the  stomach,  and  lessens  gastric  secre- 
tion while  th(»  ai)plication  continues. 

7.  Lcmg  cold  ai)plications  to  the  face,  forehead,  scalp  and  back 
of  the  neck  cause  contraction  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain. 

8.  Ice-bags  ai)plied  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  just  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw  contract  the  blood  vessels  of  the  pharynx. 

Special  Reflex  Effect  of  Short  Cold.— Short  cold  applications  to 
a  reflex  area  produce  tonic  and  stimulating  ciTects  in  the  deep  part 
by  virtue  of  the  rcacti(m  which  soon  follows: 

1.  Short  cold  applications  to  the  face  and  head  stimulate  mental 
activitv. 

2.  A  short  cold  application  to  the  chest,  as  a  cold  rub,  friction, 
or  cold  douche,  at  first  increase  the  respiration  rate.  Soon  it  re- 
sults in  deeper  respiration  with  a  somewhat  slowed  rate. 
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3.  A  cold  douche  to  the  precordia  or  slapping  the  chest  with  a 
cold  towel,  increases  both  the  heart  rate  and  force.  After  the 
cessation  of  the  application,  the  rate  decreases  while  the  force  re- 
mains increased. 

4.  Short  very  cold  applications  to  the  abdomen,  hands,  or  feet 
cause  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder,  bowels  and  uterus. 

5.  A  short  very  cold  douche  to  the  liver  causes  dilatation  of  its 
vessels,  and  increase  its  glandular  activity. 

6.  The  reaction  from  a  moderately  prolonged  cold  application 
to  the  epigastrium  causes  increased  gastric  secretion. 

Special  Reflex  Effects  of  Hot  Applications. — 1.  A  very  much  pro- 
longed hot  application  to  a  reflex  area  produces  passive  dilatation 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  related  organ. 

2.  Long  hot  applications  to  the  precordia  and  to  many  other 
parts  increase  the  heart  rate,  decrease  its  force,  and  lower  the 
blood  pressure. 

3.  Hot,  moist  applications  to  the  chest  facilitate  respiration  and 
expectoration. 

4.  Prolonged  hot  applications  to  the  abdomen  lessen  peristalsis. 

5.  Prolonged  hot  applications  to  the  pelvis,  as  a  fomentation, 
pack,  or  sitz  bath,  relax  the  muscles  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and 
uterus,  dilate  their  blood  vessels,  and  increase  the  menstrual  flow. 

(>.  A  large  hot  application  to  the  trunk,  as  a  hot  trunk  pack  in 
biliary  or  renal  colic,  relaxes  the  muscles  of  the  bile-ducts,  gall- 
bla<Ider,  or  ureters,  and  aids  in  relieving  the  pain  due  to  spasm  of 
these  muscles. 

Hydrostatic  Effects. — Prolonged  application  of  heat  covering  a 
large  area  causes  the  peripheral  circulation  to  dilate;  if  cold  is  sub- 
stituted the  blood  vessels  will  contract  and  drive  the  blood  into  the 
internal  organs.  This  interchange  of  flow  is  termed  depletion  and 
the  means  of  producing  it  derivation  and  is  used  primarily  to  re- 
duce congestion  of  areas  and  organs.  While  reflex  effects  are  pro- 
duced through  nerve  action,  depletion  is  primarily  mechanical  and 
although  both  effects  are  produced  by  the  same  application,  one  of 
these  will,  by  its  greater  intensity,  soon  overbalance  the  other. 
Tliere  are  definite  laws  which  govern  this  balance  which  Abbott 
defines  as  follows:  **The  first  relates  to  the  size  of  the  area  treated ; 
the  second,  to  the  intensity  of  the  application;  the  third,  to  the 
location  of  the  area.'* 

**1.  Size  of  Area. —  (a)  When  an  ai)plication  covers  a  small  area, 
as  an  ice-bag  or  a  jet  douche,  the  effect  is  chiefly  reflex,  and  is 
concentrated  upon  the  internal  organ  in  reflex  relation  with  the 
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surface  treated.  These  applications  are  so  small  that  the  circulatory 
effect  in  driving  blood  from  the  skin  will  be  slight.  The  resulting 
hydrostatic  effect,  therefore,  being  very  slight  and  spreading  out 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  will  be  of  no  importance. 

**(b)  With  all  the  large  applications  the  mechanical  or  hydro- 
static effect  soon  overbalances  and  wipes  out  the  reflex  effect.  This 
is  true  of  hot  leg-baths,  hot  packs,  full  tub  baths,  etc. 

''2.  Iniensitij  of  Application, — When  small  applications  are  of 
great  intensity  (very  cold  or  very  hot  or  with  strong  percussion), 
the  tendency  is  also  to  produce  a  decided  reflex  with  but  little 
mechanical  effect  upon  the  ])lood  current. 

**3.  Location  of  Area, — An  aj^plication  made  over  the  heart  al- 
ways produces  a  reflex  effect,  no  hydrostatic  effect  being  perceptible. 
The  same  is  true  of  an  application  to  the  head,  the  reflex  effect 
nearly  always  l)eing  greater  tJian  the  hydrostatic  effect.  On  the 
contrary,  applications  to  the  feet  or  legs  practically  always  pro- 
duce hydi'ostatic  elTects  unless  the  applications  cover  a  very  small 
area.  This  imi)lies  that  certain  areas  give  reflex  effects  chiefly, 
while  with  certain  other  areas  the  mechanical  effect  predominates.'* 

As  illustrative  of  therapeutic  applications  may  be  mentioned: 

1.  The  brain.  Blood  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  brain  by  ap- 
plication of  heat  to  the  feet,  legs,  or  the  entire  lower  limbs;  also  to 
the  spine  and  entire  surface  of  the  trunk. 

2.  Lungs.  It  is  necessary  to  use  applications  to  large  areas,  since 
the  lungs  contain  much  blood  when  congested.  These  areas  are 
the  feet  and  legs,  and  the  entire  skin  surface  of  the  trunk  and 
hips.  In  pleurisy  it  is  best  to  use  a  fomentation  directly  over  the 
affected  area. 

3.  Pelvic  organs.  There  are  two  principal  areas  used:  First, 
the  entire  skin  surface  of  the  hips  and  lower  abdomen,  as  by  a  hot 
.sitz  bath  or  hot  hip  pack.  Second,  the  lower  limbs,  as  by  a  hot  leg- 
bath.    Both  areas  may  be  treated  by  the  hot  hip  and  leg  pack. 

4.  Kidneys.  Where  there  is  much  congestion  in  the  kidneys,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  hot  applications  to  the  entire  surface  of  the 
l)ody,  the  head,  of  course,  being  excluded.  Less  intense  congestion 
may  be  treated  ))y  large  fomentations  to  the  back  or  by  the  trunk- 
pack. 

T).  The  middle  <'ar.  The  whole  side  of  the  iiead  and  face  di- 
verting blood  from  the  internal  carotid  and  internal  maxillary.  If 
the  hot  compress  extends  l)el()W  the  jaw,  the  common  carotid  Avill 
be  dilated.  An  ice-bag  ])elow  the  jaw  with  the  fomentation  in- 
creases the  effect  by  contracting  the  carotid. 
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It  is  possible  and  frequently  advisable  to  combine  reflex  with  the 
derivative  action.     Thus: 

To  relieve  a  congested  uterus  apply  ice-bags  over  lower  abdomen 
which  reflexly  contracts  the  blood  vessels  of  the  uterus;  a  hot  hip 
and  leg  pack  drawing  blood  to  the  legs.  (The  pack  covers  the 
ice-bag). 

Renal  congestion.  Ice-bags  over  lower  sternum  with  hot  fomen- 
tations to  loins. 

Gastric  congestion.  Ice-bag  over  stomach,  hot  fomentations  to 
dorsal  region  of  back. 

Visceral  congestion.  Hot-water  bag  to  abdomen  to  divert  blood 
from  viscera  to  cutaneous  veins.  Cold  compress  to  back  which  at 
first  causes  contraction  of  the  small  vessels  then  dilatation  due  to 
reaction. 

Technic 

1.  Fomentation. — Fomentation  is  applied  preferably  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  old  blanket  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  which,  after 
being  saturated  with  boiling  water,  must  be  thoroughly  wrung  out 
by  means  of  a  wringer  so  that  every  possible  drop  of  water  is 
squeezed  out.  This  is  an  important  element  of  technic  for  if  any 
water  remains  we  are  liable  to  scald  the  patient.  Little  fear  of  a 
burn  need  be  entertained  if  the  part  has  been  well  rubbed  with 
an  oleate  and  all  the  hot  water  has  been  carefully  squeezed  from 
the  ])iece  of  blanket.  The  nurse  takes  the  hot  moist  piece  of  blanket, 
lays  it  beside  the  patient,  opens  the  blanket  covering,  then  places 
the  fomentation  upon  the  affected  part.  It  must  be  quickly  ad- 
justed to  the  part,  the  blanket  closed,  and  all  air  excluded  by  draw- 
ing the  blanket  cover  tightly  over  the  fomentation,  and  especially 
close  at  the  ends.  The  patient  will  likely  complain  of  the  intense 
heat,  but  must  be  encouraged  to  bear  it,  as  this  will  disappear 
as  soon  as  the  tissues  relax.  If  the  heat  can  not  be  endured,  the 
luirse  may  **ease'*  matters  a  little  by  lifting  the  fomentation  from 
the  surface  for  a  few  seconds,  Avithout  greatly  loosening  the  blanket 
cover,  and  again  dropping  it  in  place.  The  fomentation  may  remain 
in  place  for  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  may  be  immediately  repeated, 
or  again  as  soon  as  the  physician  deems  wise.  If  it  is  immediately 
repeated  the  parts  must  be  kept  covered  by  the  blanket  cover,  and 
the  process  gone  through  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possil)le. 
Two  pieces  of  blanket  will  be  found  useful  on  such  occasions,  the 
nurse  preparing  the  second  one  while  the  other  is  in  place  being 
thus  enabled  to  make  the  exchange  with  great  rapidity,  a  feature 
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much  to  be  desired.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  fomentation  can 
])e  decidedly  enhanced  l)y  terminating  the  treatment  Avith  a  brief 
cold  application  not  to  exceed  a  minute.  The  part  is  then  dried, 
rubbed  briefly  with  the  dry  hand  and  i)rotected  from  the  air. 

Efffcf. — The  fomentation  is  used  to  relieve  pain,  produce  deri- 
vation, as  a  preparation  fov  cold  treatment,  and  for  stimulating:  or 
sedative  effects,  accordinjr  to  the  temperature  and  mode  of  applica- 
tion. Its  first  effect  is  that  of  a  vital  stimulant;  unless  followed  bv 
a  cold  applicati(m  the  reaction  is  atonic.  A  brief  application  is 
stimulatinj?;  prolonjred  applications  are  sedative  or  depressing:.  For 
sedative  effects  the  heat  sliould  be  moderate  and  the  ai)plication  more 
prolonged  before  renewal.  These  points  should  be  observed  in  ap- 
plying fomentations  to  the  sj)ine  for  insomnia. 

2.  Heating  Compresses. — A  heating  compress  is  a  cold  compress 
so  covered  that  warming  u])  soon  occurs.  The  effect  is,  therefore, 
that  of  a  mild  application  of  moist  heat. 

A  heating  pack   or  com])ress  consists  of  an  application  to  the 
body  of  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  gauze  or  one  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth  wrung  from  cold  water  and  so  perfectly  covered  with  dry 
flannel  or  nuickintosh  and  flannel  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
air  and  cause  an  accumulation  of  body   lieat.     In  case  warming 
does  not  occur  pronii)t]y.  it  should  be  aided  by  hot-water  bottles 
or  radiant  heat.     It   is  usually  left   in  place  for  several  hours  be- 
tween other  treatments,  or  overnight.    If  loft  on  overnight  it  should 
be  dry  by  morning  unless  an  impervious  covering,  such  as  a  mackin- 
tosh or  oiled  silk,  is  used.     On  removal  of  the  compress,  the  part 
should  ])e  rubbed  with  cold  water. 

If  the  pack  dries  out  before  being  removed,  it  will  Iiave  a  mild 
derivative  and  sedative  effect.  If  the  coverings  prevent  drying?, 
the  result  will  be  that  of  a  stronger  derivative  because  of  the  local 
sweating.  It  also  causes  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  vasodilata- 
tion of  the  vessels  in  immediate  or  reflex  relation  with  the  surface 
treated. 

3.  Ice  Pack. — An  ice  pack  is  used  where  a  large,  continuous,  and 
very  cold  api)lication  is  desired.  Spread  cracked  ice  over  a  thick 
Turkish  towel,  folding  one  end  and  the  edges  over  this  so  as  to 
retain  the  ice.  AT)ply  next  to  the  skin  or  over  a  single  layer  of 
liainicl.  This  mav  be  used  over  the  heart,  also  over  a  consolidated 
lung  area  in  pneumonia,  hi  the  latter  case,  it  should  never  be  ap- 
plied until  after  the  hot  packs  have  warmed  the  body  sufficiently 
to  prevent  chilling.     It  should  occasionally  be  interrupted  by  ap- 
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plyiii<i:  a  fomentation.  This  helps  to  pres(»rve  the  desired  reflex 
effect. 

Snow  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  pounded  ice.  In  applying  an 
ice  pack  to  a  joint,  first  wrap  the  part  in  flannel  so  as  to  prevent 
actual  freezin<j:,  then  pack  the  snow  or  pounded  ice  closely  against 
the  flannel,  forming  a  layer  about  one  inch  thick,  retaining  it  in 
place  by  a  larger  flannel  cloth  wrapped  about  all  and  pinned  to- 
gether. 

Ice  packs  should  be  interrupted  often  enough  to  prevent  freez- 
ing, and  either  the  part  rubbed  with  snow  or  a  fomentation  ap- 
plied to  renew  local  reaction. 

4.  Cold  Wet  Pack. — Requisites. — One  or  two  blankets;  a  linen  or 
cotton  sheet ;  four  small  towels  and  a  hot-water  bag. 

Technic. — The  patient  in  wrapper  sits  in  a  convenient  chair  with 
feet  in  the  bath  of  warm  water  and  with  a  cold  compress  on  the 
head.  The  attendant  then  wrings  out  the  sheet  from  the  water  in 
the  bucket  and  sj)reads  it  smoothly  over  the  bed,  so  as  to  reach 
near  the  foot.  The  patient  then  (luickly  drops  all  clothing  and  lies 
on  the  wet  sheet  with  arms  extended.  The  attendant,  standing  on 
the  right  side,  promptly  draws  the  overhanding  left  side  of  the 
sheet  across  the  body,  smoothing  it  between  the  lower  limbs  and 
along  the  right  side.  The  arms  are  then  lowered  to  the  sides  and 
the  remaining  free  portion  of  the  sheet  is  drawn  over  the  body  and 
smoothly  adjusted  over  the  lower  limbs,  covering  in  both  arms. 
The  feet  are  k»ft  uncovered  by  the  sheet,  but  the  hot  water  bag, 
covered  with  a  towel  is  placed  at  the  soles.  The  underlying 
blanket  is  adjusted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sheet,  except  that 
it  is  not  tucked  between  lower  limbs,  and  the  surplus  at  the  feet 
is  folded  under  them.  The  blanket  should  be  closely  adjusted  at 
the  neck  so  as  to  exclude  all  air.  Another  blanket,  folded  in  several 
thicknesses,  is  then  placed  over  the  entire  body  from  the  neck 
down  and  tucked  snugly  in  at  the  sides.  A  fresh  turban  of  ice- 
water  is  adjusted  to  be  changed  every  five  minutes  as  it  warms. 

It  is  found  in  many  cases  that  if  the  Avet  sheet  is  allowed  to 
extend  beyond  the  feet  and  is  then  placed  over  the  feet  without 
the  use  of  the  hot-water  bag,  the  reaction  in  the  feet  is  slow  and 
correspondingly  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  advantage  in  covering 
in  the  feet  with  the  cold  wet  sheet,  and  the  use  of  the  hot-water 
bag  favors  the  action  of  the  pack. 

5.  The  Hot  Wet  Pack. — This  is  applied  in  three  principal  ways, 
viz.,  by  means  of  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  hot  water;  by  means  of  a 
blanket  wrung  out  of  hot  water ;  and  by  means  of  both.    In  many 
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rnscs  (»sp<'<'ially  in  Ironlinjr  cliiidn*!!,  the  first  niclhod  sufBcos,  and 
it  av(H<ls  tlic  iHM'rssity  of  dt'aliiiji:  witli  wet  hlaiikots. 

UiquhifcR.-  TIh'so  an'  llic  same  as  for  tin*  cold  wet  i)aek,  excei^t 
that  a  l)iieket  of  hot  water  slioidd  be  provided.  The  bed  is  pro- 
tected as  previously  deseril)ed  and  on  it  two  blankets  are  spread. 

Tcchnic:    This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  cold  wet  pack. 

6.  Hip  or  Sitz  Bath. — Rcqumtes, — Blanket,  towels,  sitz  bath  suf- 
ficiently filled  with  water  of  the  desired  temperature  to  cover  the 
patient's  hips,  a  foot  bath  at  a  temperature  of  from  105  to  110°  F., 
except  in  the  very  hot  sitz  bath,  when  the  foot  bath  should  be  at 
least  2  or  W  deforces  warmer  than  the  sitz  bath,  a  basin  of  ice  water 
for  comi)resses  for  the  face  and  neck  if  for  the  hot  sitz  bath. 

Tvchnic. — A  blanket  is  placed  about  the  patient,  beinpr  pinned  at 
th(»  back  of  the  neck;  the  patient  is  seated  in  the  bath,  the  feet 
l)laced  in  the  foot  bath.  The  upper  edgre  of  the  blanket  is  brought 
up  around  the  patient's  shoulders  and  over  the  edge  of  the  tub,  the 
lower  edfre  covers  the  foot  tub. 

A  folded  lowel  should  be  placed  at  the  back  and  also  at  the 
front  of  the  tub  under  the  patient's  knees  to  i)roteet  the  patient 
from  contact  with  the  tub.    Avoid  pressure  on  popliteal  space. 

Cold  Sitz  Bath. — Temperature  75''  to  55^  F.,  the  temperature  may 
b<»  hip:her  when  the  patient  enters  the  bath  and  rapidly  decreased 
to  the  desired  degree. 

Temperature  of  the  foot  bath,  105     to  J 10°  F. 

Duration --Oui'  to  eight  minutes. 

Tcchnic. — The  patient  sits  in  the  tub  witli  the  feet  in  the  foot 
tub,  the  edges  of  the  blanket  are  separated  and  placed  over  the 
patient's  shoulders;  water  is  dipped  from  the  tub  and  friction  ap- 
])lied  to  the  back,  patient  giving  friction  to  the  abdomen.  Frietion 
is  applied  throughout  the  bath  and  may  be  given  with  the  wet  hand 
or  with  bath  mitts. 

I'Jffccts.—A  short  cold  sitz  l)ath  of  1  to  4  minutes'  duration,  greatly 
stimulates  the  pelvic  circulation  and  tones  up  the  musculature  of 
the  bowels,  bladder,  and  uterus.  Tiie  lower  the  temperature,  and 
the  more  vigorous  the  friction,  tiu»  more  intensified  are  the  effects. 

Indications.-  (Vmstipnlion,  subinvolution,  atony  of  the  bladder. 
Cold  sitz  baths  nuiy  lie  used  to  stimulate  the  liver  by  increasing  the 
portal  circulation.  Modified  temperatures  may  be  used  in  treating 
children  for  nochirnal  enuresis. 

Confraindicalinns.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  or  abdom- 
inal visec-rn,  jicuti*  pulmonary  congestum,  and  painful  affections 
of  thf  bladder  and  genital  organs. 
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Prolonged  Cold  Sitz  Bath.— 2V>Hpcra/wrr.— 85  to  75°  F.  May  be 
begun  at  a  liigrher  temperature  and  decreased. 

Duration. — Fifteen  to  forty  minutes.  No  friction  is  applied.  If 
there  is  a  chilling  sensation,  a  fomentation  may  be  applied  to  the  spine. 

Effects, — The  pelvic  vessels  and  walls  of  the  uterus  become  ex- 
tremely contracted. 

7.  Salt  Glow. — Prepare  about  two  pounds  of  coarse  salt  and  wet 
with  cold  w^ater.  The  treatment  should  be  given  in  a  **wet  room'' 
or  in  a  bath-tub.  The  patient  stands  in  a  tub  of  hot  water.  While 
standing  at  the  side  of  the  patient  begin  with  the  arm.  Wet  the 
entire  skin  surface  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  and  hand  with  hot  water 
from  the  foot  tub.  This  is  done  by  dipping  the  water  with  the 
hands.  Next  apply  the  wet  salt,  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  skin; 
now  with  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the  arm,  rub  vigorously  with 
to-and-fro  movements,  until  Ihe  skin  is  in  a  glow.  Stepping  behind 
the  patient  to  the  opposite  side,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  other  arm. 

Retain  the  last  position  to  treat  the  front  and  back  of  the  trunk. 
With  one  hand  in  front  and  one  behind,  wet  the  skin  surface  with  hot 
water  from  the  foot  tub.  Now  spread  the  salt  as  before,  and  rub 
the  entire  skin  surface  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  shoulders,  back,  and 
buttocks.  Stepping  behind  the  patient,  with  one  hand  under  each 
arm,  continue  rubbing  with  the  salt,  treating  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
abdomen  and  hips.  Next  proceed  with  the  legs  in  like  manner. 
For  each  limb  have  the  patient  put  one  foot  on  a  low  stool  so  as 
to  bring  the  thigh  about  horizontal.  Wet  with  water  as  before  and 
rub  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  with  the  wet  salt.  Finish  the  treatment 
by  thoroughly  washing  off  the  salt  and  dry  the  patient. 

If  for  any  reason  the  patient  ought  not  to  stand  so  long,  he  may 
be  seated  on  a  low  stool  while  the  salt  glow  is  given. 

Proceed  as  follows:  The  patient  sits  on  a  stool  with  the  feet  in 
hot  water.  Beginning  with  the  feet  and  legs,  applj'  the  water  and 
then  the  salt,  rubbing  briskly  with  short  strokes,  the  hands  being  on 
either  side  of  the  part  treated.  Next  treat  each  arm  separately; 
then  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  back  should  be  rubbed  with  the  wet 
salt,  the  attendant  standing  at  the  side  of  the  patient  with  one 
hand  rubbing  the  chest  and  the  other  rubbing  the  back.  The  pa- 
tient should  stand  w^hile  the  buttocks  and  thighs  are  treated.  Wash 
off  the  salt  and  dry. 

The  salt  glow  is  a  vigorous  circulatory  stimulant.  Since  no  great 
amount  of  cold  water  is  applied  to  the  body,  it  does  not  require  as 
great  reactive  ability  as  the  wet  sheet  rub  or  cold  douche. 
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S.  Nauheim  Baths.  Tlir  Nauhcini  hath,  also  known  as  Iho  Schott. 
rai'lxinif  aci<l.  rai'l)onif  dioxith*  or  i*nVrvcscin<f  liath.  was  ori^riiially 
adininisti'HMl  in  Had-NanlnMni  near  Frankfort,  (irrinany,  from  tlnMr 
natural  si»rinjfs.  In  the  hist  docade  or  so,  liowever,  the  l>at]i  lias 
hiHMi  ])re|)arf(l  artificially  in  this  country  hy  addinjr  the  most  im- 
portant const itUi'nts  of  tlu»  trm*  Xauheini  water  to  the  ordinary  full 
hath.  There  are  three  methods  in  jreneral  usajre,  which  are  employed 
in  tliis  country  at  the  |)resent  time,  ditTeriiifr,  however,  one  from 
another  only  in  the  manner  of  producinj^  the  carhon  dioxide. 

The  ch<»micals  necessary  are  sodium  cldoride,  calcium  ehlorido. 
liydrochloric  acid  and  sodium  hicarhoiuite.  The  liydrochh)ric  aeid 
may  he  re])laced  hy  a<'id  sodium  sulpliate. 

Essniflals, — Full  hath  at  th(»  ])roper  temperature  (98°  to  90°  P.), 
sheet  to  cover  tuh,  air  cushion,  lar«re  tui'kish  sheet,  towels,  cold 
turl)an,  re<|uired  chemicals,  hath  thermometer. 

7'<(7////V.—  The  patient  sliould  rest  one  liour  hefore  the  bath,  then 
have  his  hlood  pressure.  ])ulse,  respiration  recorded.  When  ready 
he  should  he  assisted  into  the  hath  in  order  to  avoid  any  unnecessary 
extortion.     Inhalation  of  the  carhon  dioxide  should  be  avoided  hv 

• 

s|)readinjr  a  slu'et  over  the  tuh  aiul  well  around  the  neck  of  the  pa- 
tient.    Watch  the  i)atient  closely,  and  sliould  he  become  cyanosed, 
undulv  ex<Mted,   pulse  weak  or  irreirular,  t(»rminate  the  bath  im- 
nuMliately.     Help  the  i)atient  out  of  the  tuh,  and  at  once  cover  him 
with  a  warm  turkish  towelling::  blanket  and  put  him  to  bed.    Chill- 
in«r  must   he  avoided,  if  necessary   hy  aid   of  hot-water  bottles  to 
feet.     After  an  hour's  rest   ajrain  take  hhmd  i)ressure,  pulse,  and 
resj)iration.     Baths  should  not  be  «riven  more  often  than  five  times  a 
Aveek,  allowing*:  two  days  of  rest.     In  very  weak  eases  only  every 
other  day.     On  alternate  days  it  is  a  wise  i)lan  to  ^rive  the  Seliott 
heart  movements.     A  series  of  baths  usually  consists  of  18-20   or 
24  to  be  rei)eate(l  after  an  interval  of  four  to  six  months. 

Indications. — In  valvular  insufTicieney  and  stenosis,  aurieular  fibril- 
lation, cardiac  dilatation  and  neuroses,  r>n«»:ht\  disease,  ehroiiic 
articular  rheumatism,  f?out  and  obesity,  neurasthenia,  hysteria, 
rachitis,  anemia,  nephritis,  chlorosis  and  loeomotor  ataxia. 

Contraindications, — Acute  inllannnatory  diseases  and  in  acute  en- 
tloearditis,  in  extreme  arteriosclerosis,  aneurysm,  aiul  in  angina 
])eetoris. 

rhijsiologic  Effects. — The  physiolojjfie  efTects  are  stimulation  of 
the  vasomotor  a])j)aratus  due  to  the  earbonie  acid  jiras  and  the  salts 
in   solution,    i)rincipally    the   sodium    and    calcium    ehloi'ide.       The 
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cutaneous  circulation  is  dilated,  drawing  the  blood  from  the  con- 
gested viscera,  relieving  therel)y  the  labor  of  the  heart.  The 
pulse  rate  is  markedly  reduced,  but  it  becomes  stronger  and  fuller. 
The  left  ventricle  is  able  to  produce  a  more  complete  contraction. 
The  blood  pressure  at  first  rises  from  5  to  10  mm.  but  invariably 
drops  that  much  from  the  starting  point.  This  has  been  our  ex- 
perience in  almost  all  of  our  cases  complicated  by  hypertension. 
The  area  of  dullness  in  cases  of  dilatation  is  often  very  markedly 
reduced.  Stimulation  to  the  skin  increases  its  activity,  thereby 
lessening  the  labor  of  the  kidneys. 

Methods, —  (a)  Generating  the  COj  by  means  of  bicarbonate  of 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  temperature  of  the  water 
has  been  properly  regulated,  the  necessary  salts,  sodium  chloride, 
calcium  chloride,  and  sodium  bicarbonate  are  added.  It  is  well 
to  strain  the  sodium  chloride  through  a  cheese  cloth  in  order  to 
remove  the  impurities  which  are  usually  present.  Next  add  a  strong 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  equal  in  quantity  to  the  sodium  bi- 
carbonate used,  by  pouring  it  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
from  a  small  mouthed  bottle,  distributing  it  well  over  the  entire 
surface  without  agitating  the  water.  The  layer  of  COg  which  forms 
on  the  surface,  should  be  dispersed  by  means  of  a  towel. 

(b)  The  Triton  Company  of  New  York  (Schieflfelin  &  Co.)  has 
put  a  very  convenient  method  for  the  preparation  of  an  artificial 
Nauheim  bath  upon  the  market,  which  has  been  used  successfully. 

(c)  By  means  of  an  apparatus  carbonic  acid  liquid  gas  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  HCl.  The  principle 
is  that  of  forcing  the  gas  through  several  pieces  of  rattan  3  feet 
long  by  ^  inch  in  diameter  beveled  dowTi  from  one  end  to  a  flat 
point.  The  gas  is  then  emitted  from  the  cut  ends  of  tubules  or 
pores  along  its  entire  length  in  the  shape  of  very  minute  globules 
which  quickly  adhere  to  and  cover  the  skin  surface  of  the  patient. 
By  means  of  a  gauge  the  amount  of  gas  can  be  absolutely  measured 
and  controlled,  thus  insuring  any  strength  of  saturation  one  may 
want.  When  this  method  is  used,  sodium  chloride,  5  pounds  to  40 
gallons  of  water  is  first  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  amount  is 
gradually  increased. 

Authorities  use  various  formulas  of  salts,  temperature  of  water 
and  duration  of  bath.  We  append  herewith  the  one  we  use  at  the 
Hydrotherapeutic  Department,  Barnes  Hospital,  but  wish  to  add 
that  we  do  not  adhere  absolutely  to  it,  changing  it  as  the  conditions 
of  the  patient  may  demand.    The  course  of  twenty  baths  extends 
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over  a  jxthmI  ol'  rcmr  wt'cks.  tn'atiiu'iit   l)(*iii«r  triv<Mi  <laily   ox<*e])t 
\V<'(liH's<lavs  an<I  Sinnlavs. 

N:i(M  CnCI  X:i  U'wurh.     IKM            Duration                         Toinp. 

1st       wk.      4   ll»s.  «i  07..        n  <»/.         (»  <»z.  .")  to  7  iniii.  97  to  95  clofirrors 

2inl      •*          .'i    <•  M    "          s    '•          s    ••  H  t<»   11   *'  S»4  to  92        ** 

:{nl      *'          (>    ••  111    *'        in    '♦         Id    '•  12  to   \:\  "  91  to  90        ** 

Mh      ''          7    **  12    '•        12    '»        12    •'  U   to   ir,  "  89  to  88        " 

Graduated  Tonic  Cold  Applications 

1.  Cold   Mitten  Friction.— Cold    niittcii    friction   is   the    mildest 
jrciicral  treatment,  and  ean  ])e  employed  to  advantage  oven  in  the 
treatment    of   feehle.    bedridden    i)atients.      The   water    is   best    ap- 
plied with  a  wet  batli  mitten.     One  i)art  of  the  body  after  another 
shonld   be  rid)bed,  first    with   eold   water  50'^   to  75°   F.,  and  then 
with  a  roiijrh  towel.    It*  tin*  rireulatinn  is  poor,  aleoliol  may  l)e  added 
to  the  water.     T\\o  skin  of  tiie  |)ait  treated  should  l)eeoino  red  find 
A\arm.     The  intensity  ot*  tin'  local  reaction  furnislies  a  pruide  to  the 
sel<M'tion  of  the  pro])er  tonic  measure.     It*  a   jrood   reaction  is  ob- 
tained with  the  ablution,  stron<»:(M'  measures  may  be  iise<l,  of  which 
the  doUi'hes  have  the  irreatc^st  ranire  of  usefulness. 

2.  The  Wet  Sheet,  or  Sheet  Bath.  This  important  measure  re- 
(juir'cs  very  little  apj)aratus.  The  best  time  for  its  application  is 
late  in  the  afteinoon  oi'  toward  ni«rht.  The  re(iuisites  are  a  pail  or 
larj^e  basin  of  water  at  (J.")  l'\.  a  foot  tub  with  water  at  100°  F., 
ic(*-water:  two  face  towtds;  a  l)ath  towel;  a  bed  with  an  extra  })lanket 
at  hand,  and  i>rotection  foi-  the  floor.  Put  the  sheet  into  the  water, 
b^ttinjr  the  corners  han«>:  out.  The  ]>aticnt,  dressed  only  in  one 
jrarment,  stands  in  the  foot  tub  ccMitainin<r  the  warm  water.  One 
face  towel  is  then  dip|)ed  in  ice  water,  wrun<»:  out,  and  wi-apped 
about  the  head  like  a  turban.  The  luirse  then  places  a  )>ail  of 
cold  water  with  the  sh(»et  behind  the  pati<Mit,  and,  while  standinjr 
in  front  seizes  the  wet  sheet  by  two  corners  and  throws  it  around 
tlu'  patient,  without  any  attempt  to  wrin<r  out  the  sheet.  A  rouprh, 
smart  rapid  rub  a])plies  it  everywhere.  This  ])rocess  should  occupy 
about  two  minutes.  Then  drop  the  sheet  and  wrap  in  the  dry 
blanket,  and  i)Ut  the  |)atieHt  to  bed.  Lower  the  temperature  of  the 
water  1  dejrree  each  day  until  55^  F.  Ix*  reached. 

This  is  the  (piickest  and  simplest  method  of  ap|)lyinf»:  the  drip 
sheet,  and  may  b(»  modified  or  extended  ])y  slaj)|)in«r  the  surface 
occasionally  with  the  hand  or  a  wet  towel,  this  increasing:  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  .skin.  In  addition,  a  basin  of  water 
10'  F.  colder  than  the  water  used  for  the  sheet  should  be  provided, 


\ivr>-  liitK's  ;il  slini'l  iiili'i'vaK.  Iii'iii;.'  ;illi'ni;if i-.|  willi  sh<)i|iiiiL'  im.l 
Vicliiiii  j'i>r  I'rniii  livr  to  li'ii  itiiiiiili'-;.  In  iiuy  -/m-u  i-iis,-  llh-  physi- 
'ian  ni.-iy  Ju.l<r<'  -kviK-tlx-r  1<>  <-u]u]tu'ii<'e  iinxlrralcly  oi-  ivitli  llu-  hill 
iTliiiii-.  Tlic  ir.-iiiTitI  rllVi-l  is  Kiclcriilcly  linii.-.  ivilli  th.>  alislni.-tioii 
.\-  consiiloral.lc  lu-iil. 

;i.  Shallow  Bath.-I'n'|)arc  littiii  -M  li-iiiixTiiliir-c  i.f  ".">  to  nri"  K., 
uiir-  t(.  >ix  in.-li.'s  .Wp.  Ko.-l  should  l.r  wavTii  I.elmv  .-iitiTiM-  ih.- 
liilli.     Thr  iiatciiit  sils  i],  Ih,.  I.alh  and  aiipli.'s  frictioii  t..  th.-  i-h.-sl. 


iliilotiii'ii.  ai'iiis  iind  Icjrs,  the  ..[icriitor  fi|>]tiviiii.'  llie  sjiiiif  to  tlie 
'a<-k.  Ci.hl  wat<'i-  is  <ii|>|>c[]  fntiti  the  liili  iiixl  <|jish(><l  ovci-  th<'  ])ii- 
icnt's  sboiii.i.-rs  xml  Lack  and  I'rii-ti.m  .■ontiimcd.  Tlit-  |>a(irMl  li.--; 
M  tht-  ml)  •riviiL'Z'  frii-lioii  In  llic  Hicst  ami  aUd<mi>'ii  wliih-  th<>  <.]><^v:\- 
"V  a|i|>lii's  frii-troTi  In  the  cxlri-niilii's. 

Diin.lion.-  Tw<.  tn  four  mimil.-s, 

4.  Cold  Donche.—Th is  is  »  sinirlp  sti-eHin  of  wiitcr  iiikIit  |ires<iui-<- 
■otniiiir  froiii  a  imzzlc  of  |,  or  \],  itii'h  in  di"  ■  "  difitaiicc  of 
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10  to  If)  foot  from  tho  i>a1ioii1.     Tho  t(Mni)oratiire  may  be  regulated 
hy  valves  wliioh  provcni  tlio  mixinu"  (•haml)('r  in  the  eoiitrol  table 
and  may  bo  ji:ra(luatoil  fr-om  a  warm  stream  down  to  the  coldest 
water  supplied.     It  is  a  |)owerful  stimulant  and  useful  for  its  tonic 
cfToot  after  the  hot-air  bath  and  eireular  doiu'ho.     (Fij?.  184.) 

It  is  eontraindieated  in  asthma,  as  i)aroxysms  of  asthmatic  breath- 
ing may  be  iiulueed.  The  su<lden  eontraetion  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  restriets  the  area  of  blood  subjected  to  oxidation  in  the 
lungs,  the  carbonic  acid  is  not  properly  eliminated,  and  a  sense 
of  suffocation  ensues.  This  is  corrected  as  reaction  occurs,  and  the 
secondary  effects  are  ])owerful,  tissue  change  being  highly  stimu- 
lated. Fatigue  gives  ])lace  to  renewed  energy,  especially  if  tlie 
cold  applications  be  ])roceded  by  heat  and  followed  by  vigorous 
rubbing. 

5.  Alternating  Hot  and  Cold  Douches. — This  form  of  douche,  for 
some  unknown  reason  called  the  Scotch  douche,  produces  distinctly 
exciting  effects.  It  is  not  applicable  to  the  head  or  the  anterior 
chest,  but  may  be  applied  to  the  spine  and  i)osterior  thorax  and 
sides;  to  the  abdomen  and  to  the  lower  extremities.  With  tem- 
peratures alterjiating  between  1(»5''  and  70"^  F.,  or  possibly  a  few 
degrees  higher  and  lower,  good  results  are  obtained;  in  robust 
patients  the  extremes  may  roach  110^  and  55°  F.  or  lower. 

The  Electric  Cabinet  Bath 

Compared  with  Russian  or  Turkish  baths  the  electric  light  cabinet 
bath  ofTers  many  advantages,  (a)  It  combines  both  light  and  heat. 
Light  is  used  because  of  its  proj)erty  of  l)oing  able  to  penetrate 
soft  tissue  and  thus  exert  a  definite  inlluenee  on  the  bodv  cells  in 
that  way.  (b)  Because  the  i)atient  is  more  definitely  under  the 
control  of  the  nurse,  Avhioh  is  very  important  in  advanced  cardio- 
renal  cases  where  elimination  is  so  desirable,  (c)  The  heart  action 
is  easily  controlled  by  cold  api)lications  to  the  head,  (d)  The  blood 
can  be  further  diverted  from  the  head  by  means  of  a  hot  foot  bath 
given  at  the  same  time,  (e)  Perspiration  can  be  induced  in  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  with  a  temperature  of  less  than  125^.  (f)  It 
can  be  so  readily  used  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  body  prepara- 
tory to  giving  a  hydriatic  treatment,  (g)  Can  be  installed  at  a 
relatively  small  expense  in  home  or  institution.  (Fig.  185.)  The 
stinnilating  and  tonic  efToots  of  radiant  light  and  heat  upon  the 
general  metabolism  are  due  to  several  specific  actions  or  effects  in- 
duced on  the  tissues  in  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body  and  are 
defined  bv  Snow  as  follows: 
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"r.  Tlie  actions  on  the  Mood.  (1)  The  oxidizing  influences  of 
radiant  light  and  lieat  favoi"  to  a  remarkable  degree  active  tissue 
mctnholism.  (2)  The  oxygen-carrying  function  of  the  hlootl  is  en- 
riched by  an  incrciised  percentage  of  hemoglobin  due  to  the  direct 
aclion  of  tight  rays,  and  (3).  the  lymphatics  are  rendered  more  ac- 
tive ill  eliminating  waste  products  and  toxins  by  Ihe  sweat  glands 
and  other  emimetories  of  the  body. 

"II.  The  supcrfieial  end  organs  are  stimulated  to  n  greater  ac- 
tivity with  an  increased  tissue  change,  both  anabolic  and  catabolie. 

"III.  The  deep  spinal  centers  are  reflesly  stimulnted  to  greater 
reflex  activity  by  the  intense  effects  of  the  applications  of  radiant 


Fig.    lS5.—I1lutl rating  cleclric  light  cabini-t  liith. 

lijrht  and  beat  to  the  peripheral  neurons,  thereby  arousing  greater 
ui'iteial  activity  of  the  vital  centers,  pnrli(?ularly  tlie  perspiratoiy, 
eardijic,  and  excretory  centers. 

"IV.  The  Kcneral  difTiision  (.f  heat  which  takes  jilaee  by  con- 
vection from  the  blood  heated  at  the  i>eriphery,  promotes  general 
tissue  oxidation  and  elimination  ihroughout  the  oiiianism. 

"V.  The  actinic  and  thermic  action  of  the  radiant  litrbt  and  heat 
u|ion  the  germs  in  local  areas  of  infection,  cuu.scs  itdiibilion  of  ac- 
tivity and  tlosttuclion  of  the  genus  by  Ihe  phagocytes  I  hereby  re- 
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lifviiiLT  ill*'   tissin's   yrcnenilly    t'nuii   tlit»   toxic*    ina1(*ri«ils    otlierw; 
thrown  out. 

**VI.  Tli«*  iinliictioii  of  suprrlirial  by|M'roiiiiii.  l<ie«l  or  jrcner 
priiinotcs  nutrition  in  tix'  tissues  by  an  incivaso  of  iiutritio 
piiliuluni  (listrihut'Ml  t)irnui;li  tlio  tissues,  as  Wi*ll  ns  an  iiirreaso 
iIm'  iniinlMT  of  naiure's  sraxfuir'Ts.  iln*  p !i a <»:< Kbytes,  wliero  li 
]>rrrniia  «'\ist>i.  thfrrhy  linrriMNinir  tlu»  jrnu'ral  lissiio  resistaii 
as  well  as  awakchini:  a  urealrr  nit>taI)oli('  aelivity. 

"\'ll.  Tin*  siirrmlaiioii  nf  iiM]'faNr<l  elintination  tiiron^ii  tlio  swc 
irlan<K  ami  nther  « iiiunet<»i'ii's.  imhuM's  tlie  ivtuoval  frciiii  the  svst< 
nl*  the  pfHsnnuMs  i(»\iiis  \\  hjrli  \iiia1»'  llii'  general  systt^in  aiul  eai 
general     iiiipainncnl     •!*    ni-'taholisni," 
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CHAl^TER  LlII 

POSTOPERATIVE  TREATMENT  BY  RADIUM  AND  THE 
ROEXTCiEX  RAYS  IX  MALKiXAXCY 

By  Russell  H.  B()ia:jfs,  Pitts])ur<rh,  Pa. 

Discussion  of  the  value  of  radium  and  the  roent»rcn  rays  in 
nialijrnaney  necessitates  dealing?  with*  the  various  types  and  stajres, 
and  the  citation  of  results  produced  by  each  a«?ent  alone,  as  well 
as  when  used  as  a  supi)lementary  treatment  to  sur<?ery.  In  cer- 
tain locations  and  stajres  of  nialiirnancy,  anteoperative  or  j)reliminary 
treatment  is  undoubtedly  advisable.  In  advanced  jrrowths  in  the 
mouth  or  throat,  and  in  advanced  carcinoma  elsewhere,  the  results 
obtained  both  by  radium  and  the  roentiren  rays,  have  <riv«*n  them  a 
pla<'e  as  a  routine  method  alone;  for  instance,  in  the  1reatnu»nt  of  se- 
lected cases  of  epitli(»lionui.  Postoperative  treatment  by  tliese  a<rents. 
therefore,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without  considering, 
separately,  their  positive  values  when  used  apart  from  surjrery,  and 
citation  of  cures  by  the  rays  alone  will  only  emphasize  their  value 
in  treatment  of  postoperative  cases. 

Before  any  one  can  use  radium  and  the  roentj^en  rays  intelligently, 
it  is  not  only  necessary  to  study  the  j)roperties  of  radioactive  sub- 
stances, but  also  their  physiologic  actions  on  l)oth  normal  and  dis- 
eased tissues.  Interest  from  the  ])e<rinning  centered  around  the 
actio7i  which  the  rays  had  upon  malignant  cells;  and  as  a  result  of 
detailed  studies  by  many  investigators,  the  treatment  of  malignancy 
by  radiotherapy  has  been  placed  upon  a  rational  basis. 

Investigators  have  shown  that  the  rays  given  off  both  by  the 
radium  and  x-ray  tube  act  primarily  on  tlie  nuclei  of  the  cells  and 
inhibit  their  power  of  proliferation  before  the  function  of  the  cell 
is  impaired.  Embryonic  cells  and  those  which  are  undergoing  ac- 
tive proliferation  are  the  most  susceptible.  It  has  been  shown  that 
malignant  growths  are  retardenl  by  radiation  and  be^come  less  malig- 
nant, although  they  may  not  have  diminished  in  size  or  disappeared. 
By  further  increasing  the  (juantity  of  radiation,  the  injury  b(»comcs 
more  pronounced,  and  the  cells  are  completely  destroyed,  the  rays 
acting  differently  on  the  various  types  of  cells,  destroying  one  kind 
of  tissue  and  leaving  the  other  adjacent  tissues  intact  or  so  slightly 
injured  that  they  will  completely  recover. 
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The  therapeutic  action  of  the  rays  on  a  new  growth  consists,  not 
only  in  the  clestnietion  of  the  tumor  cells,  but  also  in  the  change 
produced  in  the  blood  vessels.  The  endothelial  cells  of  the  intima 
degenerate,  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  retract,  finally  being  obliterated, 
and  conscfiuently  the  tumor  cells  can  not  obtain  the  nourishment 
needed  for  their  maintenance  of  life  and  for  their  proliferation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  reasons  bet- 
ter results  were  not  obtained  in  the  early  days  of  radiotherapy, 
even  by  those  who  were  pood  clinicians  and  pathologists.     Radia- 
tions from  radium  are  of  a  complex  character  as  regards  i>enetra- 
tion,  and  it  is  necessary  for  some  of  the  rays  to  be  absorbed  before 
reaction  takes  ]>lacc.    Rays  of  low  penetrability  are  the  most  active 
physioloprically.    Often  rays  of  too  low  or  too  high  penetration  were 
employed:  if  too  low,  only  the  surface  of  the  lesion  is  treated  while 
if  too  high,  energy  is  wasted  and  the  best  form  of  radiation  is  de- 
feated.    Kays  given  off  radium  are   known   as  alpha,   beta,   and 
gamma.    Many  did  not  know,  in  the  early  days,  whether  the  gamma 
or  beta  ray  pre<lomiuated. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  radium  can  not  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood if  it  has  not  been  studied  with  a  sufficiently  complete  and 
varied  range  of  filtration.    It  is  also  necessary  to  know  how  to  cut 
off  the  low  ravs.  which  are  not  wanted  for  the  lesions  under  treat- 
ment,  and  to  know  the  method  of  avoiding  the  deleterious  effects 
of  these  rays,  as  well  as  to  understand  the  secondary  radiations 
set  up  by  the  various  filt(»rs  employed.     In  the  beginning  no  one 
was  familiar  with  iiltration  and  secondary  radiation.    They  did  not 
know  whether  they  were  treating  the  i)atieiit  with  beta  or  gamma 
rays.    Good  results  were  accomplished  only  after  this  was  known  as 
well  as  the  limitations  of  radium.    Kadium,  T  believe,  when  properly 
applied,  is  the  most  efficient  form  of  radiation  Ave  have,  today,  for 
a  depth  of  from  two  to  three  centimeters,  but  large  areas  can  not 
be  treated  with  it,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  ray  the  adjacent 
glands  it  should  be  suj^plemented  by  the  roentgen  rays.     Modem 
radiation  means  the  use  of  radium  and  the  roentgen  rays  with  the 
improved  technie,  using  the  (V)oUdge  x-ray  tube. 

The  treatment  of  malignancy  demands  specialized  study.  Every 
j)hysiciau  or  surgeon  who  treats  malignancy  should  know  its  various 
forms  and  stages,  and  also  know  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
radium,  roentgen  rays,  surgery  and  any  other  method  by  which 
results  have  been  obtained. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. — Treatment  of  (rarcinoma  of  the  breast 
by  roentgen  rays  has  been  carried  out  by  many  during  the  past  15 
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or  16  years,  and  is  today  a  recognized  method  in  the  treatment  of 
postoperative  eases,  recurrent  and  metastatic,  primary  inoperable 
and  primary  eases  uhieh  do  not  permit  operation.  For  a  long  time 
it  was  taught  and  accepted  as  indisputable  that  the  only  proper 
and  scientific  method  was  the  radical  operation,  which  meant  the 
surgical  extirpation  of  the  growth  even  in  the  hopeless  stages;  but 
today  it  must  be  recognized  that  surgery,  taught  so  long  as  the  only 
method,  is  really  only  part  of  the  treatment.  Though  operation 
still  holds  first  place  in  the  early  cases,  even  at  this  stage  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  roentgen  therapy.  This  sentiment  is  spreading 
among  some  of  the  leading  surgeons,  who  in  the  past  did  the  most 
radical  operations  for  cancer  of  the  breast  at  any  stage,  their  ad- 
vanced views  springing  mainly  from  comprehensive  experience  with 
a  great  number  of  cases  traced  carefully  to  their  end  results.  Roent- 
gen therapy  is  taking  the  place  of  the  ultra-radical  operation,  such 
as  removal  of  the  supraclavicular  glands,  or  the  clavicle. 

It  is  our  duty  as  roentgenologists  to  teach  the  profession  the  in- 
dications for  roentgen  therapy  and  that  postoperative  treatment 
is  just  as  important  as  asepsis  before  and  during  the  operation. 
While  statistics  are  of  little  value,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  proper 
postroentgen  treatment  will  prevent  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  re- 
currences even  in  the  early  cases,  because  cancer  cells  can  be  de- 
stroyed at  a  greater  depth  and  distance  from  the  original  growth. 
If  the  surgeons  can  cure  40  per  cent  of  cases  in  a  certain  class, 
why  not  make  it  90  per  cent  or  more?  It  will  be  a  big  task  to 
demonstrate  this  fact  to  surgeons,  inasmuch  as  many  of  their  cases 
will  receive  inefficient  therapy  in  the  hospital  by  a  nonmedical  tech- 
nician, and  if  results  are  not  obtained,  they  will  relieve  themselves 
of  the  responsibility  by  saying  the  rays  were  at  fault.  Then,  too, 
it  is  feared  that  too  much  therapeutic  work  is  undertaken  in  a  half- 
hearted manner,  even  by  many  who  can  do  exceptionally  good  roent- 
genographic  work.  Surgeons  long  ago  agreed  that  too  many  un- 
qualified physicians  operate.  Since  they  know  that  proficiency  is 
necessary  in  operation,  they  should  realize  that  just  as  much  care 
and  skill  is  required  in  giving  therapy. 

Treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  by  roentgen  rays  has,  com- 
l)aratively  speaking,  passed  through  the  same  stages  as  surgery. 
The  early  stage  might  be  compared  with  surgical  treatment  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  they  onl}-  amputated  the  breast. 
Our  technic  in  the  beginning  was  very  crude ;  we  neither  used  filters 
nor  had  a  standard  dose,  and  we  omitted  important  chains  of 
lymphatics  where  metastases  frequently  occurred.     Indeed,  it  is 
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quite  remarkable  that  a  creditable  number  of  good  results  wore 
ol)tained  when  one  considers  the  inefficient  equipment  and  faulty 
technic  employed. 

Today  many  have  standardized  their  dosajre  and  with  the 
Coolidgc  tube,  are  able  to  <;ive  uniform  treatment,  but  the  aniotnit 
of  radiation  which  should  be  given  has  not  been  determined  in  a 
uniform  manner  by  the  roentgenologists.  This  is,  of  course,  a  diffi- 
cult task,  each  case  being  an  individual  study;  nevertheless,  it  is 
time  more  attention  be  given  to  the  i)()st()pcrative  treatment  of  car- 
cinoina  of  the  breast,  in  order  to  standardize,  as  far  as  po.ssible, 
a  technic  for  the  ditTcrent  ty])cs  and  stages  of  the  disease,  just 
<\s  surg(*ons  have  standardized  o])eration. 

Take  a  given  case;  let  us  decide  what  amount  of  radiation  should 
be  given  immediately  after  the  operation,  how  ('xtensive  it  should 
be.  wiicn  and  how  often  it  should  be  repeated.  All  roentgenologists 
agree  that  each  ease  shouhl  liave  a  full  ]>hysiob>gie  dose,  or  all  tliat 
the  skin  will  stand,  not  onlv  to  the  anterior  chest  wall,  but  to  everv 
ehain  of  lymi)haties  draining  the  breast,  as  well  as  to  the  oppositt* 
side  of  the  body.  The  location  and  stage  of  the  tumor;  the  kind 
of  operation  performed,  and  the  physical  eondition  of  the  |)ntient 
must  be  considered  carefully  in  determining  treatment.  The  w  liter 
believes  two  to  three  times  the  usual  dose  of  radiation  can  be 
safely  given  in  the  supraclavicular  region,  in  places  where  there  is 
no  sear  and  where  the  cutaneous  circulation  has  not  been  interfered 
with  by  the  operation.  A  study  of  the  supply  of  the  lymphatics  and  the 
maimer  in  which  thev  metastasize  should  be  made  by  every  one 
treating  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  This  will  never  be  done  by  the 
iu)innedical  technician.  In  fact,  too  little  attention  everywhere  has 
been  given  to  the  sui)i)ly  of  the  lymphatics,  their  depth  and  extent, 
and  the  best  i!ianner  of  thoroughly  radiating  each  chain.  Haying 
the  lymi)haties  suftieicntly  to  proper  depth  and  coextensive  with 
metastases  is  indei^d  no  easy  task.  It  recpiires  as  iinich  care  and 
jiulgment  as  the  most  careful  dissection.  Efticient  radiation  makes 
o|)eration  more  radical,  increases  the  pei'centa^c  of  cures  in  early 
as  well  as  in  more  advanced  cases,  and  delays  recurrence  in  all 
cases. 

A  visit  to  our  best  hos|)itals  shows  that  a  very  sni.ill  jx^rcentage 
of  carcinomas  nijcrated  upon  receive  pr()i)er  loeiit^cii  treat nuMit. 
Who  is  at  fault  !  Both  the  surgeons  and  the  roentgenologists.  Many 
surgeons  refer  for  postra<liation  only  cases  which  ai'c  really  con- 
sidered inoiHM-able  and  tluMi  often  not  initil  a  i-ecurrence  has  taken 
l)lace.     Still   tiicy   would   like  to  make  the  (q)eration   more  radical. 
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Do  they  not  know  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  the  roentgen 
rays/  ^Faiiy  cases  have  beeii  treated  as  a  placebo,  rather  than  a 
real  cffoi-t  to  eflfect  a  cure.  Often  these  patients  would  be  jriven 
a  few  treatments  within  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  operation  with 
no  fuither  radiation.  This  was  called  postradiation,  and  from  this 
sli|)sho(l  method  the  physicians  and  sur<reons  drew  tlieir  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  value  of  the  roentgen  rays.  Had  they  taken  no  more 
l)ains  with  the  operation,  surjrery  would  long  ago  have  been  aban- 
doned. 

if  we  as  roentirenologists  are  going  to  treat  cancer  of  the  breast, 
we  must  ho  familiar  with  the  different  forms  and  stages,  so  that  our 
oi)inion  will  be  worth  something  in  deciding  the  best  method  or 
methods  of  treatment.  We  should  know  whether  or  not  operation 
is  indicated,  as  well  as  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  roentgen 
rays.  We  must  be  consultants,  rather  than  merely  technicians  as 
some  have  been  in  the  past. 

Tt  has  been  i)ointed  out  by  competent  surgeons,  when  an  opera- 
tion was  pei-formed  before  a  diagnosis  could  be  made  clinically 
without  a  microscop(»,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  could  be  cured. 
Deaver  and  .McFarland  in  their  recent  book,  **The  Breast,  Its 
Anomalies,  Its  Diseases,  and  TluMr  Treatment/'  make  the  following 
statement: 

''It  has  been  stated  that  80  per  cent  of  patients  in  whom  the 
disease  is  confined  to  the  breast,  as  proved  by  both  macroscopic  and 
mieroscopic  examinations  of  the  tissues  adjacent  to  this  organ  are 
permanently  cured  of  their  disease  by  the  radical  operation.  There- 
fore, a  pati(»nt  presenting  a  small  movable  mass  localized  to  the 
breast,  can  be  as.sured  that  four  out  of  live  cases  of  a  similar  nature 
are  cured  by  operation.  When  axillary  lymph  nodes  are  palpably 
enlarged  as  the  result  of  metastases,  the  chances  of  operative  cure 
are  at  once  diminished  to  one  in  five.*'  The  authors  further  say  that; 
'*in  the  opinion  of  many  surgeons,  involvement  of  the  supraela- 
vicular  glands  is  a  eontraindieation  against  operation.*' 

The  absence  of  palpable  enlargement  does  not  always  mean  an 
absence  of  carcinomatous  involvement.  Halsted  found  that,  not- 
withstanding the  present  day  extensive  operation,  death  from  me- 
tastases (M'curs  in  2:^.4  |)er  cent  cases,  and  even  in  cases  with  mi- 
croscopically negative  axilla.  A  few  years  ago  scarcely  any  of  the 
physicians  or  surgeons  realized  tin*  importance  cd*  this:  and  cvcmi 
tcMlay  there  are  some  who  are  operating  on  late  or  advanced  cases, 
expecting  the  same  results  that  the  leading  authorities  obtained  in 
early  cases.     Retraction  of  the  nipple,  axillary  and  supraclavicular 
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iiivolv(»moiit  aro  late  symptoms  from  a  prognostic  standpoint.  Phj 
siciaiis  who  talk  al»oiit  favoral^lo  cases  for  operation  when  the  nippl 
is  retraeteil,  as  well  as  when  the  axillary  and  supraclaviciUar  ii 
volvemeiit  is  present,  shonhl  read  Deaver's  book  quoted  above;  i 
faet,  any  one  treat injr  eane<»r  of  the  breast,  who  reads  this  bool 
carefully,  would  not  be  so  radical  from  a  surgical  standpoint,  aii< 
would  appre<'iate  more  the  value  of  the  roentgen  rays. 

Deaver  questions  whether  as  much  palliation  is  received  from  oj 
erative  as  from  nonoperative  methods,  and  expresses  his  ^nen 
dissatisfaction  with  o])erations  of  a  palliative  nature  in  the  treat 
ment  of  carcimimn  of  the  breast :  since,  in  certain  eases  the  diseas 
has  been  excited  to  jrreater  activity  by  an  incomplete  operatior 
and  the  life  of  the  i)atient  considerably  shfjrtened.  In  this  eonnec 
tion  he  mentioiis  the  unres<M-ve<l  statemt»nt  of  Hloodjrooil.  that  "in 
com])lete  operation  hast<'ns  death."  He  further  states  that  sinci 
1S!)7  such  cxtraordijuiry  advjnu'cs  have  b(»en  made  in  roentgen 
therai)y  that  remove  most  of  the  indications  for  the  ultraradical 
operative  jircicedures,  which  luive  practically  no  curative  value,  and 
a  primary  mortality  of  at  least  2.")  p(»r  cent.  Since  Deaver's  care- 
fully pr<'|)ared  volume  is  a  n»sume  of  the  entire  medical  literature 
and  of  W(>rld-wide  clinies.  and  since  he  has  included  a  vahiahle 
diapter  of  roent<rentliera|)y  of  I*fahler's,  it  deserves  more  than  pass- 
inur  notice. 

For  my  ])nrt,  1  am  well  (Muivinced,  t'roiu  the  cases  I  have  seen 
durin.ir  the  i)ast  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  that  an  incomplete  Opera- 
tion should  never  he  i^erfiU'med,  not  even  f<»r  palliation.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  that  as  eonipliMe  a  study  of  lymphatics  of  the  breast, 
the  fre<|ueiicy  and  extent  of  llieir  metastases  should  be  made  by 
the  roent«:iMiolo|-rist  as  by  the  sur»re<)n.  The  lymphatic  supply  of  the 
breast  is  jrreater  than  thai  of  almost  any  oriran  of  the  body,  so 
that  m(»tastases  even  of  the  abdominal  orjrans  occur  more  frequently 
than  is  jrenerally  realized.  In  the  ]>asl  many  have  given  a  few 
treatments  ov(M*the  line  of  incision,  axilla  and  supraclavicular  areas. 
Such  treatment  is  very  iin-omplete.  since  it  omits  those  l^'mphatics 
which  fre(iuently  metastasize:  namely,  su|>rascap\dar,  anterior  pec- 
toral of  the  opposite  side,  internal  mannnary,  subscapular,  para- 
vertebral, xiphoid  and  inguinal  jL»roup.  A  study  of  bone  metastases 
nuikes  us  realize  how  extensively  the  lymphatics  become  involved. 
It  is  known  that  metastases  may  occur  in  distant  glands  at  a  very 
early  stajze  of  the  disease.  ^Vhile  the  axillary  glands  are  the  most 
frequently  involved  (indeed  so  frcijuently  involved  that  the  mi- 
croscopic frt»edom  at  the  time  of  operation  is  the  exceptional)   in 
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some  cases  tliey  are  free  when  there  is  involvement  of  the  ab- 
dominal or  other  internal  viscera.  The  value  of  palpable  glands 
is  overestimated.  The  lymphatics  in  the  axilla  may  become  en- 
larjjred  by  previons  infections  of  the  arm  or  breast.  Therefore,  it 
requires  jndgmcnt,  and  in  some  cases  microscopic  examinations,  be- 
fore the  cause  of  enlargement  can  be  positively  determined.  Me- 
tastasis, too,  varies  with  the  diflFerent  types  of  tumor  and  occurs 
earlier  in  the  young  and  fat  patients,  owing  to  the  greater  richness 
of  the  lymphatic  supply.  Efficient  roentgen  treatment  must  take 
care  of  these  variations. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  smaller  the  caliber  of  the 
lymphatics,  as  well  as  the  greater  the  degree  of  senile  atrophy,  the 
greater  the  tendency  to  oppose  cancer  dissemination.  If  the  roent- 
gen rays  did  nothing  more  to  adjacent  lymphatics  than  produce  a 
sclerosis,  the  treatment  would  still  be  indicated  for  retarding  the 
disease.  The  frequent  involvement  of  one  breast  to  the  other,  is 
due  to  the  distribution  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  chest  wall.  Autopsy 
has  shown  that  the  liver  metastasizes  more  frequently  than  any  of 
the  internal  organs  and  in  many  cases  becomes  involved  in  com- 
paratively early  stages. 

According  to  Ilandley,  the  frequent  involvement  of  the  liver  is 
attributed  to  the  cancerous  dissemination  along  the  deep  lymphatics 
of  the  fascia  of  the  thoracic  wall  to  the  epigastrium  and  to  the 
umbilicus,  whence  these  cells  follow  the  subserous  lymphatics  to 
become  deposited  either  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  or,  are  conveyed 
along  the  lymphatics  of  the  falciform  ligament  to  the  portal  glands. 
If  Haudley's  deductions  are  correct,  we  should  never  omit  heavy 
treatment  over  the  epigastric  region.  The  next  in  frequency  are 
the  lungs  and  pleura,  which  are  supposed  to  become  involved  through 
the  intercostal  or  supraclavicular  lymphatics.  A  study  of  autopsies 
shows  that  almost  any  organ  of  the  body  may  metastasize  from 
cancer  of  the  breast,  and  however  much  confined  to  the  superficial 
tissues  this  dissemination  may  seem  to  be,  no  one  can  absolutely 
foretell  how  far  the  so-called  ''microscopic  growing  edge"  of  cancer 
may  extend.  Bone  metastasis  increases  with  the  proximity  of  the 
primary  growth,  the  clavicle  and  distal  extremities  rarely  being 
involved. 

Many  consider  a  three-year  limit  a  cure  of  cancer  of  the  breast, 
but  we  can  not  be  sure  recurrence  w  ill  not  take  place  later.  Barker 
has  stated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  cases  that  are  clinically  cured  at 
the  end  of  three  years  later  die  of  cancer  of  the  breast.  Since 
operation  has  about  reached  its  limit  and  since  ultraradical  opera- 
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liniiN  jifi*  nnt  pr.'H't iriil  iiiilil  ^^oiiii'  lM'tt(*r  t'oriii  of  trt*sitiiuMit  is  dis- 
<'o\  I'i'i'il.  the  sph'ihlid  n'siills  iH-liifvril  rrmn  nhliatioii  fiiriiisli  Hi*»rf 
tlifiii  suni<'iriit  Tfjisoii'^  for  ^i\iri«r  rvrry  r;iso  of  rarriiioiiia  of  thi» 
lirciisf  |M)str()ni1y:ni  triMtmcnt.  This  sln)ul«l  Ih»  done  even  if  the 
tumor  is  only  ns  I;iry»'  jis  n  lillirrl.  luM-aiise  even  in  siieli  cases,  there 
iMJiy  Im»  <»;trly  and  fatal  nirtastjiscs.  Ilaiidlcy  says  the  pelvic  viscera 
an*  involved  in  s.«;  per  eent  of  the  early  eases  in  yoinigf  patients. 
and  in  only  4.S  |»er  «M'nt  4>f  the  late  eases  of  older  patients. 

While  r(jent«r<'n  rays  find  th«*ir  most  useful  field  in  postoperative 
thera|»y,  it  is  diOieidt  to  eonvinee  either  the  ])atient  or  the  average 
physician  or  surjreon  of  this  fart,  heeause  they  <*an  not  see  that  any- 
thinjr  lias  heen  aeeomplisjied.  It  is  the  teachers  of  surjrery  first  of 
;dl  whom  we  muNt  cunvince,  i)ecause  t(Mlay  they  hav(»  eonie  to  realize 
that  the  most  radical  o])enition.  even  in  the  early  cases.  «loes  not 
ahvavs  reach  the  ciincer  irrowinir  ed^e. 

Many  rocnty:eno|(»irists  Iwive  atlopted  the  followinjr,  or  its  eijuiva- 
lent,  as  a  standard  dose,  oi*  the  amount  which  each  area  of  the  skin 
will  tolerate  safely  usiuL^  a  rn(»Iidt:e  luhe  and  a  modern  transformer. 
tul»e    distance   S    inches,    filterin^^    tin*    rays    with    4    niillinietcrs   of 
aluminum,  with  a  i)  inch  parallel  spark  ;;:ap.  2')  millianipere  m'mutos 
are   jriven.      With    most    t  ransfcuiners   this   dose   will    meaNiire  2i^X 
I\oeui;r-<'auss  modified    Kicfihock   scale.      Most    (»f  us  would  like  to 
irive  moi-e  radical  treatment   in  nnler  to  produce  hetter  end  ri*su\\s, 
and  every  one  has  been  Inokiny  for  snme  means  hy  which  the  skin 
will  tolerate  laryei-  doses  safely.     1  lmvc  la!<j"er  tloses  than  this  over 
the  supraclavicular  area  as  vooii  as  pnssihh'.  because  this  is  a  place 
often  involved,  and  the  surjr^'on  seldom  advises  o]>enMi<>:  this  chain, 
hecause  when   involved,  many  have  leariUMl   it   is  really  inoi>erable. 

Tnlcvss  th<»  roent^^enolo^isl  has  witnessed  the  operation,  he  should 
always  obtain  a  careful  rej)ort  fi-om  the  sur<reon  as  to  the  location 
of  the  j^rowth  in  the  hreasl.  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  disease  and 
type  of  tumor.  Then  the  amount  of  treatment,  as  well  as  the  most 
important  rejrions  to  treat  can  he  determined.  We  all  know  that 
not  only  the  axilla  and  (»pi)osite  side,  hut  also  the  prlands  in  the 
|)elvis,  should  re<'eive  post  radiation  if  tin*  l)esf  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  but  this  is  not  always  ]>ractical;  first,  because  the  patients 
will  not  consent  to  such  a  lenirthy  course  of  treatment,  and 
secondly,  because  the  inimber  of  s<juare  inclu»s  that  can  be  radiated 
is  limited  when  a  full  dose  is  ^iven  more  than  once.  None  are  able 
to  tell  in  the  individual  cases  what  chain  or  chains  of  lymphatics 
liav(»  metastasi/e<l.  If  the  j^rowth  is  small  and  situated  to  the  inner 
edjre  of  the  breast,  it  would  ]>robably  be  more  important  to  ray  the 
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()j>p()sit(»  lnv'jist,  Opposite  iixillai'y,  supraclavicular  and  supiascapu- 
lar  aivas.  thau  the  axilla  of  tlic  alVcctcd  si(h».  ou  acj'ouut  of  the*  Uh'H- 
tiou  of  tlio  lyinplialics  which  <lraiu  tlie  storual  side  of  1h(»  bi-cast. 
The  inn(»r  side  is  rarely  iuvolved  as  coinj)ared  with  the  axilhiry.  All 
ray  both  the  axilla,  sujiraelavicular  aud  suprascapular  areas,  as 
well  as  the  anterior  chest  wall  and  niany  ray  the  op])osite  side,  hut 
as  before  stated,  since  the  viscera,  particularly  the  liver,  medias- 
tinum, lun^s  and  pleura  so  frecpiently  metastasize,  treatment  should 
be  directed  to  these  or<j:ans  as  well.  This  is  the  least  that  should 
receive  postroentf?en  therapy,  and  is  never  wi(l(»  or  extensive  enou*»:h 
in  advanced  or  recurrent  cases.  An  examination  at  autopsy  of 
the  lymphatics  which  metastasize   will  convince   one   of  this  fact. 

What  we  are  lookinjr  for,  therefore,  is  the  best  method  of  rayin<r 
the  widest  area  with  the  least  efTect  on  the  skin,  and  the  least  loss 
of  radiant  enerjry.  1  have  adopte<l  the  followinir  method,  and  the 
(»xperi(»nce  jrained  from  treatment  of  recurrences  has  made  me  in- 
crease the  areas  from  time  to  time: 

1.  In  order  to  prevent  rtMMirrence  in  the  wound,  and  destroy  any 
foci  in  lymi)hatics  of  the  anterior  chest  wall  l(»adin«r  U|)  to  the  innei* 
clavicular  a?*ea,  three  to  four  areas  of  anterior  chest  wall  receive* 
treatment,  the  last  beiny:  directed  downwards  towards  the  liver. 
Then  the  liver  area  is  jriven  one  anteriorly,  on(»  laterally  and  one 
posteriorly.  With  this  amount  of  treatment,  the  scar  is  nearlv  all 
remov(Ml  and  a  recurrence  in  the  area  is  rare  in  comparison  with 
the  nund)er  of  r(»currences  in  cases  not  treated  bv  radiation. 

• 

2.  The  axilla  receives  from  three  to  four  doses  and  is  cross-fired 
as  much  as  possible.  One  area  below  the  axilla  can  be  covered  by 
one  treatment  laterally.  The  supraclavicular  jrlands  are  usually 
involved  from  the  axillary. 

-I.  Th(»  su])raclavicular  rejrion  is  divided  into  four  areas:  one 
direeted  oblicpiely  inwards  inclu<lin<r  the  lower  ecrvical  j^lands,  one 
downward  through  the  slioulder  area  towards  the  axilla,  on("  ob- 
li<iuely  downward  and  backward  through  the  clavicle,  and  one  ob- 
li(|uely  forward  from  the  posterior  surfaee. 

4.  The  suprascapular  area  much  more  frecpiently  metastasizes 
than  the  subsca])ular.  Eacli  sliould  rec(»ive  a  full  dose  on  the  af- 
fected side,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  subscapular  area  miji:ht  be 
omitted  in  early  eases. 

T).  The  mediastinum  should  receive  one  or  two  treatments  from  the 
posterior  to  an  area  between  the  spine  and  seapula  of  the  opposite 
side  direeted  towards  the  affected  i)reast  rejrion. 
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tin'  pjiiii  iiiid  olTfiisivc  (lisciiiiri*;!'  (lisjipiirar,  tlu*  ])ati«Mi1*s  ^eiH 
iiojilili  inijU'ovt's  rjipi«lly.  This  cvi'ii  omirs  in  scniie  juitients  \ 
:ivv  ill  a  Inxjr  rniHlilion  aihl  inivc  Iicimi  tnkiiiir  nioi'))liiiir:  the  | 
is  nOit'Vod  ainl  no  nuMlicNilioii  is  iMH'cssary.  hi  soiiio  cases  an 
crease  in  wci^Iil  is  ohservcil  and  the  patients  aro  rostored  to  ] 
feet   lieaitll. 

.Afany  observers  liavr  agreed  that  tlie  eareinoiiia  in  these  lu 
less  eases  disappears  h>eally,  and  tlie  |»atient  is  locally  or  elinici 
enred  in  from  one-t'i»urth  In  i»ne-lhird  of  tlie  eases,  l)iit  when  tl; 
are  extensivf  metastases,  the  treatment  is  only  ])]i11iative.     In  m 

of  these  eases  heiiatii*  mtMastases  hav(»  taken  i»laee  ln^foro  thev  m 

• 

ref<'i'red  for  ti'ealment.  (M'Iimi  deep  metastases  can  not  he  deleriili 
hy  physjral  sIlmis.  Ncverl  hrless.  the  palliation  is  more  satisfnoli 
and  possjlijy  mUl^  fi"<»m  Innr  lo  six  limes  to  the  life  of  tlie  ]>n1ii 
as  eompai'ed  to  any  niln'r  pailiativi*  measure,  ami  even  JiojM* 
cases  have  remained  well  more  than  thi'ee  years:  hut  space  does 
|)i*rmit   ^ivinu  any  si.it  ist  Irs. 

In  eonvei'sat ion,  oni*  of  tin*  leading:  ^'ynec«)|otrisls  of  the  eouM 
said  that  a  vast  ma.joriiy  of  the  enscs  of  eareinonia  of  the  c«T 
thai  eonsnltt'tj  jijm  \\er<>  inoperalile.  and  then  he  considered  oitl 
removal  or  eantcry  only  as  n  palliative  measure,  ami  that  the  ]>i 
liation  was  of  very  shurt  dtiration  in  most  eases.  TTe  fAiTtli 
statcil  thai  he  had  seen  eases  of  the  same  <'lass,  where  radium  v 
applied  either  as  an  adjum-t  oi-  .-done,  ami  that  the  local  disease  1 
entirely  disapp«'ared  in  some  instances,  and  that  a  few  reman 
free  from  s\]iin|oms  from  one  to  three  vears. 

h'raidv.  in  an  artieje  pul»lished  in  tiie  JtHimal  of  Cancer  Rcscm 
•lanuary,   11)17.  ad\ises  "that    all   operai)le  cases  be  suhjeeted   t< 
short   in'eliminary  treatment   hy  radium,  followed  by  an   abdomi 
hyslereclomy."     This  ]n*eliminary   treatment,  he  states,    slioiild 
viL'orous  and   of  short    dnralion.   with   the  obji*et  of  sterilizing' 
growth,  ai'.d   the  operali(»n   should   Im*  unch'itakiMi  before  )>araniet 
s<'ar   formation   takes  j>lace  or  has  advanced   too  far.     If  it   is   i 
far  advance(l    the   ]>«»lvic   coiuH'ctive    tissues   in  the   cases    operat 
up(n)  are   found  to  be  so  iiard.  contracted  aud  board-like  that   1 
ureters   couhl    not    be   identilied   or   pushed   away  from   the   Uteri 
arteries.     In  \iew    of  his  observation.   Frank  deemed  it  best  not 
o|)erate  luilil  the  la|>se  of  three  \v<'eks  because  the  growth  woi 
not    be   suiVn'iently    cleansed    from   a    bacteriolojjic   point   of   vie 
Four  weeks  after  the  optM'ation  ra<lium  should  be  resumed. 

I  have  never  treated  an  early  case  of  caucer  of  the  uterus  1 
fore  operati(»n  and   merely  mention   this  l»ecause  Frank  speaks 
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striilizijio  the  ^n'owtli  hy  hmvy  radijitioii.  Anotlirr  ])()iiit  wliidi 
is  wrn'tliy  nf  consiilfM-nlinii  is  tlint  Frank  advises  oporalion  hetwoeii 
two  or*  tliicM'  \\<M'ks  al'trr  ihc  radiation  and  not  live  ov  six  weeks 
\\  hen  a  larj»:(»  annnnil  of  eonneetive  tissue  has  j'onned.  The  time  for 
o|)eration  is  iin[)()rtant  in  tlie  ])or(lerIine  eases  if  anteopt^rative  radia- 
tion is  <riven.  Tlie  time  for  operation  after  anteoperative  treat- 
MKMit  is  not  oidy  determined  ])y  the  time,  but  also  hy  the  amount 
of  I'adiation. 

]^)stoi)erative  treatment  of  uterine  eareinoma  is  an  important  field 
for  I'adium,  sup|)lemented  hy  th(»  roent^ren  rays  from  without,  ]>ut 
it  is  usually  n«vii:leeted  until  there  is  a  reeurrenee.  Of  eoui'se,  it 
is  dillieult  to  estimate  the  exact  IxMiefit  to  be  derived  from  post- 
i*a<liation.  but  manv  believe  thev  inerease  the  number  of  cures  by 

•  •  • 

this  method  in  eareinoma  of  the  cervix,  it  is  oidy  a  (|Uestion  (»f  a 
short  time,  until  }::yneroh»«»:ists  will  advis(»  ])ostope!-ative  radiation, 
the  same  as  is  done  by  most  surjreons  alter  operation  lor  carcinoma 
of  the  breast.  Many  of  those  empl(>yin^  ra<lium  are  dependinu 
on  I'adium  alone,  and  are  not  su|>plementin<j:  it  by  the  roentLren 
ravs. 

K\|)erience  of  the  past  three  years  has  shown  that  we  can  not 
treat  successfully  with  radium  at  a  greater  distance  than  two  or 
maximum  three  centimet<*rs.  It  has  been  universally  accepte<l  that 
cancei-ons  jrrowths  can  be  |)romptly  and  also  a|)j)arently  pernninently 
i'Ui'ed  at  this  de|)th  from  tin*  radium  tube.  However,  if  the  dis(»ase 
is  a<lvance(l  and  there  is  infiltration  of  the  «i:rowth  into  adjaciMit 
lym])hatics.  the  cure  is  oidy  ai)parent.  The  local  jrrowth  may  disap- 
pear, but  if  metastasis  takes  ])lac(»  liefore  treatment  is  jriven,  it 
will  ])ro<rress,  if  radiation  is  effective  only  for  two  to  three  een- 
timeters  fnnn  the  tube,  without  reji:ard  to  the  quantity  of  radium 
applied  or  to  the  lenjrtli  of  tinie  it  is  applie<I.  Larjrer  quantities 
of  radium  have  been  tried  and  the  time  of  ex|)osure  increased  so 
as  to  iiifluenee  cancerous  cells  at  a  fjreater  depth,  but  the  universal 
reports  show  that  not  much  sueeess  has  })eeii  accomplished  in  this 
direction.  Th(»  overlyinjr  tissues  were  dama^e<l  beyond  r(M*overy, 
rcjLiardless  of  the  kind  of  filters  employed.  The  rays  of  radium 
in  contact  with  the  jrrowth  were  too  intense  wher(»  it  entered,  and 
too  weak  at  a  j^rreater  distance  from  the  tubes  than  two  or  three 
centimeters.  Plaeinj^  the  radium  at  a  distance  from  the  surface  so 
the  rays  would  he  nearly  uniform  at  the  point  of  entrance  and  at 
the  distance  required,  renders  the  radiation  too  weak  even  if  lar«re 
amounts  are  employed.    Tb^  tion  is  not  held  to  npply 

to  the  present  roentger  erfully  excited,  j^ives 
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nil'  tii:iii.\  lliiiUs:iiiii  tiiii«>s  iiMiiT  rays  thitn  siiiy  i|iiniitity  of  FHiii 
aii,\  niii>  has  r\rr  iist'd.  li  lias  Ixmmi  ('sliiiiatcil  tluit  with  ^2  •xn 
of  T'a<rn(iri  it  wniiM  Im>  nccrssary  to  plarr  tiio  nidiiiiii  ut  iho  ss 
(listaiitT  in  onltM*  to  ohlain  at  a  depth  (»f  10  roiitinieters,  the  si 
iiitf'iisitv  of  radiation  as  with  thr  ro<*ntjr<Mi  tuho.  This  does 
mean  that  it  wouM  he  uiMM'ssary  to  «rivo  tho  rndiuin  in  fivo  to 
iiiinutrs  as  wi*  arr  doinir  at  tht*  |)n'sent  time  with  the  roent 
ravs. 

• 

It   has  hriMi   I'oiind  tliat   radiation  will  destroy  (•niioer   cells  s 
depth    ol'   ten    rent iinetcrs    from    the   surfaee   <»?   the    skin,    and 
intensity  is  pMhirrd  from  ItM)  t«»  IT),  that  is  about  one-seventh  of  1 
on  the  snrfaee. 

In  oi'drr  t(>  show  tin*  manner  in  whieh  «»:yneeoIo<rists  are  taking 
the  treatment  of  radium  in  uterine  eaneei'.  the  foUowinjr  is  qiiri 
fi-om  .lohn  <  J.  ('Iark\  paper,  **  What  Do  the  Newer  ^Fethods  of  Tn 
men!  (HVei-  the  Patient  with  Mali^riuint  Disease  of  the  I'teriu 
'  New  York  Med.  .Inur,  >. 

'*r>asiny:  oui-  statem"ni  upon  the  literature,  and  upon  our  o 
limited  e\periem-e  in  the  Use  of  radium,  wo  should  set  doini 
delinil<»  postulates  tin*  followintr  eonelusions:  {])  I'p  to  the  pre.'*?! 
therr  is  n(>t  sulKieient  t*videne(»  in  favor  of  ratlium  to  justify  oi 
in  usinjr  it  as  a  suhstitutt*  for  surnrieal  nu»asuros  in  operahle  cas 
•  2^  As  a  forei'unne]-  to.  and  a  follower  up  of  an  operation,  it 
un(|Uestionahly  a<lvisal)le.  ■•*'•■  In  oi)eral)le  cases  it  should 
vai'iahly  be  tri<'d.  for  apparent  cures  have  occurred  in  some  inarke< 
advaneccl  cases,  and  in  tlios(»  cases  that  an»  idtiiuately  cured,  th 
is  nevertheless  a  deeidcd  amelioration  of  svmptoms — in  nianv 
stances,  tin'  ofTeiisive  dis«diar«ie  and  henH)rrhaj»:o  completely  ( 
api)ear.  (4'  A  s«Tious  disadvantaire  in  the  use  (»f  radium  is  tl 
it  «HM*asit»nally  pi-ocluecs  a  w  idesju-ead  JU'crosis.  leavinjif  vesical  a 
rectal  listuhe  in  the  wake  of  its  destructiv(»  action.  This,  howev 
usually  (M'curs  oidy  in  advanced  cases  of  <'arcinoma,  and  need  n 
therefo!'e.  iWitn'  us  from  the  use  of  the  renu'dy.'* 

Local  in.jurx  to  the  |)atii'nt  will  seldom  occur,  it  seems,  if  1 
]>roper  fimount  and  kind  of  tiltraticui  is  used  and  if  the  dosage 
ada])t»Ml  to  the  inilividual  ]>atient.  We  kncjAv  that  tissue  will  sta 
la  run'  doses  of  radium,  if  not  too  often  repeated,  leavinf?  no  sc 
Ol-  adhesions.  Kadiation  carried  to  the  extent  of  severe  injury 
noi-nnd  tissue  may  defeat  its  own  emls.  The  tissues  ean  he  mc 
scNcrdy  inllamcd  and  yet  make  a  ctanplete  I'ccovery  by  radinm  soon 
than  1)\   anv  f<»i'jn  nf  I'ncnt'ren  tlicrai)v. 
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Clai'k's  n*inarks  could  he  applied  to  caiTinoiiia  of  the  rectum, 
hladdei',  and  i)ro.state.  Operate  on  every  operal)l(»  eas<\  radiate 
all  eases  after  operation.  Some  surji^eons  advise  ajrainst  oj)eratin^ 
on  borderline  eases  because  usually  they  can  be  clinically  cure<l 
i)y  radium.  All  advise  radiatinjif  advanced  cases,  for  an  occasional 
cure  will  be  obtained,  and  some  can  be  made  o|)eral)le.  l^adium 
supplemented  by  roentjifcn  therai)y  in  far  advanced  cases  will  jrive 
<rreat  i)alIiation,  but  a  cure  will  not  be  eft'ected.  Some  of  these 
<*ases  are  clinically  cured  in  that  all  visible  sij^ns  of  the  disease 
will  disappear,  but  the  i)atient  will  later  succund)  to  deep  metas- 
tases. 

The  amount  of  radium  element,  the  screeninji:,  the  distance  from 
the  «rrowth,  the  time  of  exposure  ami  the  nature  of  the  tissues  to 
be  acted  upon  must  be  carefully  considered  when  decidin*r  upon  the 
<losa<re.  The  law  of  reaction  is  the  governinj":  factor  in  its  use, 
and  success  can  only  be  attained  when  the  radiotherapeutist  is 
familiar  with  his  aj»:ent,  and  knows  the  exact  pathology  and  extent 
of  the  disease,  lie  must  also  know  the  limitations  of  radium,  and 
not  ])romise  a  cure  when  nothinjr  but    [)alliation  nmy  be  expcM'ted. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in  rejrard  to  the  technic  of  ap- 
|)lyin<»:  radium  in  uterine,  rectal,  and  vesical  carcinomata.  Kelly, 
Koenijr,  and  others  advise  tin*  use  of  lar«re  (juantities  of  radium, 
while  others  advocate  the  use  of  snudler  (piantities,  applied  for  a 
lonj^er  ])eriod.  All  have  jrenei'ally  agreed  that  less  than  '>()  niil- 
li«rrams  of  the  elem(*nt  sluuild  not  be  employed  in  uterine  carcinoma, 
as  stimulation  of  the  jrrowth  instead  of  destruction  mijrht  occur. 
Pinch,  of  th<»  London  Radium  Institute,  where  larfre  quantities  of 
radium  are  advisable,  pref(»rs  to  use  from  50  to  KM)  milliirrams. 
Humm  and  nmny  others  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  AVhat 
final  dosajr^*  will  be  decided  upon  to  produce  th(»  best  results 
remains  to  be  seen,  Imt  in  reviewing?  the  literature,  it  appears  that 
many  have  decided  upon  doses  from  2000  to  4000  millij^ram  hours, 
to  be  ^iven  within  the  first  week  or  ten  days.  The  dosage  must 
always  be  decided  upon  for  each  individual  case.  Some  jjive  this 
amount  at  one  seanee,  while  others  divide  it  up  into  six  or  eij^ht. 
The  results  seem  to  be  about  the  same,  but  the  coiulition  of  the 
patient  possibly  shoidd  determine  what  course  to  pursue.  If  used 
<*oniinually  until  a  full  <lose  is  ^iven,  it  is  advisable  to  rcm<>ve  the 
radium  and  fj^ive  a  cleansing  douche.  The  treatment  is  repeated  in 
thn»e  or  four  weeks,  accordinjr  to  the  indications. 

There  is  also  some  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  screcnin^^ 
but  all  a^ree  that  at  least  2  millimeterH  of  Wfl  or  its  ecfuivalcnt  of 
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brass  or  bronze  is  necessary.  The  latter  is  bein<!:  prepared  by  man\% 
as  it  is  claimed  that  l)ronze  jrives  off  less  secondary  radiation.  The 
metallic  tube  is  covered  with  sufficient  rubbei',  <>au/e  or  other  sub- 
stanc(»  to  cut  off  the  undesirable  secondary  radiation.  One  mil- 
limeter of  ])ure  rubber,  covered  by  gauze  and  a  finircr  cot.  answers 
this  pur])ose. 

The  distance  of  tlie  radium  from  the  growth  is  onlv  the  thickness 
of  the  filtci',  but  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  <le- 
cidinj^  upon  the  length  of  cxi)osurc,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  radium 
clcmt'ut.  I)urin*r  the  ])nst  year  soine  (d*  those  pur('liasin<»:  radium 
have  visited  nu»  and  they  seemed  to  think  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  insert  the  radium.  Thev  were  unfamiliar  with  a  radium  oi* 
roent^'-en  I'caetion  on  the  surfac(»  of  the  skin  oi*  mucous  membrane, 
to  say  nothinji'  of  the  <leeper  reaction.  They  would  start  in  about 
the  same  way  as  a  «rynccol()«rist  would  without  km^winjii-  the  princi- 
|)les  of  aseptie  surjrcry,  expecting  to  learn  by  saerilicin^^  his  patients. 
I\oentjrenoIo<,nsts  who  have  had  experience  in  thera|)y  are  nnieh  bet- 
ter (jualified. 

1  can  not  too  stronjifly  advocate  that  radium  be  sup|)lemented  b,\ 
the  rcMMitiren  rays,  feelin<»'  sure  tiiat  smaller  cpiantitics  applie(l  locaIl\ 
with  |)i*opcr  I'otMitiren  thei'apy  from  without  are  ccpial,  if  not  sn- 
jierioi-,  to  any  (piantity  of  ra<lium  evci-  used  up  to  the  present  time 
so  far  as  the  end  results  are  concerned.  Kelly  uses  i-adium  at  u 
distance  of  two  to  live  inches  from  the  surface  in  lariic  (plant it ies 
from  without,  in  the  same  way  as  many  are  usiny:  roentgen  therapy 
from  a  ('ooli(l«re  tube.  Whether  his  results  are  e(pijd  or  superior 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  lijiht  decreases  inversely  with  the  s<piare 
of  the  distance,  the  tissue  would  be  rayed  more  unilorndy  with  the 
source  of  enertiv  at  8  or  10  inches  \hiiu  at  2  or  5  iiu'hes.  Resides, 
^n-cater  areas  can  be  t!*eate(l.  Althoniih  the  be1t«'r  method  of  treat- 
ment still  T'cnmins  to  be  determined,  most  of  us  who  haxc  treated  a 
nund)er  of  cases  of  fibroids  will  ex|)ect  more  fi-oni  the  cond)ination 
of  radium  and  the  roentjren  rays  than  from  radium  alone,  or  when 
treated  bv  anv  other  im^thod.  As  befor<'  state«l.  this  is  the  method 
which  is  carried  out  in  Kuro])ean  clinics,  and  many  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed their  results. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Rectum.  Results  obtained  by  the  nse  of  radium 
in  carcinoma  of  thi'  rectnm  vary  ;rreatl\,  and  can  n(»i  be  c<»inpare(l 
with  the  results  obtained  in  the  li-catnu'iit  of  carciiioina  of  ihe  uterus. 
If  suflicicnt  amount  of  radium  tlierai)y  is  •^iven.  a  proctitis  •generally 
occurs.  whi<*h  is  very  tro\d)lesom(»  uidess  a  colostomy  has  ])een  per- 
formed.    Most  of  those  usin;:"  radium  in  the  treat  meiii  of  caivinouia 
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oF  the  rectum  advocate  eolostomy  before  hejrinnin^,  or  within  one 
week  after  tlie  first  radium  treatment.  This  ])revents  the  feces  from 
a^^jrravatinjr  the  radium  reaction,  and  avoids  the  tenesmus  which 
always  occurs  if  a  full  radium  treatment  is  *riven.  Where  colostomy 
lias  heen  j)erformed  and  lar*?er  doses  of  radium  liave  been  em- 
ployed, a  few  inoperahh*  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  rectum  have 
been  apparently  or  temporai'ily  curecl.  If  the  patient  will  not  con- 
sent to  havinj*  a  colostomy  i)erformed,  palliation  can  often  l)e  ob- 
taineil  by  the  use  of  radium;  that  is,  tiu'  jrrowtii  will  be  inhibited 
or  i<'(luced  in  size,  which  will  tem|)orarily  relieve  the  threatened 
obstiiK'titni.  l^iin  is  also  n»lieve<l,  either  entirely  or  ])artially,  but 
it  must  be  lemembered  that  uidess  a  colostomy  is  jx'rformed,  tenes- 
mus iin^ht  occur  if  larjre  doses  of  radium  are  employed.  Of  how 
iiMieh  value  radium  is  iu  the  treatment  of  <*arcinoma  of  the  rectum 
as  a  postoperative  ])ro(*edure,  other  than  that  which  follows  colos- 
tomy, is  dilHicuh  to  determine. 

The  symposium  on  *M'ancer  of  Certain  Pelvic  ()r»rans/'  read  be- 
fore the  Masvjichusetts  Medical  Society,  »][U\i''  9,  l!)!.!,  from  a 
clinieal  standpoint,  should  be  studied  bv  everv  one  interested  in 
the  treatment  of  maliji:nancy.  This  symposium  (emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  moi'c  radical  opei'ations  than  have  been  h<»retofore  per- 
forme<l  foi*  cai'<'inoma  of  the  pelvic  or*rans,  oi*  else  it  su^rjrt^sts  the 
addition  of  railium  and  the  x-rav  or  some  unknown  treatment   be- 

• 

fore  il  can  be  said  we  are  able  to  cuie  a  maiorilv  of  cases  which 
can  be  dia«rnose«l  rlinically.  The  surireons  who  took  ])art  in  this 
symposium  were  not  ouly  of  the  hijfhest  raidv.  but  eacii  had  s])e- 
eialize<|  and  diiected  his  attention  to  only  one  of  the  pelvic  orjrans. 

In  this  s\!np(>sium  Dr.  Daniel  i^'iske  «rave  the  statistics  of  the 
Ifarrison-rripps  cases  to  show  how  absurd  it  is  to  talk  about  car- 
cinoma <Jf  the  rectum  as  u  benijrn  condition.  The  statistics  are  as 
follows:  lie  saw  445  patients  and  ojierated  upon  107;  of  these 
107  cases,  17  ])er  cent  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
and  40  were  alive  five  years  after  the  operation;  that  is,  1)  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  seen.  It  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  not 
more  than  5  p(»r  cent  would  be  alive  at  the  end  of  ten  years. 

In  this  svmposiinn  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Chuti*  states:  '*The  storv  of 
<-areinoma  of  the  bbnlder  is  most  discouraj^injr  when  we  consider 
iIjc  small  nunduM*  of  <'Ures  that  we  elTect  by  means  of  o|>eration. 
Just  enou^di  rases  remain  wtdl  al'ttM'  opt»ratiou  to  allow  us  to  say 
that  cancer  of  the  bladder  is  not  absolutely  hopeless  and  to  si)ur 
Us  to  i'enew<*d  I'lTort  in  the  In^pt*  that  when  ^^e  have  a  <'lear«M'  un- 
derslandinjr  of  the  condition,  our  residts  will  be  bett«*r.'' 
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If  it  were  possible  to  make  an  early  cliaj?nosis  when  only  the 
mucous  hiyer  of  the  bladder  is  involved  it  would  seem  possible 
that  such  conditions  could  be  promptly  healed  by  radium.  A  few 
good  results  have  been  reported,  but  unfortunately  tbese  cases  arc  usu- 
ally diagnosed  late,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  apply  radium  to  the 
bladder  than  to  ahnost  any  other  organ  in  the  l)ody.  The  dan^^er 
of  setting  up  an  obstinate  cystitis  is  always  to  be  remembered. 
From  studying  the  lymphatic  sup])ly  of  the  ])elvic  organs,  it  is 
readily  seen  how  difficult,  if  not  impossibk*,  it  is  to  remove  the 
adjacent  ghuids  involved  at  the  time  of  operation,  no  difTerence 
how  radi(*ally  it  is  ])crf()]'incd.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  remove 
all  the  glands  affected.  The  (jucstion,  when  operating,  is  if  the 
glands  are  aff'cctcd  A\licrc  arc  wc  going  to  stoj)  • 

Young,    in   discussing   the   uses   of   radium   in    the    treatment    of 
caiu'cr  of  the  prostate  and  bladder,  states  that,  while  it  is  not  liis 
intention  to  speak  of  the  ultimate  results,  it  can  safely  be  stated 
that  truly  astonishing  results  have  been   obtained   in   sonu*   cases; 
immely,  disappearance  of  obstruction,  shrinkage  and  great  soften- 
ing of  certain  cancers  of  the  prostate,  and  extensive  retrogressive 
changes  in  inoperable  cancers  of  the  bladder.  The  methods  devised  by 
Young  otfer  a  new  fertile  field  of  therapeutics  in  a  class  of  urologic 
cases  which  heretofore  have  been  almost  beyond  relief.     While  we 
do  not  as  yet  know  all  the  ])ossibilities  of  cure,  we  do  know  tliat 
much  relief  can  be  afforded. 

Epithelioma. — The  term  *'e])ithelioma*'  is  not  altogctlu'r  clear  in 
the  minds  of  the  profession.  It  is  unsatisfactory  and  is  applied  to 
all  ei)ithelial  growths,  semi-malignant  or  malignant,  regardless  of 
the  degre(»  or  situation.  This  has  accounted  for  a  diversified  o[)ini(»n 
in  legard  to  many  innocent  looking  lesions  which  in  time  will  show 
a  malignant  and  destructive  character.  Kducati(ui  alone  will  t<'ach 
the  value  of  early  recognition  when  the  trc^atmcnt  is  easy  by  one 
ap|)lication  of  radium.  ^lany  ])atients  with  lesions  of  this  type 
come  late  after  they  have  been  treated  by  superficial  caustics  and 
are  in  a  hopeless  condition.  It  is  to  be  rcniembere<l  that  true 
epithelionui  has  certain  pathologic  characteristics.  It  is  a  purpose- 
less proliferation  of  cells,  extending  beyond  normal  limits  and  in- 
vading adjacent  tissues,  especially  the  lymphatics,  with  slight  in- 
flanunatory  changes.  Most  textbooks  have  classitied  epithelioma 
under  three  varieties,— suj)erficial,  deep  and  papillary,  but  it  means 
nothing  to  the  avci-agc  student  and  he  leaves  college  with  a  vague 
idea  of  epithelioma,  except  com|)lete  excision,  and  does  not  recog- 
nize the  carlv  lesions. 
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It  is  astonishinjr  how  coiniiion  epithelionia  is  and  how  many  cases 
are  seen  in  the  lar<re  elinies  who  have  never  eonsulted  a  ])hysieian 
and  the  disease  is  so  far  advanced  that  they  are  incnra])le.  Epi- 
thelioma, at  h*ast  in  the  early  staj»:es,  does  not  seem  to  cause  any 
ahirm  amon«i:  the  inliahitants  of  a  community  or  even  amonjir  the 
family  ])liysii*ians.  The  disease  comes  on  so  slowly  tiiat  often  no 
onr  takes  any  notice  of  it  until  the  lesion  is  far  advanced.  After 
the  a<r(»  of  thirty-five,  all  persistent  lesions  which  are  constantly 
inf!ani(Ml  ami  scaly  or  show  any  de*»:enerative  chanji:es  should  r(»- 
ceivc  attention.  The  i)roi)hylactic  treatment  is  by  far  the  most 
important  and  necessitates  not  only  tin*  education  of  the  medical 
profession  hut  also  of  the  laity  of  the  necessity  of  the  complete 
removal  of  all  ex<*rescences.  such  as  warts  or  dejrenerated  moles; 
the  removal  or  correction  of  anv  irritation  to  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane;  the  proper  tn»atment  of  crack(»d  lip,  persistent  s])ots 
of  eczema  and  leucopbikia.  I^recancerous  chanjres  shouhl  receive 
mon»  attention  by  the  |)hysi<*ian.  lie  slumid  hold  himself  responsi- 
bb'  for  any  of  his  patients  becominjr  im'urable,  especially  if  the 
epithelioma  has  been  of  Ion<r  duration. 

Present  day  results  in  the  treatment  of  epithelioma  are  mu<di 
mon*  elTective  than  in  the  early  days  of  ra<liotherapy.  In  the  past, 
whether  usinjr  ra<lium  or  the  roentj»:en  rays  in  the  treat nu'nt  of 
epithelioma,  there  have  been  the  two  metlnxls;  namely,  tin*  fractional 
(b)se  and  the  massive  or  intensive.  In  the  earlv  <lavs  of  radio- 
therai)y,  on  account  of  burns,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  ;rive  very 
small  and  divided  doses  cov<*riii«r  a  lonjr  time,  even  for  the  treat iiuMit 
of  small  epitheliomata.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  i)ast 
results  will  remember  that  a  i)ercentaji:e  of  <'ases  was  permaiH'iitly 
cured  and  some  cases  were  improved  up  to  a  certain  ])oint  and  then, 
after  remainin*;  quiescent  for  a  period,  bej^an  to  take  on  malijrnant 
tendencies  again,  and  that  some  advanced  cases  were  unaffected 
by  the  mild  treatment.  It  has  been  proved  tliat  the  long  radiation, 
and  often  repeated  mild  exposures,  are  an  ineffective  method  usin<r 
anv  tVn'in  of  radiation.  The  dose  mav  be  divided  into  a  few  strong 
ti-eatnuMits,  but  not  into  an  inilimited  number  of  mild  exposures. 
It  is  a  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  radiotherapy,  the  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  those  who  gave  strong  tn'atments,  and 
relativelv  few  in  number.  When  treatment  is  given  bv  a  method 
which  j)roduces  no  visible  reaction  by  an  operator  who  is  afraid 
to  give  the  full  dose  promptly  and  continued  for  months,  such 
treatment  will  often  leav(»  the  tissue  <legenerated  instead  of  leaving 
a  soft,  smooth,  and  pliable  scar.     When  such  is  produced  by  faulty 
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t^Tlniic  ill  is  (l<»«reiH'rat(Ml  tissue  must  ho  removed  Kiir^u*all\ 
a  healthy  Haj)  tunuMl  in  as  a^lvised  l)y  Porter  in  treatment  of  cli 
roentjren  uh'<M-s  on  tin*  hands  ol*  some  of  the  o])er{itors. 

Further  treatmrnt  \\ith  nnliation  will  hrin^r  only  disappoini 
an<i  lessen  tiie  chaniM's  of  a  eurr.  (H'ten  a  surjreon  is  not  dc 
with  a  mali<;nant  c'ondition  and  if  so  it  is  usually  of  a  low  dc 
It  is  often  dittifult  to  runviiice  the  eonsultiujr  surfi:oon  of  this 
Kpithelioma  is  careinnma  of  the  skin  and  the  sueeessfiil  meth 
treat mejit  involves  the  foni|)Iett'  <lestru<'tion  of  all  eariMnoiii 
tissu<'.  It  has  r(Mjuire<l  elinical  experience  and  judfrniont  to 
\N  hen  this  has  l>et*n  aeeoniplished. 

So  you  can  readily  sit  the  operator  faces  a  serious  prohli 
dcciilinjr  the  pi-opi'p  form  (d*  I'adiation  and  dosajre  fi>r  eaoh 
The  oj)ei'ator  havinji  a  case  referred,  must  «letermine  the  ty 
the  ei)itlieIioma,  its  situation,  extent,  tin*  danirer  of  uietastas<»! 
the  form  of  ra<liation  \vhi<-h  is  the  most  elTeetive  before  he  i« 
to  ^nve  a  pro;riiosis.  I'nh'ss  he  has  hail  a  clinical  experience  a*- 
as  Ix'injr  ahle  to  produ<*e  the  desirtMl  reaction  at  the  jirnper  d 
he  is  unable  to  detei'ininc  whcihei*  it  is  a  case  whieli  ean  be  < 
by  ra<lium  ahnie.  whether  othei*  a«l.jun<*t  measures  are  neeess^i 
whethiM"  radinm  should  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to  sonie  other 
of  t  j'eatnu'Ut. 

We  have  Unw  classes  of  epithelionia  in  I'cirard  to  uu*1hncl  i>f  t 
Jiient  :  lii'st,  the  lesion  which  can  bt'  cured  by  one  app1ieati( 
radium  with  the  projici*  dos;i«ic;  second,  the  lesion  wliieh 
situated  that  j^landular  involvement  is  likely  to  take  ]>hiee  o; 
ali'caclx  occuri'cd  and  tlh'  rocntjicn  i-ays  should  be  eui])loye 
an  adjunct  to  ti'cat  the  adjjicent  lilands;  third,  thost*  eases  in  y 
I  he  locnl  application  of  i-adium  supplemented  by  the  roentjren 
will  onlv  act  as  a  palliative  measure,  and  fourth,  those  i 
in  Avhii'h  excision  is  juslilied  to  be  followed  by  radiotherapy. 

A  nuirked  reaction  by  radium  heals  up  nu)re  promptly  than 
action  of  the  same  de^j-ree  by  the  roent<r(Mi  rays.     This  is  a  vall 
point   in  decidinir  which    form  c)f  radiation  to  use  in  certain  c 

There  have  been   manv  methods  of  treat  inu  e])ithelioma  ran 
from    the    internal    adminisii-ation    of    arsenic    to    radical    surj 
removal.     It  is  a  well-know  n  fact  that  superficial  eausties  have 
applied    to    cases    which    simply    increasetl    the    blood    supply 
stimulated   the  «:rowlh.      .\11   irritatiuii-  procetlures  which   ai"e   i 
ai'e  to  be  cond«'nnied   as  1  hey  ai"e  worse   than   no  treatment  at 
as   ln'tore  stated    |»artial    removal    is  always   contraiudicated. 
fact  was  realized  b\   the  oldei*  plixsicjans  and  was  one  of  the  rea 
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iiuiiiy  of  thoin  still  advise  their  ])atieiits  to  leave  an  innocent  lookinj»: 
lesion  alone  nntil  it  ])otliers  them.  The  results  bv  radium  and  the 
roent^^Mi  rays  are  ehanjrintr  the  views  of  many  of  these  few  physi- 
cians. At  the  present  time,  amon*?  many  of  the  best  physicians, 
there  is  a  stron«r  tendency  to  condemn  tlie  use  of  some  of  the  older 
and  inade(|uate  measures  which  iiave  kept  the  patient  from  seek- 
in<r  early  tieatment.  The  i)rincipal  cause  of  failure  mitj:ht  be 
attributed  as  much  to  an  inaccurate  technic  in  the  use  of  the  method 
employed  as  to  the  patient  jroin^  late,  with  a  larjje  amount  of 
•rlandular  involvement.  Tntil  lately  the  value  of  a  lejritimate,  con- 
s^'^•vati^•e  and  nonsur«rical  method  of  treatment  in  most  cases  has 
never  been  stronjrly  advocated.  As  a  result  of  the  tremendous 
strides  made  in  i*adi(>thera])y.  practi<'ally  all  the  late  sur<»:ical  au- 
thorities today  recoj^nize  its  value  as  a  lejritimate  nu'thod  of  treat- 
ment. They  ajrreed  that  radium  has  clinically  demonstrated  its 
l>ower  of  clian«rintr  and  destroyinjr  cancer  cells  more  or  iess  per- 
maneiilly  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  and  deformity  and 
the  best   j)ossible  end  resulls. 

The  excisicm  of  an  epitln'lioma  is  justified  oidy  in  <'ases  wliich 
demand  the  removal  of  the  conti«»:uous  lymphatic*  jrlands  at  the 
same  time.  Kxcept  for  ca^es  of  this  sort,  excision,  in  my  o|)inion, 
is  not  the  most  eflicient  method  of  treatment.  Kxcision  neces- 
sitates a  sa<*rifice  of  a  larjre  amount  of  healthy  tissue.  With 
the  must  ladical  operation  there  is  a|)t  to  be  left  outlyinj; 
niali«inant  cells.  Therefore,  recurrences  are  common  after  excision. 
Tin-  improvement  in  surgical  technic  and  tin*  recognition  of  careful 
liandlinjr  of  both  healthy  and  diseased  tissue,  as  well  as  the  wide 
extirpation  of  tissue  involved,  has  lessened  the  nund)er  of  recur- 
rences, l^ut  no  difference  liow  wide  the  removal,  as  before  stated, 
it  is  not  wide  enoujrh,  and  frecpiently  there  is  a  recurrence  in  the 
scar.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  recurrences  after  removal  are 
rejrularly  more  malignant,  more  rapid  in  proji:ress,  more  prone 
to  metastases  than  the  ori<;ina1  lesion,  ^fo.st  surjifeons  realize  that 
nil  ineomi)lete  operation  is  as  powerless  for  palliation  as  it  is  for 
a  eurc.  Partial  r)perations  are  tiierefore  contraindicated  in  any 
I'oi-m  of*  epithelioma  tin*  same  as  any  form  of  malijrnancy. 

Iridium  and  the  roentj»:en  rays,  I  believe  should  always  be  con- 
sidered first  in  treatnu'nt  of  epithelioma,  because,  when  properly 
.ipplicd,  pra<'tically  all  epitheliomatous  tissue  can  be  made  to  dis- 
iippejir.  and  there  are  fewer  recurrences  than  by  any  other  method. 
It   is  a  perfectly  legitimate  method  of  treatment   in   proper  hands 
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l»ut  is  a  1111*1  IhmI  liahU*  to  ahiiNr  it'  it  is  not  restrietfcl  to  its  i)n 

iwUl. 

Kpitlicliniiiii   of  riM'tnin   l(M*silioiis.  dii   nffouDt   of  s]M'cial    iVati 

warnmts    In-irl*   sfparati'   lU'siTiption.      This    is   oii    account    of 

nature  of  tin*  tissues  as  well  as  the  lyinpliatic  supply.      The  viriili 

ot'  an   t»pitlifIionia    iin*rrascs  cir  iltM-roases  prnpnrtioiiatcly    Avith 

riclnicss  ni*  pn\rrt,\  of  the  lyiiiphalitr  supply.     In  <riviiicr  ^  ]>ro^n 

of  all   epithelioma,   hesiih's   joealion.  the  several   faelors    to   Im»  < 

sidered   are   in    the   variet\'.   extent,   duration    and    rapidilv    of 

prnress.     In  all  instances,  the  earlier  the  treatment  is   iiistitiitcHl 

less  f'hanee   is  there  of  a    rei-urrenee.      In   many   supiTficial    foi 

the  disease   if   netrieeted   is  slow   in    its   pro«rn»ss.   but    cvciitualb 

■ 

will  heeiniif  danirtM-ous  to  life  if  Irft  untreated.  In  tho  oarl 
stai;»'s  when  the  disease  is  limit<'d  on  the  1'aee  and  of  tlic  siiperfi 
type,  treat m«'nt  is  almost  invai'iahly  sueeessful  and  pcrinaiiontlv 
Kven  when  mo«leralely  advanced,  the  resnits  are  usually  favnral 
The  same  may  he  said  of  the  deep  si*aled  and  pa])illoiiiatous  for 
if  not  of  tof)  i(»n<>  duration,  hnt  in  these  <'ases  «rlandular  iiivcdveni 
occurs  t'arly.  ('ases  in  whi<'h  marked  destruction  has  already  tal 
l>lace  and  in  which  thei'c  is  consider'able  inlillratioii  of  the  .< 
roundinir  tissues,  and  of  lon<5  duration,  the  pro<r||osis  as  toa))! 
manenl  cure  is  nt»t  so  favorahle.  and  particidarly  so  if  the  jsla^ 
are  invaded.  Uodent  uh'ci-  is  very  amenahle  tt»  treatment  ea 
hut  when  allow  I'd  t(»  have  full  swa\  and  cover  a  larjre  area,  i 
of  a  serious  nature  he«'ause  this  type  n\  epithelionni  seldom 
\ades  the  idauils  l»ut  destrn\s  e\ervthinir  in  its  wav. 

Kpithelioma  of  the  upi)er  i>:irt  nf  the  face,  unless  it   has   invo! 
cartilaue,  or  hone,  is  mor«'  amenahle  to  treatment  than  in  anv  ot 
lorati<tn.     In  the  eai'lx    cases  one  a|»|>rK*at ion  of  radium  would  1 
ally  elVect  a  cure.     Uadium  is  one  of  tlu'  most  elTcetive  ajrents  in 
treatment  of  epithelioma  of  the  eyeli<ls.     It  can  he  hroujirht  in  < 
tact  with  the  lesion  and  then*  is  little  or  no  (lanjjor  to  the  eve • 
if  the   cartila^^e    is   not    itivadcMl.   it    reipiires  only   a    small    anio 
of   ladium    to   etVect    a   cure.      If  »*austics   have   been   employed, 
cartilaue  is  usually  involved,  and  it  is  mu<'h  more  resistant  to  tr 
ment    and    ri'cni*i*cnces  ai'e   more   likidy.     The  cosmetic    reKuItH 
snju'i'ior  to  any  othci-  aLn^nt  unless  it  is  the  \-ray.     FnM|Uently  w 
trealinj.^  an   extensive   h'sloii   \  on   will  expect    that,   if  the   lesim 
healed,  a    l;ir«j:e  amount    of  <h'foniii)y   will    result    and  to  your   t 
piise   ther*'    is  scaiMM'ly    an\    di'foi-mity   ex<'ej)f    tin*   removal    of 
e\«'  lashes.     The  reason  for  this  is  that   the  i'esultin«r  sear  i.s  siUfK 
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pliiiMc,  aihl  not  thick  aud  olevatod   like  that   followinji:  caustics  or 
even  a  cuttin*^:  operation. 

I'^pithelionia  of  th(»  nose  and  ear  is  easily  cured  if  tlie  (*artilajr(* 
is  not  invaded,  hut  if  invaded  it  is  very  resistant.  The  ear  is  j)ar- 
ticuhirly  so,  and,  if  the  j^reater  ])art  of  it  has  ))een  removed  l)y 
pastes  or  caustics,  the  jrlands  are  usually  invaded  and  you  have  a 
very  difficidt  if  not  a  liopeless  case  to  treat. 

Epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip,  however  innocent  in  appearance, 
often  shows  a  denrree  of  malignancy  that  is  not  usual  in  other  situa- 
tions. Tt  seems  to  be  rather  a  rep:ional  than  a  local  lesion.  The 
lymi)hatics  which  drain  it  are  early  invaded  and  the  results  in  the 
])ast  from  a  sur<rieal  stand])oint  have  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
IFowever,  until  recently  the  routine  treatment  has  been  early  surp:ical 
removal  of  the  ulcer  and  lymf)hatics.  Until  the  introduction  of 
radium  and  the  roent<»:en  rays  there  was  no  alternative  treatment. 
Severe  caustics  would  occasionallv  destrov  the  crowth,  but  the 
result in«r  scar  was  lar<i:e  and  retracted,  and  the  ])ercentajre  of  re- 
currences was  very  hijrh.  Even  after  operation  the  rc^sults  of  re- 
currences were  so  frecpicnt  as  to  lead  the  more  careful  surti:eons 
to  refer  these  cases  for  post  radiotherapy.  Today  it  is  an  open  (jues- 
tion  wh(»ther  the  jreneral  practitioner  is  justified  in  referrin<r  these 
cases  for  radiotherapy. 

In  decidinjr  tliese  (piestions  let  us  consider  the  results  which  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  by  surju:ery  alone.  ^Furphy  has  shown 
us  that  in  early  sur«rieal  removal  even  when  radically  performed,  a 
recurrence  takes  place  in  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  where  there 
are  no  palpable  «:lands  at  the  time  of  operation,  and  in  over  75  per 
cent  when  there  is  any  <i:landular  involvement  whatever.  I  believe 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by  radiotherapy.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  radiotherapeutists  who  have  had  sufficient  experienee  in 
epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip,  and  whose  results  justify  them  in  con- 
siderin*;  radiation  a  perfectly  lej^itimate  method  of  treatment.  How- 
ever, the  cases  should  be  seleeted  and  treated  by  an  experienced 
]adiotherai)eutist.  Too  much  caution  ean  not  be  direeted  ajrainst 
inefficient  work  which  is  beinj^  done  by  those  who  have  just  boujrht 
apparatus  and  have  received  instructions  from  manufacturers, 
riuided  by  these  experiences,  1  believe  that  radiotherai)y,  by  the 
means  of  radium  and  the  modern  roent<j:en  tube,  at  present  consti- 
tutes the  best  routine  treatment  of  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip. 
both  at  early  and  late  staf?es.  Experience  leads  me  to  a  firm  con- 
viction that  whatever  position  you  may  take  today  yon  will  ul- 
timately agree  with  this  eonclusion.     There  has  been  much  hap:- 
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irliiiu^  Niii'ijt  rv   of  lip  raiiccrs  :iimI  ii   is  1)(i)hm1  tliiil    this  I'hapli'r  ii 

lint     cnrnlil'.'iL'c     lia^TL^I  itiL''    nuiint  llcnipV     ill    thr    sjilllc     fif*1(|.        Tht' 

<'.\|M'rirMriMl.  willi  pM-kli'ssiM'ss.   riHiiKit'il  III)   iiriior;iiM'<».    iii:iy   liiir 
I'jisi* :    hut    hr    is    M'Mirrly    innrr    <hini:t*roiK    tliaii     lln»     sli<rlifly 
p»*ri<MHM><I    and    (»vtMTaiitious    ra<liotlu»ra])(Mitist     jiriviiiy:     iiisufKi'i 
tlosairt'  wliirli  iiiav  stiiniilati'  a  irrowth  to  a<'tivity. 

Kpitlirlioina  of  tlit*  hack  nt'  the  hand  UNiially  ros]>f>]|(ls  to  tn 
in«Mit,  l)Ut  thr  pr<)j;:n»ss  is  not  so  i'avorahh*  as  with  tht*  ordinary  f 
rasos  Ix'causr  tin*  axilhiry  irlan«ls  an*  ot*t<»n  early  iiiVHcletl.  Th< 
t'orr  small  h'sions  shouhl  have  ])roinpt  and  thorough  troatm* 
\o  ituo  rralizt's  this  hrtti'i*  than  thr  nKMity:rn(»lnjrists  Avlm  luive  1 
kiM'atosis  on  thfir  han«is,  Sniin*  authoritii's  statt*  that  pni«rn»ss 
('pit hrliinna  in  this  vitnation  is  slow  and  tJH'n*  is  U'ss  liabilitv 
irravt'  nh'rration  than  cpithcliotna  in  otln*r  situations.  Tins  has! 
luM'ii  my  I'xpri-iriMM'  rntir«'ly.  TIh\v  have*  Usually  1mm»ii  slow 
proiri'rss,  hut  th«'  iymphaii*'  ulands  w fi-**  all  invadoil  in  tlii*  f 
ras«*s  tliat   I  havr  srcn  at  tin'  lim<'  tln-y  wri-f  nd'tMTt'tl. 

Kpitlh'lioma  ot'  tin*  tr^'uitals  is  always  a  srridus  nia11«M\  nltlitui 
with  the  |)i'opt'i-  tr«*al!MiMit  in  the  Ix'uinniny:  tin*  results  siro  «fr 
succM'ssfnl.  Loft  untreated  until  far  advanerd,  pnlliation  r<  * 
that  ran  he  expected  from  any  t'oi'in  n\'  treatment. 

Pai^et's   dis<'ase   «»r   ee/ematouN   epit helinmatosis   of    tin*    iiinp\e 
<'lassijie<l   hy    nmst    dermatnloirists   un«lei"  (»|>itheli<>ina    <m'    (*arrino 
of  the  skin.     It   is  like  snpiM'tieial  epithelioma,  tin*  oiisot    is  slow  i 
the  condition  su^-icsts  an  e<*zematous  involvenu'ut   of   tlio  nreoln 
the  ni|)ple.     The  i)roeess  he«»ins  with  a   nH)dorat(»  iMtlaninintioii 
hihite<l  as  redness  and  si-aiinir  involviiiLr  the  nip])Io  a  renin.      Lj 
the  surface  is   intensely   red   and   irranulatin«r.  oxudiiijr    n    copioi 
clear,   viscid   seci'i-tion  and   proilucin«r  suhjeetive  siMisHtions   of  li 
and   hurninjr  with   intense  (^r  nhnhM'ate   itcdiinjJT.     WIioii    tho   clis€ 
j)ro<>resses,  caiwerous  infiltration  of  the  hroast   is  usually  rooof^iii 
and    is  oin»   in   whicli   the  mali^rnancy   is  usually  of  a   hi^h    dejr 
In  the  Ynn's  /'rm/r/ .s-.v  Mftlirliir  Snfifrrii,   \U\7},  Murjiliy   onlled 
tenti(»n    to   Patret's  disease  and   state<l   tliat    wImmi   \'ory    little   p 
mannnillary     iri'itatitm     was     pi-esent     ther<*   was    a     mortalitv 
over  IH)  pi»r  cent  of  the  cases  even  when  suhmitttul  to  surgical 
eration.     The  reason   foi*  this  is  that    the   j)atients  are  llsiiallv  t 
treated   t'or  ec/eiini    and   are   not    irivcn   |)roper  treatment    Until 
disease  is  advance<l.     They  try  almost  every thintr  and  yet  from 
very  first    it   was  cancer.     Panel's  disease   is  always  inali^uant  i 
should  he  called  Pa^ct 's  cancer. 
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i*;i^('t's  ilisrase  wIhmi  seen  cnrly  I  hclirvi'.  can  1)0  as  siiccessrully 
ti-(*ato(l  willi  radium  a|)j)li(Ml  locally,  supplcineiited  with  a  thoroujrh 
coin-sc  of  rocnl^n'ii  radiation  tn  the  siiri'onndinjr  hrcast  and  adjaccnl 
lyni}>hatics.  as  hy  ojxTation.  I  havo  treated  a  few  eases  and  whether  it 
was  my  jrood  luek  or  whether  the*  eases  were  referred  sooner  than 
those  which  were  operated  upon,  my  results  have  been  very  jrrati- 
fyin^^  This  corresponds  with  the  exj)erience  of  many  others.  He- 
sides  the  ])atients  will  submit  to  radiation  lonor  before  they  will 
to  ojieratioli.  One  ease  was  treated  eight  years  a«:o  and  the  patient 
has  never  had  any  reenrrenee  up  to  the  present  time.  If  these 
cas(»s  were  ref(M*red  earlv  when  there  was  oidv  the  eezematous  eon- 
dition  ])resent  aiul  treated  thoroujrhly,  the  results  would  be  rather 
uniforndy  successful.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  all  eases  there  is 
no  attempt  at  repair,  and  when  abandoned  to  its  course,  the  ul- 
timate result  is  a  profound  ulceration  with  the  destructive  (effects 
most  noticeable  in  the  rejrion  of  primary  invasion,  the  entire  bi'east 
becoming  cancerous  and  invadinjr  the  lymi)hatics.  Pa«i:(»t's  disease 
oc<'asionally  affects  other  ])arts  of  the  body  such  as  the  scrotum, 
])eiiis,  buttocks,  vulva  and  i)erineum,  as  well  as  other  pai'ts  of  the 
body.  In  the  extranumunary  cases  it  is  agn»ed  by  most  observers 
that  radium  and  x-!*ay  jrive  the  best  results.  It  is  to  be  I'emem- 
bered  that  local  treatment  sujjjrested  for  eczema  has  no  effect  on 
this  condition. 

While  it  has  been  shown  that  all  cases  of  epithelioma,  when  taken 
earlv,    can    he   successfully   treated    an<l    cures    effected    bv   radio- 
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therapy,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  on  the  other  lumd,  that  when 
cases  have  been  operated  ui)on  for  any  reasons  whatsoever,  the  o])- 
erations  should  be  supi)lemented  with  and  followed  by  treatment 
with  roentj;en  rays  in  order  to  obtain  the  })est  end  results. 

Cancer  of  the  Mouth  and  Throat. — Tn  the  treatment  of  mali<rnancy 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  with  radium,  results  have  been  obtained 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  eases  to  entitle  its  use  to  consideration  in 
every  case,  whether  alone  in  small  lesions,  as  an  anteoperative 
]>rocedure,  or  as  a  palliative  meth<Kl  in  hopelessly  inoperable  cases. 
And  since  even  the  smallest  lesions  are  very  prone  to  recur  locally, 
and  the  adjacent  fi:lands  are  so  early  invaded,  radiothera|)y  should 
f(>now  surj^ical  removal  of  even  the  smallest  jrrowth. 

In  all  examinations  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  precancerous  lesions 
such  as  leueoplakia,  should  always  be  looked  for  and  treated  prcmiptly. 
Many  of  the  earlier  epitheliomata,  before  they  have  invaded  the 
deeper  tissues,  will  respond  to  one  application  of  radium.  It  is  al- 
wavs  advisable  to  have  a  consult*  ienced  laryn- 
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s:ol<)fj:isl  hot'oro  n])plyiiijr  rndium,  niul  the  p:rcivity  of  innot*oiit-look- 
inj*:  l(»si<)iis  must  nol  he  overlooked  or  trented  l)v  inert  methods. 
It  is  to  ])e  r(»niem])ered  llinl  the  persistent  h»sions  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  are  nearly  always  malifrnant  or  luetic.  Superfieial  cautery 
seldom  removes  a  maliarnant  lesion  and  nearlv  ahvavs  hastens 
metastases. 

Whatever  method  is  selected  it  nuist  be  done  thorouj^jhly.  It  is 
sad  to  state  that  so  many  eases  are  referred  after  superfieial  cautery 
lias  been  em])loyed  and  the  jrrowth  has  not  only  been  afrjrravated, 
but  dee])  metastases  have  taken  place.  AFany  physicians,  not  realiz- 
ing; the  malijifnancy  of  these  lesions,  Avill  often  first  try  cauterization 
O!"  some  inert  mouth  Avash,  alh>win<»'  the  disease  to  become  far  ad- 
vancc<]  before  they  refer  th(Mr  ])atients  to  a  laryn<»:olo<rist  or  for 
i-adium  treatment.  There  is  no  place  where  it  is  more*  important 
to  have  early  and  |)roj)er  treatment  than  in  the  mouth  and  throat. 
The  s(»lection  of  the  method  depends  not  only  U])on  the  location 
and  extent  of  the  lesion,  but  also  on  the  experience  of  the  operator 
or  the  radiotherapeutist.  The  brilliant  residts  obtained  have  in- 
duced some  laryn«:olojrists  to  consider  ra<lium  as  ])rii!Uiry  treatment. 
r>ut  if  jrood  results  from  this  treatment  do  not  follow  in  a  reasonable 
leng:th  of  time,  then  the  advisablity  of  coagulation  or  operation  must 
be  considered. 

Roentjr^nization  of  the  lymphatic  j^lands  should  always  sup])le- 
ment  radium  therapy.  The  object  of  roentjren  therapy  is  to  control 
and  destroy  metastases  iu  the  adjacent  lymphatics.  The  <rlands 
should  be  treated  by  roentj]:en  therapy  in  the  early  cases  b(»cause 
no  one  is  ever  abb*  to  tell  how  early  the  *?lands  are  invaded.  Ex- 
])erience  should  have  taujrht  this  to  every  sur«:eon  and  laryn«j:olo«j:ist 
as  well  as  to  every  radiotherapeutist.  With  the  roentgen  rays. 
lar<rer  areas  can  be  treated,  and  it  is  more  ])ractical  than  radium, 
when  treatinj;  the  entire*  cervical  chain  of  <i:lands.  Hut.  inside  the 
mouth,  the  results  of  the  roentjjen  rays  can  not  be  compared  with 
those  of  radium,  since  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of  cominjr  in 
close  contact  with  the  disease.  Then,  too,  we  are  able  to  give  a 
much  heavier  dose  by  radium,  even  j)roducing  a  caustic*  reaction 
which  will  heal  in  fnmi  2  to  4  weeks,  whereas,  if  this  dosage  were 
f^iven  with  a  Coolidge  tube  of  the  ordiiuiry  tyi)e  or  even  with  the 
one  which  has  been  suggest (mI  for  cavities,  the  caustic  reaction  would 
not  heal  for  months,  or  probably   never.     A  slough   might  be   the 

result. 

in  some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  follow  radium  treatment  by  electric 
coagulation.     The  advantages  of  (^lectric   coagulation   are:   the  <le- 
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stnietion  of  tissue  witlioiit  opcMiinjr  the  1)1()0(1  and  lymph  vessels, 
and  the  prevention  of  dissemination  whieh  mijrht  oeeur  with  a  eut- 
tino;  operation.  The  lar<;(»  amount  of  tissue  which  ean  be  destroyed 
l)y  electric  coaj^ulation  without  hemorrha«:e,  is  an  item  of  <?reat  im- 
portance, which  compels  serious  consideration  by  those  who  have 
treated  many  malignant  cases.  ITowever,  a  preliminary  applica- 
tion of  radium  in  advanced  cases  is  always  of  great  service,  as  we 
have  no  other  agent  which  destroys  cancer  cells  to  the  same  extent, 
and  at  the  same  time  sterilizes  the  tissues. 

In  some  cases  after  radium  has  been  pushed  almost  to  the  caustic 
stage,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  growth  surgically.  I  have  seen 
a  few  hoi)eless  cases,  where  results  have  been  obtained  by  this 
method,  w^hich  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  This  is  more 
often  true  where  the  malignant  growth  starts  in  the  tonsil  than  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane.  The  best  method  to  use  is  that  by  which 
all  the  cancer  cells  can  be  eradicated,  leaving  as  little  scar  con- 
traction and  deformity  as  possible,  because  a  recurrence  in  the  scar 
frequently  takes  place,  especially  if  it  is  contracted  and  irritated 
by  movement.  Therefore,  by  whatever  method  the  disease  is 
eradicated,  unless  the  resulting  scar  is  healthy,  pliable  and  free 
from  contraction,  it  should  be  removed  surgically. 

Sarcoma  in  the  nasopharynx  is  much  more  amenable  to  radium 
treatment  than  carcinoma.  Sarcoma,  even  in  cases  where  half  the 
throat  is  filled  with  the  growth,  will  frequently  disappear  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks  after  radium  treatment.  One  such  patient  whom 
I  treated  with  radium  has  remained  well  two  and  one-half  years. 
This  is  really  remarkable  because  his  throat  was  almost  filled  with 
a  mass  and  he  could  scarcely  swallow  or  speak  above  a  whisper. 
I  had  another  patient  in  whom  the  sarcoma  started  in  the  tonsil; 
three  operations  had  been  performed,  and  within  five  weeks  after 
the  last  operation,  there  was  a  recurrent  mass  which  filled  tw-o- 
thirds  of  the  throat.  Within  six  weeks  after  radium  treatment, 
the  growth  had  entirely  disappeared.  Did  space  permit,  quite  a 
number  of  similar  cases  could  be  reported. 

While,  as  before  stated,  carcinoma  of  the  mouth  and  throat  is 
not  so  amenable  to  radium  as  is  sarcoma,  still  some  results  have  been 
obtained.  For  the  sake  of  description  superficial  lesions  may  be 
called  epitheliomata,  and  those  which  have  invaded  the  deeper  tis- 
sues carcinoma.  If  ulceration  is  confined  to  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  has  not  spread  to  the  teeth, 
one  application  of  radium  will  frequently  heal  the  lesion.  But  if 
the  ulceration  has  to  any  extent  invaded  the  mu.scle  tissue,  it  is 
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very  resistant  to  radium  treatment.  Such  eases  sliould  be  *?iveii 
sufficient  radiation  to  produce  a  marked  reaction.  This  will  usually 
disappear  in  from  2  to  4  weeks  wlien  electric  coajijulation  should 
be  employed  rather  than  a  repetition  of  radium.  This  will  usually 
heal  promptly  leavinj?  very  little  scarrinp:,  and  no  contraction  of 
the  surroundin<?  tissues.  If  the  gums  are  involved,  the  teeth  seem 
to  act  as  an  irritant,  and  the  cancerous  process  spreads  readily,  but 
if  they  are  extracted,  it  seems  to  only  a«rgravate  the  condition. 
What  has  just  been  stated  in  I'cgard  to  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane, will  ap])ly  to  the  tongue,  except  that  the  muscle  tissues  are 
earlier  infiltrated  and  the  glands  are  (»arlier  invaded. 

(^arcinoma  of  the  tonsil  and  nasopharynx  is  seldom  seen  until 
glandular  involvement  has  taken  place,  therefore,  the  results  ob- 
tained by  radium  in  this  location,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  considere<l 
from  a  palliative  standpoint.  It  is  advisable  to  give  sufficient  radium 
to  produce  a  marked  reaction.  This  checks  the  growth  and  ster- 
ilizes the  surrounding  tissues,  and  may  make  the  case  operable 
By  combining  radium  with  operation,  some  cases  have  been  at  least 
clinically  cured,  where  only  palliation  could  have  been  produced 
by  radiation  alone,  and  Avhere  operation  by  itself  Avould  have  onh- 
made  the  condition  worse,  because  the  disease  could  have  been  but 
partially  removed. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  radium  were  employed  as  a  routine  pro- 
cedure, in  early  cases  often  no  other  treatment  would  l)e  neces- 
sary, and  in  advanced  cases  when  followed  by  coagulation  or  op- 
eration, better  end  results  could  be  obtained.  1  also  believe  more* 
can  be  accom])lished  by  raying  the  adjacent  lymphatics,  than  by 
removing  them  surgically,  because  if  the  glands  are  palpable,  op- 
eration seems  to  hasten,  rather  than  to  retard  the  malignant  process, 
since  it  is  very  seldom  that  all  the  cancerous  cells  can  be  removed. 

Sarcoma. — Sarcomata  do  well  under  treatment  of  both  radium 
and  the  roentgen  rays,  if  treated  before  dissemination  into  any  of 
the  internal  viscera  has  taken  place.  The  best  results  are  in 
lymphosarcoma,  where  the  results  seem  to  be  just  as  good  when 
treated  by  radiotherapy  alone,  as  Avhen  the  growth  is  removed 
surgically  followed  by  the  roentgen  rays.  Sarcomata  in  other  lo- 
cations should  be  removed  surgically,  followed  by  radiotherapy.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  borderline  cases  should  have  anteoperative 
radiotherai)y.  Under  radiati(ni  large  tumor  masses  gradually  di- 
minish in  size,  smaller  glands  disappear,  while  secondary  glands  also 
clear  up.  The  round  cell  variety  seem  to  be  the  type  of  growth  most 
easily  intluenced  by  radiation,  while  the  spindle  variety  is  not  so 
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roiidily  dealt  witli,  prol)al)ly  ))e(*aiiso  it  is  a  more  active  type  of 
<r  row  til. 

There  is  a  tendency  for  sarcomata  to  recur  within  a  year  or  so, 
and  often  in  the  deeper  parts,  particuhirly  in  the  lun^s  and  me- 
diastinum. It  has  been  lon«:  realized  that  nearly  all  sarcomata  recur 
within  six  months  to  two  years  after  operation.  Therefore,  after 
a  sarcomatous  j^rowth  has  been  removed  surj^rically,  the  patient 
should  be  irradiated  over  the  whole  area  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  operation.  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  it  should  be  car- 
ried out  thoroughly.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  unless  <^reat 
care  is  exercised  to  irradiate  the  whole  area  thoroughly,  experience 
has  shown  that  recurrence  often  takes  place  in  areas  which  have 
escaped  treatment.  The  whole  area  to  be  treated  should  be  mapped 
out,  and  central  i)oints  selected  which  will  get  the  maximum  dose. 
The  results  of  prophylactic  treatment  are  encouraging,  the  patients 
are  less  pained,  the  movements  of  the  parts  are  facilitated,  and  the 
scar  is  less,  and  more  pliable  after  radiotherapy.  That  recurrence 
may  be  prevented  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  is  well  established, 
especially  in  view  of  what  we  know  occurs  when  early  recurrences 
are  treated.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  remnants  of  the  disease 
left  in  the  wound  or  adjacent  tissue  will  disappear  in  the  reparative 
changes  set  up  in  the  surrounding  tissues  by  radium  or  the  roent- 
gen rays.  Sarcomata  will  frequently  recur  after  oi)eration  under 
mild  treatment,  but  will  disappear  under  intensive  radiation. 


CHAPTER  LIV 

REAMPUTATIOXS 

By  Willard  Bartlett  and  Walter  S.  Priest,  St.  Louis 

The  recent  war  has  made  necessary  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  reamputations  than  is  found  in  averajre  civil  practice.  In  con- 
sequence a  num])er  of  contril)utions  to  the  subject  have  appeared 
in  the  literature  within  the  past  four  years. 

The  complications  and  conditions  arising  after  a  primary  ampu- 
tation whicli  require  a  secondary,  or  I'camputation,  can  be  deter- 
mined for  any  individual  case  by  tlic  attending  surgeon.  Reampu- 
tation  is  necessary  and  intended  from  the  outset  where  conditions 
attending  the  primary  operation  are  such  as  to  necessitate  the  ** guil- 
lotine'* or  '^flush*'  method  of  amputation  introduced  by  Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly.^  Such  conditi(ms  are  occasionally  met  with  in  civil 
practice,  but  are  frequent  in  military  surgery  where  the  presence 
of  gas  gangrene  makes  such  a  proccnlure  necessary  to  life  saving. 
Another  condition,  seen  frequently  in  military  ])ractice,  where  re- 
amputation  is  employed,  is  the  so-called  'Mrench  foot"  in  which 
simple  trimming  away  of  necrotic  tissue  is  done  until  healing  is 
established.-  Such  a  course  is  justifiable  inasmuch  as  such  lesions 
often  recover  to  a  surprising  extent,  and  save  tissue  that  would 
have  been  thought  necessary  to  remove  earlier.  In  the  end,  though, 
such  stumps  are  either  bad  functionally  or  do  not  heal  completely, 
hence  the  necessity  for  a  selected,  formal  reamputation. 

Whenever  ])ossible,  reamputation  should  be  avoided  by  careful 
primary  amputation  with  proi)er  after-treatment,  as  reamputation 
is  accompanied  by  considerable  shortening  of  the  stump  with  the 
possibility  of  greatly  lessened  function,  and  entails  no  little  hard- 
ship on  the  patient.  ^Merely  sawing  off  a  few  centimeters  of  bone 
at  the  secondary  operations  does  not  constitute  a  satisfactory  re- 
amputation. It  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  secondary  amputation 
along  some  of  the  approved  lines  for  primary  amputations  or  some 
modification  thereof.^ 

There  are  some  general  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  planning  a  reami)utation.*  The  skin  ilaps  need  not  be  long. 
About  the  foot,  a  Syme  operation  gives  a  stump  adapted  to  a 
mechanical  ankle  and  is  end  bearing.     The  site  of  election  in  the 
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le<?  is  the  middle  third  and  in  this  region  the  osteoplastic  method 
of  Hier  is  stronjrly  recommended  as  productive  of  the  best  results. 
Unless  the  distance  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh  to  the 
end  of  the  finished  leg  stump  is  at  least  ^ve  or  six  centimeters,  a 
helow-knee  artificial  limb  can  not  be  used,  and  amputation  should 
])e  done  above  the  femoral  condvles.  p]verv  inch  of  the  thigh  until 
the  upper  third  is  reached  is  valuable,  and  unless  the  end  of  the 
stumj)  is  at  least  two  and  a  halt*  inches  below  the  lesser  trochanter, 
a  thigh  bucket  can  not  be  worn,  and  operation  through  the  neck 
of  the  femur,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft  with  the  greater 
trochanter  with  intention  of  using  a  hip  bucket,  should  be  done. 
In  the  upper  extremities  all  fingers  possible  should  be  saved.  To 
within  three  inches  of  the  olecranon  process  all  of  the  forearm  is 
valuable.  Above  this  it  is  best  to  do  a  supracondylar  humeral  op- 
eration. All  of  the  humerus  is  valuable  and  the  shoulder  joint  is 
useless  unless  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  humerus  below  the  an- 
terior axillarv  fold  are  saved. 

As  soon  as  possible  following  operation  the  stump  should  have 
massage,  passive  motion,  and  gradually  increasing  end  pressure  by 
means  of  roller  bandages  after  the  method  of  Hirsch.'^  Psychically 
painful  stumps  have  been  observed  due  to  the  depressed  mental  at- 
titude of  the  patient,"  cheerfulness  and  optimism  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon  as  to  the  eventual  usefulness  and  painlessness  of  the  stump 
as  well  as  careful  attention  to  provide  cheerful  surroundings  dur- 
ing convalescence  often  make  much  for  success.  In  cases  where  it 
is  known  from  the  outset  that  reamputation  is  to  be  done,  the  skin 
should  be  kept  from  retracting  by  strips  of  adhesive  and  weights  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  apply  gentle  traction  at  all  times. 

Osteoplastic  Reamputation. — As  the  art  of  surgery  advances,  more 
responsibility  is  placed  on  the  surgeon  in  securing  good  amputation 
stumps.  For  some  time  an  effort  has  been  made  to  perfect  stumps 
of  the  lower  extremities  with  respect  to  end  bearing,  in  addition  to 
making  them  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body  through 
an  artificial  limb  applied  by  means  of  a  cuflf  or  bucket  laced  around 
the  stump.  The  obstacle  to  the  successful  application  of  a  pros- 
thesis which  depends  solely  on  the  fit  of  the  cuflf  is  readily  seen  when 
one  considers  the  atroi)hy  which  the  soft  tissues  are  certain  to  un- 
deriro.  While  such  an  artificial  limb  usuallv  serves  its  function 
well  when  first  applied,  the  gradual  decrease  in  diameter  of  the 
stum])  makes  necessary  a  constant  readjustment  and  |>a(lding  of 
the  bucket  to  make  it  fit  snugly  enough,  and  eventually  a  good  fit 
may  be  impossible.    In  order  to  make  possible  the  placing  of  some 
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troduce  tension  sutures  ''staple-wise*'  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  skin  ed^^e  and  tie  while  skin  flaps  are  held  se- 
curely in  position.  Suture  the  skin  edges.  Drain  with  rubber  tul)es 
at  each  end  of  the  incision. 

The  button  sutures  which  form  the  essential  part  of  this  teehnic 
are  composed  of  heavy  silk  threaded  through  oval  buttons  of 
vulcanite.  If  these  are  not  at  hand,  India  rubber  tubing  may  be 
used.  The  theory  on  which  the  importance  of  these  sutures  de- 
pends is  that  ''tension  and  not  pus  is  the  enemy  of  union''  and 
that  even  if  the  skin  sutures  break  down  and  suppuration  occurs, 
a  sort  of  secondary  union  will  take  place  because  the  tension 
sutures  hold  the  skin  edges  closely  enough  together  so  that  when 
suppuration  ceases,  the  epithelium  bridges  the  narrow  gap  without 
difficulty.  If  suppuration  is  excessive,  drains  may  be  inserted 
between  the  skin  stitches.  These  stitches  do  not  serve  to  hold  the 
skin  edges  together  especially,  but  prevent  bulging  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues. 

Advantages  claimed  for  this  teehnic  are:  less  loss  of  stump,  long 
skin  flaps  are  not  required;  muscle  and  tendon  ends  are  kept  to- 
gether over  the  end  of  the  bone  which  ultimately  undergo  fibrous 
union  and  furnish  greater  motive  power  to  the  stump,  the  muscles 
do  not  retract  up  the  bone;  hematomata  are  prevented;  the 
vascularity  following  the  primary  operation  is  used  to  combat  sup- 
puration and  shorten  convalescence. 

Flapless  Method  of  Reamputation. — This  method  is  described  by 
Handley.^''  Two  parallel  incisions  are  made  on  the  lateral  surface 
of  the  stump  at  the  desired  level  of  bone  division,  and  about  one 
third  the  circumference  of  the  femur  apart.  A  curved  forceps  is 
introduced  into  one  incision  and  worked  around  the  bone  until  it 
grasps  the  end  of  a  (ligli  saw  introduced  in  the  other.  It  is  then 
withdrawn,  bringing  the  end  of  the  saw  out  through  the  first  incision. 
The  saw  may  be  protected  by  tubular  guards.  The  direction  of 
the  saw  cut  is  always  from  the  main  arterial  trunks  so  there  is 
little  if  any  danger  of  injuring  them.  After  the  bone  is  sawed 
through,  an  assistant  grasps  the  end  of  bone  protruding  from  the 
end  of  the  stump  with  lion-jaw  clamps  and  exerts  traction,  while 
tlie  operator  detaches  the  muscles  with  the  aid  of  a  periosteal  ele- 
vator. Any  necrotic  or  calcified  tissue  is  trimmed  away  from  the 
end  of  the  stump,  and  after  attending  to  hemostasis,  the  skin  edges 
are  sutured  and  drained. 

Maryland**^  uses  a  chain  saw  instead  of  the  (Jigli  in  doing  Hand- 
ley's  operation,  and  also  makes  lateral  incisions  three  to  four  inches 
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loiif?  extending:  to  the  lK>n(\  A  silk  lijrature  is  used  to  guide  the 
saw.  (/arholie  oil  dropped  (ni  the  chain  is  used  to  prevent  necrosis 
of  the  bone.  By  this  method  and  its  niodifieation,  there  is  a  minimum 
exi)osure  of  fresli  surfaet*  to  infection  in  septie  stumps  and  max- 
imum conservation  of  tissue. 

Apparent  Lengthening  of  an  Arm  Stump. — Tn  arm  cases  where 
it  is  not  possible  to  leave  a  stumj)  of  sufficient  length  to  provide 
for  the  attachment  of  a  mechanical  arm,  Smith^"  has  devised  a 
method  of  a])parently  leng:1heningr  the  stump.  The  operation  con- 
sists in  makin<r  an  inverted  horseshoe  incision  into  the  axilla,  the 
ends  of  the  incision  beinjr  well  within  the  borders  of  the  axillary 
space.  The  insertions  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi 
are  divided  to  about  on(*-half  their  lenjrth  distally,  the  arm  bein«? 
held  in  the  abducted  ])osition  meanwhile.  The  divided  portioiLS  of 
these  muscles  are  then  sutured  hijj:h  up  into  the  axilla  and  the  in- 
cision closed  with  the  arm  still  in  the  abducted  position;  the  line 
of  incision  chanjriiip:  from  a  ''V^'  to  a  *'Y.'*  Tn  the  ease  reported 
the  len*>:th  of  the  stump  was  increased,  functionally,  from  three- 
fourths  to  two  inches  and  allowed  the  successful  application  of  a 
prosthesis  controlled  by  the  stuni]). 

Kineplastic  Reamputations. — Tn  suitable  cases,  reamputations  of 
the  upper  extremities  otl'cr  a  fertile  field  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  kineplasty,  or  cine])lasty,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  function  of  the  stump. 

In  lSn(),  Vanjrhetti,  altliou^^h  not  a  i)racticinjr  physician,  became 
interested  in  the  i)ossil)ility  of  usin<r  the  contractile  power  of  mus- 
cles and  tendons  of  amputatiou  stumj)s  to  activate  the  mechanism 
of  a  mechanical  ])rosthcsis.  ITis  re])ort  of  experimental  work  on 
animals  was  ])ublishc(l  in  ISDf)''^  and  the  followinjr  year  Cici  first 
applieil  in  a  ])ractical  way  the  i)riiuMples  set  forth,  usin^  them  in 
an  arm  am])utation.  Later  iu  the  same  year  Codivilla  demonstrated 
the  ai)plicability  of  the  metliod  to  amputations  of  the  lower  ex- 
trenn'ties. 

The  idea,  altliouiirh  desi'ribed  in  some  of  the  works  on  surgery 
published  after  that  time,  was  not  used  to  any  great  extent  imtil 
the  recent  war  furnished  such  a  (piantity  of  material  concentrated 
in  favorable  institutions  under  conditions  ])ermitting  a  careful  study 
of  its  merits,  (laudiani^^*  in  tliis  country  and  Putti  of  Bologna 
and  others  have  recently  urji'cd  a  wider  employment  of  this  method 
in  reeonstruelive  work  and  in  ream])utations  as  well  as  in  ])rimary 
ami)utations.  Putti,  in  an  addi-ess  before  th(»  P>ritish  Koyal  So- 
ciety,-" urged  that,  where  time  umi  other  conditions  do  not  permit 
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of  sucli  ci  prot'odurc  at  the  primary  amputation,  the  siir<i:(»oii  sliould 
opcM-ate  in  sneli  a  way  as  to  make  the  future  application  of  kine- 
plastie  principles  possible.  To  this  end,  as  much  osseous  and  eon- 
traetile  tissue  as  possible  should  be  saved;  the  musel(»s  and  tendons 
beinjy  kept  from  retracting. 

Besides  providing  for  the  transmission  of  motion  from  the  stump 
to  the  prosthesis,  a  simpler  and  firmer  means  of  attachment  of  such 
an  artificial  member  is  supplied. 

The  meaning  of  kineplastics  as  given  by  Vanghetti  is  '*any  kind 
of  bloodless  or  operative  plastics  which  tend  to  economise,  restore, 
or  substitute  muscular  masses  which  can  he  employed  towards 
imparting  direct  and  voluntary  movements  to  an  artificial  limb." 
Needless  to  siiy  the  variety  of  operations  possible  under  this  head 
is  limited  solely  by  the  surgeon's  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  moving 
unit  or  units  so  obtained  are  called  by  Putti  ''motor  flaps.*'  Any 
contractile  tissue  may  be  made  to  serve  as  such  a  unit  provided 
it  has  means  of  securing  nourishment  and  is  covered  by  normally 
functioning  skin. 

Certain  requirements  on  the  part  of  the  motor  flap  must  be  met. 
It  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  considerable  traction;  must 
be  painless;  must  be  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  permit  the  applica- 
tion of  loops,  hooks,  cords,  and  other  mechanical  devices  for  con- 
necting it  with  the  mechanism  of  the  prosthesis.  A  covering  of 
intact  normal  skin  is  paramount  in  meeting  these  requirements. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  selecting  the  structures  to  form  such  a  flap, 
the  normal  anatomic  relations  and  physiologic  function  of  such 
structures  must  be  considered,  and  those  selected  which  are  most 
active  in  producing  the  desired  movements.  Tendons  are  especially 
desirable.  Where  these  are  not  available,  muscle  bundles  are  utilized 
by  constructing  tunnels  or  "buttonholes''  through  their  substance. 
Where  possible,  antagonistic  groups  should  be  used  to  make  sepa- 
rate flaps.  Missing  essential  elements  may  be  supplied  by.  various 
plastic  procedures. 

The  cases  suited  for  application  of  these  principles  are:  (1) 
primary  amputations  (most  desirable);  (2)  healed  stumps  prepared 
for  kineplasty  at  the  primary  operation;  (3)  certain  healed  stumps 
resulting  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  amputation.  Though  most 
applicable  to  the  upper  extremities,  the  method  may  be  used  in 
work  on  the  lower  extremities  to  secure  independent  and  voluntary 
control  on  the  part  of  the  stump  over  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
knee  joint  of  the  artificial  limb  after  thigh  amputation. 
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Stumps  lint  suitnhlc  ;in'  tliosr  of  wliicli  llic  skin  is  ailhereiit, 
scarird,  and  of  wlii<'ii  niusrlt»s  have  atrophitMl  to  sn(*li  an  extent  as 
to  l)t*  only  slivrlitly  contract iU»  or  wliirli  liavi*  ankylosed  joints. 

AVillinoness  and  paticn^M'  of  ilio  sul».jt»ct  to  train  himself  to 
use  the  new  nifinlxM'.  and  tho  cooperation  of  a  nieelianie  skilled  in 
makinjr  artificial  lind)s  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  complete  suceess. 
Tlie  ])est  sui)jects  are  those  l)etween  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  ape. 

Trrhnic.'-^ — The  single  motor  llai>.  the  doul)le  motor  flap  and  the 
** plastic  elul)  motor''  illustrate  the  j)ossil)ilities  ami  variations  of 
the  metliod. 

Single  Motor  Flap  in  Amputation  Through  the  Arm, — A  euff  con- 
sist in  ja:  of  skin  and  sidicutaneous  tisNue  is  rellected  from  a  eireular 
incision  foui*  centimeters  ahove  the  elhow  fold,  to  the  junction  of 
the  lower  and  middle  thirds  of  the  arm.  The  tendons  of  the  biceps 
and  trice])S  an»  severed;  the  nerves  cut  hi«i:h :  the  soft  parts  re- 
tracted; a  cuff  of  periosteum  raised;  and  the  hone  sawed  across 
in  its  h)wer  tliird.  Tin*  biceps  and  triet»ps  tendons  are  sutured  to- 
j^ether  to  form  a  loop  extendinjr  beyond  the  end  of  the  bone.  The 
periosteum  is  sutureil  over  the  end  of  the  bone,  usinjr  a  purse  string. 
About  three  centimeters  from  th(»  border  of  the  skin  flap,  two 
lonjritudinal  incisions  about  iive  centim(»ters  in  lenjrth,  one  on  the 
posterior,  one  on  tlie  anterior  surface,  are  made.  Tlie  cuff  is  then 
broujrhl  down  over  the  tendinous  looj)  and  the  corresponding  edges  of 
the  buttoidiole  incisions  sutured  tojjrcther,  leavin*?  a  skin  covered 
liole  throuj^h  tlie  loo|>;  after  which  the  lower  edjjes  of  the  culT 
are  sutured.  Tlu>  ^'buttonhole*'  throujrh  the  h)0i)  is  kept  patent  with 
ji:auze  until  healinji:  and  cicatrization  are  complete.  It  is  well  to 
bejrin  traction  on  tlie  loo])  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  prosthesis 
is  fitted,  suitable  cords  passed  thi'oujrh  the  loop  connect  the  stump 
with  the  mechanism  of  the  hand,  so  that,  when  the  stump  muscles 
contraet  the  finpriM's  are  flexed.  Followinj^  relaxation  of  the  stnmp, 
the  fin<rors  are  rt»laxed  by  s])rin<rs. 

I>y  suturinp:  the  tendons  of  the  ext(Misors  and  flexors  of  the  fore- 
arm toirether,  a  similar  o])eratioii  can  be  ])erformed  on  the  forearm. 

Double  Motor  Flap  in  Amputation  Through  the  Forearm. — A  cir- 
cular incision  tlirou<rh  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  is  made  and 
the  skin  allowed  to  contract.  At  this  new  level  the  miLScles  and 
tendons  are  divided  circularlv  to  the  bone.  Two  lateral  incisions, 
extend iiiir  proximally  for  about  five  centimeters  from  the  free  border 
of  the  skin,  one  alonjr  the  radius,  the  other  alon<r  the  ulna,  are  car- 
ri<Hl  to  the  bone,  thus  forminjr  two  rectangular  flaps  of  skin.  Cor- 
respondin<«:  musculotendinous  flaps  are  made.     These  flaps  are  re- 
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Iraetcd  <ni(l  tlic  ])()n(>s  sa\v(Ml  across  at  the  ))ase  of  the  Haps  after 
l)r()vi(lin<r  periosteal  eov<'rin«rs.  The  inuseles  and  tendons  of  each 
ilap  are  divided  in  ecpial  i)arts  and  the  two  portions  of  the  same 
flap  sutured  at  their  eiuls.  Tluit  is,  tlie  procedure  with  each  flap 
is  essentially  the  same  as  with  the  single  flap  described  above.  In 
makinp:  the  *M)uttonhole''  rinp;  in  each  flap,  the  corresponding  skin 
flai)  is  folded  over  the  end  of  the  musculo-tendinous  loop.  The 
lonjritudinal  edjres  of  the  skin  flaps  are  then  sutured,  and  temporary 
drains  inserted  at  the  base  of  each  flap.  Similar  after-care  as  de- 
scribed above  is  used.  T>y  connecting  one  of  the  motor  flaps  with 
the  flexor  and  the  other  with  the  extensor  mechanism  of  the 
prosthesis,  the  patient  has  voluntary  control  over  practically  all  the 
movements  of  fingers,  thumb  and  hand. 

Amputation  of  Forearm  Providing  a  Plastic  Club  Motor. — De 

Francesco--  presents  the  following  adaptation  of  Vanghetti's  tech- 
nic.  After  amputating  in  the  usual  fashion,  longitudinal  incisions 
about  five  centimeters  in  length  are  carried  to  the  bone  over  the 
radius  and  ulna.  Through  these,  about  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
of  each  bone  is  removed  by  means  of  a  (Jigli  saw,  leaving  about  two 
centimeters  of  each  bone  in  the  distal  end  of  the  stump.  The  end 
of  the  stump  and  the  longitudinal  incisions  are  then  sutured.  Dur- 
ing healing,  a  ring  is  placed  around  the  forearm  proximal  to  the 
bone  fragments,  and  traction  employed  to  prevent  contraction. 
When  healing  is  complete,  this  ring  is  replaced  by  one  of  padded 
hard  rubber,  which  is  held  in  place  by  the  knob-like  end  of  the 
stump,  and  suitable  cords  connect  the  ring  with  the  prosthetic 
mechanism.  The  fingers  are  flexed  by  contraction  of  the  stump 
muscles  and  i)assively  extended  when  the  muscles  are  allowed  to 
relax. 

A  tenoi)lastic  form  of  the  technic  has  been  devised  l)y  Vendrene,-^ 
and  an  osteoplastic  operation  for  using  the  rptatory  power  of 
humeral  stumps  has  been  suggested  by  Elgart.'* 

Full  credit  is  due  "Walter  S.  Priest  for  having  abstracted  all  tlie  lit- 
erature to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LV 

PROCTOCLYSIS 
By  O.  F.  MeKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tlie  administration  of  fluids  through  the  rectum  has  become  a 
very  common  practice.  "When  one  considers  that  it  is  comparatively 
a  new  addition  to  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  makin<?  postopera- 
tive patients  safer  and  more  comfortable,  one  is  no  less  amazed  at 
its  creneral  use  than  at  the  excellent  results  obtained  therel)y. 

Tliis  form  of  treatment  is  employed  as  routine  with  my  own  pa- 
tienls,  thoujjh  in  some  other  clinics  it  is  used  in  the  more  serious 
cases  only.  It  is  particularly  indicated  in  all  forms  of  peritonitis, 
in  toxemias  of  any  kind,  and  in  supplyin<?  fluids  to  prenerally  de- 
])ilitated  and  dried  out  individuals,  where  the  stomach  is  not  availa- 
ble. Murphy,*  who  descril)ed  an  apparatus  which  was  successfully 
used  in  his  postoperative  cases,  was  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  its  universal  use. 

The  givin«^  of  proctoclysis  is  indeed  a  very  simple  performance, 
but  must  be  carried  out  with  some  idea  of  the  laws  of  Nature, 
else  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  she  rejects  ill-timed  en- 
croachments, and  the  fluid,  therefore,  is  not  retained.  ^lurphy, 
years  ago,  stated  the  well-known  fact  that  the  normal  large  in- 
testine is  moderately  distended,  and  that  its  mucosa  absorbs  water 
rapidly.  Any  overdistention,  especially  if  suddenly  produced,  causes 
spasm  of  the  muscidature,  with  pain  and  expulsion  of  the  material. 
The  general  principles  upon  which  Murphy  founded  his  treatment 
have  not  been  changed,  although  improvements  have  been  made  in 
his  apparatus  from  time  to  time. 

His  instrument  consisted  principally  of  a  fountain  syringe  and  a 
large  curved  hard  rubber  or  glass  vaginal  douche  tip.  The  syringe, 
filled  with  warm  saline,  was  hung  eighteen  inches  above  the  pa- 
tient's hips,  and  the  curved  douche  tip  inserted  into  the  rectum. 
The  flow  was  then  started  by  releasing  a  pinch  cock  on  the  rubber 
tubing.  Fluid  was  thus  allowed  to  gravitate  to  the  rectum  in  drops, 
just  as  fast  as  they  were  absorbed;  the  flow  was  continued  as  long 
as  it  was  tolerated  or  deemed  necessary.  By  means  of  the  large 
tip  in  the  rectum,  gas  could  be  expelled  through  the  tubing,  to  the 
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reservoir,  and  thus  this  treatment  eoukl  be  eoutinued  several  days, 
without  very  f?reat  iiK'onvenienee  to  the  patient. 

In  the  l)ejrinninj?  it  was  eonsidered  hip:hly  important  to  have  the 
fluid  at  body  temi)erature  as  it  entered  the  bowel.     Tt  was  soon 
learned,   lu^wever,   that   with   such   an   ai)paratus  as  Murphy    usecl. 
the  fluid  eould  not  l)e  maintained  at  an  even  temperature,   since 
heat  was  applied  to  the  reservoir  only.    Sinee  the  fluid  in  the  bowel 
was  eonstantly  beinjr  absorbed,  there  was  a  continual  change   in 
the  heiffht  and  temperature  of  the  fluid  in  the  reservoir.    In  order 
to  overcome  this  difficulty,  Klbrecht-  devised  an  arranpement,   by 
means  of  which  the  saline  could  be  heated  as  it  coursed  through 
the  rubber  tube.     By  this  means  the  amount  of  the  fluid   in  the 
reservoir,  as  an  important  factor  was  eliminated. 

Elbrecht's  device  consisted  of  a  metal  heatinp:  chamber,  which  was 
block-tin  lin<»d,  contained  rubber  tube  connections  for  intake  and 
outlet  for  the  solution,  and  also  an  openinpr  for  an  electric  heating 
unit.  This  unit  was  connected  bv  means  of  insulated  wires  to  an 
electric  socket.  It  could  be  used  with  either  alteniatinpr  or  direct 
currents.  The  metal  chamber  when  heated  by  electricity  was  put 
into  the  bed  with  the  i)atient.  When,  however,  it  was  heated  by 
means  of  an  alcohol  or  ^as  lamp  it  was  placed  on  a  small  table 
at  the  side  of  the  l)ed.  The  fluid,  th(Mi,  was  heated  to  the  proper 
temperature,  just  before  it  passed  into  the  body. 

Elbrecht  also  devised  rectal  tips  of  difterent  ^izes,  to  fit  the 
individual  case.  Tins  prevented  the  solution  from  escaping,  or 
the  rubber  tube  from  ])ullin«?  out.  Each  of  these  self-retaining,  hard 
rubbt'r  rectal  tips  had  a  bole  in  the  center,  throuf»:h  which  a  catheter 
could  be  inserted.  Bv  m(»ans  of  them,  an  ordinarv  rubber  catheter 
coubl  be  used  instead  of  the  hard  rubber  va*rinal  tij),  which  at  times 
exerted  too  severe  pressure  on  the  rectal  walls,  or  instead  of  the 
frlass  tip,  which  was  easily  broken.  For  diminish in*|:  the  lumen  of  the 
tube,  so  as  to  get  the  required  number  of  drops,  he  used  a  screw 
clamj).  as  shown  in  Fijr.  11)1,  page  ilSO  instead  of  a  hemostat  or  the 
clamp  accomi)anyin<r  a  fountain  syringe.  I>y  means  of  the  screw 
clamp,  the  saline  could  be  regulated  to  any  number  of  drops  per 
second. 

Elbrecht  *s^  a])i>aratus  did  not  improve  uj)on  the  one  first  used  by 
^Fui-phy,  excei)t  that  it  was  a  most  admirable  arrangement  for  keep- 
ing fluid  at  an  even  1em])erature.  It  was  also  somewhat  expensive, 
and  therefore  not  generally  used.  Wechsler"  used  an  apparatus 
whicli  by  heating  the  reservoir  alone  was  designed  to  meet  the  same 
i'equirements  as  Elbrecht  *s.   It  was  similar  to  Murphy  *s  except  that 
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the  reservoir  consisted  of  a  large  irrigating  glass  container,  around 
which  was  placed  a  water  jacket.  Into  this  jacket,  hot  water  could 
be  poured,  and  the  salt  solution  thereby  kept  warm.  When  the 
water  in  the  jacket  became  cold,  it  was  drawTi  off  by  means  of  a 
stopcock.  This  arrangement  was  not  only  impractical,  but  also 
somewhat  expensive. 

Newman*  devised  a  funnel  arrangement,  which,  he  thought,  would 
overcome  the  expense  of  the  regular  proctoclysis  apparatus,  and 
yet  answer  the  same  purpose.  His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  large 
iron  ring  stand,  which  suspended  two  glass  funnels,  a  large  one 
to  act  as  the  reservoir,  and  a  smaller  one  to  allow  escape  of  gas 
from  the  rectum,  and  also  to  convey  the  drops  of  saline  from  the 
reservoir  to  the  rectal  tubing,  which  was  similar  to  that  employed 
by  Murphy.  A  metal  bar  placed  over  the  top  caused  the  saline 
to  drop  from  the  large  funnel.  This  bar  had  an  opening  in  its 
center,  and  at  this  point  the  nut  of  a  screw  was  placed.  A  thin 
rod,  which  was  connected  to  this  nut,  extended  to  a  rubber  stopper 
at  the  tip  of  the  funnel,  and  by  screwing  the  nut  drops  could 
be  secured  and  regulated.  An  electric  light  bulb  was  placed  in  the 
lower  funnel.  Saline  dropping  from  above  first  struck  the  light 
bulb,  and  was  then  conveyed  to  the  rectum  through  the  ordinary 
rubber  tubing. 

Newman's  was  the  best  apparatus  devised  to  allow  the  escape 
of  gas  from  the  rectum,  but  it  did  not  adequately  heat  the  saline. 
For  this  reason  it  did  not  become  very  popular. 

^fcLean'^  devised  another  apparatus,  which  consisted  of  a  tin 
l)ox  containing  a  two  quart  dish.  Under  this  was  placed  an  alcohol 
lamp  or  an  electric  light  bulb  to  keep  the  fluid  warm.  The  tip  of 
a  glass  funnel  which  extended  through  an  opening  in  the  box  was 
so  arranged  that  the  top  of  the  funnel  was  lower  than  the  two 
quart  dish  which  held  the  saline  solution.  Strips  of  gauze  one  inch 
wide  connected  the  reservoir  with  the  funnel  below.  A  four  ply 
strip  of  gauze  freed  fifty  drops  per  minute,  into  the  funnel,  and 
the  number  of  drops  desired  was  regulated  by  changing  the  size 
of  the  strip. 

An  apparatus  which  previously  w^as  devised  by  Saxon,*^  combined 
the  good  points  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  in  addi- 
tion, had  a  thermometer  placed  in  continuity  with  the  rectal  tube, 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  saline  could  be  ascertained  at  any 
moment.  The  reservoir  was  contained  wuthin  a  tank,  permitting  it 
to  be  surrounded  with  hot  water,  which  when  cold  could  be  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  stopcock^  and  ^'^^  water  added.    A  small  glass 
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cup  on  a  jrlass  *'y''  tube,  served  for  an  outlet.     The  objection  to 
this  apparatus  was  that  it  ecnihl  not  be  conveniently  carried  from 
one  patient  1o  another.     Babler,'  therefore,  devised  a  very  simple 
a])paratus,  ivhich  consisted  of  two  pjlass  jars  and  rubber  connections. 
The  jar  containinjr  tiie  saline  was  ])laced  in  the  other  larger  jar, 
which  contained  hot  water.    The  rectal  tube  and  tip  were  the  same 
as  used  by  Murphy.     The  outlet  for  ji^as  consisted  of  another  rub- 
ber tube,  which  was  connected  by  means  of  a  "y"  jrlass  tube  with 
the  main  rectal  tube,  and  was  held  by  means  of  a  bent  f^^Iass  tube, 
to  the  side  of  the  larjrcst  jrlass  jar.    The  rectal  tube  communicated 
directly  with  the  saline  solution  in  the  reservoir  by  means  of  bent 
jrlass  tubinp:.    If  n<»cessary,  the  jars  could  be  replaced  by  any  sort 
of  vessels  and  this,  with  the  small  amount  of  tubing:,  made  the  ap- 
paratus desirable,  but  tlie  mimbcr  of  drops  could  not  be  counted, 
and  the  amount  of  fluid  froinji:  into  the  rectum  could  not  be  ac- 
curately known. 

Lawson,*^  one  year  j)revious.  in  order  to  determine  the  rapidity 
of  flow,  used  an  ordinary  medicine  droi)per,  which  fitted  tightly  into 
the  center  of  a  rubber  sto])p(»r.  This,  in  turn,  fitted  into  the  top  of 
a  barrel  of  a  urethral  syrinjre.  This  device  did  not  allow  gas  to 
escape  from  the  rectum,  so  Dewitt,"  three  years  later,  employed  a 
similar  arrangrcmcnt.  })ut  simply  punched  holes  in  the  stopper.  This 
then  proved  an  efficient  instnnncnt. 

Many  other  appliances  were  devised,  but  none  seemed  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Ap])arcnt]y.  all  ()])cratoi"s  were  ajrreed  that  the  gravity 
method  was  the  best,  i.  c  the  reservoir  should  not  stand  more 
than  eij?ht(»en  inches  above  the  hi])s.  It  was  also  jrcnerally  conceded 
that  continuous  proctoclysis  was  better  than  intermittent,  since 
too  often  insertinjr  even  the  sim])lest  rectal  tube,  would  cause  ir- 
ritation in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  The  apparatus  of  Lawson, 
and  others  who  em])loyed  funnels,  overcame  the  error  of  being 
unable  to  see  how  nuu'h  fluid  entered  the  rectum,  and  the  expelled 
gas  was  also  easily  taken  care  of,  but  none  of  these  methods  fully 
met  all  the  obstacles  encountered  in  j4:ivinjr  fluid  per  bowel. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing]:  oj)inion  that  the  fluid  should 
be  at  body  temperature  when  it  entered  the  body,  in  order  to  be 
absorbed  more  readilv,  and  most  of  the  devices  were  made  with  this 
point  in  view.  It  was  not  consid<»red  necessary  to  have  the  fluid 
warm  in  order  for  it  to  be  nonirritative  or  absorbable.  Considering 
the  universally  good  results  which  followed  the  application  of  this 
treatment,  regardless  of  the  method  used  in  applying  it,  one  is  not 
surprised  at  Weeks '^^'  statement,  for  without  doubt,  in  most  instances. 
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the  fluid  was  cold  by  the  time  it  reached  the  rectum.  In  our  o\vn 
cases,  we  have  observed  no  difference  in  the  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
whether  warm  or  cool,  and  we  feel  this  is  not  an  important  point. 
However,  we  try  to  have  the  fluid  warm  in  the  reservoir,  in  order 
not  to  chill  the  patient. 

The  apparatus  which  we  employ,  combines  all  the  good  points 
mentioned  above.  It  consists  of  an  ordinary  irrigating  can,  which 
holds  one  quart  or  more  of  fluid.  The  water  which  is  used  for 
the  injection  is  poured  into  the  can,  and  a  temperature  around 
110°  is  maintained,  by  placing  a  bottle  full  of  hot  water  into  the 
water  to  be  used.  The  outlet  of  the  irrigating  can  is  connected,  by 
means  of  rubber  tubing  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  glass 
dropper,  and  this  latter  coiniects  with  the  arm  of  a  **y'*  glass  tube. 
The  other  arm  of  the  *'y''  connects  with  rubber  tubing,  which 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  gas,  and  suspends  from  the  top  of  the 
reservoir  by  means  of  curved  glass  tubing,  which  is  covered  by  the 
rubber  tube.  The  foot  of  the  *'y**  connects  with  a  four  foot  rectal 
tube,  at  the  end  of  which  an  ordinarv  No.  32  French  catheter  is 
attached  by  means  of  a  short  glass  tube.  The  catheter  is  greased 
well  with  vaseline,  and  inserted  six  to  eight  inches  into  the  lower 
bowel.  It  is  held  in  place  by  means  of  adhesive  strips  adhering 
to  the  buttocks.  The  screw  clamp,  which  is  placed  immediately 
above  the  visible  dropper,  regulates  the  flow  perfectly.  In  in- 
stances where  we  are  unable  to  secure  the  regular  dropper,  or  a 
''y'*  tul)e,  we  employ  Weeks'  method,  which  in  the  main,  consists 
in  letting  the  water  drop  from  the  reservoir  into  a  funnel,  which 
connects  with  the  rectal  tubing.  The  drops  are  formed  by  utilizing 
the  screw  clamp.  If  this  too  can  not  be  had,  a  piece  of  gauze,  hang- 
ing from  the  solution,  may  be  so  employed  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to 
drop  into  the  funnel.  The  use  of  the  funnel  is  as  useful  a  method 
as  our  regular  apparatus.  It  is  cheaper,  simpler,  and  has  other  ad- 
vantages. The  funnel  can  be  utilized  in  giving  enemas  to  relieve 
gas  pains  or  to  remove  collections  of  fecal  material.  Reinsertion 
of  the  rectal  tip  or  catheter  is  not  so  often  necessary  when  using 
this  apparatus.  If  at  any  time  the  bowel  does  not  tolerate  the 
fluid,  the  funnel  can  be  taken  out  of  the  hanger  and  the  overflow 
in  the  rectum  is  syphoiunl  off.  This  method  is  particularly  useful 
in  children,  since  from  stoppage  of  the  tube  gas  collects  more  readily, 
and  the  bow(»l  is  more  irritable  than  in  adults. 

Physiologic  saline  solution  was  first  considered  by  the  pioneers 
in  this  field  as  the  proper  fluid  for  proctoclysis,  and  even  today  is 
used  extensively.     It  is  prepared  by  placing  8.5  grams  of  sodium 
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chloride  in  a  liter  frnuluated  flask,  and  then  adding  sterile  distilled 
water  until  the  1000  e.o.  mark  is  reached.  A  very  common  and 
comparatively  accurate  m(»thod  is  simply  adding  two  level  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  fine  table  salt  to  one  quart  of  water. 

I'nfortunately  this  solution  has  attained  the  name  ''normal  salt 
solution/'  and  has  become  so  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
the  medical  profession,  that  the  fallacy  is  not  recognized.    A  normal 
salt  solution^ ^  consists  of  the  atomic  weights  of  sodium  and  chlorine, 
23  and  35.40,  respectively,  dissolved  in  a  liter  of  pure  water.     It 
is  made  by  placing  58.4()  grams  of  sodium  chloride  in  a  graduated 
liter  ilask,  and  adding  pure  water  up  to  the  1000  c.c.  mark.     Thus 
a  physiologic  salt,  (that  which  is  always  used)  and  a  normal  salt 
solution  are  entirely  different  solutions.     The  former  is  an  .85  per 
cent  saline  solution,  while  the  latter  is  .5846  per  cent  salt  solution. 
It  would  be  quite  a  serious  mistake  to  order  ''normal  salt  solution," 
meaning,  all  the  while,  the  physiologic  solution,  and  for  this  reason 
we  feel  justified  in  calling  att(Mition  to  this  extremely  common  error. 

The  method  of  preparing  ** normal  saline  solution"  was  recently 
investigated  by  Trout,  who  studied  the  methods  employed  by  232 
dilTerent  hospitals  and  found  that  they  ''varied  from  the  most 
carefid  attention  to  minute  details,  i.e.,  that  the  fluid  contained 
potassium,  calcium,  and  sodium  chloride  in  varying  proportions, 
filtered  and  sterilized,  to  the  simple  i)lacing  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
table  salt  to  one  (|uart  of  ta])  water."  A  teaspoonful  of  salt,  as 
Trout  says,  may  Ix*  anything  **from  115  grains  to  270  grains,  de- 
l)ending  upon  Avhether  it  is  heaping  or  level."  Considering  the 
amount  of  saline  which  is  given  at  times  i)er  rectum,  the  patient, 
under  these  circumstanc(»s,  would  be  forced  to  take  as  much  salt 
as  is  utilized  as  a  condiment  by  a  normal  person  in  a  month. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  nuniy  circumstances,  large 
amounts  of  snliiu^  ndniinislered.  pr(>niiscuously,  as  is  so  often  done, 
are  injurious  to  the  tissues  of  the  l)ody.  Had  results  have  followed 
its  injudicious  use  in  ])ost operative  cases,  with  weakened  hearts, 
and  diseased  kidn(\vs.  To  this  class  of  ])atients,  Willmoth**  would 
add  those  threatened  with  sudden  death,  dilated  right  heart,  pul- 
monary edema,  ai)oplexy,  or  arteriosclerosis.  So  often,  patients 
with  some  kidney  lesions,  and  even  on  a  salt-free  diet,  are  given 
the  routine  salin(\  after  some  optM-ation  has  been  performed.  We 
can  not  reconcile  such  a  procedure.  Kvans^'  called  attention  to  the 
recklessness  with  which  saline  has  been  given  in  late  years.  He 
stat(Hl  that  "(>ne  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
such  a  ])rocedur(»  in  i)()stoperative  patients,  in  whom  saline  solution 
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is  jrivon  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  blood 
pressure,  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  handle  large  amounts  of  saline 
successfully,  or  the  functional  capacity  of  the  kidneys  to  excrete 
the  lar^e  amount  of  chloride  thus  forced  upon  them."  He  also, 
rifirhtfully,  stated  that  patients  have  died  due  to  the  use  of  saline 
alone.  Such  cases  usually  escape  reporting,  since,  as  he  says  the 
cause  of  death  is  problematic,  and  since  the  saline  is  used  in  grave 
surgical  emergencies,  the  death  is  attributed  to  other  causes.  Wlien 
one  considers  the  numerous  ways  the  solution  is  prepared,  and  yet 
in  each  instance  the  physiologic  salt  solution  is  the  result  which 
all  are  striving  for,  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  the  count- 
less number  of  patients  suffering  from  the  deleterious  effects,  from 
more  or  less  poisoning  due  to  overdosage  of  this  substance.  Actual 
death  from  saline  given  per  rectum  has  been  cited  in  a  few  in- 
stances in  the  literature.  In  a  case  reported  by  Brooks,^^  salt 
solution  was  used  after  an  ordinary  appendectomy,  the  nurse  em- 
ployed a  stock  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  preparing  the  saline 
to  be  used  as  proctoclysis,  and  gave  the  patient  one  and  one-half 
liters  of  the  solution  in  two  doses,  as  was  ordered.  The  poisoning 
which  resulted  from  the  nine  ounces  or  more  of  salt,  which  he  re- 
ceived, soon  produced  death  of  the  patient.  CampbelP^  reported 
a  case  in  which  a  saline  enema  was  advised,  in  a  case  of  *' worms." 
The  patient,  a  boy  five  years  old,  received  one  pound  of  salt,  in- 
stead of  a  tablespoonful,  in  a  quart  of  water,  as  was  advised.  In 
^xe  to  ten  minutes,  the  child  complained  of  intense  thirst  and  pains 
in  the  head.  Vomiting  occurred  soon  after  this  and  was  foUoAved 
by  purging.  Within  one  and  one-half  hours  he  was  unconscious, 
and  died  in  convulsions  five  hours  from  the  time  he  was  given 
the  enema  by  his  mother.  Evans  cited  a  case  of  poisoning  due  to 
saline  proctoclysis.  This  patient  was  operated  upon  for  carcinoma 
of  the  uterus.  ** Normal  saline  solution"  was  ordered  as  continuous 
proctoclysis,  and  the  nurse  gave  five  quarts  of  this  fluid  within 
eight  hours.  The  pulse  rose  suddenly  to  148  per  minute,  became 
irregular  and  weak,  and  soon  the  patient  became  stuporous.  By 
discontinuing  the  saline,  and  by  using  stimulants,  the  patient,  for- 
tunately, was  revived.  SippeP^  reported  a  death  from  saline  infu- 
sion in  which  three  liters  of  a  physiologic  salt  solution  were  given 
after  decapsulating  the  kidney  for  anuria.  The  anuria  was  relieved 
by  the  operation,  but  quickly  returned,  following  the  saline  infusion, 
and  resulted  in  a  fatal  termination  of  a  normally  progressing 
surgical  convalescence. 
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It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  srxlium  cblorido,  thoujrh  the  least 
toxic  of  the  metal  chlorides,  is  exceed injxlv  poisonous,  when  given  in 
larjre  amounts.  Joseph  and  Meltzer,^"  a  numbcT  of  y(»ars  ajro,  sliowed 
that  3.7  KHims  per  kilo  of  body  wiMjrht,  was  suflieient  to  kill  healthy 
animals.  In  Sippel's  ease  28  jrranis  of  si^dium  chloride  were  griven, 
and  in  Brook's  case  135.  Normally,  the  body  only  excretes  ten  to 
fifteen  <rrams  and  to  add  even  mr>re  than  this  amount  to  the  already 
overloaded  kidneys,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  end  otherwise 
than  badly  for  the  patient. 

Trout'**  recently  experimented  with  i)lain  tap  water,  and  pliysi- 
olojrie  salt  solution  per  rectum.  The  salt  solution  contained  .6%  to 
.{)yr  sodium  chloride.  Tn  over  two  thousand  eases,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  complained  of  thirst  in  spite  of  hirp:e  amounts  of 
iluid,  which  were  i^iven.  Of  these  cases  one  hundred  and  twelve 
received  the  salt  solution  only,  and  in  this  mimber  several  com- 
phiined  of  havinjr  salty  taste  in  the  mouth,  thoufrh  they  did  not 
know  they  were  «>:ettin«r  this  mineral.  Jfe  states  he  would  no  more 
consider  jrivinjr  salt  water  by  I'cctum,  than  he  would  jrivinp:  it  by 
mouth,  when  the  ])atient  rc(|uired  Jiuid  to  (|ucnch  his  thirst.  I 
heartily  ajrree  with  Trout,  and  my  cases  never  fi^et  salt  solution  as 
ju'otoclysis.  1  <rive  instead  a  solution  containinir  jrlucose  3%  and 
sodium  bicarbonate  5',y  in  tap  water.  I  j^'ive  larjre  amounts  in  cases 
where  it  is  needed,  even  suri)assin«r  nine  quarts  in  twenty- four  hours, 
as  jriven  at  first  by  ^rurj)liy.  Tlie  solution  is  kept  jroinjr  for  a  week 
at  a  time,  nijrht  and  dfiy,  in  severely  toxic  or  dried-out  patients, 
especially  when  fluid  can  not  be  readily  taken  throup^h  the  mouth. 
In  my  experience,  this  solution  is  more  easily  absorbed,  less  ir- 
ritating?, and  alto«?(^ther  a  belter  uKulium  to  decrease  nausea  and 
thirst,  than  saline.  The  tube  beinji:  in  place,  allows  escape  of  gas, 
and  pains  due  to  this  are  there foi-e  less  frecjuent  whei'e  this  measure 
is  employed.  The  catlu^ter  causes  very  little  discomfort,  and  in 
many  cases  its  ])r(*sence  is  not  known. 

Since  Kauscirs'''  ai'ticle  in  IIHI,  jrlucose  has  been  used  extensively 
in  surgical  cases.  It  not  only  sui)plies  ener«ry  to  the  cells,  and  aids 
in  tissue  rei)air,  but  also  diminishes  acidosis  by  givinj:|f  carbohydrate 
food  to  the  orofanism.  It  therefore  i»reatly  aids  in  preventing  post- 
oi)erative  vomitinjr,  and  since  it  is  very  little  irritating,  if  at  all, 
to  the  mucous  membrant;  of  the  bowel,  we  have  employed  it  as  a 
routine  in  our  j)lain  tap  water.  This  substance  is  burned  in  the 
body,  is  not  excreted  in  the  ui-ine,  and  serves  as  a  food,  giving  300 
to  500  calories  ])er  day,  to  the  avei'a<»:e  ])atient.  This  is  not  suffi- 
cient, however,  to  su|)i)ly  tlu»  total  eneriry  requirements  of  the  body, 
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but  greatly  aids  in  excessive  nitrogen  waste,  and  thus  we  get 
universally  good  results  from  its  use.  The  use  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
5  per  cent  in  the  fluid  given  per  rectum  decreases  the  tendency  to 
acidosis. 
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II VPO!)EinrO(  LYSIS 
By  AVillanl  lUu'tlett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Tt  will  l)t»  ivadily  nilinitte<l  Ihat  a  eoiivalesoeiit  patient,  like  any 
other  liiiniau  l)i*imr,  has  at   h^ast  three  vital  necessities.      He   can 
survive  hut  a  very  limited  period  witliout  oxygen;  life  is  possible 
for  a  eonsideral)ly  lou«»:er  tiiiu»  witliout  water,  while  the   lack   of 
food  may  ]>e  I'uduied  for  (piite  an  extended  term.     The  first  is,  of 
eourse,  a  vital  need:  tlu*  second  hccomrs  one  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  while  the  tliird  will  ulfiniahljf  assert  itself  in  much  the  same 
way.    The  first  and  third  have  heen  dealt  with  elsewhere,. and  this 
ehai)ter  eoneerns  itself  with  what  T  helieve  to  ])e  the  most  practical 
and  jrenerally  useful  means  of  administerin«r  water  to  an  individual 
who  can  not  take  it  in  the  normal  manner,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  very  many  i)ati(Mits  die  at  the  j)resent  day  I)eeause  their  out- 
put exeeeds  tlie  intake  which  is  i)ossible,  in  the  physiologic  man- 
ner. 

There  is  the  <n-eatest  varietv  of  conditions  in  which  the  swallow- 
ing  of  water  and  its  absorption  in  the  lower  ijitestinal  tract  is  in- 
t<*rfered  with.  In  surjrery  this  deranjrement  is  noted  most  coni- 
monlv  followiiiir  the  action  of  some  toxic  substance  like  an  anes- 
thetic,  or  in  eonsetiueiU'C  of  an  obstruction  in  the  digestive  tract, 
be  this  due  eitlier  to  a  mechanical  or  to  an  inflammatory  cause, 
or  lastly,  in  individuals  where  we  dare  not  start  up  peristalsis  for 
the  danuige  it  is  likely  to  do  prr  sr. 

It  must  be  l)orne  in  mind,  as  a  fundamental  principle  underlying 
this  study,  that  water  is  not  absorbed  from  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
or  indeed,  to  any  extent,  until  it  has  reached  the  colon;  hence, 
one  who  thinks  in  terms  of  physiology  readily  grasps  the  fact  that 
a  patient  who  is  vomiting  receives  no  fluid  into  his  circulatory 
ai)paratus,  aiul  therefore,  ])rofits  not  at  all  by  any  amount  that  is 
swallowed,  l^n fortunately,  outi>ut  an<l  intake  are  not  at  a  stand- 
still in  sTudi  instances,  since  many  an  individual  who  vomits 
eo])iously,  really  ejects  more  than  he  drinks,  which  is  explained 
l)v  a  greatly  angmented  secretion  of  ui)per  intestinal  and  stomach 
juices.     As  dehydration  progresses,  such  patients  complain  more 
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and  more  of  an  agonizing  thirst,  no  matter  how  much  water  is 
swallowed. 

In  most  instances  where  water  can  not  be  taken  by  the  natural 
means,  it  is  injected  into  the  rectum^  and  although  it  may  surprise 
the  reader,  he  will  find  upon  investigation,  that  by  far  the  greater 
(luantity  of  the  fluid  so  administered,  gradually  finds  its  way  into 
Ihe  bedding  beneath  the  patient. 

Until  about  one  year  previous  to  the  time  this  is  written,  I,  like 
others,  in  the  habit  of  following  the  advice  of  well-known  leaders 
of  surgical  thought,  blindly  ordered  the  drop  by  drop  administra- 
tion of  water  per  anum,  with  great  frequency.  The  year-long  pro- 
tests of  patients  who  were  subjected  to  this  treatment,  finally  led 
me  to  take  up  the  matter  with  many  intelligent  nurses,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting  the  fact  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  fluid, 
which  is  intended  to  reach  the  circulatory  system  in  this  way,  ever 
really  accomplishes  this.  At  the  same  time,  practically  every  pa- 
tient is  disturbed  by  this  therapeutic  maneuver,  and  worst  of  all, 
active  peristalsis  is  started  up,  in  patients  suffering  from  peri- 
tonitis, just  that  type  in  which  the  intestines  should  remain  at  rest, 
and  fluid  be  rapidly  absorbed  instead  of  thrown  out  by  the  ac- 
tivated hollow  viscera. 

A  storm  of  protests  has  met  the  foregoing  arguments,  where 
presented  to  experienced  surgeons,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  that 
one  of  those  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the  subject,  had  given  the 
matter  personal  attention,  and  still,  I  invite  any  man  who  is  really 
interested  in  it  to  remain  on  duty  with  the  nurse  for  an  hour  or 
two  after  the  administration  of  the  proctoclysis  which  he  has  or- 
dered. If  the  patient  remains  undisturbed,  and  the  fluid  be  definitely 
retained  in  any  satisfactory  percentage  of  the  patients  observed, 
I  think  he  had  better  continue  to  use  it. 

This,  however,  has  not  been  my  experience,  no  matter  what  the 
technic  emploj'ed;  and  I  may  adduce  as  the  best  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  reasoning,  that  my  results  have  by  no  means  grown 
worse  during  the  year  that  it  has  not  been  employed  in  one  single 
instance. 

Another  way  of  introducing  water  into  the  circulatory  apparatus, 
when  swallowing  can  not  be  allowed,  is  that  of  McArthur,  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  book,  who  lets  water  flow  into  the  gall  bladder 
through  the  drainage  tube  commonly  employed  in  that  viscus.  Mc- 
Arthur and  Matas  have  accomplished  wonders  in  this  way,  not  only 
in  the  administration  of  water,  but  of  fluid  nourishment  as  well. 
There  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  method  in  the  comparatively  rare 


:i.'»Tiir.'--  V  ;..-r"  Vf  'jn.'.  :  !,i.::-r  ;:! -i  •■y^Tii*  anil  ronimon  duets  are 
avisilriM  •  :"■-:■  •i.!-*  ]•.:;•■-».  II"V.-\-.-r.  :t  will  li»'  readily  admitted 
tI.;:^  ;;  ■••.V;Ti  I y;.*  ;■-■.;.  -::.:-.'.!  ;■  r*!-*!:  i»f  <»iir  Mirtrii-al  work  is  done 
ii^iii  :}■••  ]»V.':r.v  i:i»:ii:rir";^. 

Til"   ^f.'r'tr,  ,.'."<   ::.:>:■•?.    ■.:"   ^ :!'    <««!:i:i«iii   ur  other   physiolo^c 

iluiiK.  lii^  I r:  »-i:i III- •;»■♦'•  1   v.iM.  ^- ;.•.••"»<.     ILavever,  this   is  a   dis- 

tiii'-rly  il;:i.L'-r"ii-  iii*-*!""!  niA  i^  r."t  t  i  In-  uh.-iI  under  ordinary  cir- 
*-!iiniiT;iiii'»*'»,     I  I-,:!!  !;■.•  l'"  l.-''-'  ill-'"  Th»-  iiiTriraTe  physioloiaric  rea- 
>oniiiL''  ill vul '.»••].  Tir  will  ••••liT..;;?  my^.-Ii'  with  mere  mention  of  the 
fart  tlijiT  »'\#r\-  >m'l:-«»I!  -if  »-x|'f :-i»Mi''f  ha^  Nf^-ii  a  terrific  chill,  with 
att.'inhiiit   tl'-|ir»'^Nii.ii,   !'..llc.\\-  :].*■  :....  rapiil   iiitliiw  of  salt   solution 
into  a  vi-iij.  it*  Ip-  ]i;i^  'ri»'il  !••  iiirrinlui-"  a  rrasoiialily  lar^e  amount 
ill  tlii>  Way.     .VnTliiiiL''  i^  ''jiNJi-r  tu  |.:'i«.liii-i'  experiiiieiitally  than  an 
«-ri4'iiia  oi*  tl!"  Imii:^.  ilihitijiimi  ni  ih»;  riiihr  lirari.  and  a  x>eritoneal 
ai'i'inmilatioii  xn  ^'ri*;i!   ;i^  tm  iiit<'ri'»*r«*  wiili  th**  t»xeursions  of  the 
rliaphrai^iii.  liy  tli»*  o\ rrintiiMlJii-tinii  ni"  siiljno  into  a  vein.     It  goes 
t!n*n.  witlioiit  sa\iiitr.  tij?ii   tlj»'  iip'tImmI  lias  nbvioiis  disadvantages. 
aiirl  is  not  Ut  In-  riii|iliiy»'il  mn  h  routiiH'  ]»nMM*«lure. 

Tlw  i/ifniftf)'itotiftil  inii-JMliirtinn  nf  fluid  is  quite  feasible,  but  is 
iJanuiTous  unless  prju'timj  \viTh  tin*  u:r»'iit»*^t  raution.  for  reasons 
that  are  a))pari-nt  in  any  on(>.  Tlh*  liUeliiinod  of  injuring  an  ab- 
dominal viM'us.  if  thr  llui'l  is  <li-Iivi'r»'d  tlirfiuirli  a  trocar,  is  always 
present.  (Uu'  must  not  forL'^i-t  tlif  dani»:<'r  <>f  interfering  seriously 
witii  respiration  l»y  too  much  lluii!  piTventinir  tlie  excursions  of  the 
diaplirajrm.  'J'his  metlKnl  i>  employed  with  success  by  certain 
skilled  specialists  in  the  treatment  of  infantile  disordei's.  How- 
*'ver,  it  seems  (juiie  reasoiuihle  to  suppose  that  it  can  never  occupy 
a  j)rominent  |)laci'  in  thei-apeuti«'s,  if  it  has  to  l)e  used  as  a  routine 
procedure  by  |»hysieians  at  lartre. 

Aftei*  havinjr  coiidemiuMl,  or  at  least  ur^ed  the  inadequacy  of 
th«^  last  mentioned  four  jnethoils,  it  is  oidy  fair  that  I  should  pro- 
pose a  substitute  for  them,  and  it  is,  inde«»(l.  witli  no  little  degree  of 
satisfaction  that  I  advocnti*  the  following:  metliod  of  subcutaneous 
administration,  which  is  ori^^inal  with  Dr.  ^IeT\ittri<'k  and  myself, 
althoujrh,  it  must  he  stated  in  all  fairness,  that  after  we  had  used 
it  for  one  year,  Allen  ii.  Kanavel  of  Chica^^o,  who  kn<»w  nothing  of 
oui'  Work,  was  the  lii'sl   to  trive  it  the  ])uhlic  notice  it  deserved. 

'i'he  apparnlus  most  commonly  employed  hy  us  consists  of  a 
'^TjiduMted  SO')  c.c.  i»ljiss  iMuitainer  i  l^'lir.  1!H  )  which  is  connected  by 
I'uhher  tuhlin^^.  one  h.'df  inch  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  long,  to  a 
rei^nlar    hypodermi<*    needle    i  \o.    jSi    tlinM'    inches    long,   with   3^2 
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All  a1ti'iii])t  is  iiijiih'  in  pet  frnivily  pri'ssiiro  by  placing  the  con- 
tiiiiKT  dircL-tly  iilinvf  tlif*  piilk-iit.  This  iiiiiiiciivcr  must  take  all  the 
kitikx  out  of  tin-  tiil»',  mill  tlierfliy  i-ncdurago  the  proper  flow  of  the 
stream. 

As  to  tin*  lluid  ('iii|ilt)ycil.  Dr.  ilcKit trick  proposed  that  wo  use 
pliiiii,  fivslily  <listilli>il  slerilo  waler.  In  viow  of  the  large  amounts 
of  fluid  instilled,  ninl  the  liarniful  efToi't-s  which  occasionally  fol- 
low the  alisorptitin  of  alini>riiial  amounts  of  sodium  chloride,  we  do 
not  coimtcnani'i'  ils  use,  (■specially  in  pulientK  already  weakened 
liy  disease,  or  siircii-al  tnninia.     The  water  is  heated  to  between 


KlO'  til  110  F.  and  tlii'ii  ]Hnircd  into  llic  warm  container,  which 
is  NnpjMiMfd  on  an  ad.instiihlc  jiole.  The  slender  needle  is  first 
tlinisi  ilii-oiijrh  thf  center  of  a  siiiiarc  fold  of  jnur/.e  (Fig.  192)  (25 
mesh  to  llie  inch,  and  li  ])ly  thick),  and  is  now  ready  for  use.  This 
]>revents  the  Land  lonchiiijr  tiie  needle  or  contiiminating  the  skiD, 
whieli  lias  iieen  cleaned  willi  alcoliol,  and  i)ainted  with  iodine  diluted 
I:,  its  stfcntith  witli  nlcoliol.  The  llnid  is  now  started  through  the 
tnliiiifT,  and  when  all  air  lias  tlierehy  licen  expelled,  the  tubing  is 
teioiioi'arily  pinched  (]ff  wiiji  tlie  thnnili  and  linger,  and  the  opera- 
tion iTcyins. 
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In  luii'oiiscioiiK  patients,  the  iieeiilc  {Fig.  193}  is  plunged  up  to 
its  llniige  in  the  subciitaiieims  tissue,  at  a  point  near  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  pectoral  nmscles,  midway  between  the  nipple  and  the 
head  of  the  humems,  ]ty  this  method,  the  fluid  extends  directly 
into  the  suhcutaneous  tissue  of  both  the  axilla  and  the  breast. 
Absorption  is  almost  twice  as  fast  as  it  is  when  the  injection  is 
under  Ihe  breast  alone.  The  needle  is  held  in  place  by  a  strip  of 
adhesive,  (Fig.  193)  the  original  piece  of  gauze  being  utilized  to 
prevent  contamination  of  the  needle  wound.  If  the  needle  remains 
in  very  long,  alcohol  is  dropped  over  this  region  from  time  to  time, 


Fig.    193.— N«iirc  ami   game    hrltt   in  place   hy   a<ihi«vc. 

and  gauze  is  then  placed  over  the  exposed  portion  of  the  needle, 
adhesive  and  all.  A  hot  water  bag,  wrapped  with  a  towel,  is  placed 
directly  under  the  axilla,  and  another  one  over  the  gauze,  which 
proteits  the  needle,  ^fassagc  is  not  attempted,  except  that  occa- 
sionally one  exerts  finn  rotary  pressure  over  some  slowly  harden- 
iiiii  area.  The  flnid  should  not  run  in  so  fast,  but  what,  with  the  aid  of 
Ibc  hill  water  bottles,  Ibe  tissues,  though  very  slightly  edematous, 
rfiiijiiii  soft  and  pliable.  Only  the  one  side  is  used  at  a  time  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  fluid  to  be  infused.  Usually  1000  c.c.  is  given 
during  one  injection,  though  a  much  larger  amount  can  be  given 
if  it  is  allowed  to  run  in  slowly.    Between  one  and  two  hours  is  all 
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tlio  tiino  immmIimI  in  tlu*  onliiuiry  rase,  and  fnMjuontly  oiio  hour 
suflicitMit.  tliis  (lin'('i'in<r  with  in(livi<liin]s. 

]\rultip](*  iu»<Mllt»s.  altliou«rli  (Mni)lov(Ml  by  sonio.  simply  add  to  tl 
individual *s  discomfort  hy  multi|)lyinir  tho  s(unv(»s  of  it.  And  m 
only  tliis,  Imt  they  socm  to  mo  to  violate  tlu»  most  important  prii 
ciplc  hen*  inul«M'  discnssion,  viz.,  tliat  tlu'y  may  deliver  the  flui 
with  surh  rapidity  as  to  incite  the  only  serious  danger  possibl 
liere,  that  of  <'irculatory  ])l<*th<»ra.  followe<l  by  acuto  dilatation  c 
the  rijrlit  heart,  and  first  made  evident  hy  e<lema  of  tho  lungs. 

In  jrivinjr  larjre  amounts  (►f  water,  the  heart  and  luiif^s  are  can 
fully  studied,  and  the  blood  |>ressure  taken  oeeasioually.  If 
danjrerous  dejrree  t}\'  plethora  is  produced  the  heart  beat  corrc 
spoiulinjrly  incivases  in  rate  ami  force,  and  finally  the  heart  dilate! 
TIkmi  the  blood  ])ressure  falls.  Other  less  ominous  si«rns  are  swell 
inir  of  tlie  eyelids,  face,  hands,  and  feet. 

The  ^ivin^r  of  hypo<iermoelysis  is  easily  accomplished  Avithou 
pain  or  distress  in  most  i>atients  not  und(»r  the  iiifluenee  of  ; 
narcotic.  There  is  a  ty])e  of  oversensitive  individual  in  whon 
more  than  this  is  necessiiry.  In  sueh  instances  a  very  fine  hypo 
deriinc  in^edle  is  used  to  anestheti/e  the  skin,  with  one-half  per  cen 
uovocaine.  The  skin  is  then  punctunnl.  and  the  solution  carrieci 
alonjir  the  route  which  the  liypodermoclysis  ueedle  will  follow. 
This  is  inserted  as  soon  as  the  ]>alient  is  unable  to  feel  any  pain 
The  clamj)  is  now  Lrradnally  released,  so  as  to  permit  tho  water  tc 
enter  slowly,  and  dilTuse  the  anestlietie  aht^ad  of  it.  After  a  fev 
miiuites  the  patienl  will  e\|)ei'ience  a  liitle  pain  from  tho  pressun 
of  the  watei'.  The  tube  is  then  clamped  olV,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  ^o  ])er  (M*nt  novocaine  iiijerted  into  il  under  ])ressure,  hy  mean 
of  a  10  c.c.  syrin<re  (  Ki^^  1!U'.  The  ])aiii  haviuir  ceased,  the  wate: 
is  a*»:ain  turned  on,  and  the  ]>atie?il  can  take  a  few  hundred  nior 
c.c.  when  further  injection  of  novocaine  may  be  made.  If  mori 
than  one  reservoir  full  is  j-e(juire<l.  moi'c  water  is  poured  into  tin 
reserv(M?"  and  the  inje<'lion  of  novocaine  repeated  as  often  as  th< 
])atient  conii)lains  of  i)ain.  This  \\\\\  not  oceur  more  than  once  o: 
twice  <lurin«»:  the  hour. 

In  patients  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  let  the  needle  alont 
vonf unions   hvpodf'rmoclvsis   mav    be   emploved.      In    this   case,   h^ 
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means  of  a  dropper  and  screw  clamp,  the  watei*  is  <rivon  in  drops 
while  the  rate  of  flow  varies  Avitli  the  i-ate  of  absori)tioii.  The  tis 
sues  are  not  allowed  to  become  swollen.  The  patient  will  usuall; 
take  40  to  SO  droi>s  to  the  minute  without  this  occurrin«:.  Sueh  i 
method  is  indeed  desirable,  one  which  i)crmi(s  fluid  to  enter  tin 


■s  to  llie  fxtciil  tliiit  itaiii  is  causca.    It'  this  occurs,  tlu'  juit 
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liiry  syriiiK^.'  cliiiiip.  siiiiplinl   t'lii-  lliis  ]Hii'posc.   ami  when 
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I'll   U'illl   ah-Ml::].   IIIHI   tlli'll   lllii> 


\VI 

Mi'i'illi-   wiiiinil    is 
i)f  iiillii'sive  or  a 
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littk-  ciillim  1111(1  (-olliHliuii.     Heat  is  i-»iitiiiiioURly  applied  until 
traces  i>f  the  iluid  Iinvp  disappciired,  and  the  Roreiiess  gone. 

We  havo  pfiveii  iluid  liy  lliis  iiiolliod  f(»r  a  period  of  several  da; 
III  one  case,  Ntc  Kit  trick  khvc  10,(101)  c.e.  in  less  than  three  day 
on  niiinorous  other  oeeasioiis.  we  have  employed  larifc  amoun 
with  (rood  results. 

We  have  never  wen  a  patient  show  evidenees  of  liaviiig  reeeivi 
too  niueh  fluid,  nor  inenrred  any  liarnifiil  results  from  the  use  of  tli 
nirtliod;  we  have  nn  tlio  other  hand  observed  time  and  affaiii,  p 
tieiits  who  secttieil  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  dehydration  eoi 
patihle  with  life,  nmke  a  most  satisfaetory  eonvaleseenee  when 
was  nsed. 


jreKittriek,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  the  pioneer  in  tht 
use  of  plain  distilled  sterile  water  in  eontinuous  h.vpodermoelysis 
Kanavel  used  the  continuous  method,  Imt  physiologic  saline  solu' 
tion  -was  introdueed  instead.  Wo  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  tht 
water  infusions,  either  in  the  skin  or  suheulaiieous  tissues,  and  tht 
absorption  seemed  much  ipiieker  than  Aritli  the  saline  Kolutioii 
In  testing  out   this  point.  JleKittriek  injected  lliOO  c.c.  of  plain 
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water  into  one  axilla  of  a  patient,  and  saline  into  the  other  at  the 
same  time.  The  plain  water  disappeared  from  the  reservoir  thirty 
minutes  to  one  hour  the  sooner,  and  the  tissues  next  day  were 
normal,  so  far  as  physical  examination  was  possible,  while  those 
in  which  the  salt  solution  was  injected,  were  the  seat  of  soreness, 
and  considerable  crepitus  was  present. 

As  is  perfectly  well  known  to  physicians,  the  blood  pressure  can 
not  be  raised  above  normal  by  the  infusion  of  fluid  into  the  veins, 
no  matter  what  quantity  be  employed.  Any  attempt  in  this  direc- 
tion simply  causes  extravasation. 

McKittrick  believes  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  subcutaneous 
infusion  of  distilled  water  has  lowered  unnecessarily  high  blood 
pressures  in  the  cases  of  which  he  has  kept  blood  pressure  records. 
He  goes  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  he  has  seen  unduly  high  arterial 
tension  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  rendered  lower  in  this  man- 
ner. 

We  must  state  in  conclusion,  that  the  procedure  has  completelj' 
supplanted  the  rectal  administration  in  my  service,  and  where  in- 
telligently applied,  seems  not  to  have  unduly  disturbed  the  patient, 
has  never  been  attended  by  an  accident,  and  has  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction. 
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BI.OOD  TRANSFUSION 
By  Willard  r.iirflctt,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

\V(!  can  iiiititfiiK'  11"  more  striking  introduction  to  this  subjei 
liiiiii  tlip  words  of  Mcriui'c  nnil  Dunn,'  which  we  present  verbatiin 

"From  tlic  vi-ry  oarliost  times,  llie  Mood  has  heen  regarded  a 
synonymous  witli  life.  It  was  eonsidered  by  the  aQCtents  as  th 
seal  of  (lie  soul.  In  the  Bilih*  we  liave  the  following;  'Beoaus 
Ihe  life  of  the  iie-ili  is  in  the  Mood  iind  I  have  given  it  to  you  upoi 
the  alliir  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls:  for  it  is  the  bloot 
Ilia)  makt'tli  an  atonement  for  llie  soul."  Jfany  references  are  mad' 
to  (rnnsfusion  of  hlood  in  the  writiniis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
It  was  eoiulenmed  hy  Pliny  and  Celsus,  In  the  Metamorphoses  oi 
Ovid  we  have:  'Qiiiil  )>iiiic  diihitath  inrrfcs.'  Slringite,  ait,  gladiox. 
relrrenKjiic  hiturite  rruorrm,  ut  rcplram  vhcimh  juvenili  saiiguini 
rniax.'  'Wliy.  now,  do  ye  hesitate  and  do  nothing?  Unsheathe  your 
swords  and  draw  ont  the  ohl  Mood,  that  I  may  fill  the  empty  veins 
with  the  blood  of  the  youth.'  Libavius  in  16J5  reports  in  'De- 
ffiisioiie  Si/}!  I '11/ III 'I  fit  arrniionnii  cin/iiiirfinim'  as  follows:  'Let  there 
be  present  a  rolmst.  healthy  youth  full  of  lively  blood.  Let  there 
eouie  one  exhausted  in  strenirth,  weak,  enervated,  scarcely  breath- 
inSf.  Let  the  master  of  the  art  (the  operator)  have  silver  tubes 
that  can  be  adapted  one  to  the  other;  then  let  liim  open  an  artery 
of  Ihe  healthy  one.  insert  the  tiihc.  and  secure  it.  Next  let  him 
incise  the  artery  of  the  patient,  and  put  into  it  tlie  feminine  (re- 
eeivin*.')  tube.  Now  let  him  adapt  the  two  tubes  to  each  othei 
and  the  arterial  blood  of  tiic  healtliy  one,  warm  and  full  of  spirit, 
will  leap  into  the  (vessels  of  the)  sieic  one,  and  immediately  will 
lu-ing  to  him  the  fountain  oE  life  and  will  drive  away  all  languor.'  '' 

However,  (be  first  aniheiilie  record-  we  have  is  that  of  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII,  who  was  transfused  by  his  Jewish  ])Iiysieian  in  1492. 
ibrec  little  boys  licinjr  used  as  donors;  tliis  doctor,  whose  name  has 
I)cen  Inst  to  seience.  failed  to  benefit  his  patienl.  Xo  other  attempts 
were  made  to  perfect  the  ])roci>diire  further  than  discussion  of  it, 
until  Harvey's  discovery  of  llie  circulation,  when  new  interest  vas 
manifested  and  research  work  was  done  upon  animals,  but  it  was 
not  liefore  Ihe  middle  of  liie  17th  century  that  it  was  recognized 
SOG 
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as  a  surgical  procedure.^  During  the  year  1666,  in  France,  Lower 
first  gave  a  method  in  detail,  and  Denny's  experimenting  along  the 
same  lines,  successfully  transfused  three  human  beings.  Following 
their  work,  many  instances  of  transfusion  were  reported,  sometimes 
from  animal  to  man,  and  at  times  from  man  to  man.  The  vessels 
were  connected  end  to  end  or  by  means  of  a  quill  or  cannula  of  silver 
or  of  bone,  or  indirectly  by  a  pump  or  syringe.  Several  successful 
attempts  were  reported,  but  such  fierce  opposition  was  aroused  that 
in  1668,  the  method  was  forbidden  except  by  special  permit  of  the 
Faculte  of  Paris.' 

This  naturally  had  a  disquieting  effect,  and  except  for  a  dis- 
cussion now  and  then,  the  method  fell  into  disuse  and  was  not  re- 
vived until  the  19th  century.  At  this  time,  Blundell*  in  England 
did  further  experimental  work  helping  to  more  firmly  establish 
this  procedure  as  an  important  step  in  experimental  physiology. 
Work  continued  uninterruptedly,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century 
(1863),  Blasius  had  collected  116  cases  of  transfusion,  performed 
during  the  preceding  forty  years,  and  found  56  successful  results. 
In  two  cases  alone,  the  serum  was  from  animals,  and  in  all  cases  the 
indirect  method  was  used. 

Men  became  highly  enthusiastic,  great  claims  were  advanced  for 
transfusion  and  many  operative  methods  were  devised,  but  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  these  claims  were  unfounded  after  Landois 
discovered  that  heterogeneous  blood  could  not  be  used  because  of 
red  blood  corpuscular  destruction,  and  Blasius*  defibrinated  blood 
was  found  dangerous  because  its  fibrin  ferment  caused  coagulation. 
The  general  introduction  of  normal  salt  solution,  about  1875,  brought 
about  a  gradual  decline  in  the  transfusion  of  blood  until  1880,  when 
it  was  again  revived  and  followed  with  vigor  until  today. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  recently,  to  learn  through  personal  com- 
munication, the  details  of  the  first  transfusions  done  in  America 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Halsted.  He  had  several  patients  suffering  from 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  whom  he  treated  by  withdrawing 
blood,  defibrinating  the  same  and  re-fusing  it  into  the  same  indi- 
vidual. These  were  all  arterial  in  nature,  the  blood  being  returned 
in  the  centripetal  direction. 

We  shall  now  turn  from  the  historical  aspect  of  our  subject,  in 
an  effort  to  study  the  individual  who  is  best  suited  to  act  as  a 
donor.  It  is  of  such  importance  to  select  the  right  person  that  in 
our  largest  clinics  these  people  are  hired  and  kept  ready  to  meet 
any  emergency.^  A  Wassermann  reaction  must  be  made  on  tlieni, 
as  in  the  case  of  every  other  donor. 
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Lewisohii  romiiids  us  that  '*th(»  followiujj^  important  facts  ought 
to  be  kept  in  mind  in  eonneetion  with  this  question:    1.  Donors  can 
not  be  used  a  second  time  for  the  same  patient  without  another 
test  as  to  hemolysis  and  ajr^^lutination.    2.  Blood  relatives  (parents 
and  children,  brotliers,  <'tc.)  have  to  be  tested  just  as  thoroughly 
as  strangers,  as  their  ])lood  often  is  very  incompatible  in  spite  of 
their  near  blood  relationship.    Cherry  and  Langrock  have  asserted 
that  in  newl)orn  infants  the  mother's  blood  can  alwaj's  be  used 
with  perfect  safety   for  a  transfusion.     Other  workers,  however, 
do  not  ajrree  with  this  statement.** 

These  donors  are  selected  by  the  method  of  Moss,**  which  is  based 
on  the  i)rinciple  that  l)efore  the  serum  of  one  blood  will  cause  an 
hemolysis  of  the  c()r])uscles  of  another,  it  will  first  or  simultaneously 
cause  an  a^r^'lutination  of  the  corpuscles.  The  reverse,  that  all  cases 
which  show  ajrjrlutination  will  also  show  hemolysis,  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  occurring!:  in  only  about  20  per  cent  of  eases.  Adopting 
this  principle,  all  bloods  arc  classified  according?  to  the  agglutina- 
tive properties  of  their  elements,  into  one  of  four  groups.  In  se- 
lecting the  donor  then,  it  is  advisable  to  have  one  whose  blood 
belongs  to  the  same  group  as  that  of  the  patient.  If  this  is  im- 
possible, the  donor's  blood  should  belong  to  a  group  whose  corpus- 
cles are  not  agglutinated  by  the  serum  of  the  patient. 

Group  I. — Serum  does  not  agglutinate  corpuscles  of  any  group. 
Its  corpuscles  are  agglutinated  by  serum  of  IT,  III  and  IV. 

Group  II. — Serum  agglutinates  corpuscles  of  Groups  I  and  II,  but 
not  IV.  Corpuscles  are  agglutinated  by  serum  of  Groups  III  and 
IV,  but  not  I. 

Group  III. — Scrum  agglutinates  corpuscles  of  Groups  I  and  II,  but 
not  IV.  (^orpuscles  agglutinated  by  serum  of  Groups  II  and  IV, 
but  not  I. 

Group  /r. — Scrum  agglutinates  corj)uscles  of  Groups  I,  II,  and  III. 
Corjmscles  are  not  agglutinated  by  any  serum. 

Seven  per  cent  of  all  donors  belong  to  Group  I;  40  per  cent  to 
Group  II;  10  ])er  cent  to  Group  HI;  and  43  i)er  cent  to  Group  IV. 

The  serum  of  one  group  will  not  agglutinate  the  corpuscles  of 
blood  belongi!ig  to  the  same  group. 

In  grouping  the  ])loods,  the  unknown  blood  should  be  tested  with 
a  blood  whose  group  is  known.  This  *' standard**  blood  must  be- 
long to  either  Group  II  or  III  in  order  to  be  of  value  in  grouping 
other  ]>lood.  The  grouj)  to  which  a  blood  belongs  remains  constant. 
It  is  not  influenced  by  ag(*,  disease  or  transfusion  of  blood  belonging 
to  another  group. 
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Technic. — A  puncture  wound  is  made  in  the  finger  and  eight  to 
ten  drops  of  blood  are  allowed  to  flow  into  a  small,  clean,  dry  test 
tu])e.  From  ^\e  to  eight  drops  are  allowed  to  flow  into  a  second 
tube  that  contains  2  to  3  c.c.  of  1%  per  cent  sodium  citrate  solution. 
These  tubes  are  centrifuged  for  five  minutes.  The  fibrin  and  blood 
cells  in  the  first  tube  will  have  clotted  and  settled  to  the  bottom, 
allowing  the  clear  serum  to  remain  on  top.  The  corpuscles  of  the 
second  tube  will  have  settled  at  the  bottom.  The  supernatant  fluid 
in  this  tube  is  carefully  withdrawn  and  2  to  3  c.c.  salt  solution  are 
added  to  the  corpuscles  to  wash  them.  This  tube  is  again  centri- 
fuged for  3-5  minutes.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  withdrawn  by  a 
pipette  and  a  5  per  cent  suspension  of  the  corpuscles  in  normal  salt 
solution  is  made.  The  standard  blood  of  the  known  group  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner.  Then  using  a  platinum  loop,  a  loopful 
of  the  5  per  cent  suspension  of  corpuscles  from  the  blood  to  be 
grouped,  (blood  A)  is  placed  on  a  clean  cover-glass.  Two  loopfuls 
of  serum  of  the  standard  of  known  blood  (B)  are  placed  on  the 
same  cover-glass.  To  prevent  a  possible  masking  of  agglutination 
by  an  accompanying  hemolysis  which  occasionally  takes  place,  a 
loopful  of  serum  of  blood  A  is  also  placed  on  the  cover-glass  and 
all  carefully  mixed,  and  the  cover-glass  is  placed  on  a  hanging 
glass  slide.  If  there  is  to  be  any  agglutination,  the  clumping  of  the 
cells  can  be  seen  under  the  microscope  in  from  one  to  three  minutes. 
Macroscopically,  if  there  is  agglutination,  a  brick-dust  sediment 
will  be  seen  in  the  drop.  A  second  drop  is  made  by  using  one  loop- 
ful of  5  per  cent  suspension  of  corpuscles  from  blood  B,  one  loop- 
ful of  serum  B,  and  two  loopfuls  of  serum  of  blood  A.  The  results 
of  these  drops  are  noted  and  then  compared  with  the  chart  of 
groups. 

By  using  this  method,  blood  can  be  grouped  in  from  30  to  40 
minutes,  and  after  a  patient  is  once  grouped,  he  does  not  have  to 
be  subsequently  inconvenienced  by  having  his  blood  reexamined 
if  a  second  donor  is  to  be  used. 

Minot^  states  that  hemolysis  will  not  occur  always  even  if  the 
donor  and  recipient  do  not  belong  to  the  same  iso-agglutination 
group,  since  only  20  per  cent  of  sera  that  are  agglutinate  are 
hemolytic.    Hemolysis  never  occurs  without  agglutination. 

Lindeman**  has  found  that  the  preliminary  blood  tests  for  hemoly- 
sis and  agglutination  as  done  by  various  serologists  do  not  always 
agree,  and  therefore  are  not  reliable,  so  he  examines  the  blood  him- 
self, the  technic  being  as  follows:  The  red  blood  cells  of  the  pa- 
tient and  donor  are  washed  three  times  with  normal  saline;  va- 
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riiihk'  (luiiiitilics  of  piilicnt 'n  scriiiii  (ire  ]>lnot>(l  in  three  separa 
small  test  tubes;  to  ein-Ii  "f  tln'sc  is  ii<1<l<'<l  0.2^  p.p.  oE  a  2  per  ce: 
siiKpeiisioii  of  \\'Hslii>[l  1i1<iih1  <-i-1Is  i>f  Mic  d'liKir.  The  same  is  doi 
willi  the  (Iiniiir's  si'tiiiii  juul  tlic  puiiciil 's  (-ells,  Controls  are  mat 
of  donor's  si>ruiii  ;iitil  tlonor's  i-i-lls.  ])tilii'iit's  sei'itm  and  patient 
cells.  Ciiiitrols  lire  iilso  ttiiiile  with  dinior's  cells  in  normal  sa 
Kohition  mill  palifnt's  i-ells  in  iiornnil  salt  solution.  The  toti 
voliiiiie  in  cucli  luhe  is  rais.'d  wiili  nornuil  saline  to  0.5  c.e,  c 
vohiine.  The  test  liihes  aiv  ini-ulialeii  in  a  wjitor-balh  for  a  perio 
of  tivo  himrs.  iuul  readings  jiie  niiiih'.  They  ave  then  set  into  th 
iee  box  overiiifrlit  and  readinizs  are  iijiiiiii  taken  the  followiiip  mom 
inir.    Wiii-n  a  ease  is  nrsrent.  tin-  iee  box  test  is  eliminated. 

Sinee  Liiideinan  lias  applied  his  lei-Juiic  of  tesliiifr  donors,  his  las 
1.").')  tniiisfusions  by  llic  syrintfc  eaiinuhi  system  have  been  per 
foriiie.l  wilhout  the  loss  of  a  siii.irle  easi-  by  di-atli.  fliills  follo«-e< 
by  a  rise  in  tt'nii)eratUTv  oi-cnrri'il  in  Hi  instanees.  He  has  fonm 
that  hemolysis  never  oenirs  witboul  rbtils  and  fever  unless  the  pn 
lient  dies  dni'iii<;  or  slmrtly  after  the  Iraiisfnsion.  Tie  infers  there 
fore  that  eliitJs  and  fever  in  Iraiisfnsion  are  due  to  henioglohii 
set  free  in  the  eii-eiiialiny;  blood.  If  the  liemo.irlobin  set  free  if 
abundant,  it  appears  in  the  urine;  ivlien  tbe  amount  is  moderatt 
heinatoporpliyrin  npi)ears  in  llie  nrine.  It  wiiuld  api)ear  to  him  thai 
four  eonelusinns  as  to  ineonipatability  ai'e  warranted. 

1.  Tiie  preliminary  lii>inii]yti<-  and  asrirbili nation  tests  -whei: 
properly  (lerfornn'd  are  n^liable. 

2.  IneideiUs  of  hemolysis  in  irarisl'ii^ii^n  ean  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely. 

.'I.  Tbe  reaelions  \ibii-b  lolbnv  tran>fnsinn  wlien  aeeurate  tcst^ 
have  been  made  are  eliniinaled  in  all  exeepl  D  |)er  eent  of  the  cases. 

Tn  this  0  i>er  eeiil.  (■hills  and  i<-\<-v  abn cur.    "When  the  quantity 

is  800  e.e.  or  less,  ebills  and  fewr  do  not  oei-nr. 

4.  By  eareful.  aeenratf.  and  eoniiilele  lienmlysis  and  aR^UltinJli 
tests,  frranb'd  thai  work  is  don.-  skillfnlly.  blood  transfusion  is 
robbed  of  all  dati<rer  attending'  its  nse. 

Otlenbersr  and  KaJisld  estiinatrd  IJLal  lliere  are  toxic  reactions, 
not  n-ferable  to  jiK-dul  inatiim  or  liemnlvhis,  in  10  per  cent  of  all 
eases,  as  based  on  their  own  serit'S  of  12s  i-ases. 

Ottenberj;  and  Libman''  in  their  sei'ies  of  212  eases  of  transfusions, 
in  suTntnarizinjr  tbe  nn1i>\vard  n-snlls  due  to  transfusions,  assiffn 
the  most  unfavorable  reaelions  of  ijirii-  series,  ini-Judinjr  5  deaths, 
to  "ineompatibic  blood"  inieaiiinu  hemolysis  or  a>>'^lutiiia1ion  only) 
or  to  hypertransfiision.     They  slate  fever  a|i|>i'aied  in  10  per  cent 
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of  all  cases,  skin  eruptions,  usually  urticarial,  occasionally  petechial, 
appeared  in  another  10  per  cent.  In  referring  to  the  hemolytic 
and  agglutination  reactions  as  being  an  insufficient  guide  to  the 
value  of  a  given  donor's  blood  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  a 
remission  of  the  disease  in  pernicious  anemia,  they  make  the  state- 
ment that  **  there  are  probably  other  not  yet  recognized  dif- 
ferences between  the  bloods  of  donors/' 

Lewisohn**^  reports  5  febrile  reactions  and  3  chills  in  22  trans- 
fusions. 

Two  cases  with  favorable  agglutination  and  hemolysis  tests,  in 
which  there  were  toxic  reactions,  are  reported  by  Cooke  in  a  series 
of  12  transfusions. 

Those  with  experience  in  blood  transfusions  have  observed  cer- 
tain toxic  symptoms  varying  all  the  way  from  a  slight  chill  and  rise 
in  temperature  to  marked  anaphylactoid  phenomena,  and  even 
death  has  occasionally  resulted  as  the  immediate  sequela  to  trans- 
fusion even  where  the  serologic  tests  for  hemolysis  and  agglutina- 
tion have  been  entirely  favorable.  To  explain  this  the  three  fol- 
lowing hypotheses  have  been  suggested  by  Pemberton : 

1.  It  is  possible  that  trypsin-antitrypsin  balance  in  the  circulat- 
ing blood  of  the  recipient  may  be  so  disturbed  by  the  commingling 
with  the  donor's  blood  as  to  result  in  the  immediate  formation  of 
serotoxin  from  cleavage  of  serum  protein. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  the  action  of  the  protective  colloids  in  the 
body  cells  of  the  recipient  may  be  so  disturbed  that  these  cells  are 
thereby  exposed  to  a  reaction  of  antigen  and  antibody  present  in 
the  circulation  of  the  recipient  but  harmless  to  the  protected  cell. 

3.  There  is  the  possibility  of  a  toxic  disturbance  in  the  circula- 
tion of  the  recipient  by  the  introduction  of  blood  which,  though  per- 
fectly fluid,  may  nevertheless  be  undergoing  incipient  coagulative 
changes  due  to  physical  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  proc- 
ess of  transfer. 

Now,  having  read  the  laboratory  side  of  this  important  border- 
line subject,  let  us  note  the  opinions  of  three  experienced  surgeons 
on  it. 

Deaver*^  claims  that  too  much  mystery  has  surrounded  blood 
transfusion  and  that  most  of  the  instruments  for  its  performance 
are  too  complicated,  and  therefore  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  sur- 
geon. He  points  out  that  in  25  per  cent  of  all  eases  transfused,  hemoly- 
sis occurs.  Too  much  attention  can  not  be  given  the  donors.  Tlie 
methods  of  Crile,  Brewer,  MeOrath  and  others  are  criticized  be- 
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L-aiise  aiiHiiiiit  of  lilnoil  traiisfust'il  cuu  not  Ix'  nionsui'fd,  and  vhile 
Deaver  docs  imt  lu'lii-vr  it  lu'i'essarj'  U>  he  al)s<)lulely  exiit't,  he 
thinks  it  is  best  1()  kci-p  witliiu  the  limits  of  safety,  for  »oiiic  cases 
re(iuiri'  only  small  aiiKniiits.  He  ciiipluys  tho  spurt  methocl  to  de- 
tcniiiiic  tlu-  aiiiouiil  <if  lilooil  uscil,  tlic  radial  artery  heiiig  selected 
bct'Hiisc  cif  till'  driviiisr  force  of  tin-  Iicart.  The  blood  is  allowed  to 
spiirt  into  a  small  jjt-aduHli-:  if  it  taki's  ;'>  spurts  to  reach  the  dram 
niai-U.  i-ai-Ii  spurl  will  .-oiiIaLii  V2  drops,  and  n  pulse  of  80  will  there- 
fore discliarcc  2  ounrcs  in  ivne  minute.  This  is  I'ousidered  as  ae- 
eiirale  as  it  is  simple. 


The  authors  have  had  no  ex])ei'ieiiee  with  this  and  therefore  do 
not  eiidnrse  if.  as  interest  in-r  as  it  sounds. 

Pei-ey'-  firnls  that  the  tests  for  hemolysis  and  afisrlutiuation  mi 
rilro  as  described  by  Itons  ami  Turiiee.  are  uot  depeuduble,  and 
he  s\\i.'n  a  preliminary  transfusion  of  2(1  e,e.  of  blood  intra venoiLsIy 
liy  hypodermic  syriufjc,  believin-r  that  Ibis  amount  of  blood  will  in- 
dicate  hemolytic  ]>lionomeiui  witlniul  serious  seiinebe,  or  the  full 
i-xju'essioii  of  the  cardinal  sifrns  of  fatal  liomolysis  whieh  are: 
vomit  iii>r,  res])iratnry  distress,  pain  low  in  the  liaek,  a  characteristic 
JIiisli  and  ])i'ofuse  swealinji  followed  by  ]innioiniee(l  eliills  and  sup- 
pression of  urine. 
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transfusion  of  citrated  blood,  is  shortened,  but  after  a  few  hours 
the  coagulation  time  again  becomes  normal. 

3.  Sodium  citrate  is  only  conditionally  atoxic.  Animal  experi- 
ments show  that  if  1  per  cent  instead  of  0.2  per  cent  citrate  is 
present  in  the  blood,  transfusions  of  large  amounts  of  citrated  blood 
are  fatal. 

The  author  gives  detailed  reports  of  22  blood  transfusions  per- 
formed by  this  method.  The  largest  amount  transfused  at  one  time 
was  1000  c.c.  In  one  case,  IGOO  c.c.  were  given  to  a  patient  within 
24  hours.  No  untoward  symptoms  occurred  in  any  of  the  cases. 
Some  showed  a  moderate  polyuria,  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
the  citrate.  There  were  no  macroscopic  or  microscopic  changes  in 
the  urine. 

Hemoglobin  tests  taken  a  few  days  after  the  transfusion  show 
that  the  citrated  blood  is  clinically  as  valuable  as  unmixed  blood. 
Even  hemorrhagic  conditions  are  no  contraindication  against  the 
use  of  this  method,  as  the  coagulation  time  of  the  recipient's  blood 
is  shortened  after  the  transfusion  of  citrated  blood. 

Tfee  new  method  offers  the  following  advantages  as  compared 
with  the  older: 

1.  The  citrate  method  is  technically  as  easy  as  an  ordinary  saline 
infusion,  therefore,  it  does  not  require  any  special  skill. 

2.  The  donor  and  recipient  are  not  in  the  same  room,  which 
lessens  the  psychic  shock  for  the  patient.  Furthermore,  it  eliminates 
the  risk  of  infecting  the  donor  in  cases  of  sepsis. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  more  adept  at  carrying  out  the  citrate  trans- 
fusion than  J.  de  J.  Pemberlon  of  Rochester,  hence,  I  give  in  ex- 
tenso,  his  technic  as  related  at  the  1916  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Society. 

''Since  December,  1915,  we  have  been  using  the  citrate  method 
almost  exclusively  and  in  this  series  we  have  employed  it  in  217 
cases.  The  criticisms  of  the  method  such  as  the  resulting  polyuria, 
the  crenation  of  the  red  cori)uscles,  the  idiosyncrasies  to  citrate, 
the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  air  and  contamination,  are  all  un- 
substantiated in  the  clinical  application  of  the  method.  In  no  patient 
have  we  seen  following  the  transfusion  any  untoward  effect  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  toxicity  of  the  drug.  The  simj^licity  and 
sureness  of  technic,  the  safety  of  its  cm])loymont  and  the  proved 
therapeutic  value  of  the  citrated  blood  should  rcH'onimend  the 
method  for  a  more  extensive  adoption. 

"The  arm  of  the  donor  is  pi-epared  in  the  usual  manner,  a 
tourniquet  is  lightly  applied  above  the  elbow  and  the  vein  (medium 
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feplmlic  or  metliinii  hiisilic)  is  eillier  punt;! iirod  with  a  large-sized 
needle  or  exposed  bv  a  siiiali  incision  and  a  cannula  introduced 
(Fip.  205).  By  a  simple  yet  very  inKeniuiis  little  trick  advised  liy 
Watson,  we  have  lieeii  aided  <;i'i-'""y  i"  introdueinp  a  large-sized 
Kaliski  (ftanRe  11)  needle  (Figs.  20fi  and  207)   into  the   lumen  of 


liy  inciins  of  a  siii;ill  sli-iiiirht  intestinal  needle  inserted 
'ly.  ilii>  veiTi  is  trausfixfd  to  the  skin,  the  needle  passing: 
Is  iipiKT  sciiMicnr  (l''iir.  -iOS).  With  the  end  of  this  trans- 
■die  Jis  ;i  hjiiidle.  ilic  vein  is  then  steadied  and  the  can- 
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niila  needle,  directed  pni'allel  willi  ihe  line  nl"  the  vein,  eaii  be 
readily  ])uslied  l)eiieatli  the  h'vel  ot*  llie  iranstlxinj?  needle  into  the 
Innien  of  tlie  vein  ( illnsli-ation  ).  Tlu*  blood  is  reeeived  in  a  sterile 
jri'aduated  jrhiss  jar  eontaininjz:  .SO  enl)i<'  eeiitinieters  of  a  2  ])or  eent 


1 


11  mr^rTT ,t-r"rL^:.  jsrAI    ■        ^ty 


l'\ii.   J'Ui.     Till-    Kalioki   int-ille. 


/•   .cr- 


6 


l'"i;.    J't7.      Til-     l\;iM>-ki    n- nllc    ««i;  ..r.iti  ■!    i:ilii    it-    •  ■  vi] 'iiu  i:t    t  avt.'s. 


Sterile  solnlioii  of  sodium  eitrale  al  the  bott<»ni  i  Fi<r.  2l)IM.  While 
the  blood  is  I'lmnin'T  il  is  well  mixed  with  tli«'  eitrate  solulicm  bv 
means  of  a  irlass  r()d.  After  the  l>b»od  has  rrju-jird  the  2M  eubie 
centimeter  mai'k,  annther  )><)  eubie  eentinu^ters  of  the  eitrate  solution 
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toxic.  We  rarely  transfuse  more  than  1000  e.c.  of  blootl,  whicli 
would  represent  2  gm.  of  fodiiim  citrate.  Iloweviir,  even  a  Iraiis- 
fusiou  of  I.'jOO  e.c.  of  hlooti  would  refjuii-e  only  3  jrni.  of  sodium 
citrate,  a  perfectly  safe  dosafic." 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  in  my  recent  work  ventured  to  modify 
the  original  procedure  to  the  extent  of  usinn  50  e.c.  of  3  i)cr  cent 
sodium  citrate  to  each  500  e.c.  of  blood.  1  have  been  uniformly 
successful  since  doinf:  this  and  feel  that  I  can  recommend  the 
modification  as  tending  to  facilitate  the  proi^cdurc  and  to  render 
the  result  certain.  The  citrate  method  is  l)elievcd  by  us,  destined 
to  supersede  all  the  others.  The  latter  are  not  recommended  as  its 
equals,  hut  given  merely  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 


I  have  no  wisli  to  confuse  my  ri'ailers  by 
I  do  not  recommoiul  or  use,  liiil  feel  Ibat  ki 
requires  a  perusal  of  the  work  of  Satlerl 
employ  pipette-;  which  have  been  coali'il  v 
10  per  cent  solutiim  of  sodium  cilralc.  Tlie 
pipette  just  previous  Id  use  and  by  nitalii 
horizontal  positii)n.  Ihe  interior  is  (honniL,'!; 
is  allowed  to  drain  out  lhi'r)U|rb  Ihe  tip.  IciH 
solution  which  adheres  as  a  thin  film  tn  llic 
der.  This  amount  <d'  sodium  eilriiU-  flDU  m^ 
fu.se  250  e.c.  of  bln<.il  when  used  wilh  ilieir 
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forceps  or  fine  hooks,  and  tlie  tip  o£  the  tube,  direefed  peripherally, 
is  inserted  into  the  lumen  of  the  vein.  The  donor  is  directed  to 
open  and  close  the  hand  slowly,  and  this  pumping  effect  causes  the 
tube  to  fill  very  quickly  (Fig.  210).  A  lifiature  around  the  arm 
above  the  incision  will  increase  the  rapidity  of  ftoiv,  but  its  use  is 


not  ahvHvs  necessary.  Tlie  vein  of  the  rceipicnt  is  now  opened 
and  the  tip  of  the  tube  inserted,  diri't-ted  centnilly.  The  cautery 
bulb  i>reviously  slerilized  m-  the  operator's  mouth  (Fiji.  220)  is  at- 
tached to  the  side  tube  ami  very  slight  pressure  is  exerted.     The 
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fiiiement  of  the  Kimptoii-Brown  idea.  Percy  is  an  expert  operator 
and  does  his  transfusion  with  a  dexterity  that  will  never  be  at- 
tained by  most  men. 

Thies  first  suggested  the  reinjection  of  the  blood  that  collected  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  in  cases  of  ruptured  extrauterine  pregnancy. 
He  used  whole  blood  diluted  3  to  2,  with  normal  salt  solution  in 
three  eases  and  saved  them  all.  This  method  is  thought  too  danger- 
ous on  account  of  embolism,  so  Lichtenstein--  injected  8  patients 
only  after  the  blood  had  been  mixed  with  a  little  Ringer's  solution 
and  defibrinated.  During  the  process  of  defibrination  and  all  the 
time  the  blood  was  out  of  the  body,  it  was  kept  warm  (body  tem- 
perature) by  being  surrounded  by  warm  water.  After  the  abdom- 
inal operation  the  blood  was  injected  into  a  vein  in  the  arm.  Lich- 
tenstein uses  a  contrivance  similar  to  a  salvarsan  apparatus  and 
finds  that  it  works  well. 

Henschen  collects  the  blood  in  paraffined  receptacles,  strains  it 
through  paraffined  gauge,  or  adds  sodium  citrate  and  then  reintro- 
duces it  into  a  vein  with  the  Percy  transfusion  instrument. 

I  feel  compelled  to  caution  the  reader  who  intends  to  transfuse 
for  the  immediate  treatment  of  profuse  hemorrhage,  that  there  is 
always  danger  of  a  sudden  rise  in  1)1  ood  pressure,  leading  to  re- 
newed bleeding  from  the  original  source,  provided  the  hemorrhage 
is  not  known  to  have  been  accurately  controlled.  We  question  the 
advisability  of  transfusion  where  bleeding  is  in  progress,  when  it 
has  been  controlled  by  packing,  or  when  it  has  ceased  spontaneously 
upon  lowering  of  blood  pressure. 

A  caution  regarding  the  danger  of  plethora  may  not  come  amiss. 
Too  voluminous  or  too  rapid  a  transfusion  may  not  only  exhaust 
the  donor  but  kill  the  recipient,  hence,  critical  observation  of  both 
must  be  maintained,  regardless  of  the  method  used. 

When  a  donor  evinces  faintness  or  shortness  of  breath,  he  has 
reached  the  danger  point.  Danger  signals  from  the  recipient's  side, 
will  be  referable  to  the  heart:  viz.,  precordial  distress,  restlessness, 
and  shortness  of  breath.  On  examination  there  will  be  found  fast 
pulse  or  later  gallop  rhythm,  increased  absolute  cardiac  dullness  to 
the  right,  prominence  of  superficial  veins,  general  cyanosis,  and 
lastly  subcrepitant  rales,  denoting  pulmonary  edema. 

As  Pemberton  writes:  *' There  are  two  other  well-reeognized  ac- 
cidents associated  with  and  complicating  blood  transfusion,  namely, 
embolism  from  introduction  of  air  or  clotted  ])lood  and  hemolysis. 
The  first  of  these  is  absolutely  preventable  by  the  exercise  of  due 
caution  as  to  the  technic.    The  third  danger  due  to  the  incompati- 
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bility  of  the  blood  of  the  donor  and  the  blood  of  the  recipient,  while 
controllable  to  a  remarkable  degree  by  preliminary  blood  tests,  is 
not  an  absolutely  preventable  complication/' 

I  can  not  call  this  chapter  complete  without  mention  of  hemo- 
lysis occurring  at  a  time  when  we  chance  it  as  the  lesser  of  two 
evils. 

Pemberton  writes:  "hi  an  emergency  such  as  that  following  an 
acute  hemorrhage  when  the  life  of  the  patient  is  dependent  on  an 
immediate  transfusion,  we  are  justified  in  using  a  donor  without 
a  preliminary  test.  In  such  instances  the  operator  should  permit 
the  first  200  c.c.  of  blood  to  run  in  slowly.  If  the  patient  shows 
symptoms  of  hemolysis  as  evidenced  by  suffusion  of  the  face,  dysp- 
nea, syncopal  attacks,  marked  slowing  of  the  pulse  rate  and  ex- 
cruciating pains  in  the  back,  the  operation  should  be  concluded  or 
another  donor  secured." 

After  this  chapter  had  l)een  sent  to  the  publisher  my  coworker. 
Dr.  (icorge  W.  Ives  very  kindly  consented  to  contribute  an  up-to- 
the-minute  resume  of  tlie  subject,  which  follows: 

The  Selection  of  Donors  for  Transfusion 

It  is  obvious  that  for  donors  healthy  adult  individuals  should  be 
selected  whenever  possible.  Particular  care  should  be  exercised 
not  to  select  as  a  donor  an  individual  who  is  suffering  from  syphilis, 
malaria,  or  any  other  disease  which  may  be  transmitted  by  blood 
transfusion. 

Of  even  greater  iiuportance,  as  regards  the  immediate  interests  of 
the  patient,  is  the  desirability  that  the  donor's  blood  be  compatible 
with  that  of  the  recipient.  Serious  symptoms,  and  even  death,  have 
occasionally  so  closely  followed  transfusions  as  to  indicate  that  they 
are  the  result  of  the  i)roce(lure.  It  is  very  probable  that  nearly  all 
serious  effects  of  transfusion  can  b(»  attributed  to  the  administra- 
tion of  incompatible  blood. 

The  accompanying  diagram  on  page  (iL>:),  wlii^.],  was  devised  by  San- 
ford,^*^  I  have  found  of  extreme  value  in  gaining  a  comprehension 
of  blood  groupnig  as  regards  isoagglutinins;  and  without  this  dia- 
gram, 1  have  usually  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  subject  clear 
to  students  and  clinicians.  As  a  practical  proposition  isohemolv- 
sins  may  be  neglected,  snice  wIumi  they  are  ]nvs,»nt,  they  fall  into 
groups  which  parallel  the  isoagglutinin  groups. 


m 


Among  other  facts,   the  diagram  illustrates  that    all    individuals 
ay  be  divided  into  four  groups  as  regards  the  presence  of  iso- 
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hemagglutinins  in  the  blood  serum.  Group  I  includes  those  per- 
sons who  have  no  agglutinin,  and  constitutes  10  per  cent  of  all  in- 
dividuals; Group  II  includes  those  who  possess  agglutinin  '*A," 
and  constitutes  40  per  cent  of  all  individuals.  Group  III  includes 
those  who  possess  agglutinin  **B,''  and  constitutes  7  per  cent  of 
individuals;  and  Group  IV  constitutes  43  per  cent  of  individuals, 
and  they  possess  both  agglutinin  **A**  and  agglutinin  *'B." 

A  fundamental  conception  in  an  understanding  of  these  blood 
relationships  is  this  self-evident  fact:  The  corpuscles  of  a  person 
are  immune  to  the  agglutinin  or  agglutinins  which  may  be  present 
in  their  blood  serum.  Experiment  has  taught  that  corpuscles  are 
always  susceptible  of  agglutination  by  any  agglutinin  which  is  not 
naturally  present  in  their  serum. 

From  these  facts  it  follows  that  Group  I  serum  will  not  aggluti- 
nate the  corpuscles  of  any  of  the  groups;  that  Group  I  corpuscles, 
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since  they  are  not  protected  against  eitlier  agglutinin  ''A'*  or  **B,'' 
will  be  agglutinated  by  the  serums  of  the  other  three  groups;  that 
Group  II  serum,  because  of  the  presence  of  agglutinin  *'A,''  will 
agglutinate  the  corpuscles  of  both  Group  I  and  Group  III,  but  it  will 
have  no  effect  on  Group  IV  corpuscles,  as  they  are  protected  against 
agglutinin  **A;''  that  Group  III  serum  will  agglutinate  the  cor- 
puscles of  Group  I  and  Group  II,  but  it  will  have  no  effect  on  Group 
IV  corpuscles,  as  they  are  protected  against  agglutinin  ''B;'*  Group 
IV  serum  will  agglutinate  the  corpuscles  of  the  three  other  groups 
because  Group  I  corpuscles  are  susceptible  to  both  agglutinins. 
Group  II  corpuscles  are  susceptible  to  agglutinin  ''B,'*  and  Group 
III  corpuscles  are  susceptible  to  agglutinin  *'A. '' 

A  prospective  donor's  blood  presents  three  possibilities  of  rela- 
tionship to  a  prospective  recipient's  blood;  viz.,  (1)  The  relation- 
ship is  called  ideal  when  donor  and  recipient  belong  to  the  same 
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group;  (2)  The  relationsliip  is  suitable  when  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent groups,  and  when  tlie  recipient's  serum  will  not  agglutinate  the 
corpuscles  of  the  donor;  (3)  The  donor  is  definitely  not  suitable 
when  his  corpuscles  are  agglutinated  by  the  serum  of  the  prospec- 
tive recipient.  I  know  of  no  evidence  which  definitely  disproves 
my  t<»ntative  belief  that  from  a  practical  standpoint  the  relation- 
ship in  the  second  instance  is  as  ideal  as  when  donor  and  recipient 
belong  to  the  same  group.  If  this  is  true,  the  only  contraindication 
to  blood  transfusion,  on  the  basis  of  blood  relationships,  is  the  third 
relationship. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  statements  set  forth  shows  that  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  transfusion,  the  grouping  of  the  donor  or  recipient  is  not 
imperative.  The  only  requirement  is  that  the  recipient's  serum  does 
not  agglutinate  tlie  donor's  corpuscles.  It  is  hijfhly  advantageous 
in  many  instances  that  the  grouping  of  the  recii)ient  and  the  donors 
be  known.  As  it  recpiires  no  more  labor  to  determine  the  grouping 
than  it  does  to  determine  the  minimum  information  which  is  re- 
<piired,  it  is  my  i)ractice  to  always  determine  the  groups.  This  is 
easily  carried  out  when  a  *' standard"  blood  is  available,  and  it 
possesses  the  advantage  that  an  individual  who  is  once  grouped 
need  not  at  a  subsequent  time  be  tested,  whether  he  is  a  recipient  or 
a  donor. 

Besides  facts  previously  stated,  Sanford's  diagram  illustrates  the 
following  imi)ortant  points:  (Jrouj)  T  individuals  may  receive  the 
blood  of  the  same  grou]),  and,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  blood 
of  all  other  groui)s.  Any  one  may  be  a  donor  for  10  per  cent  of 
])ersons  ((Jroup  I).  (Irou])  II  may  I'cccive  the  blood  of  both  Group 
II  and  CJroup  IV.  Forty  ])er  cent  of  individuals  may,  therefore, 
receive  the  blood  of  S3  per  cent  of  all  persons,  ({roup  III  may  re- 
ceive the  blood  from  (Jrou])s  III  and  IV,  or  50  ])er  cent  of  all  per- 
sons may  be  donors  to  this  grouj).  (Jroup  IV  may  receive  only 
Orouf)  IV  blood,  hence,  the  largest  group  has  the  smallest  number 
of  suitable  donors,  but  the  members  of  this  group  may  be  donors 
to  the  members  of  all  the  grou])s.  Hence,  if  a  Oroup  IV  donor  is 
available,  it  is  not  imperative  that  the  grouping  of  the  recipient  be 
determined,  and  if  it  is  known  that  the  reci])ient  belongs  to  Croup 
I,  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  the  grouping  of  the  donor. 

Several  methods  for  group  determination  have  been  proposed. 
Certainly,  a  method  which  ])ossesses  simplicity,  which  furnishes  all 
the  information  desired,  which  rcfjuires  a  minimum  of  time,  which 
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requires  minimum  amounts  of  blood,  and  which  requires  no  special 
apparatus,  should  be  selected  in  preference  to  those  methods  which 
p^ive  less  certain  and  less  rapid  resiilts,  and  which  require  more 
labor  and  considerable  amounts  of  blood. 

The  writer  recommends  the  method  of  Brem-*  because  it  possesses 
the  following  advantages:  (1)  It  gives  the  complete  information  re- 
quired. (2)  The  test  is  performed  with  ordinary  apparatus.  (3)  It 
requires  less  than  thirty  minutes  in  a  laboratory  where  these  tests 
are  commonly  made.    (4)  It  requires  only  a  few  drops  of  blood. 

Brem's  method  mav  be  used  either  to  determine  the  suitability 
of  the  donor's  blood  Avithout  grouping,  or  it  may  be  used  to  deter- 
mine the  grouping.  For  the  ])urpose  of  the  latter  determination, 
either  Group  II  or  Group  III  blood  must  be  available.  This  known 
blood,  with  which  the  unknown  bloods  are  matched,  is  called  the 
''standard.*'  Two  centrifuge  tubes  are  required  for  the  ''stand- 
ard''  blood,  and  two  for  the  blood  of  each  person  to  be  tested.  The 
first  tube  of  each  pair  should  be  clean  and  dry,  and  the  second  tube 
should  contain  about  1  c.c.  of  one  per  cent  sodium  citrate  in  0.85 
per  cent  sodium  chloride. 

The  blood  is  obtained  preferably  from  a  finger.  Into  the  first 
tube  a])out  ten  drops  of  blood  are  collected.  One  or  two  drops  are 
obtained  for  the  second  tube,  and  immediately  it  is  mixed  with  the 
fluid  in  that  tube.  The  corpuscles  should  again  be  well  mixed, 
just  before  they  are  used.  After  the  blood  specimens  in  the  first 
tubes  of  each  pair  have  clotted,  the  clot  is  separated  from  the  glass 
by  means  of  a  platinum  wire,  and  the  tul)es  are  then  centrifugal ized 
until  the  serums  are  clear. 

For  a  group  determination,  each  blood  requires  two  hanging  drop 
preparations.  The  concavities  of  the  slides  should  be  rimmed  with 
vaseline  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  vaseline  seals  the  cham- 
bers and  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  preparations.  (2)  It  holds 
the  inverted  cover  glasses  on  the  slides.  (3)  It  enlarges  the  cham- 
ber for  the  hanging  drop. 

The  test  is  performed  and  the  results  interpreted  as  indicated  by 
the  following  scheme: 

Groups 

h  \7\ii  \ii 

2Loof>s  Group  ^  Serum  +  I  Loop  (  ^  i  Serum -^  i  Loop  (^)  Corp  -^    -h '— ^--l-#- 
2  LOOpC)  (  ^  )  Serum  ^  I LOop  Group  B  Scrum'i'/Loop  Groups  Corp  *  -*•  |  ""rnT" 
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In  each  preparation,  one  loop  of  serum,  corresponding  to  the  cor- 
puscles of  that  preparation,  is  used.  The  purpose  of  this  serum  is 
to  protect  the  corpuscles  against  hemolysis. 

In  the  above  scheme  (?)  indicates  '^unknown,'*  (+)  indicates 
''agglutination,''  and  (-)  indicates  **no  agglutination."  It  will  be 
noted  that  with  an  unknown  blood  four  results  are  possible.  If  in 
both  preparations  there  is  agglutination,  the  tested  blood  belongs  to 
Group  III.  This  is  made  clear  by  reference  to  Sanford's  diagram, 
which  indicates  that  a  blood  whose  serum  agglutinates  Group  II 
corpuscles  and  whose  corpuscles  are  agglutinated  by  Group  II 
serum,  belongs  to  Group  III.  If  there  is  no  agglutination  in  either 
preparation,  the  tested  blood  belongs  to  Group  II.  If  the  first  prep- 
aration shows  no  agglutination,  and  the  second  does  show  aggluti- 
nation, the  unknown  belongs  to  Group  IV.  If  the  first  preparation 
shows  agglutination  and  the  second  does  not,  the  tested  blood  be- 
longs to  Group  I. 

To  increase  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the  test,  the  following 
suggestions  may  be  of  service  to  the  beginner.  The.  whole  blood 
specimens  should  be  allowed  to  clot  completeh%  otherwise  plasma 
will  be  used  in  the  test  and  a  clot  may  form  on  the  cover  glasses, 
which  will  prevent  agglutination.  The  serums  should  be  free  from 
corpuscles.  A  proper  loop  should  be  used.  This  is  one  which  takes 
up  and  delivers  a  uniform  drop.  The  loop  should  be  flamed  before 
passing  it  from  one  blood  specimen  to  another.  After  the  required 
drops  are  placed  on  a  cover  glass,  the  various  drops  are  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  loop  and  then  the  preparation  is  inverted  over  the 
concavity  of  the  slide.  If  the  slides  are  gently  rocked  or  rolled, 
agglutination  will  be  greatly  accelerated  and  the  results  may  be 
known  in  a  very  few  moments  in  nearly  every  instance.  True  ag- 
glutination is  characteristic,  it  is  rapid  and  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  rouleaux  formation. 

Full  credit  is  due  0.  F.  McKittrick  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CILVPTKR  LVIII 

THE  RECONSTRITTIOX  OP"  THE  PATIENT 
By  Robert  S.  Carroll.  Ashevillo,  North  Carolina 

The  last  dressing:  has  been  made,  the  last  surp:ieal  adviee  has  been 
given,  and  with  too  many  operators  the  fact  of  a  satisfactory  surgi- 
cal recovery  transfers  the  patient  into  the  limbo  of  the  dismissed. 
Unqnestionably,  most  traumatic  case-;  can  be  discharged,  not  only 
'* recovered,'*  but  well,  when  the  surgeon  or  his  assistant  makes  the 
last  visit.  ^Fany  of  the  acutely  ill  are  promptly  i-estored  to  satisfy- 
ing health  through  the  surgeon's  interventions:  ever  and  anon  he 
performs  miracles  in  rescuing  chronic  sufferers  from  beds  of 
torture;  but  all  too  frequently  the  most  astute  surgical  skill  leaves 
the  patient  mechanically  impaired  but  far  from  well —  sadly  lacking 
that  robustness  of  health  which  should  be  the  crowning  gift  of  medi- 
cal science.  There  will  ever  be  operators,  unfortunately,  Avho  can 
be  ranked  as  high-grade  me(*liaiiics  only,  operatoi's  who  have  never 
seen  and  never  will  see  deeper  into  their  patient's  life-processes  than 
can  be  revealed  by  the  dissection  of  their  scalpels.  But  not  so  with 
the  true  surgeon.  He  recognizes  that  behind  many  cases  of  ap- 
])endicitis,  gall  bladder  infections,  gastric  and  duodeiuil  ulcers,  in- 
tractable neuralgias,  bone,  joint  and  soft  tissue  infections  lies  a 
dei)raved  metabolic  chemistry.  He  recognizes  that  thousands  of 
lives  of  comparative  inadequacy,  of  ])ractical  uselcssiu^ss,  lives  of 
continuing  years  of  discomfort  or  actual  sufTering  persist  even  after 
the  best  surgical  skill  has  been  utilized  in  their  behalf.  The  modern 
surgeon  is  awaking,  even  as  the  entire  medical  profession,  to  the 
fundamental  influence  of  nutritional  disturl)ances  as  they  modify 
health,  disease  and  recovery,  and  is  recognizing  that  it  is  his  or  his 
assistant's  duty  to  so  direct  the  ])atient  that  recovery  may  mean 
health.  The  discerning  surgeon  also  recognizes  that  other  thou- 
sands, whom  our  modern  intense  civilization  is  nuiltiplying,  are  ever 
seeking  here,  there  and  yonder,  relief  from  symptoms  whieli  are  but 
the  expression  of  over-reacting  mentalities — hypersensitive,  sug- 
gestible neurotics.  The  dranuitic  element  of  surgery  api)eals  with 
peculiar  emphasis  to  the  nervously  inadequate,  but  the  most  astute 
surgical  refinements  leave  them  with  their  oversensitiveness  un- 
touched, with  their  capacity  for  nervous  sufTering  unmitigated,  and 
their  deficient  self-mastery  uiu-ecognized  and  unhelped. 

g;30 
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Scrutiny  of  unsatisfactory  surjrieal  recoveries  shows  that  the  large 
majority  of  them  are  either  nutritionally  or  neurotically  inadequate, 
and  should  be  properly  grouped  in  one  or  both  of  these  classes.  The 
surgeon  who  is  satisfied  with  only  the  best  that  science  can  give  his 
patient  can  not  be  content  with  a  surgical  half-cure,  but  will  see 
to  it  that  each  of  his  cases  is  given  that  discriminating  analysis 
which  recognizes  the  basic  cause  of  the  bafTling  and  depressing 
residuum  of  postsurgical  semiinvalidism. 

The  Nutritional  Reeducation. — In  our  land  of  wealth  and  plenty, 
abundance  of  the  good  things  of  life  has  been  at  the  command  of 
the  many  for  two  generations.  In  our  age  of  dazzling  mechanical 
progress,  the  forces  of  Nature  have  become  man's  servitors.  Abun- 
dance, even  superabundance,  to  eat  and  drink  is  the  c(mimon  lot — 
an  abundance  obtained  without  physical  effort.  Meanwhile,  the 
modern  brain  has  become  the  center  of  human  activity.  Steam, 
electricity,  and  petroleum  have  rendered  the  active  use  of  human 
muscle  needless.  Today  the  comuKm  nutritional  defect  of  the  suc- 
cessful is  a  broken  food-oxidation  balance — food  oversupply,  with 
defective  muscle  activity.  This  is  evidenced  especially  in  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  tissu(»-building  foods — absolutely  necessarv  in 
youth  and  essential  to  the  muscle-laborer — but  continued  into  a  ma- 
turitv  which  knows  onlv  nervous  activitv.  Such  faultv  dietary 
seldom  fails  by  the  third,  usually  in  the  second  generation,  to  pro- 
duce a  disturbance  in  the  tissue  chemistry  which  complicates  every 
serious  operation,  and  frequently  makes  impossible  an  ideal  re- 
covery. And  so  each  painstaking  worker  today  will  know  the  sta- 
tus of  his  patient's  nitrogenous  ecpiilibrium  not  only  by  a  series  of 
accurate  urea  estimates,  but  through  an  e(|ually  careful  tabulation  of 
the  total  ammonia  elimination  indices.  Then,  as  will  often  be  the 
case,  if  the  evidence  of  unmetabolized  amino-acid  excess  is  revealed, 
clear-cut,  definite  and  far-reachingly  helpful,  ])ractical  advice  in 
nutritional  readjustment  can  be  offered.  Such  a  condition,  of  eourse, 
means  a  reduced  alkaline  reserve.  This  relative  subacidosis  means 
defective  activity,  not  alone  of  kidneys  and  liver,  but  of  all  cell 
protoplasm.  In  such  cases,  appendix,  gall  bladder,  or  other  surgi- 
cal infection  is  but  an  incident  in  a  generalized  nutritional  deli- 
ciency.  The  patient's  true  illness  is  a  lowering  of  the  vital  activity 
of  brain  cell,  nniscle  tissue,  and  secreting  cells.  In  these  ])atients 
many  surgical  complications  occur — p()sto])erative  vomiting,  un- 
expected infections,  persistent  anemias,  whicli  an*  unipu^stionably 
due  to  reduced  i)hagocytic  activity.  l''re<|uently  so-calle<l  renal, 
hepatic,  and  pancreatic  insufficiencies  ar(»  but  inadecjuatc  terms  f()r 
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a  far  more  (leep-s^'atcMl  ]>n>toplnsmi(»  insiiflficieney,  secondary  to  the 
chronic  subiiitoxiration  of  pnitciii  malinetabolism.  It  is  astonishing 
how  many  comparatively  well  ])e()ple  are  today  victims  of  the 
dama<re  of  i^rotein  overfeediiijr.  and  were  it  not  that  so  large  a 
percent  a  <i:e  of  them  sooner  or  later  hecome  surjrical  risks,  this  prob- 
lem would  be  entirely  within  the  ])rovince  of  the  internist. 

To  the  muscle  worker  manv  foods  are  necessary  fuel,  which  for 
tlie  teacher,  merchant,  lawver,  and  housewife  can  onlv  be  taken 
with  impunity  so  lonj^  as  liver  and  kidneys  can  stand  the  strain  of 
forced  elimination.     In  our  i)r()bin»rs  into  anatomic  and  physiologic 
recesses,  in  our  theories  and  findings  in  the  realm  of  ductless  glands 
and  the  sptvialized  activities  of  vicious  bacterial  strains,  our  pro- 
f<»ssion  has  unwisely  neglected   the  ]>rofoundly  vital  metabolic  in- 
fluence of   that    irreat   bulk   of   our   bodv — the   voluntary  muscles. 
^Fultiplied  jxMinds  of  unutilized  semiatrophic  tissue  hang  flabby,  a 
near-menace,  in  the  sedentary  individual — pounds  of  tissue  capable 
ot*  responding  (|uickly  to  i)liysi(>l()gic  use,  pounds  of  tissue  capable 
of  returning  unbelieva1)le  foot -tons  of  energy  to  the  man  or  woman 
who    will    give    that    care    to    muscles    Avhich    will    raise    them    to 
their  possible  state  of  (»fl[iciency.    Other  than  fresh  air  and  sunshine, 
th(»re  is  pi'obably  no  medicine  sc)  certain  in  its  vitalizing  effect  as 
that  which  comes  1hron*:h  a  short  but  spirited  daily  use  of  muscles 
which  have  been  nornuilly  developed  and  trained.     For  the  many 
who  have  nevei*  been  so  developed,  and  who  have  added  insult  to 
injury,  year  after  year,  by  ])oiiring  into  a  helj)less,  patient  stomach 
the  tcmi)ting,  yet  disorganizing  viands  of  modern  culinary  skill,  a 
nutritional  reeducation  will  be  demanded.     This  can  not  be  done  in 
a  few  days,  but  is  best  acconi])lished  through  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
proj)erly  ordered  rest  cure,  to  be  followed,  of  course,  by  other  weeks 
of  the  even  more  essentially  ini])or1ant  work  thorai)y. 

Vor  the  patient  who  is  looking  for  a  true  reconstruction,  the 
W(*eks  immediately  following  the  surgical  interference  are  espe- 
cially opportune.  Little  me<licine  is  needed.  One  or  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  coarse  wheat  bran,  toasted  brown,  moistened  with  cream 
and  salted  to  taste,  tak<'n  at  bedtime*,  and  a  few  ounces  of  orange 
juice  or  e(pial  i)arts  of  orange  and  gi'ai)e  fruit  indp  taken  before 
breakfast  will  usually  keej)  the  bowels  in  excellent  condition.  Four 
ounces  of  milk  with  one  ounce  of  \'ichy  water  every  two  hours  for 
seven  or  eight  feedin^^s  for  three  days,  with  milk  and  \'ichy  rapidly 
increas(Ml  until  the  j)atient  is  gcMling  ten  ounces  of  milk,  two  ounces 
of  cream,  two  ounces  of  \'icliy,  with  one,  two  or  even  three  raw  eggs 
each  feeding,  will  result   in  a  few  wei^ks  in  a  profound  nutritional 
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reeducation.  Electricity  is  not  needed.  It  usually  overstimulates 
the  nervous  patient  and  ultimately  exhausts,  and  except  as  a  psychic 
influence,  is  rarely  beneficial.  But  thorough  massage  for  half  an 
hour  morning  and  evening  is  a  most  excellent,  practically  a  neces- 
sary, adjunct.  Small  doses  of  a  stomachic,  as  tincture  of  calamus, 
or  gentian  compound,  or  better,  tincture  of  valerian  or  asafetida 
before  each  feeding  are  helpful  in  modifying  the  normally  active 
flatus  accompanying  this  regime.  Now  and  then,  especially  after 
the  raw  eggs  are  being  pushed,  suspension  of  one  or  two  feedings 
and  the  giving  of  one  ounce  of  castor  oil  may  be  necessary,  if  evi- 
dences of  overfeeding  are  present.  With  such  treatment  properly 
carried  out,  the  average  patient  will  gain  20  per  cent  in  weight  in 
seven  or  eight  weeks.  But  this  comfortably  fleshed,  thoroughly 
rested  patient  is  but  partially  reconstructed.  She  has,  how^ever, 
appropriated  large  quantities  of  easily  digested  food,  and  with  this 
nutritional  reserve,  is  in  condition  to  receive  the  help  which  will  be 
essentially  lasting. 

The  transition  from  preparatory  rest  to  restoring  work  should 
be  started  slowly.  The  patient  may  sit  \ip  ten  minutes  the  first 
day,  increasing  ten  minutes  daily  to  one  hour,  and  twenty  minutes 
a  day  thereafter.  When  up  an  hour,  ten  minutes'  walk  may  be 
taken,  to  be  increased  ten  minutes  a  day  to  one  hour.  The  average 
patient  can  walk  three  miles  comfortably  in  this  time.  The  next 
week  the  walking  may  be  increased  to  four  miles  and  the  following 
week  to  five.  Active  walking  should  be  continued  daily  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  Other  physical  exercise  can  helpfully  be  under- 
taken when  the  patient  is  walking  three  miles,  any  active  out-of- 
door  work,  carpentering,  gardening,  shoveling  snow  in  winter, 
medicine  ball,  care  of  the  lawn — work  which  requires  active  mus- 
cular effort.  At  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  eight  weeks,  the 
majority  of  patients  should  be  really  robust,  fit  to  return  home  and 
stay  well  by  devoting  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  earnest  muscular 
exercise.  Such  a  program  intelligently  but  firmly  carried  out  would 
restore  many  who  now  are  but  half  living — unworthy  products  of 
modern  professional  skill. 

Women  stand  in  more  frequent  need  of  the  nutritional  reeduca- 
tion here  outlined  than  men.  For  the  latter,  usually,  a  nutritional 
modification,  onlv,  is  necossarv.  The  limiting  of  tobacco,  the  avoid- 
ance  of  alcohol,  an  increase  in  oxidation  through  aggressive  and 
consistent  physical  effort,  a  decided  reduction  in  the  richer  protein 
foods — especially  after  thirty  years  of  age — and  a  definite  addi- 
tion of  an  alkaline-producing  dietary,  including  citrus  fruits,  whole 
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wheat  breads,  Irish  potatoes,  milk  and  lej^umes,  will  change  numbers 
of  unsatisfactory  cases  into  most  gratifying?  cures.  It  is  possible  for 
many  who  are  now  almost  hopelessly  unfit,  under  such  a  regime, 
Avisely  conducted,  to  attain  a  standard  of  physical  efficiency  which 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  remain  strong,  robust,  and  adequate, 
Avith  even  a  dailv  half-hour  devoted  to  intensive  exercise.  No  exer- 
cise  can  be  considered  worthv  of  the  name  which  does  not  cause 
forced  breathing.  Ordinary  breathing  exercises  are  useless,  when 
compared  with  the  benefits  derived  from  the  panting  which  ac- 
companies active  effort.-  The  counsellor  who  thus  advises  and  di- 
rects his  patient,  and  by  his  personality  inspires  him  to  so  alter  his 
habits  of  eating  and  exercise  that  tissue  metabolism  may  be  raised 
to  its  possible  high  j)otentiality,  offers  him  not  only  health,  but  puts 
into  his  hands  that  inestimal)le  boon,  super  health. 

The  Mental  Readjustment. — I^nfortunately,  strength  of  physique 
does  not  always  insure  peace  of  mind.  Fears  and  w^orries  and  anx- 
ieties may  depress  and  unnerve  the  strongest.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem is  constantly  reacting  to  its  surroundings.  Overresponsiveness 
or  misdirected  response  is  the  psychic  defect  which  makes  the  neu- 
rotic. Lack  of  mental  control  or  unwise  selection  of  the  objects  of 
attention  disturbs  the  nervous  health  and  serenity  of  strong  as  well 
as  weak.  Our  emotions  enter  into  all  our  nervous  reactions.  Every 
act  is  colored  or  discolored  })y  our  feeling  tone.  A  hopeful,  opti- 
mistic outlook  adds  a  potent  fighting  quality  to  every  surgical  case, 
while  a  doubting,  fearing,  complaining,  pessimistic  attitude  not 
only  robs  the  patient  of  a  certain  constructive  force,  but  dispirits 
operator  and  nurse  and  adds  a  handicap  to  the  entire  procedure 
which  must  ])e  reckoned  with.  To  most  of  us,  a  surgical  experience 
presents  a  strong  appeal  to  the  emotional  nature.  The  elements  of 
pain  and  danger  must  impress  even  the  most  phlegmatic,  while  in 
the  highstrung,  modern  neurotic,  the  capacity  to  calmly  and  ration- 
ally meet  the  operative  situation  is  rarely  attained.  The  thoughtful 
surgeon  will  therefore  consider  carefully  his  every  word  and  act 
realizing  their  lasting  importance  as  affecting  the  emotional  nature 
of  his  patient,  ^lany  of  the  nervcnis  are  highly  suggestible,  a  weak- 
ness which,  however,  may  be  utilized  by  the  understanding  advisor 
to  help,  even  as  it  will  ever  remain  a  definite  menace  in  the  hands  of 
the  crude  or  thoughtless  operator.  Danuiging  habits  of  feeling  fre- 
quently have  their  birth  in  the  experiences  connected  with  opera- 
tive or  post()i)erative  treatnuMit.  Impatience  and  irritability  are 
energy  leaks  which  should  nol  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  bj' 
earnest,  friendly  warning.     Irritability  is  apt  to  beget  irritability, 
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SO  the  surgeon  who  is  the  patient's  friend  will  never  react  in  kind 
to  such  an  atmosphere,  but  with  the  wise  word,  the  patient  word, 
will  show  the  temporary  sufferer  the  lastinj^  harm  he  is  doing  him- 
self by  allowing;  such  an  attitude  to  become  habitual. 

A  more  difficult  type  of  patient  to  save  from  himself  is  the  one 
who  surrenders  to  a  morbid  sense  of  dei)ression.  To  many  natures, 
to  surrender  is  much  easier  than  to  fi^ht.  To  be  liopeless  requires  less 
effort  than  to  maintain  faith;  to  be  a  quitter  is  much  more  comfort- 
able than  to  manfully  play  the  jrame.  Every  worker  with  humanity 
feels  the  dead  weight  of  these  weakling  leaners,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  each  worker's  strength  nuist  be  given  to  help  them  drag 
their  faltering  footsteps  along  the  i)ath  of  recovery.  And  it  is  a 
temptation  to  many,  otherwise  strong  and  eager  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the  duties  involved  in  a  noble  work,  to  dodge  these  depressing  na- 
tures, many  of  whom  are  pure  parasites,  perfectly  willing  to  sap  the 
vitality  and  energy  of  surg(»on,  luirse,  and  family.  In  helping  this 
type  of  patient,  a  discriminating  separation  of  classes  is  as  essen- 
tial as  in  the  diagnosis  of  fractures.  ^Many  found  to  be  sufferers 
from  chronic  autointoxication,  de])ressed  by  Wunv  own  poisons,  can 
be  healed  through  the  advice  given  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  chap- 
ter. A  few  will  be  found  temperamentally  inadequate — cases  of 
mild  constitutional  inferiority,  ^lore  are  mere  mendicant  sympathy 
cravers.  A  jollying  attitude  is  the  simplest  way  of  escape,  but  an 
imworthy  one.  The  ])hysician  must  be  willing  today  to  counsel,  and 
to  make  clear  to  the  dei)ressed  ])atient  how  absolutely  one's  atti- 
tude is  of  his  own  making;  how  every  mortal  creates  his  own  inter- 
nal weather;  and  how  the  spirit  of  real  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
capable  of  converting  all  unworthy  moods  into  wholesome  ones. 

Fear  is  the  emotion  which  causes  the  great  mass  of  nervous  harm. 
Fear  manifests  itself  in  numberless  asi)ects;  undue  apprehension 
attends  every  step  of  many  i»atients'  progress  tii rough  a  surgical  ex- 
perience; and  fear,  as  exi)ressed  through  hypochondriacal  ideas, 
lastingly  discounts  much  perfect  oi)crative  work,  ^lany  recov(»ries 
which  would  otherwise  have  be(»ii  complete  are  alloved  bv  the  f(»ar 
element  which  the  surgeon  has  carelessly  allowed  to  persist,  or 
recognizing,  has  failed  to  dislodge.  I  encounter  many  cases  who, 
three,  five,  or  even  ten  years  after  comparatively  simple  surgical 
treatment,  are  living  tlu*  half-invalid  life  because  they  are  still  fol- 
lowing the  *M)on'ts''  of  surgeon  or  jiursc— prohibitions  as  to  exer- 
cis<*  and  work  which  have  grown  into  incapacitating  i)hobias.  ^fany 
thousands  ai"e  today  piteously  ])i"otccling  themselves  from  any  pro- 
ductive elTort — from  even  sufficient  exercise  to  keep  themselves  de- 
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cently  comfortable — because  of  their  ignorant  fear  of  tearing  loose 
some  structure  which  was  the  object  of  the  surgeon's  attention 
months  or  years  ago.  ''A'*  can  not  run  the  sewing  machine  fear- 
ing some  repaired  organ  will  be  torn  loose  from  its  moorings; 
'*B''  likewise,  can  not  sweep  or  stoop  to  dust;  hundreds  never  play 
tennis  or  ride  horseback  or  swim ;  thousands  are  still  guarding  their 
hypersensitive  scars  from  even  the  cleansing  friction  of  a  Turkish 
towel.  It  would  seem  that  the  surgeon  had  impressed  such  patients 
strongly  with  the  poor  quality  of  his  work.  And  too  frequently  it 
i^  the  surgeon's  fault;  too  frequently  he  has  left  the  impression  that 
he  did  a  poor  job  of  mending.  For  instead  of  inspiring  his  patients 
to  an  early  strengthening  of  the  body  and  toughening  of  the  tissues 
through  adequate  use  and  thus  developing  that  high  grade  of  tissue 
quality  which  will  endure  and  benefit  by  exercise  and  even  strain* 
he  supports  and  protects,  and  even  prohibits  the  very  use  which  is 
Nature  \s  only  method  of  permanent  reconstruction. 

Many  patients  are  damaged  through  the  oversolicitude   of  their 
families.    In  the  absence  of  definite  instruction  to  the  contrary,  they 
return  home  to  be  coddled  and  shielded  and  warned.      Not  infre- 
quently members  of  the  family  suffer  vicariously  at  this  stage  even 
more  acutely  than  the  patient,  and  would  literally  protect  the  field 
of  operation  with  armor-plate,  were  this  possible.     The   true  sur- 
geon strives  to  do  his  work  in  a  way  which  will  leave  his  patient 
fit  for  better  living,  rather  than  unfitted  for  normal  life.  But  through 
overcaution  many  continue  to  live  half  wrecks,  because   they  have 
not  had  specific,   helpful   directions  for  the  resumption    of  active 
exercise   to  reestablish   normal   tissue   tone — the   quick   reward   of 
properly  fed  tissues  naturally  used.     A  few  words  of  definite  di- 
rection, better  if  written,  stating  clearly  when  exercise  may  be  taken, 
what  should  be  done,  and  when  the  handicaps  attendant  upon  the 
operation  may  be  absolutely  ignored  and  normal  living  resumed, 
will  save  many  a  neurotic  from  l)e(*oming  chronically  and  incapac- 
itatingly  hypnotized  by  surgery.     Were  proper  after-treatment  of 
surgical  conditions  as  carefully  ordered  as  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tions, many  half- failures  would  be   converted  into  thorough   suc- 
cesses, and  operations  that  seniiinvalidize  be  replaced  by  operations 
that  cure. 

The  surgical  experience  presents  another  and  a  graver  danger  to 
neurotic  patients  who,  as  a  chiss,  dread  pain  and  stand  it  poorly. 
Many  of  them  practically  refuse  to  endure  even  discomfort  without 
artificial  surcease,  and  the  physician's  temptation  is  a  strong  one  to 
write  the  order  which  will  ])ring  tlie  drug  comfort.    There  are  eon- 
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ditions,  indeed,  in  which  every  dictate  demands  the  relief  of  acute 
suffering,  but  the  neuroticus  capacity  for  suffering  is  frequently  so 
exaggerated  that  he  refuses  to  endure  even  minor  discomforts,  dis- 
comforts common  to  ordinary  experience  and  entirely  unrelated  to 
surgical  conditions.  From  these  are  recruited  many  who  have  be- 
come hopelessly  wretched  through  the  thoughtless  or  easy-going 
prescription  of  the  surgeon.  His  influence  is  a  potent  one.  If  he 
feels  it  necessary  for  the  patient  to  have  a  hypnotic  every  night  he 
remains  in  the  .hospital,  why  not  the  hypnotic  at  home?  If  the 
hypodermic  needle  is  the  surgeon's  answer  to  a  digestive  disturb- 
ance, headache,  or  other  minor  complication  of  convalescence,  w-hat 
better  treatment  for  like  conditions  away  from  the  hospital?  If  an 
hour  or  two  of  restlessness  is  to  be  placated  by  the  harmless  ( ?) 
bromide  mixture  while  under  the  surgeon's  care,  why  not  bromides 
for  restlessness  growing  out  of  home,  business,  or  imaginary  wor- 
ries? And  so  ignorance,  indifference,  or  selfishness  on  the  surgeon's 
part  has  started  many  a  poor  devil  toward  his  earthly  hell.  A  few 
words  of  wise  counsel  or  encouragement,  a  timely  lavage,  a  dose  of 
oil,  an  intelligent  alteration  of  diet  or  an  appeal  to  manhood  or  wom- 
anhood might  have  quickly  met  the  situation,  proved  a  lasting  edu- 
cative factor,  and  saved  unmerited  disaster.  Through  the  sedative 
danger  the  surgeon  may  make  or  mar  his  patient's  future. 

The  wise  surgeon  is  primarily  a  wise  man.  The  wise  surgeon  is 
a  teacher,  and  the  weeks  under  his  care  afford  an  opportunity  for 
reeducation  from  which  each  normal  patient  will  benefit.  He  be- 
lieves and  he  teaches  that  high  health  can  rarely  be  given  by  the 
knife  alone,  but  must  be  earned  by  righteous  living.  He  is  quick  to 
see  beyond  his  patient's  surgical  needs;  he  is  able  to  detect  the  un- 
derlying faulty  habits,  and  through  his  wisdom  disclose  to  the  pa- 
tient his  duty  to  attain  the  health  that  counts  and  the  strength  that 
endures.  And  the  reward  which  comes  to  such  a  surgeon  is  found 
in  his  increasing  power  to  inspire  those  to  whom  he  ministers  with 
a  determination  to  so  attain  that  living  becomes  a  joy. 

Our  forefathers  recognized  in  surgery  only  a  mutilating  art.  To- 
day, more  and  more  truly,  surgery  is  becoming  a  learned,  construc- 
tive, discriminating  science. 
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POSTOPEKATIVK  TKEATMKNT  IN  CHILDREN 
By  Willard  P>artlott  and  J.  B.  Carlisle,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writers  of  this  ehapter  to  take  up  the 
after-treatment  of  the  most  eommon  eonditions  that  come  to  the 
surgeon  or  practitioner  of  medicine  for  sur<?ieal  operations  or  mi- 
nor surgical  treatment,  also  to  consider  some  of  the  most  frequent 
complications  that  follow  along  with  such  after-treatment. 

After  the  infant  has  recovered  from  the  operation,  he  may  be 
placed  at  the  breast  for  regular  feedings.  If,  however,  he  will  not 
nurse,  he  may  be  force-fed  pcrfcrably  with  breast  milk  if  it  is 
available.  Folbnving  operations  for  spina  bifida  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  infant  on  his  back  Avhen  not  inirsing.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished most  effectively  by  ])inning  the  night  dress  to  the  mat- 
tress or  to  the  sheets.  ElslxM-g^  savs  that  the  infant  mav  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  his  back  following  the  operation  provided  that  suit- 
able dressings  have  been  a|)plied  to  prevent  the  soiling  of  the  wound 
by  urine  or  fecal  material.     Vov  this  he  uses  a  collodion  dressing. 

Following  operations  on  harelip  as  a  rule  no  treatment  is  neces- 
sary unless  the  sutures  have  been  placed  in  too  tightly.  If  such  is 
the  case  a  strip  of  adhesive  from  cheek  to  cheek  will  probably  les- 
sen the  tension  sufficiently.  ller(»  again  when  this  operation  is  on 
a  young  infant  the  feeding  may  be  started  as  soon  as  possible,  either 
by  having  the  infant  nurse  or  by  foi-ce  feeding.  V.  V.  Blair-  in  writ- 
ing of  the  Lane  and  the  l>rophy  o])erations  for  congenital  palates  or 
lip  clefts  says  that  those  operations  should  be  done  on  infants  as 
soon  after  birth  as  possible.  He  further  states  that  the  depressions 
due  to  the  loss  of  blood  can  be  mc^t  by  saline  by  rectum.  He  gives 
these  infants  four  cubic  centimeters  of  castor  cnl  and  six  hundredths 
of  paregoric  by  mouth  a  few  hours  after  the  0])eration  to  remove 
the  blood  swallowed  during  the  pi'ocedure.  The  infant  is  given 
water  bv  mouth  as  soon  as  it  cries,  and  then  is  fed  when  this  will 
no  longer  satisfv.  Csnallv  these  infants  are  fed  four  to  six  hours 
after  the  operation.  If  hunmn  milk  is  available,  it  should,  of  course, 
be  given,  but  if  n()t  the  feeding  of  niodilied  milk  should  be  started 
as  soon  as  p()ssii)le.  HIair  further  states  that  in  older  infants  some- 
times an  anodyne  is  necessary  during  the  first    forty-eight  hours 

(r»s 
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after  the  operation.  He  uses  morpliine  or  paregoric  in  very  small 
(loses  when  the  infant  can  not  be  quieted  by  the  nurse.  It  is  often 
well  to  spray  the  throat  of  the  infant  with  some  antiseptic  following: 
the  operation.  He  uses  saline  for  this,  gently  spraying  with  it 
every  two  hours  during  the  day  and  at  the  feeding  times  at  night. 
He  states  also  that  the  site  of  the  operation  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  should  signs  of  infection  appear,  the  part  should  be 
painted  with  a  10  per  cent  colloidal  silver  solution  after  each  ir- 
rigation with  the  saline.  To  children  with  congenital  palates  re- 
quiring plastic  operations  Blair  gives  liquids  and  solids  for  the 
first  ten  days  and  all  food  and  water  given  for  the  first  few  days 
is  sterile.  He  does  not  allow  these  patients  to  talk  for  ten  days, 
Init  they  are  allowed  to  get  up  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the 
operation  if  they  have  no  increased  temperature.  Various  anti- 
septic solutions  may  be  used  in  these  cases  as  irrigations.  Hemor- 
rhage sometimes  occurs  following  these  operations.  This  may  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  astringents  or  by  ]>acking  with  gauze.  In 
case  that  tliese  measures  are  not  effective,  t]um  the  patient  may 
be  anesthetized  and  the  bleeder  sought  and  ligated.  Sutures  as  a 
rule  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  a  we(»k. 

Intubation  when  done  entails  as  a  rule  but  little  after-treatment. 
Following  the  operation  the  infant  may  be  allowed  to  nurse,  but  if 
he  refuses,  force  feeding  may  be  used.  In  the  case  of  a  child 
liquids  and  semisolids  may  be  given.  Holt  and  Howland"*  say 
that  older  children  often  experience  some  difficulty  in  taking  food, 
and  for  these  thev  recommend  the  device  of  Casselberrv;  namelv, 
that  of  having  the  patient's  head  lower  than  his  body  while  he 
drinks.  Often  in  these  patients  the  taking  of  food  and  water  may 
cause  excessive  coughing.  In  these  cases  food  and  water  may  be 
given  by  a  nasal  tube  or  the  stomach  tube.  l)ysi)nea  may  be 
caused  by  the  child  swallowing  the  tube  or  the  tube  becoming 
filled  with  mucus.  The  examination  of  such  a  patient  should  first 
be  to  see  whether  the  tube  is  in  ])lace.  An  intubation  tube  should 
be  cleansed  once  a  day  or  more  if  the  case  demands.  Holt  further 
suggests  that  should  the  tube  at  any  time  be  coughed  up,  it  should 
not  be  replaced  until  dyspnea  a])pears  again.  The  bMigth  of  time 
that  the  child  should  wear  this  tube  is,  of  course,  variable  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  Usually  extubation  is  done  when  the  chihrs  tempera- 
ture reaches  normal. 

The  removal  of  tuberculous  glands  in  children  recpiires  little  local 
after-treatment  except  in  keei>ing  the  wound  free  from  secondary 
infection.     The  general  treatment  is  usuallv  of  nuich  more  value. 
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tending  to  build  the  child's  condition  up  with  tonics,  fresh  air,  good 
food,  and  good  hygiene  in  general. 

Furunculosis  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  children  can  best  be 
treated  by  stock  vaccines  of  the  staphylococcus  or  by  an  autogenous 
vaccine  if  such  are  available.  General  tonics  are  sometimes  of  value 
for  the  accompanying  digestive  disorders.  Yeast  may  be  used  in 
some  cases  as  reported  by  Hawk  with  benefit.  As  a  rule,  however, 
autogenous  vaccines  are  of  more  value.  Distant  reinfections  are 
best  prevented  by  frequent  cleansing  of  the  patient's  fingers  with 
alcohol. 

Following  the  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  primary  or  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage  may  occur.  Primary  hemorrhage  is  usually 
very  slight  and  can  be  controlled  with  certain  astringents  such  as 
adrenalin  or  hydrogen  peroxide  or  by  the  use  of  pressure  or  packs. 
Secondary  hemorrhage  is  usually  more  severe,  sometimes  becoming 
so  severe  as  to  require  suturing  as  described  by  Coolidge.*  This 
method  consists,  after  the  patient  is  etherized,  in  passing  a  curved 
needle  from  behind  forward  through  the  posterior  pillar,  the  con- 
strictor muscle,  and  the  anterior  pillar.  These  three  sutures  thus 
placed  will  obliterate  the  space  of  the  removed  tonsil  and  are  ef- 
fective in  stopping  the  bleeding.  The  sutures  may  then  be  removed 
in  three  or  four  days  unless  catgut  has  been  used.  Some  cases  of 
secondary  hemorrhage  developing  three  or  four  hours  after  the 
operation  or  the  next  day  may  be  stopped  by  simple  packing  and 
by  ligation  of  the  vessel  when  it  can  be  seen.  Hemorrhage  following 
removal  of  adenoids  may  usually  be  controlled  by  packing. 

In  children  who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  breathing  through 
their  mouths  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  a  bandage  to  force  them 
to  breathe  through  the  nose  until  they  have  become  accustomed  to 
it.  As  a  rule,  following  removal  of  tonsils  and  adenoids  it  is  well 
to  have  the  patients,  especially  young  children,  stay  in  bed  a  day  or 
two  during  which  time  they  should  be  carefully  watched  for  the 
development  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  The  diet  during  this  time 
should  be  a  light  one.  It  is  also  well  to  spray  the  throat  with  some 
mild  antiseptic  solution  for  several  days  after  the  operation.  If 
they  have  no  increased  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  second  day, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  get  up. 

The  postoperative  treatment  in  empyema  is  a  very  important  one 
because  empyema  itself  may  complicate  any  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases that  are  so  common  in  children.  It  may  also  come  as  the  result 
of  trauma.  The  opening  of  the  thorax  may  be  followed  by  drainage 
in  a  number  of  ways.    Perhaps  the  method  of  Kinyon  spoken  of  by 
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Holt'*  is  as  good  a  one  as  any.  This  method  consists  of  a  siphon 
drainage  into  a  bottle  containing  saline.  In  those  cases  that  he 
terms  ** desperately  sick''  Wyman  Whittemore^  advised  a  somewhat 
different  treatment:  ** Under  local  anesthesia  the  chest  is  aspirated 
between  the  ribs  with  a  large  trocar;  a  tight-fitting  catheter  slipped 
through  this  and  the  trocar  removed.  The  catheter  is  attached  to 
a  long  rubber  tube  that  goes  to  a  bottle  half  filled  with  water.  The 
end  of  the  tube  is  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  catheter  is 
screwed  tightly  into  place.  In  this  way  the  negative  pressure  of  the 
pleural  cavity  is  not  changed  and  with  each  expansion  of  the  lung 
the  pus  is  forced  into  the  bottle.  The  catheter  will  stay  tight  with- 
in the  chest  wall  for  about  a  week.  The  amount  of  drainage  for 
each  twenty-four  hours  is  measured.  At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days 
an  electric  suction  is  attached  to  the  tube.  This  works  constantly, 
and  when  the  twenty-four  hour  amount  of  pus  is  down  to  two 
ounces,  I  remove  all  drainage  apparatus.  In  those  cases  not  quite 
so  severe  the  Lilienthal  operation  is  used."  The  postoperative  treat- 
ment in  both  of  these  cases  is  practically  the  same.  Good  food, 
fresh  air,  regular  breathing  exercises  are  to  be  insisted  upon  and 
also  the  *'blow  bottles''  in  some  cases.  Whittemore  does  not  think 
that  bottles  are  of  much  value. 

In  some  cases  in  which  the  drainage  of  the  cavity  is  insufficient  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  irrigate.  These  irrigations  may  l)e  done 
vrith  saline,  but  more  recently  many  are  doing  them  by  using  the 
Carrel-Dakin  solution.  It  is  the  practice  at  the  St.  Louis  Children'* 
Hospital  to  use  the  Wilson  tube  in  drainage  and  in  those  cases- 
which  require  irrigation  Carrel-Dakin  solution  is  used  in  small 
amounts  at  frequent  intervals.  The  general  after-treatment  in  all 
cases  is  essentially  the  giving  of  good  food,  plenty  of  time  out  of  doors 
in  suitable  weather,  and  the  forced  expansion  of  the  lung.  James' 
apparatus  which  is  a  blowing  device  of  two  bottles  is  sometimes 
very  effective  in  ex])anding  them. 

Frequently  the  temperatui'c  will  again  rise  following  insufficient 
drainage  of  the  cavity,  due  to  a  developing  pneumonia,  to  empyema 
of  the  opposite  side,  to  pericarditis,  or  to  otitis.  All  of  these  condi- 
tions must  be  carefully  watched  for  and  treated  early  if  they  appear. 
In  the  chronic  cases  of  empyema  i)ractically  all  the  treatment  that 
is  necessary  is  to  keep  tlie  wound  as  clean  as  possible,  promote  ade- 
quate drainage,  and  in  general  attempt  to  increase  the  resistance 
of  the  patient.  Beck's  ])aste  may  be  used  in  these  cases.  It  is  well 
to  remember  that  in  the  acute  cases  a  drainage  tube  left  in  too  long 
will  often  lead  to  a  fistula. 
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Stricture  of  the  esophagus  in  children  is  not  uncommonly  seen 
due  to  lye  or  other  powerful  caustics.  Such  eases  as  these  are  often 
not  seen  by  the  surgeon  until  late  after  the  SAvallowing  of  such  ma- 
terials. The  starvation  and  the  extreme  water  hunger  in  these 
cases  when  seen  often  demand  an  immediate  gastrostomy  as  pointed 
out  by  Hubbard.®  Following  such  a  treatment  the  surgeon  should 
attempt  to  pass  (possibly  retrograde)  whalebone  filiforms  or  the 
smallest  bougies  as  soon  as  possible.  Certain  of  these  cases  can 
have  the  esophagus  after  a  long  and  tedious  process,  dilated  to  a 
point  where  after  several  days  the  gastrostomy  wound  may  be 
closed  and  the  feeding  by  mouth  resumed.  These  patients  should 
return  to  the  surgeon  for  regular  dilatations  of  the  esophagus.  In 
the  case  of  the  child,  this  point  must  be  thoroughly  impressed  upon 
the  parents  so  that  not  one  of  these  dilatations  shall  be  missed. 
Another  point  which  is  of  equal  importance  and  was  brought  out 
in  the  article  referred  to  above  is  that  these  patients  are  often  for 
a  long  time  fed  upon  liquids  and  semisolids  which  do  not  furnish 
sufficient  nourishment  and  lead  to  malnutrition  and  lack  of  proper 
development.  They,  he  says,  may  be  allowed  to  eat  all  kinds  of 
foods  if  they  are  taught  to  masticate  "well  what  they  do  eat.  In 
certain  cases  where  the  stricture  of  the  esophagus  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  bougie  or  the  small  w^halebone  filiforms  can  not  be 
passed  from  above  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  have  the  child  swal- 
low a  string  and  if  successful  then  the  dilatation  can  be  attempted 
from  below  through  the  gastrostomy  wound. 

The  postoperative  treatment  of  pyloric  stenosis  in  children  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  one  about  which  a  great  deal  has  been 
written.  Most  writers,  however,  are  agreed  upon  one  point,  and 
that  is  that  the  postoperative  treatment  is  usually  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  the  operative  treatment  itself.  For  this  condition  in 
infants  there  are  two  methods  of  after-treatment  which  are  very 
different.  Green  and  Silburv^  write  of  the  after-treatment  follow- 
ing  the  Rammstedt  operation  as  follows:  **The  infant  must  have 
breast  milk  in  small  quantities,  gradually  increased.  The  method 
of  the  Babies'  Hospital  in  New  York  is  followed.  The  feeding 
is  started  two  hours  after  the  operation,  or  when  the  baby  is 
awake  from  the  anesthetic,  with  four  cubic  centimeters  of  breast 
milk  and  the  same  amount  of  barley  w^ater  every  three  hours,  in- 
creasing by  four  cubic  centimeters  of  breast  milk  every  otlier 
feeding  until  we  get  the  breast  milk  up  to  thirty  cu])ic  cen- 
timeters and  then  we  give  thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  breast 
milk  every  four  hours  during  the  day  and  at  night.     The  baby  is 
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not  allowed  to  nurse  the  mother  for  from  five  to  seven  davs  after 
the  operation,  and  when  it  does,  is  weighed  before  and  after 
each  feeding  to  determine  the  amount  obtained.  Castor  oil 
is  given  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  Practically  every 
-case  that  we  have  treated  has  received  an  anteoperative  hypoder- 
moclysis  and  some  few  have  received  it  after  the  operation.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  chill  the  infant  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  after  it  external  heat  should  be  applied."  In  general  the 
cooperation  of  the  surgeon  and  the  pediatrist  is  required  in  these 
cases  to  insure  success.  Thompson®  says  *Hhat  shock  and  hemor- 
rhage must  be  avoided  after  the  operation  and  that  shock  may  be 
combated  with  warm  saline  infusions  or  transfusions  and  by  mild 
stimulations  if  necessary.  Rectal  feeding  or  saline  enemata  may 
be  employed  for  a  few  hours  or  longer.  Food  per  orem  can  be  ad- 
ministered in  a  few  hours  or  the  next  day  and  this  is  often  necessary 
on  account  of  the  precarious  condition  of  the  child  and  its  impera- 
tive need  for  nourishment.*'  Morse  and  Cabot**  also  recommend 
postoperative  salt  enemata.  They  say  that  feeding  may  be  begun 
in  the  child  as  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  anesthetic  are  passed.  They 
recommend  human  milk  diluted  with  three  parts  of  water,  the 
strength  being  gradually  increased,  but  if  breast  milk  can  not  be 
obtained,  then  whey  is  the  next  best  gradually  to  be  strengthened 
by  gravity  cream  to  1  per  cent  of  fat.  They  consider  it  best  to  feed 
one  dram  every  hour,  increasing  the  amount  and  lengthening  the 
interval  between  the  feeding. 

Most  surgeons  now  have  adopted  the  Raramstedt  operation  in 
preference  to  the  older  gastroenterostomy  which  is  attended  by  a 
higher  mortality,  more  shock,  and  a  slower  convalescence.  In  a 
case  where  a  gastroenterostomy  is  done  the  infant  can  not  be  fed 
as  soon  after  the  operation  and  the  feeding  in  general  must 
be  more  cautiously  carried  out  than  in  the  case  of  the  infant 
upon  whom  the  Rammstedt  operation  has  been  done.  Ilolt  and 
Ilowland'^  reeomniend  another  treatment.  The  infant  is  given  one 
or  two  teaspoonstul  of  breast  milk  everj^  two  hours  alternating  with 
the  same  amount  of  water.  The  amount  is  gradually  increased  and 
the  interval  is  lengthened  until  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the 
infant  is  getting  an  ounce  of  milk  every  three  hours  and  the  same 
amount  of  water  between  the  feedings.  At  the  end  of  a  week  or 
ten  days  the  infant  may  be  put  back  to  the  l)reast  and  allowed  to 
nurse,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  it  does  not  nurse  too  long  or 
does  not  get  too  much  at  any  one  feeding.  Holt  further  states  that 
hypodermoclysis  is  of  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation  and 
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after  it.  In  these  eases  100  to  240  c.c.  of  saline,  to  which  3  per 
cent  of  glucose  has  been  added  may  be  given  to  relieve  the  lack  oi 
water.  The  importance  of  the  after-treatment  in  these  cases  can 
not  be  overestimated.  With  an  early  recognition  of  the  condition, 
a  Rammstedt  operation  in  the  hands  of  a  good  surgeon,  and  then 
careful  treatment  afterwards  by  an  experienced  pediatrist  the 
chances  for  the  infant's  recovery  ought  to  be  very  good. 

Umbilical  hernia  rarely  occurs  in  children  under  four  that  is  not 
amenable  to  mechanical  rather  than  surgical  treatment.  If,  how- 
ever, this  treatment  will  not  suffice,  and  the  child  has  to  under- 
go an  operation,  then  the  after-treatment  consists  in  meeting 
hemorrhage,  should  it  occur,  or  shock,  and  the  feeding  of  the  infant. 
Shock  may  be  treated  with  saline  and  glucose  solutions.  The  treat- 
ment of  hemorrhage  is  the  same  as  that  for  hemorrhage  in 
other  abdominal  conditions.  The  feeding  may  be  begun  as  soon 
as  the  child  is  over  the  operation,  the  nature  of  the  feeding  and 
the  times  for  it  depending  on  the  age  of  the  patient.  Very  strenu- 
ous efforts  at  play  must  be  avoided  for  a  few  weeks  after  he  is  up 
at  the  end  of  ten  days.  The  prognosis  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
good. 

Intestinal  obstructions  due  to  malformations  of  the  intestines  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  newl)orii  due  to  atresia  or  absence  of  the 
rectum,  colon,  or  anus.  Tlie  mortality  in  these  cases  is  usually  "very 
high  due  to  the  late  period  at  which  they  are  recoofnized  or  to  the 
marasmus  existing  at  that  time.  Should  an  operation  be  done  on 
those  infants,  the  after-treatment  Avill  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
nature  and  the  extent  of  it,  but  in  general  it  will  be  the  same 
as  that  following  an  operation  for  an  umbilical  hernia.  The 
after-treatment  in  cases  of  obstruction  following  intussuscep- 
tion is  very  important,  but  as  a  rule  presents  nothing  different  from 
that  accorded  obstruction  due  to  malformation.  Lack  of  water  is 
often  of  very  grave  importance  in  these  conditions.  This  can  be 
combated  by  giving  water,  saline  or  saline  and  glucose  if  preferred, 
subcutaneously,  intravenously  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This 
last  method  is  the  one  employed  at  the  St.  Louis  Children's  Hospital 
in  cases  of  anhydremia  with  good  i-esults. 

Although  appendicitis  is  a  disease  usually  seen  in  adults,  it  may 
be  seen  in  infancy  and  is  frequently  seen  in  children.  The  after- 
treatment  in  such  cases  occurring  in  children  is  much  the  same  as 
that  in  adults.  Those  general  principles  outlined  by  Ochsner/^ 
may  be  followed.  In  his  uncomplicated  cases  in  which  drainage 
has  not  been  used  the  patients  are  given  no  food  by  mouth  for 
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t^  ree  to  seven  days  according  to  the  conditions.  Gastric  lavage  is  em- 
I  loyed  in  patients  Mho  are  nauseated,  nutrition  being  supplied  to 
these  patients  by  rectum.  Solid  foods  are  not  usually  given  until  two 
weeks  after  the  operation.  The  stitches  are  removed  on  the  tenth 
to  the  fifteenth  day  and  then  adhesive  is  placed  over  the  wound 
for  support.  In  those  cases  demanding  drainage  boric  acid  dressings 
are  used.  As  a  rule  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  patients  are  kept  in 
bed  two  weeks.  A  resulting  ventral  hernia  in  children  is  so  rare 
that  it  hardly  deserves  mention  in  this  treatise. 

In  general  the  temperature  in  these  cases  of  appendicitis  in  chil- 
dren should  be  carefully  watched,  and  should  any  sign  of  peri- 
tonitis develop,  all  feeding  by  mouth  should  be  stopped  if  it  has 
been  started.  The  lesion  may  then  be  treated  as  is  done  in  adults 
with  hypodermoclysis,  morphine,  etc. 

Renal  calculi  are  very  common  in  infancy  according  to  Holt  and 
How-land.^^  The  postoperative  treatment  in  these  cases  depends 
on  the  type  of  operation  that  is  done.  If  the  pelvis  is  opened  and 
the  calculi  removed,  the  after-treatment  will  be  simple  unless 
hemorrhage  or  a  urinary  fistula  develops.  A  urinary  fistula  would 
demand  a  second  operation  if  possible.  The  feeding  of  these  in- 
fants, like  the  feeding  of  infants  following  the  Rammstedt  opera- 
tion, is  sometimes  very  important.  The  general  measures  to  be 
followed  in  such  a  feeding  are  to  give  breast  milk  if  possible  in 
small  doses,  increasing  the  amounts  and  finally  when  possible  the 
return  of  the  child  to  the  breast.  Water  hunger  if  it  occurs  fol- 
lowing the  operation  can  be  relieved  by  saline  infusions.  Os- 
teomyelitis is  so  fully  considered  in  the  chapter  *^  Surgery  of  the 
Extremities"  that  it  will  be  omitted  here.  It  can  occur  in  infants, 
but  more  fre(iuently  is  seen  in  children. 

Scudder^^  says  that  fully  one-third  of  the  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
occur  in  children  under  live  years  of  age.  The  treatment  in  these 
cases  after  the  defonnitv  is  corrected  lies  in  the  immobilization  of 
the  part  for  two  weeks  or  more.  The  arm  should  be  insi)ected 
especially  in  warm  weather  to  see  that  no  chafing  of  the  part  oc- 
curs. All  the  dressings  should  be  daily  removed,  tlie  parts  bathed 
with  soap  and  water,  powdered  and  the  dressings  replaced.  If  the 
union  is  firm  after  two  weeks  or  two  weeks  and  a  half,  the  east 
may  be  removed  and  the  shoulder  can  then  be  put  up  in  a  simple 
retentive  swathe  and  sling,  at  first  inside  the  clothes  and  later 
outside  them.  Massage  may  be  given  to  the  forearm,  elbow,  and 
shoulder  after  the  first  week  together  with  passive  motion  of  the 
elbow.    If  the  dressing  chafes  or  slips,  it  may  need  frequent  renewal. 
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Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
newborn  and  has  for  its  after-treatment  the  same  principles  as 
outlined  above  for  fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Scudder  treats  the 
fractures  of  the  femur  in  the  newborn  by  flexing  the  leg  upon  the 
body.  The  after-treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  the  daily 
massage  of  the  leg  and  the  preventing  of  the  parts  from  chafing. 

In  general,  fractures  in  infancy  are  uncommon  but  they  are  rather 
common  in  children.  The  general  treatment  in  all  cases  is  the 
protection  of  the  skin  and  the  proper  immobilization  of  the  part 
to  insure  correct  healing  of  the  fracture.  As  a  routine  it  is  well 
to  take  a  second  x-ray  picture  of  the  fracture  after  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  to  see  whether  or  not  the  bones  are  properly  approximated. 

Burns,  when  seen  in  children,  are  most  commonly  those  of  the 
extremities.  The  use  of  paraffin  dressings  or  the  dry  heat  treat- 
ment is  used  in  most  hospitals  now.  This  heat  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  tent  over  the  extremity  which  has  an  electric  light 
bulb  on  the  inside.  When  crusts  form  on  these  burns  they  should 
be  removed  and  a  dressing  of  scarlet  red  applied.  In  the  case  of 
the  more  serious  lesions  a  Thiersch  graft  may  be  applied.  As  in  the 
case  of  adults  it  is  also  necessary  to  produce  proper  elimination  of 
the  toxins  of  a  severe  burn  through  the  kidneys,  skin,  and  the 
bowels. 

Full  credit  is  due  J.  B.  Carlisle  for  having  abstracted  all  the  lit- 
erature to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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chapter  lx 
postopp:rative  treatment  in  old  aoe 

By  Willard  Bartlett  and  C.  R.  Fancher,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Before  considering  postoperative  treatment  in  old  ago,  it  would 
be  well  to  consider  that  every  old  person  has  a  definite  and  more 
or  less  constant  pathology.  Certain  modifications  at  once  arrest 
your  attention.  Every  one  is  familiar  Avith  the  appearance  of  an 
old  man  or  woman.  We  find  as  we  look  at  an  elderly  individual,  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  face.  The  roundness  of  youth 
has  departed;  the  cheeks  are  shrunk;  the  eyes  have  receded;  the 
lips  are  drawn  in.  The  gait  becomes  shuffling;  the  foot  is  no  longer 
lifted  free  from  the  ground  as  the  aged  individual  walks  along. 

The  skin  becomes  thin  and  satiny,  while  disappearance  of  fat 
and  muscle  tissue  beneath  it  throws  it  into  wrinkles,  the  hair 
after  becoming  white  falls  out,  the  muscles  waste  away  and  grow 
weak;  and  the  ligaments  which  bind  together  the  bones  stretch  and 
weaken.  Deprived  of  its  strong  muscular  and  ligamentous  sup- 
port, the  back  bends  forward,  the  bones  become  rarefied  and  the 
cartilaginous  structures  become  ossified.  The  bones  break  more 
easily  and  heal  with  greater  difficulty  than  in  a  young  person, 
all  of  which  correspond  to  a  general  atrophy  of  the  individual, 
for,  at  the  same  time  stature  diminishes  and  the  weight  of  the  ))ody 
generally  decreases.  This  emaciation  is  the  conse(|uence  of  a  morbid 
process  which  exerts  its  action  upon  the  muscles  of  organic  life 
and  upon  the  greater  number  of  the  organs,  e.  g.,  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  nerve  trunks,  lungs,  cardiovascular  system,  kidneys,  and  blood- 
forming  organs  all  participate  in  this  retrograde  process. 

Of  what  does  this  change  in  the  collective  organs  and  tissues  con- 
sist? 

First:  In  the  slightest  degree,  it  is  a  simple  process  of  atropliy, 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  parenchyma,  the  muscular,  and  perhaps 
also  the  nervous  tissues,  progressively  diminish  in  volume,  bui 
without  any  demonstrable  change  in  structure.  Hut  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  atrophy  is  accompanied  by  degenerative  action;  i.e., 
the  tissues  undergo  a  modification  in  their  anatomic  and  physiologic 
activities,  and  we  find  that  they  are  the  seat  of  pigmentary,  also 
fatty  degenerations,  and  calcareous  incrustations. 
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No  one  will  fail  to  observe  that  if  these  changes  have  attained 
a  pronounced  degree,  they  will  go  beyond  the  limit  of  the  physi- 
ologic state,  since  they  have  the  power  to  produce  of  themselves, 
functional  derangements  which  at  times  are  extremely  grave.  The 
generative  and  muscular  systems  undergo  so  evident  an  enfeeble- 
ment  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  and  with 
regard  to  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  well-known  lines  of  Lucretius,  **Praeterera  gigni  pariter  cum 
corpore,  et  una  crescere  sentimus,  pariterque  senescere  mentem*' — 
De  Nat.  Berum,  ii,  446. 

Mental  changes  may  manifest  themselves  a^  a  senile  dementia, 
confusion,  mania,  melancholia,  or  as  a  senile  "paranoia."  This  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  considering  the  various  mental  condi- 
tions, the  whims  and  fancies  which  sick  old  people  are  liable  to 
have. 

The  functions  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  are  as  a  whole  gener- 
ally decreased.  This  will  be  evident  when  we  consider  for  a  moment 
the  pathology  of  the  senile  lun^  and  thoracic  cavity.  The  senile 
lung  is  emphysematous.  The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  inelastic, 
large  numbers  of  capillary  vessels  have  been  obliterated  and  in- 
termixed throughout  the  entire  structure  there  is  always  found 
a  diffusion  of  carbonaceous  material.  The  senile  lungs  can  not  be 
perfectly  inflated,  and  present  a  livid  appearance.  Thin  surfaces 
are  uneven  and  look  as  though  they  were  crumpled.  Not  only  do 
the  previously  mentioned  factors  decrease  the  respiratory  func- 
tions, but  also  the  musculature  of  the  chest  becomes  atrophic;  the 
costal  cartilages  become  ossified,  all  of  which  prevent  or  hinder 
the  complete  filling  of  the  lungs.  Many  investigators  think  that 
these  changes  begin  as  early  as  the  thirty-fifth  year  and  reach  a 
maximum  about  the  seventy-fifth  year. 

The  cardiovascular  system  is  profoundly  involved  in  senility.  The 
heart,  like  every  other  organ  in  the  body,  undergoes  atrophy  and 
shows  various  degenerative  changes  which  directly  lead  to  an  in- 
efficient organ.  The  heart  usually  becomes  small  and  brown  with 
tortuous  coronary  arteries,  which  are  visible  through  the  watery, 
brownish  fat.  The  fat  of  the  epicardium  usually  disappears  and 
its  cells  become  separated  by  a  fluid  which  gives  a  gelatinous  ap- 
pearance to  the  tissue.  The  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  heart  makes 
it  too  small  for  the  coronary  vessels,  which,  therefore,  take  .the 
tortuous  course  above  mentioned.  Each  heart  muscle  cell  is  greatly 
reduced  in  size,  and  tlxere  show  at  the  poles  of  the  nuclei  certain 
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brown  pigmentations  which  constitute  the  so-called  ''brown  atro- 
phy'*  of  the  myocardium. 

Besides  the  senile  changes  that  take  place  in  the  heart,  the  very 
important  sclerotic  changes  that  take  place  in  the  vessels  are  of 
next  importance;  the  effects  of  this  sclerotic  change  causing,  of 
course,  an  abnormal  vascular  wall,  which  is  inelastic  and  gradually 
encroaches  on  the  vascular  lumen.  This  decrease  in  cross  section 
of  the  vessels  causes  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  blood  brought 
to  any  given  organ;  also  causes  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cardiac 
work  due  to  the  increased  peripheral  resistance. 

The  kidneys  are  affected  in  senility,  the  change  usually  found 
being  the  so-called  *' arteriosclerotic  kidney,''  in  which  the  organ 
is  contracted,  and  the  thickened  capsule  generally  adherent.  On 
section  the  kidney  shows  macroscopically  certain  localized  areas  of 
atrophy.  There  is  a  disappearance  of  the  pelvic  fat,  and  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  cortical  and  pyramidal  portions.^  In  the  senile 
kidney  the  urine  is  generally  decreased.  The  urine  analysis  shows 
hyaline  and  granular  casts  and  usually  a  trace  of  albumin.  The 
amount  of  albumin  varies  greatly  with  the  food  and  the  amount  of 
exercise  taken.  Casts  may  occur  without  the  albumin.  It  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  grave  sign  to  find  any  of  the  above  in  a  senile 
individual. 

The  liver  in  senility  shows  a  flabby,  shrunken  organ  usually  of  a 
dark  color  made  up  of  lobules  far  smaller  than  normal;  often  whole 
layers  of  liver  tissue  disappear;  so  that  on  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
blood  vessels,  bile  ducts,  and  the  fibrous  skeleton  of  the  liver  lie 
exposed.  All  of  these  senile  changes  must  play  a  very  important, 
yet  comparatively  unknoA\Ti,  part  in  the  metabolism  of  the  indi- 
vidual, also  on  the  metabolic  changes  going  on  in  the  liver  itself. 
The  liver  is  known  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  metabolism 
of  the  more  complex  amino  acids,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  a  per- 
verted liver  metabolism  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  pig- 
mentations which  are  so  common  in  aged  individuals,  due  of  course, 
to  the  incompletely  broken-up  amino  acids  which  contain  color  groups. 
The  skin  is  affected  more  than  any  other  single  organ  in  senility. 
It,  like  any  other  organ,  undergoes  definite  changes;  since  it  is 
dependent  on  other  systems  of  the  body  for  its  well  being,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  its  equilibrium,  i.  e.,  chemical  and  physical,  must 
have  the  proper  food  and  environment.  The  senile  skin  shows 
\cry  important  changes  which  really  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end.    The  causes  are  not  known,  but  they  usually  start  in  the  ves- 
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sels  of  the  true  skin.  This  decreased  nutrition  allows  infection, 
causes  itching  and  gangrene.  There  are  also  changes  in  the  con- 
nective tissues;  there  is  an  atrophy  without  adequate  repair,  in- 
stability and  irritability  of  the  epidermal  cells,  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  a  typical  and  rapid  transformation.  Therefore,  we  find 
pigmented  plaques  and  warts  which,  along  with  the  previously  men- 
tioned factors,  predispose  to  carcinomata,  hence  they  are  poten- 
tially cancers.  Sir  James  Paget  once  said,  **If  we  live  long  enough, 
we  will  all  die  of  cancer,''  and  from  senile  skin  findings  this  is  quite 
true.  Most  dermatologists  are  agreed  that  senility  of  tlie  skin 
does  not  mean  in  all  cases  age  in  years,  but  skin  changes  are  some- 
times due  to  processes  not  well  understood.  Senile  skin  changes  are 
usually  first  noticed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  hands  and  the  sides  of 
the  neck.  One  of  the  most  striking  alterations  in  the  skin  of  an 
old  individual  is  the  lack  of  repair.  The  slightest  amount  of  trauma 
very  frequently  will  cause  a  very  severe  dermatitis  or  an  ulcer. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  quite  evident  that  old  age  is  es- 
sentially a  period  of  involution,  of  diminished  power  for  sus- 
tained expenditure  of  energy,  and,  commonly,  of  a  lessening  in 
the  general  range  of  activities.  The  organism  begins  to  reveal 
gradual  and  increasing  changes  in  its  structure,  all  of  which  are 
expressive  of  senescence.-  Noticeably  is  this  the  case  of  the  cardio- 
vascular system.  The  heart  no  longer  has  the  power  to  drive  the 
blood  with  its  former  energy,  while  the  vessels  present  walls  no 
longer  soft  and  yielding,  but  now  rigid  and  with  a  narrowed  lumen. 
The  changes  of  f miction  that  ensue,  are,  however,  in  a  vast  majority 
of  mankind,  entirely  normal  and  in  no  sense  pathologic.  There  is  a 
quantitative  reduction,  but  this  is  usually  limited  in  degree  so  that 
the  individual  may  continue  to  discharge  his  functions  normally  to 
the  end  of  life.  It  is  only  when  this  reduction  is  excessive,  and  espe- 
cially when  it  is  associated  with  qtialitative  changes,  that  it  be- 
comes pathologic. 

The  surgical  after-treatment  in  the  aged  does  not  differ  in  the 
main  from  the  postoi)erative  treatment  of  adults.  In  the  first  place, 
age  is  a  contraindication  to  operations  of  the  more  serious  nature. 

Old  individuals  can  not  stand  shock;  their  fighting  powers,  one 
might  say,  are  far  from  what  you  would  expect  in  an  adult.  Some 
of  the  more  salient  points  to  be  considered  in  the  after-treatment 
are  as  follows: 

1.  During  the  o])eration  and  after  the  operation  the  patient  should 
be  kept  warm.    This  may  be  aceom|)lislied  by  having  a  warm  operat- 
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ing  room,  covering  the  patient  with  previously  warmed  blankets, 
or  surrounding  him  with  hot- water  bags. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  bed  is  quite  essential.  It  should  be 
prepared  before  the  patient  comes  from  the  operating  room,  i.e., 
previously  warmed  by  the  use  of  warmed  blankets,  hot-water  bags, 
electric  bakes,  etc. 

3.  When  the  patient  arrives  from  the  operating  room,  he  should 
be  carried  by  at  least  four  people,  and  should  be  gently  placed  in 
bed,  and  snugly  covered.  Hot-water  bags  or  an  electric  bake  may 
be  used  to  maintain  the  desired  warmth  of  the  bed.  It  is  very  es- 
sential  that  aged  individuals  receive  all  of  the  heat  possible.  They 
are  in  a  way  analogous  to  an  infant  that  has  to  be  kept  in  an  in- 
cubator.    The  factors  involved  in  the  two  cases  are  quite  similar. 

4.  The  patient's  room  should  be  well  ventilated,  quiet,  and  prop- 
erly heated.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  get  aged  patients  out  into  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  soon  as  possible;  and  if  climatic  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  this  point  should  never  be  overlooked. 

5.  The  processes  of  elimination  are  very  frequently  embarrassed 
in  the  aged  by  reason  of  senile  changes  previously  considered. 
Fluids  should  be  forced  unless  some  contraindication  is  present. 
They  may  be  administered  by  rectum,  mouth,  subcutaneously,  or 
into  a  vein.  Patients  should  have  a  daily  bath  and  all  of  the  avenues 
of  excretion  freely  opened. 

6.  Among  all  the  complications  found  in  senility  the  most  feared 
are  perhaps  the  various  forms  of  pneumonia.  For  the  consideration 
of  bronchopneumonia  and  lobar  pneumonia  the  reader  is  referred 
to  any  standard  textbooks  of  medicine.  Ether  pneumonia  and  hy- 
postatic pneumonia  are  the  two  forms  with  which  we  are  directly 
concerned.  The  ether  pneumonia  is  not  so  frequent  in  the  aged  as 
it  was  at  one  time.  It  might  be  disix)sed  of  by  stating  that  it  is 
always  much  safer  to  give  the  ether  by  the  open  method. 

7.  Hypostatic  pneumonia  is  primarily  limited  to  aged  individuals 
and  those  who  have  an  enfeebled  cardiovascular  system,  or  to  in- 
dividuals who  lie  in  the  recumbent  position,  or  any  position  at  all 
for  a  long  period  of  time;  the  treatment  is  obvious. 

a.  Patient  must  be  examined  regularly  (always  look  for  physical 
signs  around  the  bases  of  the  lungs). 

b.  Patient  should  be  turned  frecjuently  and  not  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

c.  Cardiovascular  and  excretory  systems  should  be  stimulated. 

d.  Free  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  and  as  much  as  10-20  oz.  of 
blood  may  be  removed.    Some  advocate  aspirating  the  right  auricle. 
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but  this  seems  to  be  a  very  heroic  measure  and  should  only  be 
used  as  a  last  resort.^ 

Hypostatic  pneumonia  is  always  to  be  feared  in  fracture  cases, 
especially  in  fractures  involving  the  hip  or  spine. 

8.  Bedsores,  or  decubital  ulcers,  are  very  likely  to  occur  in 
bedridden  patients.  The  parts  most  exposed  to  pressure  become  red 
and  congested,  and  finally  ulcerate,  or  gangrene  supervenes.  Bed 
sores  are  not  usually  extensive  or  deep,  but  if  the  patient  is  de- 
bilitated or  paralyzed,  the  process  may  extend  rapidly  and  in- 
volve deeper  structures.  Bed  sores  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  in- 
volve bone,  causing  necrosis  and  caries  (the  so-called  acute  bed 
sore).*  Cases  have  been  known  in  which  the  spinal  canal  w^as 
opened  up,  and  in  this  way,  death  may  ensue  from  a  meningitis. 
To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  bed  sores  the  nurse  or  attendant 
should  see  that  the  draw  sheet  and  bed  linen  are  placed  smoothly, 
and  W'ithout  creases,  also  that  there  is  no  contamination  by  urine 
or  feces.  ''The  skin  of  the  back  should  be  dailv  w^ashed  wdth  some 
nonirritating  soap;  rubbed  w^ith  a  soothing,  strengthening,  and 
hardening  application,  such  as  a  mixture  of  brandy  and  white  of 
egg,  then  dusted  over  with  a  powder  consisting  of  equal  parts  of 
zinc  oxide,  starch,  and  boric  acid.  If  the  skin  becomes  red,  it  should 
be  painted  with  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  catechu  and  liquor 
plumbi  subacetatis,  which,  when  dry,  leaves  a  powdery  film  on 
the  surface.  It  must  be  protected  from  pressure  by  a  circular 
water  bag  or  an  air  pillow.*'*  Paralytic  or  very  debilitated  pa- 
tients should  be  placed  on  an  air  mattress.  When  an  open  sore 
forms,  fomentations  are  required  during  the  more  acute  stages, 
also  irrigations  with  saline  are  very  beneficial;  later  the  open  sore 
may  be  dressed  with  a  boric  acid  ointment;*  occasionally  touching 
up  the  ulcer  w-ith  AgNOg  stimulates  granulation,  the  primary  pro- 
cedure, of  course,  being  to  keep  the  open  sores  clean. 

9.  The  elimination  via  the  gastrointestinal  tract  must  be  assisted 
in  ail  cases  of  constipation.  The  condition  or  kind  of  operation 
done,  will,  of  course,  influence  the  administration  of  a  cathartic. 
Ordinarily,  patients  not  having  abdominal  or  rectal  operations 
should  have  a  bowel  movement  at  least  once  a  day.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  any  of  the  following  measures  may  be  resorted  to: 

1.  Saline,  soap  suds,  or  oil  enemata. 

2.  Castor  oil  or  any  of  the  less  drastic  cathartics. 

3.  In  case  a  fecal  mass  becomes  impacted  in  the  lower  sigmoid 
or  rectum,  this  should  be  removed  by  means  of  a  spatula  or  by 
the  fingers. 
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Constipation  and  gastrointestinal  upsets  are  very  frequent  in  the 
aged,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  musculature  of  the  intestine  becomes 
more  or  less  atonic  and  the  secretions  are  greatly  decreased. 

10.  The  diet  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  postopera- 
tive treatment.  As  was  previously  stated,  aged  individuals  are  like 
infants  in  many  respects.*  Their  metabolism  due  to  senile  changes 
is  going  the  wrong  way.  As  was  previously  stated,  the  senile 
changes  of  every  cell  and  gastrointestinal  secretion  have  taken 
place.  So  it  is  evident  that  an  aged  individual  is  not  able  to  me- 
tabolize as  a  younger  person.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an  in- 
dividual at  rest  or  doing  light  work  requires  about  2500  calories. 
This  should  be  composed  of  ver>'  easily  digested  and  tasty  foods. 
Aged  individuals  handle  bland  and  liquid  diets  very  well.  These, 
of  course,  should  be  well  balanced,  they  can  not  take  care  of  the 
heavier  foods.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  their  secretory 
functions  are  somewhat  inhibited;  also  their  mastication  is  deficient. 

Senile  individuals  may  be  nourished  frequently  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  eggnogs  and  malted  milk,  which  are  very  nourishing 
and  thankfully  received  by  the  patient.  Here,  again,  the  kind  of 
operation  will  greatly  determine  the  diet,  especially  the  method 
of  administration;  also  if  the  patient  is  a  diabetic  or  a  gouty  in- 
dividual, it  is  the  duty  of  the  dietitian  to  provide  a  diet  which  is 
free  from,  or  very  low  in,  carbohydrates  in  the  former,  and  a 
very  low  protein,  or  protein-free,  diet  in  the  latter. 

11.  Urinary  retention  is  very  common  in  elderly  individuals. 
This  may  be  due  to  abnormal  conditions  in  the  kidney,  bladder,  cord 
lesion,  prostatic  hypertrophy  or  to  a  urethral  stricture.  As  i)re- 
viously  stated,  the  sclerotic  kidney  may  be  a  factor  in  diminished 
urinary  output.  The  only  treatment  is  to  force  fluids  and  administer 
diuretics.  The  arterial  condition  is  sometimes  helped  by  giving 
potassium  iodide,  sat.  sol.  gtt.  x  t.i.d.  If  a  calculus  is  the  cause, 
the  only  treatment  outside  of  surgery  is  to  keep  the  ])atient  free 
of  pain  while  the  stone  is  being  passed.  Patients  very  frequently 
pass  stones  spontaneously,  or  they  may  be  removed  by  mechanical 
means.  Papaverine,  one  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium,  is  supposed  to 
affect  the  musculature  of  the  ureter  in  a  specific  manner,  causing 
a  series  of  relaxations  and  contractions.  This,  however,  is  only 
experimental,  but  may  be  tried.  The  papaverine  should  be  given  in 
34  gr.  doses,  and  not  repeated  oftener  than  every  six  hours. 

The  bladder  may  be  the  etiologic  factor,  the  retention  being 
due  to  an  atonic  musculature  or  1o  a  lesion  of  the  central  nervous 
system.     The  senile  bladder  is  very  easily  infected  and  if  one  is 
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In  the  previously  mentioned  points  we  have  summed  up  the  more 
important  things  to  be  thouf^ht  of  in  the  postoperative  treatment 
in  the  aged.  Be  it  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  aged  individual 
is  on  the  downward  trend  and  docs  not  respond  to  treatment  like 
a  younger  adult. 

Pull  credit  is  due  C.  R.  Pancher  for  having  abstracted  all  the  lit- 
erature to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXI 

SYMPTOMS  AND  SIGNS  OP  IMPENDING  DEATH* 
By  0.  F.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  the  door  of  each  and  every  life  the  grim  reaper  death  will 
knock.  Just  when  and  how  it  will  come  no  one  can  tell,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  the  millions  of  observations  upon  this,  the  most  tragic 
phenomenon  of  life,  practically  nothing  has  been  written.  Neither 
have  very  great  efforts  been  made  to  critically  study  this  phase 
of  disease,  and  we  of  the  twentieth  century  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  our  negligent  medical  forefathers.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation  that  the  relatives,  particularly  the  women  wiio 
nurse  the  sick  one,  feel  the  presence  of  this  weird  specter  much 
more  quickly  and  keenly  than  does  the  physician  himself.  Possi- 
bly if  he  could  have  seen  so  far  as  they,  a  different  and  more  effi- 
cient treatment  might  have  been  given  with  years  of  useful  life 
added  to  the  patient's  career.  At  any  rate,  if  the  possibility  of 
death  could  be  foretold,  the  prognosis  would  be  less  often  faulty. 

The  signs  of  impending  death  were  first  commented  on  by  Hip- 
pocrates 2500  years  ago.  Nothing  of  material  importance  has  been 
added  since  his  time  except  a  few  facial  signs  noted  by  the  late 
Austin  Flint.  Others  have,  no  doubt,  attempted  work  along  this 
line  only  to  have  their  efforts  discouraged  by  the  tradition  that 
patients  often  get  well  despite  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  by 
the  medical  judge. 

The  medical  profession  is  not  only  called  upon  to  answer  this 
question  thousands  of  times  daily,  but  a  correct  solution  of  the 
problem  is  now  required  also  by  certain  municipalities.  Failure  to 
realize  that  death  is  certain  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time 
a  patient  is  moved  from  one  institution  to  another  is  punishable  by 
a  fine.  However,  no  one  can  say  in  the  light  of  our  present  day 
knowledge  of  medicine  just  when  fatal  outcome  might  develop  in 
the  course  of  such  complications  as  angina  pectoris,  myocarditis, 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  postoperative  thrombosis  or  nephritis. 
Neither  can  the  sudden  unaccountable  deaths,  which  occur  daily 
in  hospitals,  be  foretold.     Such  instances  are  rather  an  exception, 

•Much  of  the  matter  in  this  chapter  is  taken  from  Keilly's  article;  Signs  and  Symptoms 
of  Impending  Death,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  1916,  Ixvi,   160. 
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and  are  not  included  in  the  class  of  cases  which  is  discussed  in  the 
following. 

According  to  Roilly^  ''death  usually  occurs  as  a  result  of  heart 
failure,  respiratory  failure,  asthenia,  vagus  failure,  or  shock."  When 
this  last  occurs,  however,  the  centers  in  the  medulla  are  the  con- 
trolling factors  rather  than  any  one  organ. 

There  are  few  single  symptoms  pathognomonic  of  death,  but  when 
two  or  more  are  considered,  a  positive  statement  regarding  its  ap- 
proach often  can  be  made.  In  the  following  sentences  Reilly  men- 
tions, in  the  order  of  their  importance,  some  of  the  more  common 
danger  signals  which  warn  us  of  the  oncoming  scythe-bearer.  When 
one  of  them  is  present  others  are  also  very  apt  to  assert  themselves. 

An  irregular  pulse  for  the  first  time  in  the  disease  or  its  dis- 
appearance from  the  wrist  with  the  patient  recumbent  is  alarming, 
except  in  cardiac  disease  or  in  sudden  severe  hemorrhage.  In  the 
latter  if  there  is  much  factitious  l)ehavior,  deatli  invariably  occurs. 

Pulsus  alternans,  appreciated  by  the  finger,  means  death  within 
a  short  time.     This  is  most  common  in  fractures  of  the  skull. 

In  adults,  except  in  heart  block,  a  pulse  under '80  means  that 
death  is  at  least  twelve  hours  away.  In  the  aged,  however,  the 
pulse  is  often  slow  until  death.  In  these  old  people  a  pulse 
of  140  means  death  within  a  few  hours.  In  children  with  a  pulse 
under  120,  death  is  rare  within  six  hours.  A  pulse  of  100  in 
coma  usually  means  that  death  is  eight  hours  off  at  the  most. 
Such  statements  are  taken  to  mean,  of  course,  that  the  pa- 
tient is  safe  for  tliis  length  of  time.  A  pulse  mounting  gradually 
to  160  presages  death,  except  in  pericarditis;  and  generally  speak- 
ing, a  pulse  which  increases  in  rapidity  hour  by  hour  is  adequate 
warning  of  approaching  death  provided  other  signs  of  very  serious 
illness  are  present;  but  the  approach  can  not  be  foretold  by  the 
pulse  as  reliably  in  children  and  the  aged  as  in  adults. 

Cases  of  auricular  flutter  are  very  deceptive,  the  pulse  may  be 
150  or  more  with  extreme  prostration,  and  still  recovery  often 
occurs. 

Gallop  rhythm,  not  associated  with  rheumatic  endocarditis,  is 
always  fatal.  Of  like  import,  is  a  persistent,  firm  pulse  in  coma 
accompanied  by  hemiplegia.  In  all  infectious  diseases  a  strong  inil- 
monarv  valve  sound  indicates  that  immediate  fatal  termination  is 

ft* 

improbable. 

In  very  sick  patients  who  are  free  from  cardiac  disease,  a  dis- 
appearance  of  the   pulse   at   the   wrist   when   the   hand   is   raised 
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vertically  above  the  head,  indicates  that  the  end  may  be  expected 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

Blood  pressure  change  is  not  as  good  an  indication  of  impending 
death  as  one  would  suppose,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  practical  to  have  observations  made  often  enough.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  blood  pressure  steadily  drops  as  the  end  ap- 
proaches. 

A  blood  pressure  of  230  falling  suddenly  below  100  without  hemor- 
rhage, means  a  fatal  issue;  likewise  when  it  steadily  falls  in  any 
adult  to  40. 

Cheyne-Stokes'  respiration  in  the  sick  practically  always  heralds 
death  except  in  uremia  or  eardiorenal  disease.  Rapid  breathing 
following  this  phenomenon  indicates  that  it  is  at  hand. 

A  marked  disproportion  between  inspiration  and  expiration,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  rapid  pulse,  except  in  shock  or  hemor- 
rhage, is  a  terminal  sign.  Continued  sighing  under  these  same  con- 
ditions of  sternomastoid  breathing  in  a  patient  free  from  asthma 
or  obstruction  to  the  larynx,  heralds  death. 

According  to  Shrady,  a  persistent  up  and  down  motion  of  the 
Adam's  apple  foreshadows  a  rapidly  fatal  outcome.  White  frothy 
mucus  from  the  nostrils  announces  the  end. 

Absence  of  pupillary  reaction  to  light  except  in  syphilis,  brain 
diseases,  optic  atrophy,  fainting  or  hemorrhage  immediately  pre- 
cedes death ;  a  sluggish  reaction  is  serious.  In  most  cases  the  pupil 
dilates  widely  just  before  the  end. 

A  film  over  the  eyes  or  tight  closing  of  the  eyelids,  with  a  firm, 
rapid  pulse,  is  a  sign  of  impending  fatality,  as  is  a  turning  of  the 
eyes  outward. 

In  children  a  passive  congestion  of  the  conjunctival  vessels  means 
approaching  death. 

Other  signs  which  no  doubt  are  noticed  even  before  those  men- 
tioned above,  but  which  are  of  secondary  prognostic  value,  are 
stated  below. 

The  facies  show  markedly  the  hand  of  death;  there  is  noted  a 
pallor,  the  eyes  are  sunken  and  hollow,  the  temples  are  collapsed, 
"^  the  nostrils  are  pinched,  and  the  ears  which  are  cold  and  trans- 
parent have  the  lobes  turned  outward.  Finally  the  lower  jaw 
drops,  the  eyes  become  fixed  and  a  haziness  comes  over  the  cornea. 
*  Aside  from  any  intrinsic  pain  there  appears  a  look  of  great  mental 
distress,  though  the  patient  is  unmindful  of  the  fact.  It  seems  as 
though  the  body  is  conscious  of  the  impending  danger,  while  the 
mind  is  oblivious  to  it.    In  such  a  facies  every  one  recognizes  the 
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fact  that  death  has  already  opened  the  door  for  the  final  departure. 

A  temperature  of  108°  F.,  except  in  heatstroke,  is  fatal;  likewise 
a  rising  temperature  on  the  second  day  after  the  onset  of  hemi- 
plegia. 

Loss  of  sphincter  -control  is  always  a  grave  sign,  especially  when 
coma  is  present. 

In  peritonitis  a  fatal  indication  is  a  bright  yellow  discoloration 
of  the  tongue;  likewise,  black  vomit  coming  on  forty-eight  hours 
after  operation. 

Persistent  and  uncontrollable  hiccough  appearing  in  a  serious 
complication  is  usually  the  forerunner  of  death. 

The  appearance  of  large  amounts  of  indican  in  the  urine  *  or 
transudates  is  a  fatal  indication.  Subsultus  tendinum  and  car- 
phologia,  except  in  typhoid,  are  of  grave  import. 

Fibrillary  heart-tremor  in  electric  shock  is  always  fatal. 

Except  in  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  peripheral  reflexes  is  usually  a  fatal  sign. 

Edema  of  the  glottis  in  patients  over  45  years  of  age  is  followed 
by  death  in  a  few  hours. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  peculiar  odor  to  the  breath  in 
many  dying  patients.  In  rooms  which  have  not  had  the  best  of 
ventilation,  this  is  especially  noticed.  It  is  likened  unto  decayed 
apple  blossoms  or  acetone.  Some  think  it  resembles  horse-radish 
very  closely.    When  once  noticed  it  is  not  soon  forgotten. 

Fortunately  few  patients  realize  that  death  is  at  hand.  The 
most  prominent  passion  during  life  will  very  likely  present  itself 
during  the  last  hours.  The  loss  of  interest  at  this  time  in  things 
which  formerly  interested  the  patient,  is  a  bad  sign. 

The  presentiment  of  a  fatal  issue  by  the  patient  in  cases  where 
the  condition  is  not  particularly  alarming,  and  when  he  shows  very 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  consultation  over  his  bedside,  is  not  en- 
couraging. Likewise  when  a  uremic  patient  becomes  jolly  and 
joyous,  the  end  is  often  very  near  at  hand. 

More  than  half  of  our  patients  die  in  coma.  The  blood  pressure 
falls,  the  pulse  becomes  fast  and  ultimately  irregular,  the  skin  be- 
comes cold  and  clammy,  finally  the  well-known  death  rattle  appears 
in  the  throat  and  the  end  has  come. 

Sudden  Death. — Sudden  death  is  not  uncommon  among  individ- 
uals who  were  previously  known  to  be  the  victims  of  no  disease. 
Should  it  then  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  distressing  accident 
occasionally  happens  among  those  who  have  recently  been  sub- 
jected to  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  major  surgical  procedure? 
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Few  operators  indeed  escape  the  occurrence,  at  some  time  or 
other  during  their  experience,  of  sudden  unexpected  and  unex- 
plained deaths  among  their  patients.  Many  cases  are  reported  in 
the  literature,  but  many  more  have  passed  unnoticed,  not  gaining 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  at  all.  During  recent  years, 
however,  more  light  has  been  shed  on  this  subject  with  the  result 
that  through  the  efforts  of  Draper,^  1850  cases  have  been  collected. 
Ferrario  and  Sermoine  of  Milan  studied  1043  cases,  Wescott,  coroner 
for  Middlesex  district,  London,  reported  303  instances,  and  Bro- 
nardel  of  France  called  attention  to  1000  cases  more.  Later  on 
Blake  in  this  country  collected  225  cases.  These  figures  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  a  factor  uncontrolled  by  any  means  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  must  be  reckoned  with  in  surgery,  and  that  this 
factor  is  not  of  little  importance. 

The  period  of  life  during  which  sudden  death  is  most  apt  to  oc- 
cur, according  to  the  various  mortuary  records,  seems  to  be  after 
the  age  of  55.  Next  in  frequency  comes  the  span  between  40  and 
55,  while  about  one-fourth  of  all  sudden  deaths  occur  before  40. 
It  must  therefore  be  apparent  that  youth  and  even  childhood  are 
not  entirely  free  from  this  occurrence. 

The  causes  which  are  usually  given  in  death  certificates  for  these 
unexpected  deaths,  are  status  lymphaticus,  myocarditis,  ar- 
teriosclerosis (particularly  of  the  coronary  arteries),  thrombosis 
and  embolism,  of  which  the  pulmonary  variety  forms  80  per  cent, 
hemorrhage  from  the  pancreas,  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart,  rup- 
ture of  the  heart,  and  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart.  Recently 
the  thymus  gland  in  children  and  young  adults  has  been  noted  as  a 
causative  factor  as  reported  by  Rehn,^  Cohn,*  Lange,'^  Zander  and 
Keyhl,*^  Caille,^  Falls,^  Hart,®  Mettenheimer,^^  Forret^^  and  others. 

The  conditions  under  which  these  deaths  occurred,  according  to 
Blake^-  who  particularly  studied  this  phase  in  his  own  collection 
of  cases,  were  the  following:  (a)  unusual  exertion,  one-fifth;  (b) 
moderate  exertion,  one-fourth;  (c)  deep  emotion  or  psychic  shock 
less  than  one-fifth;  (d)  the  remaining  cases  occurred  during  rest 
or  sleep. 

Blake  therefore  concludes  that  emotion,  exercise,  and  exertion 
are  frequently  the  exciting  cause  of  sudden  death.  These  same 
factors  are  attendant  upon  a  surgical  operation.  He  further  states 
that  the  effects  of  apprehension  and  fright  are  very  obvious,  while 
the  effect  of  the  anesthetic  upon  the  pulse,  respiration,  skin,  and 
kidneys  is  precisely  that  of  moderate  exercise;  furthermore,  the  ef- 
fects of  long-continued  and  very  serious  surgical  interference  are 
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again  precisely  analogous  to  very  severe  exertion.  We  have,  there- 
fore, in  the  routine  of  modern  surgery,  reproduced  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  precise  conditions  under  which  a  majority  of  sudden 
deaths  occur.  The  deaths  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  anes- 
thetic are  more  than  likely  coincidental  and  would  have  occurred 
with  equal  certainty  under  any  other  procedure  which  produced 
these  conditions. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  attempting  to  determine 
the  cause  of  sudden  deaths  under  anesthetics.  Henderson^^  states 
that  most  of  the  deaths  belong  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  general 
classes:  those  the  result  of  primary  respiratory  failure,  and 
caused  by  a  cessation  of  the  heart  beat.  It  is  well-known  that 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  the  normal  stimulant  to  the  re- 
spiratory center.  This  is  maintained  at  a  constant  level  by  the 
normal  breathing.  During  anesthesias,  however,  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  respiratory  center  is  very  much  altered.  Too  light,  and 
especially  an  intermittent,  administration  of  the  anesthetic,  ether 
excitement,  fear,  pain,  and  intense  emotion,  which  may  accompany 
the  anesthesia  at  times,  increase  this  sensitiveness  greatly,  produc- 
ing at  once  very  rapid  respiration,  which  in  turn  overventilates  the 
lungs.  This  causes  a  decrease  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood, 
and  a  condition  known  as  acapnia.  The  respiration,  receiving  no 
further  stimulation  from  the  inadequate  amount  of  carbon  dioxide, 
soon  ceases.  Unless  artificial  respiration  is  at  once  instituted,  the 
patient  dies. 

The  acapnia  not  only  causes  an  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  re- 
spiratory center,  but  this  condition  produces  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  heart.  This  organ  becomes  under  those  new  conditions  hyper- 
susceptible  to  the  anesthetic,  so  that  the  amount  which  under  normal 
conditions  would  not  be  harmful,  is  now  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  even 
cease  its  contractions.  When  this  occurs  before  the  respiration 
ceases,  the  case  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  cardiac  class. 

Woolsey,^*  while  not  decrying  the  acapnia  theory  of  Henderson, 
states  that  **any  agent  capable  of  so  changing  the  molecular  state 
of  nerve  matter  as  to  arrest  its  function  if  carried  into  the  blood, 
first  acts  upon  the  nerve  cells.  Each  change  produced  in  one  of 
these,  be  it  the  decomposition  of  a  molecule  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
the  isomeric  transformation  of  a  molecule,  implies  a  disengagement 
of  molecular  motion  or  nerve  force,  that  is  immediately  communi- 
cated to  neighboring  molecule,  each  molecule  being  a  center  of  dis- 
charged nerve  force,  and  in  the  act  of  being  incapacitated  for 
further  transmittal  of  motion.'*     He  further  informs  us  that  the 
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nerve  cell  then  being  quickly  acted  upon  and  discharging  as  quickly 
as  the  successive  molecular  transformations  are  wrough  in  it,  there 
results  a  general  nervous  chaos,  a  tempest  of  incoordinate  nerve 
force  discharge,  and  as  can  be  easily  seen  a  corresponding  disor- 
ganization of  the  action  of  vital  organs  which  depend  upon  fine 
nervous  coordination  for  their  control. 

The  surgical  procedure  with  its  attending  trauma  has  as  primary 
causative  factors,  first,  the  afferent  nerve  assault  of  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  operation;  second,  the  afferent  nerve  assault  of 
the  anesthetic,  especially  if  it  is  imperfectly  maintained  throughout 
the  operation;  third,  the  afferent  nerve  assault  of  the  operative  per- 
formance and  the  condition  for  which  it  was  performed. 

All  these  elements,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree,  combine  toward 
the  end  of  determining  the  degree  of  central  nerve  disorganization 
which  Woolsey  believes  is  the  cause  of  fatal  terminations  of  other- 
wise good  operative  risks. 

The  more  we  know  of  the  real  nature  of  these  sudden  deaths,  the 
better  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  them.  As  has  been  said  before, 
no  one  can  designate  with  certainty  the  individual  who  is  doomed 
to  suddenly  die,  or  the  time  or  manner  of  its  occurrence,  but  we 
do  know  many  of  the  pathologic. conditions  which  predispose  to  it 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  most  apt  to  occur. 

While  attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  complications 
which  most  frequently  cause  death,  special  notice  must  be  taken 
of  status  lymphaticus  which  is  comparatively  frequent;  and  there 
is  another  condition  known  as  status  thymico-lymphaticus  in  which 
an  enlarged  thymus  gland  is  found  in  association  with  the  general 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  tissue.  Not  alone  does  this  condition 
materially  complicate  operations  upon  children,  but  it  has  caused 
sudden  death  in  adults,  particularly  in  goiter  operations,  as  re- 
ported by  Rehn,  Gluck,  and  Dwornitschenko. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  instance  of  such  calamities  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  more  thorough  histories  to  be  taken  and 
complete  examinations  of  patients  to  be  made  before  operations, 
even  of  a  minor  character,  are  attempted. 

It  is  also  important  to  try  as  far  as  possible  to  diminish  preanes- 
thetic fright,  apprehension  and  intense  emotion. 

Every  case  whieli  unfortunately  terminates  in  this  way  should 
have  an  autopsy.  By  this  means  additional  causes  may  be  found 
and  more  information  be  obtained  to  stimulate  careful  scrutiny  of  a 
subject,  which  has  so  often  been  a  matter  of  great  humiliation  and 
sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

POSTOPERATIVE  MORTALITY 
By  Willard  Bartlett,  and  B.  L.  Adelsberger,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Postoperative  mortality,  as  it  will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
will  be  subdivided  into  two  groups;  surgical  mortality,  and  opera- 
tive mortality.  By  surgical  mortality  we  mean  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient from  any  cause  if  that  patient  has  been  operated  upon.  By 
operative  mortality  we  mean  the  death  which  is,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  result  of  the  operation;  the  disease  for  which  the  op- 
eration was  performed  not  necessarily  being  fatal.^  These  mortality 
figures,  however,  are  largely  influenced  by  the  type  of  cases  re- 
ported. Under  the  list  of  surgical  mortalities  we  shall  attempt  to 
give  the  mortality  rate  from  anesthetics,  and  under  operative  mor- 
talities, the  mortality  rate  from  the  various  operations  themselves. 
In  connection  with  this  it  will  be  also  necessary  to  discuss,  briefly, 
the  relationship  of  anesthetic  mortality  and  postoperative  complica- 
tions. 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  it  might  be  permissible  to  men- 
tion a  few  facts  regarding  the  introduction  of  ether  anesthesia,  its 
mortality  then  and  follow  it  roughly  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Medical  Gazette  on  March  5,  1847,  reported  28  operative  cases 
in  which  ether  had  been  used  as  an  anesthetic — 2  of  these   cases 
were  fatal.     In  the  same  year  the  London  Chemist  for  April  re- 
ported another  death  from  ether  anesthesia  in  which  the  patient 
failed  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  ether.     This  fact,  failure 
to  recover  from  the  efllects  of  ether  or  death  before  the  anesthesia 
was  complete  caused  physicians  to  fear  the  use  of  ether,  and  led 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  to  investigate  the  anesthetic  value  of  chlo- 
roform.   However,  the  dangers  of  chloroform  were  immediately  seen 
by  an  initial  fatality  on  Jan.  28,  1848,  and  then  both  ether  and  chlo- 
roform were  regarded  as  being  unsafe.    In  1864  The  Royal  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  reported  109  deaths  from  chloroform,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  years  from  1848  to  1865.    From  1865  to  1876,  101 
more  deaths  from  chloroform  were  reported  and  of  these  210  deaths, 
90  per  cent  occurred  before  the  anesthesia  was  complete.    Prom  1886 
to  1889,  130  chloroform  deaths  were  reported,  54  per  cent  of  which 
occurred  either  before  or  during  the  operation.^    The  mortality  rate 
is  thus  shown  to  be  very  high  and  the  true  cause  of  death  w^as  not 
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fully  appreciated  until  the  relationship  between  cardiac  fibrillation 
and  chloroform  syncope  was  realized.  Levy^  in  analyzings  the  cases 
reported  by  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  in  1864,  states 
that  in  62  per  cent  of  the  cases  it  was  shown  that  the  patients  died 
under  light  anesthesia  and  that  87  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  not 
due  to  an  overdose;  also,  that  out  of  the  whole  series  of  98  cases 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  patient  died  of  overdosage.  From 
this,  he  concludes  that  these  deaths  are  due  only  to  cardiac  fibril- 
lation and  chloroform  syncope. 

In  1912,  71,052  cases  of  anesthesia  administration  with  24  deaths 
were  reported.*  Of  these,  20,613  were  chloroform  administrations, 
death  occurring  1  in  every  2,060  cases;  11,859  were  ether  cases  with 
a  fatality  of  1  in  5,930.  This  series  also  includes  10,230  cases  in 
which  chloroform  was  the  primary  anesthetic  followed  by  ether. 
The  mortalitv  here  was  1  in  3,410  cases.  In  the  same  year  Bevan 
at  the  American  ^Medical  Association  meeting  reported  the  following 
deductions : 

1.  That  the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anesthetic  for  major  opera- 
tions is  no  longer  justifiable. 

2.  That  for  minor  operations  the  use  of  chloroform  should  cease. 

3.  That  chloroform  is  sometimes  found  convenient  in  initiating 
anesthesia  in  alcoholics  or  difficult  subjects. 

The  first  two  points  have  been  accepted  without  hesitation,  but 
in  regard  to  No.  3  recent  investigations  show  that  chloroform  should 
never  be  used  as  a  preliminary  drug. 

In  obtaining  figures  for  anesthetic  mortalities  at  the  present  time 
one  meets  with  many  difficulties.  To  determine  the  total  number 
of  administrations  would  be  impossible;  also,  we  can  not  find  any 
standard  by  which  we  can  determine  what  constitutes  an  anes- 
thetic death.  Various  opinions  have  been  given  and  a  few  are 
mentioned.  Roberts^  concludes  that  death  in  general  anesthesia  in 
the  majority  of  cases  is  due  to  improper  administration  of  the  drug 
with  subsequent  poisoning.  Williams®  believes  that  anesthetic 
deaths  reported  as  such  are  not  always  the  result  of  the  anesthetic. 
Other  men  attribute  status  lymphaticus  as  a  cause.  Henderson^ 
says  that  '*in  a  large  majority  of  deaths  of  cardiac  type,  the  ex- 
pressions hypersensibility  to  anesthesia,  heart  disease,  or  status 
lymphaticus  are  mere  excuses,  and  that  the  patient  is  killed  by 
the  method  of  administration  of  the  drug.*'  He  further  says  that 
it  is  not  the  anesthetic  agent  at  the  time  which  kills  the  patient,  but 
instead,  the  treatment,  which  the  patient  receives  half  an  hour  or 
so  earlier  is  really  the  cause  of  death. 
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Many  deaths  which  occur  during  or  following  an  operation  can 
not  be  said  definitely  to  be  caused  by  the  anesthetic,  neither  can 
we  definitely  estimate  the  influence  the  anesthesia  had  in  produc- 
ing these  deaths.    In  such  cases  of  postoperative  deaths  the  result 
of  septicemia,  peritonitis,   hemorrhage   and  emboli  of   the   lungs, 
heart,  or  brain,  we  can  not  consider  the  anesthetic  as  a  cause  of 
death.    In  cases  of  death  the  result  of  aspiration  pneumonia,  sufTo- 
cation  from  pressure  on  the  larynx  during  operation,  we  again 
can  not  lay  the  cause  of  death  to  the  anesthetic,  although  death 
might  not  have  occurred  had  no  anesthesia  been  given.    So  in  giv- 
ing the  figures  on  anesthetic  deaths,  we  hope  to  adhere  as  closely  as 
possible  to  those  occurring  from  overdosage  or  improper  adminis- 
tration, bearing  in  mind  that  with  improper  administration  such 
complications  as  cardiac  and  respiratory  failure  may  result.     We 
must  also  consider  those  deaths  due  to  delayed  chloroform  poisoning, 
of  which  82  are  reported  in  the  literature.®    Braun  states  that  late 
chloroform  poisoning  presents  the  picture  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  the  liver.    Graham"  attributes  it  to  the  HCl  set  free  in  the  tis- 
sues when  the  chloroform  is  oxidized. 

The  mortality  rates  from  various  anesthesias  will  be  considered  as 
follows:    Deaths  under : 

I.  Ether. 
II.  Chloroform. 
III.  Ethyl  Chloride. 
IV.  Nitrous  Oxide-oxygen. 

V.  Spinal  Anesthesia. 
VI.  Scopolamine. 
VII.  Local  Anesthesia. 
VIII.  Other  methods. 


I  AND  II.    Under  Ether  and  Chloroform 


UNDER   frrHER 


UNDER  CnLOROFORM 


RKPORTER 


Richardson  10 

JuUiardii 

Ormsbeeiz 

St.   Barth. 
Hospital  13 

German  Sur. 

Society  1* 
Xeuberis 

Owathmeyic 
McGrathiT 


CASES      d;:atiis 


MORTALITY 
RATE 


CASES 


314,738 
92,815 

37,277 

56,3:^3 

11,859 

294,653 

49,057 


Averajfc  mortality  rate 


1    in      8,010 


DEATHS 


1  in  14.987 
1  in  23,204 

35,162 
524,507 
152,260 

11 

161 

53 

1  in   8,318 

42,987 

33 

1  in   5,121 
1  in   5,930 
1  in   4,533 

240,806 

20,613 

16,390 

1,300 

116 
10 
8 
0 

1 
1 
1 


RATE 

in  3,196 
in  3,258 
in   2,837 


1  in  1,300 

1   in  2,075 

1  in  2,061 

1  in  2,048 


1  in  2,665 
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The  average  mortality  under  ether  was  0.012  per  cent  while  that 
under  chloroform  was  0.038  per  cent  or  three  times  that  under  ether. 
W.  H.  Keen  has  collected  262,002  cases  of  ether  administration 
from  various  sources,  with  34  fatalities;  the  mortality  being  1  in 

7,705.^« 

III.     Under  Ethyl  Chloride 


RKPORTER 

SouUier 

Lotheissen 

Neuinan 

McCardio 

Luke 

Lee 

Hcrrenknecht 

Webster 

Steida 

Zanda 

Miller 

Hornabrook 

Greene 

Ware 


CASES 


DEATHS 


REFERENCE 


8,417 
2,550 
1,867 

12,000 
2,000 
5,575 
3,000 

1,880 
1,000 

6.648 
18,813 

5,000 
15,000 


Bull.  Med.  Paris,  1895. 

Ware:     Med.  Rcc,  April,  1901. 

Cumston:     Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour., 

January,  1905. 
British  Med.  Jour.,  March,  1906. 
Lancet,  London,  May,  1906. 
Internal  Clinics,  iv,  19th  Series. 
Miinchen.    med.    Wchnschr.,    December, 

1907. 
Surg.,  Gynec.   and  Obst.,  April,  1909. 
Med.  Klin.,  March,  1912. 

Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  November,  1912. 
Austin  Med.  Gaz.,  April,  1914. 
Am.  Jour.   Surg.,  July,  1915. 
Am.  Jour.  Surg.,  July,  1915. 


In  addition  Peterka^"  reports  9  deaths  out  of  100,971  cases  of 
ethyl  chloride  anesthesia,  or  a  mortality  rate  of  1  in  11,219.  Out 
of  53,403  cases  collected  by  Miller-^  he  reports  4  deaths  or  a  mor- 
tality of  1  in  13,365. 


IV.    Under  Nitrous  Oxide-Oxygen 


REPORTER 


CASES 


DEATHS 


REFERENCE 


Gwathmey 

Jones 

Lower  and  Crile 

Teter 


8,585 

0 

13,000 

1 

34,946 

0 

23,952 

1 

Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.,  1912. 
Ohio  State  Med.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1915. 
Anoci-Association,  1915. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  November,  1912. 


Of  1,500,000  cases  collected  and  reported  in  the  Birmingham 
Medical  News  for  April,  1893,  2  deaths  were  recorded.  Buxton  in 
1900^^  reports  1,001,000  cases  with  one  death.  The  mortality  rate 
by  others,  Gwathmey^^  has  been  placed  as  1  in  20,000  which  might 
be  considered  high  as  compared  with  others. 

V.    Under  Spinal  Anesthesia 


REPORTER 

cases 

deaths 

reference 

Risch 

315 

2 

Zeit.  f .  Gyn.,  July,  1907. 

Chaput 

7,000 

0 

Anesthesia;   Gwathmey,  1914. 

Kronig  and  Gauss 

1,000 

3 

Miinchen.  med.  Wchnschr.,  Oct.,  1907. 

Colombani 

1,100 

0 

Wien.  klin.  Wchnschr.,  Sept.,  1909. 

Gray 

300 

1 

Anesthesia,  Gwathmey,  1914. 

Ilohmeier 

2,400 

12 

Arch.  f.  klin.  Chir.,  xciii.  No.  1. 

Jonnoesco 

2,963 

2 

Bull,  de  L'Acad.   de  Med.,  1910. 
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V.    Under   Spinal  Anesthesia — Continued. 


REPORTER 


CASES 


DEATHS 


REPERENCE 


Violet  and  Fisher 

Kohler 

Huhm 

Helm 

Barker 

Gwathmey 

Bainbridgo 

Allen 

Babcock 

Gellhom 

Merenes 


270 

1   . 

7,780 

12 

708 

8 

1,419 

0 

2,354 

3 

521 

0 

1,005 

1 

320 

0 

5,000 

11 

63 

0 

169 

0 

Lyons  Chir.,  Nov.,  1910. 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1910. 
Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1910. 
Beit.  z.  klin.  Chir.,  Ixxi-v. 
Anesthesia,  Gwathmey,  1914. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.,  1912. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.,  1912. 
Jour  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  Nov.,  1912. 
Am.  Jour.  Ohst.,  Nov.,  1914. 
Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assn.,  June,  1914. 
Ann.  Surg.,  Dec,  1913. 


This  series  of  cases  gives  a  mortality  rate  of  1  in  515.  Other  in- 
vestigators report  cases  as  follows:  Strauss,  22,717  cases  with  46 
deaths,  Chiene,  12,000  cases  with  36  deaths,  the  average  mortality 
being  1  in  623." 

VI.    Under  Scopolamine 


REPORTER 

CASES 

DEATHS 

REFERENCE 

Maass 

1,499 

11 

Therap.  Monat»chr.,  Aug.,  1905. 

Roith 

4,000 

18 

Munchen.  med.  Wehnachr.,  1905. 

Muhsam 

28,809 

5 

Med.  Klin.,  June,  1912. 

Viron   and   Morel 

2,000 

25 

Progres.  med.,  xxii,  1906. 

Boach 

1,000 

0 

Am.  Jour.  Obst.,  May,  1915. 

nongy 

2,000 

0 

Am.  Jour.  Obst.,  May,  1915. 

The  average  mortality  in  this  series  was  1  in  666  cases.  11.  C. 
Wood,  Jr.,  has  collected  1,988  cases  of  scopolamine  anesthesia  from 
the  literature  and  reports  a  mortality  rate  of  1  in  221. 

VII.  Under  Local  Anesthesia.  No  accurate  list  of  cases  could 
be  obtained,  but  a  certain  number  of  fatalities  have  been  reported 
by  such  men  as  Proskauer,^*  Lichtenstein,^^  Miller,^*^  Gwathmey,-^ 
and  6  cases  by  Flemming.-" 

VIII.  Under  Other  Methods.  Death  from  anesthesia  is  also  met 
with  when  other  methods  of  administration  are  employed.  Pikin-° 
reports  12  cases  of  intravenous  anesthesia  with  1  death.  ITomans 
and  llassler  report  1  death  out  of  350  cases.^^  Woolsey  reports  5 
deaths  from  intratracheal  anesthesia, "^^  while  Robinson  reports  7 
deaths  out  of  1402  cases."*-  The  following  men  report  deaths  from 
rectal  anesthesia;  Weir  l,*^-*  Baum  2,^*  Carson  2,^^  Cunningham  l."^*^ 

In  regard  to  postoperative  complications  referable  to  anesthetics, 
Ilomans^^  divides  these  into  three  groups. 

1.  Complications  which  depend  directl}'  upon  the  anesthetic  and 
result  from  inhaling  or  aspirating  infected  material  into  the  lungs. 

2.  A  condition  of  hypostatic  pneumonia  due  to  enfeebled  circula- 
tion and  failure  to  keep  the  lungs  clear. 

3.  Emboli. 
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It  has  been  shown  by  Graham*^®  that  the  **  reduction  of  the  phago- 
cytic power  of  the  blood  after  an  ordinary  ether  anesthesia  con- 
tinued in  different  experiments  over  periods  of  2  days  to  7  weeks 
in  duration.'*  We  are  thus  shown  how  ether  will  lower  the  natural 
resistance  of  the  body  and  make  the  patient  more  liable  to  infection. 
With  regard  to  the  effects  of  ether  on  the  lung  tissue  itself  Chap- 
man^® states  that  ether  has  an  irritating  effect  on  the  lung  tissue 
with  subsequent  swelling  of  the  alveoli  and  congestion,  and  in  some 
cases  even  hemorrhage  which  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  ether 
given.  From  these  two  observations  one  can  easily  see  how  patients 
may  readily  contract  such  complications  as  aspiration  or  hypostatic 
pneumonia.  Miller^^  states  that  ether  lowers  the  coagulation  time 
of  the  blood  which  he  thinks  may  i^lay  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  postoperative  emboli  or  thrombi.  In  regard  to  the 
fatalities  due  to  lung  complications  Homans*^  reports  a  collected 
series  of  15,048  laparotomies  with  a  death  rate  of  4.4  per  cent;  from 
Boston  hospitals  he  reports  from  a  collection  of  3,089  laparotomies 
with  a  mortality  of  0.4  per  cent  due  to  these  same  complications. 
Out  of  a  collection  of  6,825  operations  Beckman*^  reports  lung 
complications  in  87  with  no  deaths. 

Considering  next  the  heading,  operative  mortality,  it  might  be 
well  to  consider,  briefly,  the  evolution  of  antiseptic  surgery  and  its 
bearing  on  the  mortality  of  operations.  Lucas  Championniere  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  there  were  only  two  periods  in  surgery — 
that  before  Lister  and  that  after  Lister.  With  the  advent  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  surgery  was  revolutionized.  The  cause  of  pu- 
trefaction of  animal  and  vegetable  material,  was  being  investigated 
and  many  theories  were  given  only  to  be  cast  aside,  until  Pasteur 
made  his  famous  studies  on  the  fermentation  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
He  showed  that  not  only  the  fermentation  of  beer  and  wine  was  due  to 
living  organisms,  but  that  all  putrefactions  were  due  to  the  same 
cause.  In  1845  a  step  further  in  the  support  of  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  was  made  by  Semmelweiss  who  discovered  that  puerperal 
fever  in  the  General  Hospital  at  Vienna  was  due  to  infection  borne 
from  the  dissecting  room  on  the  hands  of  the  students,  and,  by 
insisting  on  hand  cleansing  with  chlorinated  lime  water  he  reduced 
a  mortality  rate  of  12.24  per  cent  to  1.27  per  cent.  In  1862  Pas- 
teur's experiments  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  suppuration  was 
but  a  fermentation  of  flesh  and  that  this  might  be  prevented  by 
destroying  the  germs  that  caused  it  or  by  preventing  their  entrance. 
To  this  end  he  urged  the  use  of  boric  acid  for  surgical  purposes. 
In  1878  he  advocated  the  use  of  bandages  and  sponges  which  had 
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been  previously  heated  to  a  temperature  between  130°  C.  and 
150°  C.  and  water  which  had  been  previously  heated  to  110°  C.  or 
120°  C.  Up  to  this  time  no  adequate  surgical  dressing  had  been  in- 
troduced, though  in  1854  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  was  made  by 
Lemaire  of  Paris,  and  in  1855  it  was  first  employed  at  St.  Mary's 
Hospital  in  London. 

The  great  values  of  these  discoveries  as  applied  to  surgery  were 
left  to  be  demonstrated  by  Lister.  When  Lister  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  as  Professor  of  Surgery  in  1860,  tetanus,  erj-- 
sipelas,  septicemia,  pyemia  and  hospital  gangrene  were  scarcely 
absent  from  the  w^ards.  There  was  no  knowledge  of  their  cause  or 
any  means  to  prevent  them.  Lister  then  insisted  upon  scrupulous 
cleanliness  in  the  wards,  frequent  washing  of  the  hands  of  all  at- 
tendants either  at  operations  or  at  wound  dressings,  and  frequent 
changing  of  the  dressings  of  suppurating  wounds.  To  overcome  the 
decomposition  of  the  injured  part  Lister  advised  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid  in  the  dressing  so  as  '*to  destroy  the  life  of  the  floating  par- 
ticles'' (microbes).  He  also  observed  that  dead  tissue  when  pro- 
tected from  external  influences  was  absorbed.  This  led  to  the  idea 
of  catgut  ligatures.  It  is  not  necessary  to  chronicle  every  step  in 
the  advance  of  asepsis,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  by  this  time  opera- 
tions were  performed  with  success  which  formerly  could  have  ended 
only  in  failure.  In  1877  Lister  still  employed  carbolized  gauze,  car- 
bolic spray,  and  oiled  silk  but  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for  improve- 
ments, and  when  bichloride  of  mercury  was  proved  to  be  more 
powerful  than  carbolic  acid,  he  experimented  with  it  and  suggested 
the  gauze  dressing  impregnated  w^ith  double  cyanide  of  mercury 
and  zinc  which  is  still  used  by  many.  Ultimately  when  the  carbolic 
spray  was  found  inadequate  to  destroy  bacteria  in  the  dust,  Lister 
abandoned  it,  but  nevertheless  paved  the  way  for  our  modern 
methods  of  surgery.  Today  figures  from  the  London  Hospital  show 
that  98  per  cent  of  operative  wounds  heal  by  first  intention,  w^hereas, 
50  years  ago  80  per  cent  were  attacked  by  hospital  gangrene.*^ 

The  following  mortality  lists  of  various  operations  are  made 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  but  represent  those  from  reliable  hos- 
pitals or  operators.  Not  every  operation  practiced  is  tabulated,  but 
only  those  which  arc  considered  worthy  of  mortality  figures,  either 
on  account  of  their  severity  or  from  their  common  occurrence. 

A.  Alimentary  System. 4* 

I.  Lymph-julenoid : 

Tonsillectomies  and  adenoidectomies ;  574  cases,  2  deaths. 
Ochsner  reports  593  cases  with  no  doath8.^5 
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IT.  Esophagus: 

Gastrostomies  for  carcinoma;  13  cases,  8  deaths.  These  deaths  were 
duo  to  the  malignancy  of  the  disease. 

III.  Stomach,  Pyloris  and  Duodenum. 

Gastroenterostomies  for  neoplasms:  70  cases,  5  deaths.  Ulcers,  either 
excisions  or  resections:  67  cases,  1  death. 

Mayo,46  out  of  1000  cases  of  ulcer,  irrespective  of  operations,  types 
or  cases,  reports  a  mortality  of  2.4%. 

In  malignancy  of  the  stomach,  gastrostomy  being  done,  Mayo^T 
reports  an  immediate  mortality  of  25  to  55%. 

In  the  same  operation  and  cause,  McCosh  reports  a  mortality  of 
30% ;  Robson,  38.3% ;  Czerny,  38.5% ;  Mukulicz,  32%. 

IV.  Liver  and  Biliary  Tract: 

Cholecystostomifs  —  choledochotomies  —  cholecystectomies,  etc. :  210 
cases  with  14  deaths. 

The  Mayo  brothers  report  the  following  series  of  operations  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  :48 

Kemoval  of  benign  tumors,  311  cases,  8  deaths. 
Removal  of  malignant  tumors,  17  cases,  3  deaths. 
A  later  report^s  of  1500  cases  operated  upon  shows  66  deaths  or  a 
mortality  of  4.43%.     Of  the  first   1000  cases  845  were  cholecystos- 
tomies  with  a  mortality  of  2.1%;  of  the  last  500  the  mortality  for 
the  same  operation  was  1.47%.     The  mortality  of  cholecystectomies 
for  the  first  1000  cases  was  3.13%  and  for  the  last  500  cases  1.62%. 
Their  figures  for  operations  on  the  common  duct  are  as  follows: 
Stones — partial   obstruction,   105   cases,   3   deaths,  mortality  2.9%. 
complete  obstruction,  29  cases,  10  deaths,  mortality  34%. 
with  infection,  61  cases,  10  deaths,  mortality  16%. 
malignancy,  12  cases,  4  deaths,  mortality  33%. 
Ochsner*''>    reports    124    cholecystectomies    with    7    deaths;    and    39 
cholecystostomies  with  2  deaths. 
V.  Intestines. 

Appendectomies,  625  cases,  20  deaths. 
Ochsner  reports  655  cases  with  3  deaths.^s 
Hernias — Epigastric,  12  cases,  no  deaths. 
Femoral,  43  cases,  no  deaths. 
Ventral,  35  cases,  no  deaths. 
Umbilical,  23  cases,  5  deaths. 
Inguinal,  506  cases,  4  deaths. 
Ochsner*5  reports — Femoral,  7  cases,  2  deaths;  Inguinal,  68  cases, 
no  deaths;  Ventral,  15  cases,  no  deaths;  Umbilical,  4  cases,  no  deaths. 
VI.  Rectum  and  Anus: 

Hemorrhoids,  ligation  and  excision  by  various  methods,  186  cases 
with  no  deaths. 

Fistula  and  Fissure,  43  cases  and  no  deaths. 
Resection  of  rectum,  20  cases.  2  deaths. 
Ochsner*5 — Hemorrhoids,  87  cases,  no  deaths. 

Obstruction,  17  cass's,  9  deaths,  operation  late. 
Resections  and   colostomies   for  carcinoma,   12   cases,   2 
deaths. 
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B.  Vascular  System:*'* 

I.  Varicose  veins  and  ulcers,  excision,  164  cases  and  1  death. 

C.  Ductless  Glands."** 

I.  Hypophysis — tran8S])henoidal,  sellar  decompressions,  etc.,  75  cases  and  2 
deaths. 

II.  Thyroid. 

Partial  Thyroidectomy: 

Adenoma,  cysts,  etc.,  25  cases,  no  deaths. 
Colloid,  8  cases,  no  deaths. 
Hyperthyroidism,  29  cases,  1  death. 
Dysthyroidlsm,  5  cases,  no  deaths. 
Ochsner  reports  128  cases  with  4  deaths. 

Kocher  reports  11  deaths  from  partial  thyroidectomy  for  benign 
growths  from  870  cases  or  a  mortality  of  a  little  more  than  1%.  His 
later  mortality  figure  is  3  out  of  every  1000  cases.*9 

D.  Nervous  System:*** 

I.  Skull:    decompressions,   craniotomies,   etc.,   for  tumors,   trauma,  hemor- 
rhage, abscess,  etc.,  399  cases,  73  deaths. 

E.  Reproductive  System:** 

I.  Breast: 

Removal  for  benignancy,  29  cases,  no  deaths. 
Ochsner,  same,  32  cases,  no  deaths.*^ 
Removal  for  malignancy,  61  cases,  1  death. 
Ochsner,  same,  34  cases,  no  death8.*5 

n.  Uterus: 

Hysterectomies,  abdominal  and  combined  routes,  83  cases,  2  deaths. 
Mayo  reports  504  myomectomies  from  January  1,  1891,  to  September 
1,  1916,  with  4  deaths  or  a  mortality  of  0.8%.5o 
Ochsner 's  figures  are  as  follows: 
Hysterectomies  and  Panhysterectomies,  92  cases,  4  deaths.'*^ 

III.  Uterine  Appendages: 

Salpingectomies,  salpingo-oophorectomies,  119  cases,  4  deaths. 
Ochsner*'* — on  salpinx,  41  cases,  1  death, 
on  ovary,  44  cases,  2  deaths. 

IV.  Prostate: 

Prostatectomies  or  Prostatomies,  61  cases,  5  deaths. 
Ochsuer/^5  same  operation,  25  cases,  2  deaths. 

F.  Respiratory  System.** 

I.  Pharynx: 

Tracheotomy,  2  cases,  no  deaths. 

II.  Lungs  and  Pleura*: 

Thoracostomies,  65  cases  6  deaths. 

Ochsner,'*''  same  operations,  30  cases,  4  deaths. 

G.  Skeletal: 

I.  Osteomy<'litis,   acute   and   chronic,   116   cases.   2   deaths;    Tuberculous,   8 
cases,  no  deaths;   Actinomycotic,  2  cases,  no  deaths. 
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H.  Urinary  System:** 

I.  Kidney: 

Nephrectomies,  21  cases,  no  deaths. 
Nephrotomies,  81  cases,  5  deaths. 

II.  Ureter: 

Ureterotomies,  17  cases,  no  deaths. 

III.  Bladder: 

Supra-pubic  cystotomies,  29  cases,  1  death. 
Oehsner,**«,  25  cases,  no  deaths. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  or  lay  down  any  conclusions 
regarding  postoperative  mortality  as  discussed  in  this  chapter,  since 
in  doing  so  we  would  only  make  a  repetition  of  the  figures  already 
given.  The  tabulated  figures  themselves  serve  the  best  deductions 
and  conclusions  that  we  can  oflfer. 

Full  credit  is  due  B.  L.  Adelsberger  for  having  abstracted  all  the 
literature  to  which  reference  is  made  in  this  chapter. 
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